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FIRST  REPORT  FROM  THE 
DEFENCE  COMMITTEE 


The  Defence  Committee  is  appointed  under  S.O.  No.  86A  to  examine  the 
expenditure,  administration  and  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  associated 
public  bodies,  and  similar  matters  within  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Northern  Ireland. 

The  Committee  consists  of  a maximum  of  eleven  Members,  of  whom  the 
quorum  is  three.  Unless  the  House  otherwise  orders,  all  Members  nominated  to 
the  Committee  continue  to  be  members  of  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  Parliament. 

The  Committee  has  power: 

(a)  to  send  for  persons,  papers  and  records,  to  sit  notwithstanding  any  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  to  adjourn  from  place  to  place,  and  to  report  from 
time  to  time; 

(b)  to  appoint  persons  with,  technical  knowledge  either  to  supply  information 
which  is  not  readily  available  or  to  elucidate  matters  of  complexity  within 
the  Committee’s  order  of  reference. 
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The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  this  Volume  is  estimated  by  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office 
at  £24,228. 

The  cost  of  preparing  for  publication  the  shorthand  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Defence 
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MEMORANDUM  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  MINISTRY  OF  DEFENCE 
[DF21,  1981-82,  HCDC  152/1] 

MoD  Information  Policy 

1.  This  Memorandum  gives  a general  account  of  the  way  in  which  Public  Relations 
were  handled  during  the  Falklands  Islands  crisis  and  at  the  same  time  covers  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Committee  which  are  listed  at  Annex  A.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience we  have  not  answered  all  questions  individually  in  this  general  account  but  have 
covered  the  more  detailed  points  in  separate  Annexes. 

2.  Our  general  policy  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  public  has  both  an  interest 
in  and  a right  to  know  about  defence.  But  we  do  not  regard  these  rights  as  unlimited. 
Thus  while  we  maintain  the  fullest  possible  flow  of  information  about  the  Services,  their 
activities  and  the  policies  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  as  a whole  this  must  be  compatible 
with  the  overriding  dictates  of  national  and  operational  security  and  the  protection  of 
lives  of  our  Servicemen  and  Servicewomen.  We  also  have  a duty  to  protect  their  privacy. 
During  the  military  operations  to  recover  the  Falkland  Islands,  our  policy  was  to  tell  the 
truth  as  quickly  and  accurately  as  we  could,  consistent  with  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
forces.  At  the  same  time  we  had  to  minimise  distress  to  the  families  of  the  Servicemen, 
Merchant  Seamen  or  Civilians  who  were  killed  or  injured  in  the  action.  Of  course  we 
do  not  work  in  a vacuum.  There  was  an  enormous  amount  of  speculation,  disinformation 
and  propaganda  from  Buenos  Aires  and  elsewhere.  With  the  speed  of  modem  com- 
munications, the  publishing  and  broadcasting  of  all  this  created  additional  pressures  and 
difficulties.  Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  release  information  about  the  operation  sooner 
than  security  or  family  considerations  would  otherwise  have  dictated.  But  at  all  times 
we  were  concerned  to  establish  the  truth.  At  no  time  were  Government  Information 
Services  involved  in  psychological  operations  or  “disinformation”. 

3.  In  considering  the  arrangements  made  for  the  dissemination  of  information  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  three  critical  points.  First,  we  were  not  dealing  with  events 
close  to  hand,  as  for  example  in  Northern  Ireland,  but  at  a distance  of  over  8,000  miles. 
Secondly,  the  Task  Force  was  put  together  and  deployed  extremely  quickly.  There  was 
inevitably  a degree  of  improvisation  about  all  the  arrangements.  This  applied  to  ru one 
Relations  as  much  as  other  things.  Thirdly,  we  were  dealing  with  an  operational  situation 
where  Commanders,  their  staffs,  and  their  communications  were  inevitably  and  rightly 
preoccupied  with  the  military  tasks  on  hand. 

4.  All  of  these  factors  impinged  on  the  way  our  information  policy  was  earned  out.  We 
embarked  29  correspondents,  photographers,  cameramen  and  television  stall  on  snips 
sailing  with  the  Task  Force.  This  was  done  in  the  short  time  between  the  date  when  the 
sending  of  the  Task  Force  was  announced  and  the  actual  departure  ot  the  ships,  w 
Simply  did  not  have  time  for  full  discussion  with  all  those  concerned  about  the  size  ana 


The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  these  Minutes  of  Evidence  is  estimated  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office  at  £4,356. 
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composition  of  the  Press  Corps,  although  those  eventually  sent  included  a good  cross- 
section  of  the  people  initially  nominated  by  the  press,  news  agencies  and  broadcasting 
companies.  Operational  factors  also  precluded  our  sending  further  correspondents  as 
the  operation  progressed.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  all  the  demands  for  communications 
facilities,  which  the  journalists  sought,  to  be  met.  Nonetheless,  during  the  course  of  the 
operation  over  600  dispatches  and  50  hours  of  broadcasting  tapes  were  sent  back  by  the 
embarked  correspondents.  Written  copy  alone  amounted  to  over  half  a million  words 
We  estimate  that  the  5 correspondents  on  HMS  Invincible  alone  provided  between 
25  % and  30  % of  the  daily  work  load  for  the  ship’s  communications  centre.  At  one  stage 
it  had  a backlog  of  over  1,000  signals  awaiting  transmission  but  the  Invincible  corres- 
pondents were  still  able  to  transmit  over  4,000  words  of  copy  a day. 

5.  Operational  problems  also  affected  the  deployment  of  the  embarked  press  with  the 
Task  Force,  whether  on  ship  or  land  and  the  manner  of  dealing  with  their  copy.  While 
everything  possible  was  done,  eg  by  cross-decking  (travelling  from  ship  to  ship)  to  allow 
journalists  to  be  at  the  scene  of  action,  operational  considerations  had  to  be  overriding. 
This  inevitably  led  to  some  disappointments.  But  we  make  no  apology  for  this;  the 
operation  had  to  come  first.  As  regards  the  clearing  of  their  copy,  Annex  C explains  the 
detailed  arrangements  made  and  the  guidance  given  to  Task  Force  Commanders.  But 
the  plain  fact  is  that  operational  commanders  under  pressure  were  on  occasion  unable 
to  give  priority  to  the  vetting  of  copy  and  the  record  shows  that  some  vetting  was  indeed 
necessary.  This  meant  that  we  had  to  institute  long-stop  arrangements  in  London  which 
did  cause  some  problems  and  delays. 

6.  As  to  the  handling  of  information  in  London,  8,000  miles  from  the  scene  of  action, 
Annex  C describes  in  detail  what  was  done,  including  the  setting  up  of  a Press  Centre 
in  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  But  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  whole  question  of  PR 
was  dealt  with  at  the  highest  level  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  as  well  as  drawing  upon 
the  guidance  of  other  Ministers,  and  Departments.  Public  Relations  matters  and  questions 
about  the  release  of  information  were  invariably  considered  at  the  daily  meetings  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  (which  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his  Ministers  frequently 
attended).  From  18  May,  a News  Release  Group  was  established  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Defence  Staff  including  senior  represen- 
tatives of  the  Public  Relations  and  Service  Staffs.  The  view  of  the  Fleet  Headquarters  at 
Northwood  (HMS  Warrior ) was  invariably  sought  on  the  release  of  operational  informa- 
tion and  on  particularly  difficult  questions  the  personal  view  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  obtained.  All  releases  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  press  releases  and  statements,  a considerable  effort  was  made  as 
the  operation  quickened  to  sustain  the  flow  of  factual  information.  The  Permanent  Under 
Secretary  of  State  held  a series  of  meetings  with  editors  of  the  British  press  and  broad- 
casting organisations.  He  and  other  officials  chaired  a number  of  background  briefings 
to  British  defence  correspondents,  representatives  of  the  regional  press  and  London- 
based  US  journalists.  Such  briefings  are  in  fact  a normal  feature  of  Ministry  of  Defence 
Public  Relations  practice,  but  they  assumed  a greater  importance  as  the  operation 
progressed  and  became  a valuable  adjunct  to  the  daily  press  releases. 

8.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  questions  arose  over  the  release  of  information  concerning 
the  loss  of  or  damage  to  our  ships  and  aircraft  in  the  South  Atlantic,  most  particularly 
when  casualties  were  involved.  We  had  to  deal  with  conflicting  considerations.  There  were 
very  often  good  operational  reasons  for  not  announcing  losses  or  damage  for  some 
considerable  time  to  avoid  risking  further  the  lives  of  our  Servicemen  and  prejudicing  the 
operation  itself.  It  was  also  a cardinal  feature  of  our  policy  that  casualties  should  not, 
if  at  all  possible,  be  announced  until  we  had  been  able  to  inform  the  next-of-kin  concerned. 
But  we  also  had  to  take  account  of  the  need  in  both  domestic  and  international  terms 
to  be  seen  to  be  releasing  accurate  information  as  soon  as  we  were  able  to  do  so,  particu- 
larly against  the  background  of  often  exaggerated  Argentine  claims.  It  is  also  important 
to  remember  that  we  were  working  over  a very  long  distance  in  terms  of  communications; 
early  reports  on  incidents  were  often  fragmentary  and  sometimes  misleading.  Given  these 
conflicting  considerations,  it  was  not  possible  to  lay  down  a clear  and  unambiguous  rule 
for  dealing  with  these  situations.  We  had  to  deal  with  each  case  on  its  merits ; every 
decision  was  difficult  and  sometimes  we  made  mistakes. 
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9.  This  has  been  a very  brief  summary  of  the  way  in  which  we  operated  and  the  basis 
oil  which  our  practice  was  founded.  We  do  not  wish  to  claim  that  we  got  everything 
right.  There  were  difficulties  compounded  by  operational  pressures  and  some  of  the 
arrangements  could  have  been  improved  upon.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  we  were  able  to 
present  the  truth  as  clearly,  accurately  and  quickly  as  we  could  subject  to  the  overriding 
operational  limitations. 
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ANNEX  A 


LIST  OF  QUESTIONS  COVERED  IN  THIS  MEMORANDUM 

(a)  What  is  your  information  policy;  are  the  arrangements  for  issuing  information 

different  in  peace  and  war;  what  are  the  differences;  and  does  the  practice  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  intensity  and  type  of  conflict  ? B 

(Paragraph  2) 

(b)  How  does  the  Ministry  of  Defence  information  organisation  fit  in  with  the  overall 
Government  Information  Service?  In  the  Falldands  conflict  what  were  the  respective  roles 
of  MoD,  COI,  FCO  and  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office  in  this  context?  What  necessary 
improvements  in  organisation  have  been  identified  following  the  recent  experience? 

(Annex  B) 

(c)  What  was  the  relationship  of  psychological  operations  and  information  policy  during 
the  conflict;  what  role  did  the  information  services  play  in  “misinformation”  of  the  enemy? 

(Paragraph  2) 

(d)  What  is  the  organisation  of  Ministry  of  Defence  information  services;  how  many 
staff  are  employed;  and  what  criteria  were  used  in  selecting  staff  for  appointments  ? 

(Annex  B) 

(e)  What  are  the  criteria  for  deciding  release  of  information,  particularly  information 
which  might  be  operationally  sensitive.  What  were  the  respective  roles  of  HMS  Hemes 
HMS  Warrior  and  MoD  in  Whitehall  in  this  respect  ? Could  you  give  examples  of  difficult 
decisions  which  had  to  be  taken  on  release  of  information,  eg  a release  of  details  of 
casualties  ? 

(Paragraphs  2,  6,  8;  Annex  C,  paragraph  11) 

(f)  What  were  the  arrangements  for  vetting  despatches  and  broadcasting  copy  (a)  in  the 
Falklands  (b)  at  HMS  Warrior  (c)  at  MoD  in  Whitehall.  What  use  was  made  of  the  D 
Notices,  and  how  far  was  there  any  censorship  of  copy  prepared  from  external  sources  ? 

(Annex  C,  paragraphs  6-9;  D notices  are  covered  in  a separate  note 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Defence  Press  and  Broadcasting  Committee) 

(g)  What  liaison  was  there  between  those  working  on  information  services  with  the  Task 
Force ; at  HMS  Warrior;  in  Whitehall  ? 

(Paragraph  6; Annex  C) 


(h)  What  were  the  technical  means  of  communications  between  the  South  Atlantic  and 
HMS  Warrior  and  Whitehall;  who  decided  the  priority  given  to  operational  and  press 
traffic? 

(Annex  C,  paragraph  2;  Appendix  2 to  Annex  C) 

(i)  What  arrangements  were  used  other  than  official  means  to  get  despatches  to  London 
(eg  through  hospital  and  POW  ships  going  to  Montevideo ; servicemen’s  mail ; addition  of 
copy  to  ‘service  messages”)? 

(Annex  C,  paragraph  3) 

(j)  _ What  were  the  arrangements  for  official  briefings  in  the  United  Kingdom;  on  what 
basis  were  the  briefings  given;  how  were  participants  selected?  What  evidence  is  there  that 
information  was  released  from  MoD  through  unofficial  means  ? 

(Annex  C,  paragraphs  15-18) 

(k)  How  were  journalists  and  broadcasters  chosen  to  be  accredited  to  the  Task  Force. 
How  was  tt  decided  to  which  ships/land  units  they  would  be  attached?  How  did  some 
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correspondents  manage  to  get  more  information  to  London  than  others?  Were  correspon- 
dents allowed  to  send  and  receive  “service  messages”  ? 

(Paragraph  4;  Annex  C,  paragraphs  1,  2,  4,  5) 

(l)  What  part  did  service  welfare  organisations  play  in  the  decisions  about  the  release  of 
information ; and  in  the  co-ordination  of  follow-up  action  ? 

(Annex  C,  paragraphs  11-12) 

(m)  What  arrangements  were  made  under  Ministry  of  Defence  auspices  in  Ascension 
Island  and  elsewhere  for  broadcasts  to  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Argentina  ? 

(Annex  D) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


ANNEX  B 


MoD  INFORMATION  ORGANISATION  AND  LIAISON 

1 . MoD’s  PR  organization  is  headed  by  the  Chief  of  Public  Relations  who  is  a member  of 
the  Government  Information  Service.  Central  organisation  within  the  Ministry  itself 
comprises  the  Defence  Press  Office  and  four  sections  dealing  with  promotions  and 
facilities  for  the  three  Services  and  the  civilian  aspects  of  the  Ministry’s  work.  Separate 
sections  deal  with  production  of  films,  exhibitions  and  publications.  All  sections  work  to 
the  Chief  of  Public  Relations  through  a civilian  deputy  and  his  three  military  deputies— 
the  three  Service  Directors  of  Public  Relations.  Staff  who  work  in  MoD  Main  Building  on 
day-to-day  liaison  with  press,  radio,  and  TV  comprise  19  civilians  (18  members  of  the 
Government  Information  Services  and  1 administrative  class  civil  servant)  and  7 serving 
officers.  The  majority  of  PR  staff  are,  however,  employed  at  Commands  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  work  in  close  consultation  with  MoD  Headquarters. 

2.  Criteria  used  in  selecting  civilian  staff  for  appointment  to  Ministry  of  Defence  Public 
Relations  posts  are  the  same  as  the  criteria  used  in  other  departments.  Information 
specialists  recruited  from  the  media  are  expected  to  have  had  journalistic,  broadcasting,  or 
some  specialist  publicity  experience.  Some  retired  officers  are  also  recruited  into  the 
Information  Service  because  of  their  experience  in  public  relations  during  their  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

3.  There  is  always  a great  deal  of  contact  and  collaboration  between  the  members  of  the 
Government  Information  Service  in  MoD  and  their  colleagues  in  other  departments,  the 
No  10  Press  Office,  and  the  Central  Office  of  Information  (COI).  It  is  common  practice  for 
the  information  specialists  in  the  appropriate  departments  to  meet  with  each  other  where- 
ever  there  is  a development  which  affects  the  interests  and  responsibilities  of  more  than  one 
department. 

4.  During  the  Falkland  Islands  crisis,  the  information  effort  was  co-ordinated  on  a 
daily  basis  by  the  No  10  Press  Office.  MoD  had  the  main  role  in  briefing  the  world’s  press 
in  London  on  the  military  operations  while  the  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office  (FCO) 
took  the  lead  in  briefing  on  the  diplomatic  aspects  of  the  crisis.  The  FCO  Information 
Department  and  the  COI  were  also  responsible  for  maintaining  the  information  effort 
abroad  and  sent  suitable  material  to  overseas  posts  to  enable  them  to  brief  local  govern- 
ments and  media. 

5.  The  system  of  co-ordination  between  the  various  information  departments  is  well 
established  and  worked  satisfactorily.  No  need  for  change  in  the  system  has  been  identi- 
fied. 
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ANNEX  C 

PR  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FALKLANDS  OPERATION 

Arrangements  to  provide  the  press  and  media  with  the  facilities  and  information  they 
required  in  connection  with  military  operations  to  recover  the  Falklands  included  the 
following:— 

A.  EMBARKED  PRESS 

1.  29  correspondents,  photographers,  cameramen,  and  engineers  sailed  with  the  Task 
Force  (see  Appendix  1 for  details).  Initially  they  were  embarked  on  HMS  Hermes  HMS 
Invincible,  SS  Canberra,  Royal  Fleet  Auxiliary  (RFA)  Sir  Lancelot,  and  RFA  Stromness 
the  ships  judged  best  able  to  meet  the  journalists’  requirements.  Cross-decking  between 
ships  was  arranged  as  and  when  appropriate. 

2.  As  explained  in  the  main  text,  the  provision  of  appropriate  communications  facilities 
presented  peculiar  difficulties : — 

a.  Written  despatches  and  “service  messages”  were  transmitted  over  the  ships’ 
military  communications  system  which  already  had  to  cope  with  massive  operational 
traffic.  Ships’  commanding  officers  had  to  determine  the  priority  to  be  given  to  the 
journalists’  reports  but  considerable  efforts  were  made  to  meet  their  requirements. 
For  example,  on  many  occasions,  the  correspondents  aboard  Invincible  were  able  to 
file  more  than  one  story  a day  and  even  when  the  ship  had  a backlog  of  over  1,000 
signals  awaiting  transmission,  journalists’  communications  amounted  to  over  4^000 
words  a day.  At  times  it  was  agreed  that  journalists  should  pool  their  dispatches. 

b.  Voice  reports  were  transmitted  from. ships  fitted  with  the  commercial  maritime 
satellite  (Inmarsat)  facility  directly  to  the  broadcasting  organisations.  As  no  warships 
are  fitted  with  Inmarsat  facilities,  cross-decking  had  to  be  arranged  to  enable  journa- 
lists to  transmit  their  reports. 

c.  Video  pictures.  Initially,  it  was  possible  for  film  to  be  transmitted  directly  from  the 
Electronic  News  Gathering  camera  but  as  the  Task  Force  moved  further  south  this 
was  no  longer  viable.  Unfortunately  it  also  proved  technically  impossible  to  transmit 
moving  pictures  with  the  equipment  available  with  the  Task  Force,  a fact  which  the 
BBC  engineers  verified  in  situ.  The  explanation  given  to  the  editors  at  the  time  is  at 
Appendix  2.  Video  film  had  therefore  to  be  sent  by  the  quickest  available  means  to 
Ascension  Island.  From  there  it  was  fed  by  satellite  to  BBC  or  ITN  using  the  specially 
adapted  Cable  and  Wireless  facility  or  brought  by  air  to  the  UK. 

d.  Still  Pictures  of  the  recapture  of  South  Georgia  were  sent  by  sea  to  Ascension  and 
were  then  flown  to  the  UK.  Otherwise,  pictures  were  transmitted  from  the  Task  Force 
by  means  of  4 Muirhead  picture  transmission  machines  available  on  Canberra  which 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Inmarsat  facility.  These  picture  transmission  machines 
were  subsequently  transferred  to  other  ships  fitted  with  the  Inmarsat  facility  and  202 
pictures  taken  by  Service  and  press  photographers  were  transmitted  from  the  Task 
Force. 

3.  Other  arrangements  for  transmitting  material  to  the  UK  were  considered  but  proved 
impractical  or  less  effective  than  the  arrangements  outlined  above.  It  was  not  possible 
under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  for  hospital  ships  visiting  Uruguay  to  be  used 
for  the  transport  of  film.  An  attempt  to  send  film  back  to  the  UK  via  a prisoner  of  war 
ship  going  to  Montevideo  proved  unsuccessful  as  it  was  forbidden  to  disembark  any 
stores. 

4.  Once  ashore,  the  problems  of  arranging  for  the  prompt  transmission  of  journalists’ 
reports  to  London  were  increased  as  the  tapes-and  copy  had  first  to  be  transported  back  on 
board  ship.  So  far  as  was  feasible  in  the  circumstances,  the  Task  Force  assisted  in  this  task 
by  arranging  for  the  journalists’  material  to  be  lifted  by  helicopter.  An  additional  line  of 
communications  was  established  on  RFA  Stromness  in  San  Carlos  Water  and  manned  for 
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the  vetting  and  transmission  of  pictures  and  stories  at  the  time  of  the  landings.  Naturally 
enough  it  was  the  journalists  who  remained  in  close  contact  with  the  communications 
facilities  that  were  most  successful  in  getting  their  reports  back  to  London  quickly. 

5.  Clearly  it  was  not  always  possible  for  particular  correspondents  to  be  at  the  scene  of 
action.  Once  our  forces  had  landed,  correspondents  were  able  to  exercise  some  degree  of 
choice  over  their  attachments  to  units  at  a particular  time.  Nevertheless  there  were 
occasions  when  the  land  force  commanders  felt  unable  to  cope  with  journalists  who  were 
not  properly  briefed,  equipped,  or  trained  to  accompany  their  units  ashore.  For  these 
reasons  it  was  necessary  to  delay  the  landing  of  the  carrier  group  journalists. 


Vetting  Arrangements 

6.  At  the  outset,  embarked  correspondents  were  required  to  give  an  undertaking  to 
submit  for  censorship  all  books,  articles,  or  other  material  concerning  the  Task  Force 
during  the  period  of  operations  and  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  censorship  authorities 
concerned.  But  it  was  not  intended  to  set  up  a system  of  formal  censorship ; instead  MoD 
sought  to  obtain  the  correspondents’  and  editors’  voluntary  co-operation  in  observing 
general  guidelines  that  were  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  operational  security. 
The  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  discussed  these  with  editors  at  a meeting  held  on  7 
April  and  guidance  on  security  arrangements  (Summary  at  Appendix  3)  was  sent  to  Task 
Force  Commanders.  Ships’  Commanding  Officers  were  given  overall  responsibility  for 
ensuring  that  local  arrangements  for  security  clearance  of  journalists’  reports  were  made 
but  the  Public  Relations  Officers  who  accompanied  each  group  of  journalists  abroad  were 
for  the  most  part  responsible  for  briefing  journalists  and  vetting  their  reports. 

7.  These  local  vetting  arrangements  worked  quite  well  initially  but  were  strained  when 
ships  and  units  approached  actual  operations.  Material  was  transmitted  to  London  which 
clearly  jeopardized  operational  security.  For  example  on  3 May  a voice  report  gave  the 
name  of  the  submarine  which  attacked  the  General  Belgrano.  From  other  reports  it  was 
possible  to  establish  the  location  of  individual  units  with  the  Task  Force. 

8.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  set  up  an  additional  vetting  organisation  within  the 
Defence  Public  Relation  Staff  (DPRS)  to  act  as  a longstop  in  the  event  of  inadequate 
vetting  at  source.  At  no  point  was  HMS  Warrior  involved  in  the  direct  vetting  of  press 
reports.  From  21  May  onwards  at  least  one  of  the  military  staff  officers  in  DPRS  saw  the 
embarked  press’s  copy  before  it  was  passed  to  editors.  Where  there  was  material  which  was 
thought  to  prejudice  operational  security,  further  advice  was  taken  from  senior  operational 
staff  in  MoD  or  HMS  Warrior.  This  vetting  process  within  the  MoD  was  carried  out  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  the  average  time  taken  to  clear  and  prepare  dispatches  for  collec- 
tion was  under  one  hour.  When  necessary,  brackets  were  put  roimd  the  words  or  details  in 
the  signals  and  editors  were  asked  not  to  use  the  bracketed  sections.  An  example  of  a 
bracketed  signal  is  at  Appendix  4. 

9.  Voice  tapes  from  the  Task  Force  were  received  by  the  broadcasting  organisations  and 
MoD  simultaneously.  Broadcasting  authorities  were  asked  to  obtain  MoD  clearance 
before  using  the  tapes.  On  some  occasions  MoD  requested  them  to  delay  using  tapes 
because  of  the  need  to  prevent  the  enemy  obtaining  information  about  operations  which 
were  still  in  progress.  On  other  occasions  they  were  delayed  because  it  was  considered 
essential  that  MoD  should  be  in  a position  either  to  confirm  or  deny  the  information  the 
tapes  contained  if  it  was  liable  to  cause  anxiety  amongst  the  relatives  of  members  of  the 
Task  Force.  News  editors  generally  observed  MoD’s  clearance  procedures  but  there  were 
exceptions. 


B.  MoD  OFFICIAL  STATEMENTS 

10.  Wherever  possible  within  the  constraints  outlined  in  the  main  text,  MoD  sought  to 
release  publicly  as  much  information  as  was  available  on  news  tapes  or  through  statements 
by  an  official  spokesman  or  Minister.  Where  appropriate  statements  about  major  opera- 
tional developments  were  made  in  Parliament  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Defence  or  the 
Prime  Minister. 
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Casualty  Information 

11.  The  main  text  outlines  how  decisions  were  made  about  the  release  of  information. 
The  Service  welfare  authorities  were  not  directly  involved  in  these  decisions  except  on 
those  occasions  where  it  was  possible  to  hold  all  information  about  an  incident  until  the 
relatives  of  casualties  had  been  informed  and  they  advised  this  had  been  done.  It  was  often 
a long  time  after  the  initial  report  of  an  incident  was  received  in  London,  before  any 
details  about  the  numbers  or  names  of  casualties  were  received  at  HMS  Warrior.  It  was 
therefore  particularly  difficult  to  determine  when  and  how  much  information  should  be 
released. 

12.  As  soon  as  information  was  received  it  was  passed  to  a specially  activated  Casualty 
Co-ordinating  Cell  at  HMS  Nelson,  Portsmouth  which  in  turn  passed  all  available  infor- 
mation to  the  appropriate  Service  or  civilian  authorities  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
next-of-kin  to  be  informed.  Wherever  possible,  this  was  done  through  a personal  visit. 
Follow  up  visits  and  appropriate  assistance  to  bereaved  Service  families  were  arranged 
through  the  Service  welfare  organisations  and  the  Soldiers’  Sailors’  and  Airmen’s  Families 
Association  (SSAFA).  The  names  of  the  deceased  were  only  released  to  the  press  once 
next-of-kin  had  been  informed.  MoD  also  operated  information  centres  which  the  public 
could  telephone  for  news  about  their  relatives  as  it  became  available. 

C.  Provision  of  Facilities  in  Emergency  Press  Centre 

13.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  world’s  press  and  broadcasting 
organizations,  MoD  opened  an  Emergency  Press  Centre  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Defence  on  Sunday  2 May.  Thereafter  the  Emergency  Press  Centre  was  opened  every 
day  until  Friday  18  June,  normally  from  10  am  to  10  pm,  but  for  a short  period  for  24 
hours  a day.  In  practice,  however,  there  was  seldom  any  information  to  give  to  the  press 
during  the  night  and  it  was  therefore  unnecessary  to  keep  the  press  centre  open  all  night. 

14.  The  facilities  provided  enabled  journalists  to  make  inquiries,  to  be  briefed,  and 
prepare  and  relay  material  to  their  offices.  The  facilities  included: 

— 24  pay  phones ; eight  direct  lines  to  major  news  media  sources. 

— view  data  display  screens  for  instant  recall  of  computer  stored  data  of  Press 
Office  information  specially  prepared  for  the  press  on  all  Falklands  associated 
matters. 

— for  radio  broadcasts  full  studio  facilities  for  BBC  & IRN ; direct  feeds  to  outside 
control  rooms  for  US,  Canadian,  and  European  radio  companies. 

— for  television  journalists  fixed  camera  positions  as  requested,  for  live  transmissions 
from  the  Emergency  Press  Centre  briefings;  studio  interview  facilities  within 
MoD  for  all  overseas  TV  sources;  space  for  BBC  and  ITN  to  have  three  portable 
huts  for  use  as  broadcast  studios,  control  rooms  capable  of  linking  and  producing 
outside  broadcast  programmes,  and  accommodation  for  ten-man  crews  and 
engineers;  parking  space  for  engineer  support  vehicles  for  all  foreign  Radio/TV 
sources. 

— for  writing  journalists,  24  typing  positions  with  typewriters. 

— three  locations  for  viewing/hearing  television  and  radio  broadcasts  and  for  mak- 
ing off-air  video  and  sound  recordings  of  news  broadcasts  for  the  benefit  of  journ- 
lists  who  needed  to  update  on  missed  broadcasts. 

— a telephone  message  and  paging  service  for  all  journalists. 

— a copy/picture  collection  point  for  all  material  which  arrived  from  the  South 
Atlantic  by  MoD  routes. 

15.  The  press  centre  was  open  to  all  accredited  journalists  from  home  and  abroad  and  it 
was  well  used.  The  largest  gatherings  were  during  the  first  few  days  of  hostilities  and  on 
one  day  exceeded  260. 

D.  Meetings  with  Editors  and  Background  Briefings  for  Defence , Regional , Specialist  and 
US  Correspondents 

16.  Background  briefings  and  meetings  with  editors  and  defence  correspondents  are : a 
normal  feature  of  MoD  PR  policy  but  they  took  place  more  frequently  and  naturally 
assumed  much  greater  importance  during  the  course  of  Falklands  operations. 
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17.  Between  7 April  and  14  June,  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  held  7 meet- 
ings with  the  editors  of  broadcasting  companies  and  major  newspapers.  These  meetings 
formed  an  important  focus  for  the  discussion  of  such  matters  as  pooling  and  vetting  of 
copy  and  the  provision  of  pictures  and  facilities.  They  also  helped  MoD  to  understand  the 
problems  that  the  media  was  experiencing. 

18.  From  11  May,  a series  of  unattributable  briefings  for  defence  correspondents  were 
arranged  within  MoD.  Over  a dozen  took  place  in  the  last  month  of  the  emergency.  It 
would  have  been  unwieldy  to  have  all  national  and  regional/specialist  Defence  corres- 
pondents (totalling  up  to  60)  at  the  same  briefing.  Therefore  separate  briefings  were  held 
for  regional  and  specialist  correspondents,  usually  though  not  always,  immediately  after 
the  briefings  for  national  Defence  correspondents.  This  arrangement  provoked  some  ill- 
feeling  amongst  correspondents  who  felt  there  were  some  individual  anomalies  in  the  lists 
for  attendance  at  each  briefing  session  but  MoD  found  it  essential  that  briefing  sessions 
should  be  split  to  make  them  manageable.  Unattributable  briefings  were  also  given  to 
London-based  North  American  correspondents.  These  generally  took  the  form  of  question 
and  answer  briefings  as  these  seemed  most  appropriate  for  their  requirements. 

19.  MoD  has  no  evidence  that  any  further  information  was  released  from  MoD  through 
unofficial  means. 
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APPENDIX  1 
TO  ANNEX  C 

list  of  news  media  personnel  accompanying  task  force  to 

the  SOUTH  ATLANTIC 
Broadcasting  Organisations 


BBC  TV 

Brian  Hanrahan 

Presenter 

John  Jockell 

Cameraman 

Bernard  Hesketh 

Soundman 

BBC  Radio 

Robert  Fox 

Reporter 

ITN 

Michael  Nicholson 

Presenter 

Jeremy  Hands 

Presenter 

Robin  Hammond 

Cameraman 

John  Martin 

Soundman 

Mark  Singleton 

Technician 

IRN 

Kim  Sabido 

Reporter 

National  Dailies 

Times 

John  Witherow 

Reporter 

Guardian 

Gareth  Parry 

Reporter 

Daily  Telegraph 

Alfred  Mcllroy 

Reporter 

Sun 

Terry  Snow 

Reporter 

Star 

Michael  Seamark 

Reporter 

Daily  Mail 

David  Norris 

Reporter 

\ Robert  McGowan 

Reporter 

Daily  Express 

J Tom  Smith 

Photographer 

Daily  Mirror 

Alistair  McQueen 

Reporter 

National  Sundays 

Sunday  Times 

John  Shirley 

Reporter 

Observer 

Patrick  Bishop 

Reporter 

Sunday  Telegraph 

Charles  Lawrence 

Reporter 

Regional  Papers 

Standard 

Max  Hastings 

Reporter 

Glasgow  Herald 

Ian  Bruce 

Reporter 

Yorkshire  Post 

Derek  Hudson 

Reporter 

Express  & Star 

Martin  Lowe 

Reporter 

Agencies 

Reuters 

Leslie  Dowd 

Reporter 

1 Peter  Archer 

Reporter  (later  replaced  by 

Press  Association 

y 

Richard  Saville) 

J Martin  Cleaver 

Photographer 
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APPENDIX  2 
TO  ANNEX  C 

NOTE  ON  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  ARRANGING  TELEVISION  TRANSMISSION 
FROM  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  GIVEN  TO  EDITORS  AT  MEETING  ON 
21  MAY 

Introduction 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  explain  the  difficulties  we  face  in  transmitting  TV 
pictures  from  the  South  Atlantic  and  to  outline  the  attempts  which  are  being  made  to 
overcome  this  problem. 

Transmission  Techniques 

2.  In  this  instance,  the  most  critical  feature  of  a communications  system  is  its  “band- 
width”. Bandwidth  is  the  amount  of  the  frequency  spectrum  taken  up  by  a radio,  telegraph 
or  TV  transmission.  Military  communications  are  made  up,  in  the  main,  of  radio  (voice) 
and  telegraph  (signal)  transmissions  of  narrow  bandwidth.  Military  communications 
equipment  is  designed  with  this  in  mind  and  it  provides  only  a relatively  narrow  trans- 
mission channel.  Transmission  of  pictures,  however,  requires  at  least  1000  times  the 
bandwidth  of  telegraph  transmissions  and  frequently  (for  example,  in  the  case  of  trans- 
mission of  colour  pictures)  more.  The  passage  of  these  broader  transmissions  in  whole  over 
the  narrow  military  channel  is  impossible.  The  technical  solution  lies  either  in: — 

a.  “slicing”  the  picture  so  that  it  can  pass,  in  stages,  over  the  narrow  bandwidth 
military  communications  channels;  or 

b.  providing  a wider  communications  channel  to  accommodate  the  picture  as  a 
whole. 

A number  of  options  involving  each  of  these  solutions  has  been  investigated,  and  the 
results  are  described  below.  This  has  involved  extensive  cooperation  between  BBC/TV 
engineers  and  MoD  communication  experts  as  well  as  our  research  and  development 
establishments. 

Military  Communications  Equipment 

3.  The  present  long-range  communications  to  and  from  the  Task  Force  are  provided  by 
narrow  bandwidth  military  equipment.  The  Task  Force  is  operating  at  the  edge  of  the  area 
of  coverage  provided  by  the  UK  military  satellite.  Initial  trials  in  the  UK  have  shown  that 
film  can  be  transmitted  using  the  satellite.  But  operations  at  the  edge  of  the  satellite’s 
coverage  results  in  degradation  of  its  performance;  and  whilst  this  remains  acceptable 
from  a military  point  of  view  for  voice  and  signal  transmissions,  it  would  be  sufficiently 
great  in  the  case  of  pictures  and  film  as  to  make  them  unacceptable  for  use. 

Commercial  Communications  Equipment 

4.  Voice  transmission  from  reporters  in  the  South  Atlantic  and,  more  recently,  the 
transmission  of  still  pictures  have  until  now  been  achieved  using  a commercial  satellite— 
MARISAT— and  terminal  equipment  on  board  Royal  Fleet  Auxiliaries  (RFA)  and 
merchant  ships.  SS  Canberra  is  similarly  fitted,  and  carries  two  additional  MUIRHEAD 
terminals  for  use  on  other  ships  in  the  Task  Force.  Such  equipment  will  transmit  still 
pictures  at  the  rate  of  one  every  eight  minutes ; but  an  internationally  ratified  convention 
restricts  its  use  to  operations  from  a sea-going  ship. 

5.  Another  option  is  to  use  “slow-scan”  terminal  equipment  which  breaks  down  the 
picture  into  narrow  slices  which  can  be  transmitted  at  the  rate  of  about  one  picture  every 
two  minutes.  Such  equipment  is  already  on  board  the  QE2;  and  sets  could  be  deployed  for 
other  ships  in  the  Task  Force.  It  is  thought  likely,  however,  that  the  reconstituted  picture 
will  not  be  of  good  enough  quality  for  use.  A possible  alternative  to  both  of  these  for  the 
future  would  be  to  use  commercial  ‘wide-band’  terminal  equipment  (ie  equipment  capable 
of  taking  the  whole  of  a picture  without  the  “slicing”  described  above)  transmitted  via 
another  commercial  satellite— INTELSAT. 
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6 The  INTELSAT  satellite  would  also  be  capable  of  transmitting  film  from  a ground 
station  either  on  South  Georgia  or,  eventually,  on  the  Falkland  Islands.  Such  a ground 
station  might  use  BBC  or  ITV  equipment  and  men  transported  to  the  South  Atlantic  by 
Task  Force  vessels  or  aircraft.  The  remaining  technical  support,  especially  that  of  power 
supply,  would,  however,  need  further  study. 

7,  In  all  of  the  above,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  Argentines  are  capable  of  “dialling- 
into”  the  commercial  satellite  involved,  and  would  use  any  operationally  useful  informa- 
tion gained  thereby  to  their  military  advantage. 
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APPENDIX  3 
TO  ANNEX  C 


OUTLINE  OF  GUIDANCE  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  RELATIONS  WITH  PRESS 
ISSUED  TO  TASK  FORCE  COMMANDERS,  APRIL  1982 


1 It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  maintain  strict  security  during  this  operation  but  all 
embarked  correspondents  should  feel  free  to  file  their  reports.  It  is  important  that  the 
public  should  be  kept  informed  but  it  is  essential  that  nothing  which  could  put  lives  at  risk 
or  prejudice  the  success  of  the  operation  is  published. 


2.  Officers  and  crews  of  ships  with  embarked  correspondents  should  be  reminded  of  the 
standard  rules  for  dealing  with  the  press  and  are  to  be  specifically  briefed  to  avoid  discuss- 
i ng  with  them  or  in  their  hearing  the  following : — 


a.  Speculation  about  possible  future  action. 

b.  Plans  for  operations. 

c.  Readiness  state  and  details  about  individual  units’  operational  capability,  move- 
ments, and  deployment. 

d.  Details  about  military  techniques  and  tactics. 

e.  Logistic  details. 

f.  Intelligence  about  Argentine  forces. 

g.  Equipment  capabilities  and  defects. 

h.  Communications. 


3.  You  should  ensure  that  PROs  brief  all  embarked  press  on  the  need  to  maintain 
security  especially  on  the  difficult  subjects  listed  above.  Speculation  in  reports  by  embarked 
correspondents  about  operations  plans  is  particularly  dangerous. 

4.  If  followed  this  guidance  should  be  adequate  to  maintain  security  but  in  case  of 
difficulty  you  have  authority  to  preclude  dispatch.  But  we  hope  this  will  be  unnecessary. 

5.  Oral  reports  may  present  more  problems  but  PROs  must  do  all  they  can  to  ensure  that 
this  guidance  is  observed. 

6.  The  importance  of  maintaining  security  has  been  discussed  with  all  editors  who  have 
agreed  to  co-operate  with  MoD  to  this  end. 

7.  Personal  letters  and  telephone  calls  are  not  being  censored.  But  all  members  of  Task 
Force  must  be  told  of  essential  need  for  strict  security  for  all  operational  matters  and  the 
need  to  observe  these  guidelines  when  they  write  or  call  home. 
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APPENDIX  4 


example  of  bracketed  signal 


TO  ANNEX  C 


1 [Marines  and  paratroopers]  (suggest  “Assault  Forces”)  overran  strategic  hilltop 
positions  five  miles  from  Port  Stanley  yesterday  [at  the  first  stage  of  an  all  out  attack  on  the 
Argentine  Garrison],  By  mid  afternoon  they  were  securely  dug  in,  awaiting  Argentine 
artillery  and  air  attack,  and  British  guns  were  being  flown  forward  to  support  them. 


2,  Fierce  fighting  continued  throughout  the  hours  of  darkness.  When  dawn  came  up  just 
before  noon  GMT  first  reports  said  that  British  casualties  were  light  though  men  had  been 
killed.  At  least  340  Argentines  were  taken  prisoner.  The  number  of  their  dead  is  unknown. 
The  Commander  of  Land  Forces,  Maj  Gen  Jeremy  Moore  said  he  was  “extremely  pleased" 
at  the  outcome.  There  was  some  hard  fighting  and  some  extremely  good  fighting  by  our 
young  men  with  excel  lent  fire  support  from  the  Navy  and  the  RAF. 


3.  The  attack  began  in  silence  shortly  after  midnight.  [Paratroopers  and  Marines] 
(suggest:  “forces”)  moved  swiftly  forward  on  a long  trek,  under  a clear  moonlight  sky 
over  treacherous  frozen  rock  and  bogland  from  the  positions  they  have  been  holding 
around  Mount  Kent  for  nearly  a fortnight. 


4.  Their  targets  were  Argentine  positions  on  top  of  Mount  Longdon,  the  Two  Sisters 
Mountain  and  high  ground  to  the  south  that  together  dominate  the  landward  approaches 
to  Stanley. 

5.  As  the  troops  got  nearer  the  Argentine  defences  British  105  mm  artillery  opened  up  on 
pre-selected  targets.  [Five]  batteries  [totalling  30  guns]  began  a series  of  air  shaking  salvoes 
of  high  explosive,  illumination  and  air  burst  shells,  that  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
and  into  the  rest  of  the  day.  From  my  position  on  Mount  Kent  you  could  see  the  gunfire 
crashing  against  the  hill,  lighting  up  the  sky  and  sending  up  columns  of  debris. 

6.  Out  at  sea  two  frigates  pounded  Stanley  and  positions  around  the  town  with  four  and  a 
half  inch  guns  directed  by  observers  on  the  shore.  A few  hours  before  dawn  RAF  Vulcans 
continued  the  bombardment  of  Stanley. 

7.  The  [Paratroop]  attack  began  at  12.30.  As  a supporting  bombardment  thudded  over- 
head they  stormed  up  the  steep  slopes  of  Mount  Longdon,  North  West  of  Stanley  which 
was  held  by  about  120  Argentine  troops.  The  first  wave  met  heavy  mortar  and  machine 
gun  fire.  After  a fierce  fight  lasting  90  minutes  most  of  the  Argentines  withdrew  leaving  the 
[Paratroopers]  (suggest:  “troops”)  to  take  the  position.  At  least  eight  were  captured.  They 
[Paras]  came  under  punishing  mortar  and  artillery  fire  during  the  night.  First  reports  said 
there  were  several  dead. 

8.  On  their  southern  flank  [a  Marine  Commando]  (suggest : “another”)  unit  attacked  and 
held  the  Two  Sisters  Mountain  after  a hard  fight  in  which  they  came  under  sustained  and 
accurate  fire  from  Argentine  machine  gun  nests  sited  among  the  rocks  on  the  summit. 

9.  In  the  south  another  [Marine]  unit  attacked  Argentine  troops  dug  in  on  the  reverse 
slopes  of  two  hills.  They  moved  in  from  the  South  East,  blasting  Argentine  emplacements 
with  mortars  and  Milan  anti-tank  missiles,  before  clearing  the  hill  with  machine  gun  fire. 


10.  Last  night  brigade  staff  were  regarding  the  assault  as  a great  success.  Brigade  Comman- 
der Julian  Thompson  said : ‘They  took  ail  the  objectives  set  out  in  my  orders'. 

11.  Gen  Moore  said  the  [Paras]  (suggest:  ‘troops’)  victory  was  ‘an  absolutely  fantastic 
performance.  The  Troops  had  a very  hard  nut  to  crack,  a narrow  craggy  ridge  and^opposi- 
tion  from  snipers  with  night  sights.  They  did,  as  one  might  expect,  a fantastic  job.’ 

12.  As  dawn  rose  yesterday  on  another  cold  sunny  day  you  could  see  the  British  Troops 
digging  in  around  the  frost  covered  peaks  of  their  new  positions.  Sea  Kings  roared  overhead 
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with  105  mm  guns  slung  below  them,  on  their  way  to  new  battery  positions  that  will  put 
them  within  full  range  of  Stanley. 

13.  Marching  towards  the  front  line  we  were  startled  by  two  Harrier  ground  attack 
fighters  which  swooped  in  line  along  the  valley  then  peeled  away  from  each  other  leaving  a 
triumphant  vapour  trail  victory  ‘V’  in  the  sky. 

14.  Despite  the  savage  fighting  by  all  units  the  Argentine  front  line  troops  were  in 
excellent  defensive  positions  and  there  was  surprise  that  British  casualties  were  not  higher. 

15.  The  Argentines  now  hold  only  two  high  positions  in  front  of  Stanley,  their  last 
stronghold  on  East  Falkland. 

16.  Late  yesterday  renewed  artillery  fire  boomed  overhead  as  British  Forces  prepared 
for  the  next  stage  of  the  battle. 
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ANNEX  D 

RADIO  ATLANTICO  DEL  SUR 

1 The  only  arrangement  made  under  MoD  auspices  for  broadcasting  to  the  Falkland 
Islands  or  Argentina  was  the  radio  station.  Radio  Atlantico  del  sur  (RAdS).  The  Govern- 
ment decided  to  set  up  this  station  which  was  entirely  separate  from  Government  Informa- 
tion Services  on  18  May  1982.  The  following  day,  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary,  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Defence,  instructed  the  Director  General  of  the  BBC 
to  release  its  transmitter  Number  302  on  Ascension  Island  for  Government  use  between 
the  hours  of  0815-0945  and  2300-0200  GMT  daily  from  19  May  until  further  notice.  This 
action  was  taken  in  accordance  with  Article  19  of  the  Licence  and  Agreement  of  2 April 
1981  between  the  Government  and  the  BBC,  which  allows  the  Government,  during  times 
of  emergency,  to  make  such  use  of  BBC  facilities  as  it  considers  to  be  necessary  in  the 
public  interest.  RAdS  began  broadcasting  on  the  night  of  19  May  and  continued  until  16 
June.  The  transmitter  was  returned  to  the  BBC  that  same  day. 

1.  The  station  was  established  to  broadcast  in  Spanish  to  the  Argentine  forces  on  the 
Falkland  Islands,  to  make  them  aware  of  events  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  of  world  news 
and  opinion  on  the  crisis,  free  of  the  censorship  imposed  by  the  Argentine, Government. 
The  programmes,  consisted  of  popular  music  likely  to  appeal  to  Argentine  conscripts, 
interspersed  with  news  and  discussion  items  based  on  selections  from  world  media  reports. 
MoD  policy  was  that  no  lies  should  be  told. 

3.  The  handling  of  news  items,  particularly  about  the  Falklands  campaign,  was  seen  as 
an  area  in  which  controversy  might  arise.  The  Station  therefore  culled  all  its  news  items 
from  other  media  reports,  and  made  this  clear  in  its  broadcasts.  This  served  the  dual 
purpose  of  establishing  credibility  and  avoiding  any  possibility  that  RAdS  might  inad- 
vertently release  information  before  the  UK  media  were  permitted  to  do  so. 

4.  There  were,  of  course,  other  broadcasts  reaching  the  Falkland  Islands — including  the 
BBC  external  services — but  these  were  aimed  at  a rather  different  “market”  from  the 
Argentine  conscript.  There  was,  therefore,  a gap  to  be  filled.  In  view  of  the  specific  nature 
of  the  task  and  the  vital  importance  of  ensuring  that  there  was  no  suggestion  of  any 
interference  with  the  BBC’s  editorial  independence  it  was  thought  appropriate  that  the 
Government  should  clearly  be  seen  to  be  running  the  station. 
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21  July  1982]  Sir  Frank  Cooper,  GCB,  CMG,  {Continued 

Brigadier  D J Ramsbotham,  CBE  and  Admiral  A J Whetstone 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Sir  Frank  Cooper,  GCB,  CMG,  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Brigadier  D.  J 
Ramsbotham,  CBE,  Director  of  Public  Relations  (Army)  and  Rear  Admiral  A.  J. 
Whetstone,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff  (Operations),  called  in  and  examined. 


Chairman 

1 . Good  morning,  Sir  Frank. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I am  very  sorry  our 
chief  public  relations  officer,  Neville 
Taylor,  is  not  here.  He  is,  I am  afraid^  ill. 

2.  I am  sorry  to  hear  that  and  no  doubt 
if  at  some  stage  later  on  in  our  inquiry  we 
need  to  refer  some  questions  to  him  we 
might  be  able  to  see  him  for  a short  time. 
Can  I thank  you  for  coming  so  speedily  to 
the  Committee  this  morning?  We  have 
started  on  this  section  of  the  inquiry  on  the 
handling  of  press  and  public  information 
during  the  Falkland  Islands  dispute  while 
it  is  fresh  in  people’s  minds  and  we  have 
contacted  most  of  the  media  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  reporting  from  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Most  of  those  contacted 
have  submitted  documents  to  the  Commit- 
tee. Recently,  while  we  were  in  Washington, 
we  took  the  opportunity  of  discussing  with 
the  press,  television  and  radio  how  they 
had  been  served  by  information  on  the 
Falkland  Islands  by  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  and  our  embassy  in  Washington. 
Could  I start  by  asking  you — and  of  course 
bearing  in  mind  the  speed  with  which  the 
Task  Force  was  put  to  sea — what  plans 
were  made  for  the  media  to  be  included  and 
how  they  were  selected  and  on  what 
previous  experience  was  this  plan  based  and 
which  part  of  the  MoD  was  responsible  for 
these  arrangements  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  The  plans,  as  you 
imply  in  the  question,  were  put  together 
very  hastily  and  very  quickly  because,  as 
you  pointed  out  yourself,  the  Task  Force 
was  assembled  very  quickly.  In  the  first 
place,  the  decisions  were  taken  by  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  on  the  basis  that  a 
limited  number  of  correspondents  would  be 
taken  and  we  asked  the  Newspaper 
Proprietors’  Association  to  nominate  a 
number  of  people.  The  original,  total 
number  was  intended  to  be  six.  The  reason 
for  that  was  two-fold.  First,  it  was  quite 
clear  to  us  right  at  the  beginning  that  we  did 
not  know  what  the  eventual  size  and  com- 
position of  the  Task  Force  was  going  to  be, 
that  we  wanted  to  get  the  press  and 
broadcasting  media  aboard  as  fast  as  we 
possibly  could,  that  there  was  limited 


accommodation  and  that  there  was  ob- 
viously going  to  be  some  invidious  choice. 
The  nominations  came  in,  we  then  looked 
at  them  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  they  did 
not  seem  to  us  a fully  representative 
gathering,  so  the  figure  then  went  up  to  10 
and  it  then  went  up  to  12  and  it  eventually 
finished  up  at  the  end  at  29  people.  I think, 
with  hindsight — and  I would  not  like  to  say 
these  were  definitive  lessons  at  this  stage— 
there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds— and  this 
may  surprise  you,  but  I am  going  to  say  it 
now — we  had  more  people  with  the  Task 
Force  than  we  could  properly  cope  with  in 
the  light  of  the  conditions  on  the  ships  and 
on  land.  I have  no  doubt  whatsoever  about 
that  and  we  would  have  been  better  with  a 
smaller  number  of  people  who  could  have 
been  looked  after  more  fully  and  of  course 
that  is  a lesson  with  hindsight.  As  to  the 
mechanics  of  the  thing,  we  would  have  been 
much  better — and  again  this  is  looking 
back — to  have  had  direct  discussions  with 
the  editors  of  the  various  media  groups  and 
asked  them  for  advice  at  that  stage.  Again, 
whether  that  would  have  been  possible, 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
give  accommodation  in  the  initial  time 
available,  I do  not  know  but  I think  that 
would  have  been  a better  arrangement.The 
origins  of  the  decisions  were  in  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  and  they  were  taken  by  the 
process  by  which  a Ministry  works,  namely, 
they  came  out  of  the  public  relations  area 
in  the  first  place,  and  were  discussed  with 
me  and  with  Ministers  and  with  my 
military  colleagues.  When  the  nominations 
looked  to  us  rather  odd,  it  was  we  who 
increased  them,  not  under  pressure  from 
Number  10,  although  a lot  of  editors  did 
write  to  Number  10,  and  we  then  went  up 
to  the  figure  of  29  over  a period  of  time. 
There  were  other  difficulties.  At  first,  we 
thought,  well,  no-one  would  go  on  the 
initial  ships ; shall  we  try  and  fly  them  out  to 
Ascension  Island?  But  that  was  a high 
risk  operation  and  we  did  not  know  it 
would  work.  It  was  obviously  not  a 
sensible  decision  to  take  at  that  time.  We 
got,  obviously,  a good  number  of  com- 
plaints from  the  media  and  the  eventual 
number  of  29  was  arrived  at  by  trying  to 
set  as  broad  a spectrum  of  coverage  as  one 
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possibly  could,  including  regional  papers, 
independent  radio  and  so  forth.  It  did  not 
satisfy  everybody.  We  had  a waiting  list  of 
about  100  for  most  of  the  time  the  opera- 
tions were  on. 

3.  It  was  suggested  to  us  that  at  the 
weekend  the  Task  Force  were  being 
embarked,  names  were  drawn  out  of  a hat 
at  one  stage.  Was  this  true  or  not? 

Sir  Frank  Cooper ) Not  as  far  as  I am 
aware  but  I was  not  privy  to  the  precise 
processes  by  which  the  original  nominations 
were  put  to  us. 

Mr  Mates 

4.  Who  were  the  original  six  nominations 
you  received  from  the  NPA  that  you 
thought  were  unbalanced  ? 

(Brigadier  Ramsbotham ) I think  it  was  the 
Guardian,  the  Telegraph,  the  Express,  the 
Sun  and  the  Star,  as  far  as  I remember. 

Mr  Patten 

5.  There  were  two  from  the  Express? 

(Brigadier  Ramsbotham)  Nominated  by 

the  Proprietors  Association. 

6.  Drawn  out  of  a hat  ? 

(Brigadier  Ramsbotham)  It  was  left  to 
them  to  nominate,  having  been  asked  to 
produce  the  numbers. 

Mr  Dunn 

7.  Were  any  applications  received  by 
you  prior  to  the  agreement  which  you 
finally  reached  of  29  from  the  foreign  press 
association  and,  if  so,  who  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  No.  Again,  with 
hindsight,  we  probably  ought  to  have  had 
one  or  more  representatives  of  the  foreign 
press  but  they  were  singularly  disinterested 
right  at  the  start. 

8.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  that  is  not  the  point  of  view  they  now 
express? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I am  sure  I would  not 
be  surprised  to  know  that. 

9.  Indeed,  they  give  indications,  some 
of  them,  that  an  application  was  made 
to  the  appropriate  authorities  immediately 
and  they  believe  that  through  the  lengthy 
procedure  and  the  indecision  at  the  MoD  at 
that  moment  in  time,  the  answer  they 
received  was  far  from  satisfactory.  What 
would  you  say  to  that  ? 


(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I have  no  knowledge 
of  that.  I will  make  some  further  inquiries 
and  see  if  I can  throw  any  light  on  it  but  it 
certainly  is  not  the  picture  I have. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

10.  It  would  seem  you  were  rather 
caught  up  by  events.  Was  there  no  pre- 
planning for  a possible  emergency  over  the 
the  preceding  years  or  months  and  could 
you  say  whether  cost  was  a factor  at  all  in 
the  whole  of  this  business  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  If  I may  take  the  last 
point  first,  the  answer  is  that  at  the  initial 
stage,  cost  was  certainly  not  an  element. 
Space  was  an  element  because  we  had 
actually  to  physically  remove  some  people 
who  could  have  gone  on  some  of  the  early 
ships,  but  I do  not  think  that  was  a signi- 
ficant issue  in  its  own  right.  On  the  first 
question,  the  answer  to  that  must  be  that 
there  was  not  pre-planning  because  we 
had  not  expected  to  do  an  operation  of  this 
kind.  If  one  goes  back  to  1966,  it  was 
stated  in  the  White  Paper  that  we  would 
not  undertake  major  operations  of  war 
except  in  joint  work  with  our  allies  and  we 
had  not  been  planning  an  operation  8,000 
miles  away  so  there  was  no  pre-planning  in 
that  sense. 

11.  But  you  are  saying  there  would  have 
been  pre-planning  had  it  been  a NATO 
operation,  had  it  been  an  attack  on  West 
Germany  or  something  like  that? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Yes,  but  I would  be 
less  than  honest  if  I did  not  say  that  we  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  pre-planning 
that  we  had  done  there  and  we  shall 
obviously  need  to  take  steps,  and  are  so 
doing,  to  improve  it. 

Chairman 

12.  What  would  you  say  was  the  state  of 
relations  with  the  press  in  the  period 
preceding  the  Falkland  Islands  conflict? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Do  you  mean 
between  us  and  the  Press  ? 

13.  Yes. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I think  probably 
situation  fairly  normal  is  the  only  answer  I 
can  give  to  that.  No  doubt  we  shall  prob- 
ably get  two  different  accounts,  one  from 
me  and  one  from  the  press,  but  I think  our 
relations  with  the  press  are  on  the  whole, 
not  unconstructive. 

14.  There  was  a thought  that  after  the 
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Navy  leaks  things  were  not  too  good. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  No.  I think  we  have 
peaks  and  troughs  with  our  relations  with 
the  press.  When  defences  are  subject  to 
debate,  there  are  some  for  and  some 
against,  f do  not  think  they  were  particu- 
larly bad.  They  might  not  have  been  totally 
smooth  but  they  were  reasonably  according 
to  normal,  I think. 

15.  There  are  a few  other  gentlemen  in 
the  room  I could  have  well  addressed  this 
question  to  but  it  would  not  be  practical,  I 
think. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I doubt  whether  you 
would  get  the  same  answer. 

Dr  Gilbert 

16.  How  often  do  you  have  regular 
briefings  for  the  press  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  There  is  briefing 
about  once  a month  on  a macro  scale. 

Sir  John  Langford  Holt 

17.  A large  one? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Right;  I stand  cor- 
rected. There  are  a whole  series  of  regular 
briefings  which  are  arranged  by  the 
Services  and  by  the  Procurement  Executive 
on  particular  issues  when  there  is  some- 
thing to  do  or  when  journalists  or  people 
make  particular  requests  for  facilities. 

Dr  Gilbert 

18.  At  these  regular  briefings,  who 
chooses  the  subjects  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  On  the  whole  we 
have  tended  to  do  so  but  we  are  always 
very  prepared  to  respond  to  any  request 
put  to  us  and  we  have  done  so. 

19.  How  long  do  these  regular  briefings 
normally  last  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  About  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a quarter. 

20.  What  proportion  of  the  time  is 
available  for  general  questions  by  the  press 
outside  the  subject  that  you  have  originally 
chosen  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  It  differs  a little, 
depending  on  the  subject  and  the  amount 
of  interest  shown.  On  some  of  them  the 
press  are  not  very  interested  at  all  and 
would  much  rather  get  on  to  asking 
questions;  on  others  they  are  very  interested 
and  they  will  address  questions,  forexample. 


in  relation  to  the  briefings  that  were  given 
on  Afghanistan  when  that  was  at  its  height 
but  on  the  whole  I would  say  the  averatr? 
is  20  to  30  minutes.  8 

21.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that 
the  Committee  has  been  told  that  the  press 
is  not  satisfied  with  these  briefings  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  usually  spoon-red 
stuff  that  you  want  to  tell  them  and  they 
have  very  little  chance  to  have  general  dis- 
cussions with  you  about  subjects  they  want 
to  raise?  This  is  not  a Committee  view 
this  is  a view  which  is  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  It  would  not  sur- 
prise me,  because  I had  heard  that  myself. 

22.  When  had  you  heard  that?  How 
often  have  you  heard  that  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Fairly  recently  but 
let  me  make  two  answers  to  that.  The  first 
is  that  the  remedy  for  this  lies  partly  in  the 
press’s  own  hands.  We  are  there  to  give 
them  as  good  a service  as  we  possibly  can 
and  we  are  very  willing  to  have  more 
briefings  on  subjects  of  their  own  choice  but 
they  have  always  been  there  and  available 
to  raise  any  issue  that  they  want  with  us 
and  we  would  do  our  best  to  deal  with  it. 

23.  The  question  is  not  whether  you  are 
at  fault  in  not  being  prepared  to  deal  with 
specific  areas.  I think  the  information 
reaching  us  is  that  you  have  a really  good 
record  on  that,  and  when  specific  requests 
are  put  to  you  you  are  prepared  to  answer 
them,  albeit  with  a certain  delay.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  the  building  up  over  a 
period  of  time  of  a basis  of  good  relations 
between  the  Ministry  and  members  of  the 
media  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  there 
is  not  active  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  as  compared  with,  say, 
the  Foreign  Office.  I am  not  suggesting  that 
you  should  have  briefings  as  often  as  the 
Foreign  Office,  just  that  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  there  is  no  sensitivity  in  the 
Ministry  of  Defence,  no  realisation  of  the 
need  to  develop  a body  of  trust  between  the 
media  and  the  press  and  the  Ministry  and  as 
a result  when  you  have  reached  a crisis 
strains  emerge  which,  if  the  trust  was  there 
already,  would  be  regarded  as  trivial. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I would  myself 
regard  that  as  an  over-simplification.  I 
think  we  can  improve  and  are  very  ready  to 
discuss  things. 
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24.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  you  can 
improve? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) We  can  improve  by 
having  rather  more  discussions  than  we 
have  had  in  the  past  but  there  is  a vast 
amount  which  does  go  on.  There  are  a very 
large  number  of  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able to  the  press  at  any  time.  I think  the 
suggestion  or  what  you  are  in  fact  saying 
and  what  I have  heard,  and  I think  the 
two  are  the  same,  is  that  people  would  like 
a more  regular  weekly  meeting  in  a rather 
more  free  and  easy  unstructured  style  when 
questions  might  be  asked  on  a basis  of 
choice  as  it  were.  We  are  certainly  very 
willing  to  consider  that  and  I am  surprised 
quite  frankly  that  this  suggestion  has  only 
just  emerged  within  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks.  I have  never  heard  of  it  before. 

25.  At  these  regular  briefings  how  often 
are  Ministers  present  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) Not  very  often  but 
they  will  also  do  briefings  of  their  own. 

26.  Could  you  give  us  some  feel  of  how 
often  the  Ministers  are  present  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) Oh,  very  rarely,  but 
they  also  do  briefings  of  their  own  with  in- 
dividual correspondents  and  with  groups 
of  them. 

27.  At  whose  instigation  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) Either  direction. 

28.  Normally  whose  instigation?  Is  it 
not  normally  from  Ministers  who  want  to 
get  a story  over  rather  than  just  develop  a 
relationship  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  No,  I do  not  think  it 
is.  I think  it  is  quite  frequent  that  a corres- 
pondent would  say,  “Could  I see  Minister 
X about  this,  that  or  the  other?”  but  there 
are  occasions  when  Minister  X will  say, “I 
would  like  to  see  one  or  more  correspon- 
dents to  tell  them  about  X,  Y or  Z”. 

Mr  Conlan 

29.  Are  these  briefings  on  or  off  the 
record? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Ministers’  briefings 
are  what  they  choose  them  to  be. 

30.  But  I am  not  speaking  of  Ministers’ 
meetings.  I am  speaking  about  the  regular 
meetings. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  The  regular  ones  are 
off  the  record. 


31.  All  of  them? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  All  of  them. 

32.  Do  you  have  any  non-attributable 
briefings? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I would  say  they  are 
non-attributable,  off  the  record. 

33.  All  of  them? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Let  me  try  and  clear 
this  up.  The  regular  briefings  we  have  been 
talking  about  are  off  the  record  and  not 
attributable  other  than  to  Whitehall 
sources  or  something  of  that  kind. 

34.  What  proportion  of  briefings  are  on 
the  record? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I do  not  know 
because  the  only  people  who  would  nor- 
mally brief  on  the  record  would  be  Min- 
isters unless  a Minister  gave  a particular 
authority  to  an  individual  to  give  an  on- 
the-record  briefing  which  would  tend  to  be 
about  a professional/technical  subject,  for 
example  something  to  do  with  industry  or 
with  an  R and  D establishment  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

35.  Do  you  have  facilities  for  providing  a 
briefing  of  such  a kind  on  request  rather 
than  at  these  regular  monthly  briefings  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Yes. 

36.  And  are  the  requests  normally  met? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Yes.  There  are  two 

kinds  of  request.  There  is  the  request  for  a 
briefing  by  the  Minister  and  Ministers 
make  up  their  own  minds  whether  they  do 
want  to  do  it  on  the  record  or  whether  they 
do  not  and  I doubt  they  need  advice  from 
officials,  except  in  the  most  general  terms, 
on  the  way  they  are  going  to  do  a briefing.  I 
think  Ministers  on  the  whole  in  my  experi- 
ence have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  try  and  be 
helpful  to  the  press  although  they  obviously 
also  like  it  to  be  helpful  to  them.  This 
applies  irrespective  of  party,  if  I may  say  so. 

I think  as  far  as  requests  for  background 
briefing  or  making  available  facilities  to  the 
media  and  press  are  concerned,  we  do  our 
best  to  help.  We  do  not  accede  to  every 
request  because  it  may  happen  to  coincide 
with  something  that  may  be  in  the  pipeline 
but  I think  the  large  majority  of  those 
requests  are  met  at  one  time  or  another. 

37.  Has  the  frequency  of  these  briefings 
— I am  not  speaking  of  Ministerial  brief- 
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ings;  I am  speaking  of  strictly  Civil  Service 
briefings — been  reduced  in  the  last  12 
months? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I think  it  has  prob- 
ably gone  down  a little  but  not  very  much. 

38.  Any  reason  for  that? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I suppose  it  must 
have  gone  up  statistically  if  I answer  your 
question  with  precision  because  during  the 
Falklands  there  were  very  many  more 
briefings,  so  statistically  over  12  months  it 
has  gone  up,  but  the  frequency  of  what  you 
might  call  the  normal  briefings  has  gone 
down  a little,  it  would  appear,  but  not  very 
much,  is  the  answer.  The  reason  was  that 
there  was  a defence  look  going  ahead, 
particularly  during  last  summer,  leading 
to  the  publication  of  the  White  Paper  about 
a year  ago,  so  in  those  circumstances 
there  tends  to  be  a little  falling  off  but  I do 
not  think  there  has  been  a very  large 
falling  off. 

Chairman 

39.  I want  to  get  the  Committee  back  to 
the  Falkland  Islands  now.  In  your  mem- 
orandum you  said  that  at  no  time  were 
Government  information  services  involved 
in  psychological  operations  or  disinforma- 
tion. Was  Radio  Atlantico  not  intended  as  a 
psychological  operation?  The  press  also 
claim  that  they  were  misled  by  statements 
about  “no  D-Day  type  landing”  on  the 
Falklands  prior  to  the  San  Carlos  landing. 
Could  you  comment  on  these  two  points? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  On  Radio  Atlantico 
del  Sur  the  answer  is  that  our  information 
people  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  not 
run  by  them.  It  was  not  set  up  by  them.  It 
was  originally  thought  that  it  might  be  a 
black  propaganda  station  but  that  was  not 
the  case  and  it  was  never  set  up  with  that  as 
an  intention  and  the  ruling  was  quite  clear  at 
the  start,  that  it  was  to  publish  news  and  it 
was  not,  repeat  not,  to  go  in  for  black  propa- 
ganda or  anything  of  that  kind.  I think  it  is 
perfectly  true  to  say  that  it  was  hoped  it 
would  have  some  psychological  impact  on 
the  Argentinians  in  the  Falkland  Islands  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  damage  their  will  to 
continue  fighting  and  that  was  certainly  one 
of  its  aims,  but  it  was  not  acting  on  the 
basis  of  it  being  a black  propaganda 
station. 

40.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  the 
press’s  claim  that  they  were  misled  about 


the  “no  D-Day  type  landing”  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Surely.  As  far  as  that 
was  concerned  we  were  in  the  most  extremelv 
sensitive  time  in  the  Falkland  Island 
operations.  I think  getting  people  ashore 
and  even  more  important,  getting  the 
supplies  that  go  with  the  people  ashore 
so  that  they  can  survive  when  they  get  on 
shore  was  perhaps  the  most  sensitive  part 
of  the  whole  operation.  As  far  as  we  were 
concerned  we  expected  that  the  task  force 
would  put  people  ashore  in  San  Carlos  on 
the  night  in  which  they  were  put  ashore 
We  could  not  be  absolutely  certain  that 
the  operation  would  go  ahead  because 
obviously  the  weather,  cloud  cover,  etc,  and 
the  general  state  of  affairs  in  the  operational 
area  was  something  that  the  commander 
was  in  charge  of,  but  we  as  a Ministry,  at 
least  a very  limited  number  of  us,  did 
expect  that  the  landing  would  take  place 
that  night.  It  would  not  have  surprised  us 
if  it  had  not  taken  place  that  night.  It  was 
quite  possible  that  they  might  have  had  to 
delay  it  24  hours.  Throughout  the  operation 
many  things  had  to  be  delayed  from  time 
to  time  simply  to  deal  with  local  conditions, 
so  it  was  quite  possible  that  it  might  have 
been  delayed  for  24  hours.  We  also  knew 
that  there  were  a number  of  other  diver- 
sionary landings  going  to  take  place  and 
they  did  in  fact  take  place  at  various  parts 
in  the  same  sequence  of  operations,  but  we 
did  certainly  expect  that  a large  body  of 
our  land  forces  would  be  put  ashore  in  San 
Carlos  Water  then.  That  is  I think  the 
basic  operational  background  and  it  is  im- 
portant in  my  view  to  understand  it.  When 
I saw  the  press  on  the  evening  before  I cer- 
tainly did  not  tell  them  the  whole  story. 
I make  no  bones  about  that  whatsoever.  1 
certainly  said  I did  not  expect  a D-Day 
type  of  invasion,  and  I did  not  expect  a 
D-Day  type  of  invasion  because  the  whole 
aim  of  the  operation  was  to  get  the  forces 
ashore  on  an  unopposed  landing.  A D-Day 
type  invasion  in  my  mind  is  actually  an 
opposed  landing,  and  if  I may  say  so,  I 
knew  what  I was  talking  about  because  I 
have  been  on  one,  but  I certainly  did  not 
tell  people  that  we  were  going  ashore  with 
the  forces  that  we  were.  I am  quite  ready 
to  accept  that  I did  not  unveil  the  whole 
picture  and  I am  delighted  there  was 
a good  deal  of  speculation  and  it  was  very 
helpful  to  us,  quite  frankly,  and  from  my 
conversation  with  the  press  subsequently, 
together  with  those  that  my  people  had, 
most  of  the  press  understand  what  actually 
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Chairman] 

happened.  We  did  not  tell  a lie — but  we 
did  not  tell  the  whole  truth. 

Mr  George 

41 . Were  there  other  instances  where  you 
did  not  tell  lies  but  something  that  was  not 
entirely  the  whole  truth  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Yes.  I think  that  was 
the  sharpest  example.  We  aimed  through- 
out not  to  lie.  There  were  certainly  occas- 
ions when  we  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth 
and  we  did  not  correct  things  that  were 
being  mistaken  or  misread.  I suppose  the 
earliest  and  the  classic  case  was  HMS 
Superb  which  sailed  from  Gibraltar  a few 
days  beforehand  and  it  was  then  assumed 
that  it  had  gone  to  the  Falkland  Islands.  We 
certainly  did  nothing  to  correct  that  at  all. 
We  would  not  have  done  in  any  circum- 
stances because  we  do  not  say  where  our 
hunter/killer  and  nuclear  submarines  are 
going  anywhere  at  any  time.  This  was  then 
compounded  by  its  arrival  back  in  Scotland 
and  nobody  noticed  it  for  several  days  but 
we  did  not  say  anything  about  that  either, 
and  it  had  never  been  anywhere  near  the 
Falkland  Islands. 

42.  You  appear  to  be  taking  some  slight 
satisfaction  from  the  way  in  which  the 
truth  was  not  absolutely  presented. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I thought  that  was  an 
extremely  helpful  thing  because  l am  quite 
clear  that  the  Argentinians  thought  that 
HMS  Superb  had  gone  to  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  therefore  it  must  have  had 
some  impact  on  their  naval  operations. 

43.  May  I ask  then  what  db  you  believe 
the  goals  of  information  giving  to  be  in  a 
conflict  such  as  the  Falklands  ? Clearly  the 
dissemination  of  truth  is  not  absolutely  the 
top  priority. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I think  the  goals  are 
reasonably  well  summarised  in  our  mem- 
orandum. I put  them  something  like  this: 
first  of  all,  obviously  the  public  has  got  a 
right  to  know — I do  not  think  it  has  an 
unlimited  right  to  know  in  times  of  warfare. 
Obviously  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
point  of  view  we  have  to  give  a very  high 
priority  to  the  security  of  our  own  forces 
and  to  the  success  of  our  operations. 
Equally  obviously  I believe  that  we  have 
got  to  do  our  best  to  limit  the  distress 
caused  to  next  of  kin  when  there  are  casual- 
ties. This  is  not  always  attainable  but  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important 


elements.  I think  it  is  terribly  important 
that  we  do  actually  tell  the  truth:  that  does 
not,  in  my  view,  mean  that  one  can  afford 
on  every  occasion  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
but  I would  stress  very  strongly — we  did  not 
tell  lies.  My  own  judgment  is  that  we 
were  believed  not  merely  here  to  a very 
large  extent  in  this  country  but  we  were 
also  believed  abroad,  and  all  the  evidence 
we  have  from  abroad  is  that  we  were 
believed.  This  was  not  true  with  the 
Argentinians  and  if  you  watched  the 
Argentinian  news  and  press  releases  that 
went  on  they  changed  very  much.  The 
Invincible  and  Hermes  were  being  sunk 
daily  at  one  stage.  But  from  starting  with  a 
lot  of  claims,  some  of  which  we  did  correct 
from  time  to  time,  they  changed  to  getting 
much  nearer  the  truth  but  never  actually 
attained  it. 

44.  Are  transcripts  of  Radio  Atlantico 
del  Sur  available  and,  if  they  are,  can  we 
have  access  to  them  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) There  are  summaries 
of  them  available.  I think  the  answer  to 
that  must  be  yes. 


Mr  Patten 

45.  Can  I move  on  to  areas  of  responsi- 
bility both  within  the  Department  and 
within  the  Government  as  a whole?  I do 
not  want  to  oversimplify  but  at  the 
beginning,  in  the  days  before  the  Task 
Force  sailed,  it  was  not  only  the  case  that 
there  was  not  a plan  on  the  shelf  for  the 
handling  of  information  for  the  reasons  you 
adduced.  There  were  plans,  for  example, 
for  the  conversion  of  merchant  ships  but  no 
plans  for  the  handling  of  information,  and 
neither  was  there  a chief  publicity  officer  in 
the  Ministry  of  Defence.  How  long  had 
that  post  been  vacant  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  The  position  on  that 
was  this.  We  are  talking  about  a chief 
public  relations  officer  rather  than  chief 
publicity  officer.  There  was  an  acting 
chief  public  relations  officer  who  was 
being  paid  for  the  job  and  was  actually 
in  charge  of  public  relations  at  that  time. 
We  had  been  waiting  for  several  weeks  for 
the  arrival  of  Neville  Taylor  and  the  reason 
for  this  was  twofold:  that  there  was  a 
possibility  that  he  might  have  gone  to 
another  job  which  had  then  to  be  resolved, 
and  that  he  was  just  finishing  off  some  work 
in  the  DHSS,  and  he  arrived  in  about  the 
second  week  in  April. 
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46.  So  he  arrived  in  the  second  week  in 
April  and  was  he  in  charge  of  the  handling 
of  information  in  the  MoD  when  he 
arrived  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  No.  He  had  a little 
run-in  period  because,  although  he  was  in 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  at  an  earlier 
period  in  his  career,  he  started  off  by  not 
taking  over  full  control  of  the  whole  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  operations  but  having  a 
general  remit  over  the  rest  of  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  field.  He  was  then  put  explicitly 
and  directly  in  full  charge  on,  I think, 
about  the  18th  or  19th  May. 

47.  So  until  then  Mr  Macdonald  was 
still  in  charge  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) Yes. 

48.  What  about  responsibility  on  the 
official  side  in  the  Government  as  a whole? 
In  annex  B,  paragraph  4,  of  your  evidence 
to  us  you  say  “During  the  Falkland 
Islands  crisis  the  information  effort  was 
co-ordinated  on  a daily  basis  by  the  No.  10 
Press  Office.”  Could  you  tell  us  a bit  more 
about  how  exactly  that  worked? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I have  been  away  in 
Brussels,  and  I was  slightly  surprised  to  see 
that.  I thought  it  was  a slightly  odd  state- 
ment, quite  frankly.  I think  what  that  is 
shorthand  for  is  that  there  was  a daily 
meeting  in  No.  10  under  the  Chief  Press 
Officer,  Bernard  Ingham,  of  all  the 
departments  that  were  in  any  way  re- 
motely connected  with  what  was  going  on; 

I would  put  that  in  our  jargon  as  a touching 
hands  exercise  rather  than  a co-ordination 
exercise.  We  normally  sent  the  Chief  Press 
Officer,  sometimes  the  CPR,  occasionally 
acting  CPR,  but  it  was  a quick  exchange  of 
the  day’s  news  rather  than  a detailed  co- 
ordination exercise. 


straightforward  exercise.  Throughout  ihp 
period  the  main  links  were  between  the 
Foreign  Office  and  ourselves  and  we  are 
very  close  to  the  Foreign  Office.  We  work 
every  day  of  our  lives  very,  very  closely  wi  h 
the  Foreign  Office  and  I think  very  wen 
with  the  Foreign  Office.  We  have  go 
direct  communications  with  them  Every 
body  knows  everybody  very  well.  We  have 
got  tubes  which  can  send  papers  in  one 
direction  and  another,  television  which 
goes  from  one  building  to  another  and  all 
the  press  releases  that  we  put  out  were  seen 
by  the  Foreign  Office  and  were  sent  off  by 
them  to  their  posts  overseas  as  they  wished 
So  co-ordination  is,  I find,  rather  an  odd 
word,  altogether.  I do  not  think  you  have  a 
great  co-ordination  exercise. 


Mr  Dunn 

50.  Was  there  any  occasion  on  which 
you  made  a statement  at  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  after  which  immediately  or  con- 
sequently in  a reasonably  short  period  of 
time  another  statement  was  made  by 
another  department  on  the  subject? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Not  that  I am  aware 
of. 


Mr  Patten 

5 1 .  I am  surprised  about  what  you  say 
about  co-ordination.  Not  very  long  ago  a 
Minister  was  reported  to  co-ordinate  the 
Government’s  information  services.  Is 
there  still  a Minister  co-ordinating  the 
Government’s  information  services?  Was 
he  co-ordinating  them  during  the  Falklands 
crisis  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Oh,  yes,  he  was  aware 
of  what  was  going  on  because  he  was 
briefed  daily  and  there  was  a small  present- 
ation unit  within  the  Cabinet  Office  which 
was  arranging  and  sorting  information  and 
making  it  available. 


49.  So  if  No.  10  did  not  perform  the  co- 
ordinating role,  who  did? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I do  not  think  there 
was  a real  need  for  a major  co-ordinating 
role.  There  were  a few  meetings  of  the 
departments  which  were  involved  but  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  whole  period— I am 
going  right  back  to  the  beginning  of  April, 
the  first  few  weeks  in  April— much  interest 
was  centred  on  the  diplomatic  activity  and 
that,  of  course,  was  led  by  the  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Office.  We  were,  I think, 
then  busily  assembling  and  getting  the  Task 
Force  on  the  way  so  that  was  a perfectly 


52.  Was  the  same  Minister,  the  Leader 
of  the  House  then,  you  are  saying,  respon- 
sible for  the  co-ordination  of  information  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Yes.1 

Dr  Gilbert 

53.  You  say  you  were  surprised  that  this 
passage  appeared  in  your  document,  Sir 
Frank.  Who  put  it  in? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I accept  responsibility 
for  it.  AH  I am  saying  is  that  had  I been 


Witness’s  footnote:  The  answers  to  QQ  51  and  52  relate  to 
the  role  played  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
and  Paymaster  General  who  supervised  day-to-day  liaison 
of  information  matters  between  the  Departments  concern- 
ed. 
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Dr  Gilbert] 

writing  it  myself  I would  not  have  put  it  in 
quite  that  way,  to  be  quite  frank. 

54.  My  question  stands. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I take  full  responsi- 
bility for  it  and  I think  I was  putting  a gloss 
on  it.  What  I would  have  said  had  I been 
writing  that  was  that  there  were  daily 
meetings  chaired  by  the  No.  10  Press 
Office.  But  “Co-ordination”  gives  a sense 
of  direction,  a sense  of  somebody  sorting 
things  out  etc.,  etc.,  and  though  there  were 
occasions  when  this  was  necessary  and 
there  were  discussions  between  Ministers 
on  occasion  whether  something  should  or 
should  not  happen,  there  was  not  time  to 
co-ordinate  in  the  sense  of  having  orderly 
meetings.  I think  it  is  terribly  important  to 
understand  this,  that  the  news  really  did 
not  start  to  come  in  from  the  Falkland 
Islands  till  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
the  real  work  of  the  day  took  place  between 
about  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  10 
o’clock  at  night  because  of  the  difference  in 
the  timescale  in  that  the  Falkland  Islands 
were  four  hours  behind  London  time.  So 
there  was  not  any  news  in  the  morning  of 
any  kind  virtually. 

55.  I do  not  think  anyone  on  the  Com- 
mittee is  actually  accusing  you  of  co- 
ordinating anything.  We  are  obliged  for 
that  disavowal.  Nevertheless,  was  this 
document  of  yours  not  cleared  with  No.  1 0 
before  it  was  sent  to  the  Committee  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) Which  document  ? 

56.  The  Ministry  of  Defence  memoran- 
dum to  the  House  of  Commons  Defence 
Committee? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I think  it  was  seen  by 
various  other  government  departments  but 
we  are  responsible  for  it. 

57.  That  is  an  interesting  concept  you 
are  beginning  to  raise.  Are  you  suggesting 
other  departments  might  have  dissented 
from  some  elements  in  it  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I am  not  suggesting 
that  at  all. 

58.  Should  we  infer  that  you  are  con- 
tent that  all  other  government  departments 
would  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  submission  from  the  Ministry 
of  Defence? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I think  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Committee  is  from  the 


Ministry  of  Defence. 

59.  I understand  that  very  well  but  I 
repeat  my  question:  are  you  confident  that 
all  other  arms  of  government  would  sub- 
scribe to  what  is  in  this  document? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I am  pretty  confident, 
yes.  They  might  have  individual  glosses  to 
put  on  it  but  I am  quite  clear  that  they 
would.  In  fact,  it  was  seen  by  No.  10  and  by 
the  Foreign  Office  as  well. 

Chairman 

60.  I wonder  why  they  did  not  delete  it 
then? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper  I am  terribly  sorry,  I 
said  I was  actually  away  in  Brussels  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

61 . I am  just  wondering,  if  No.  10  saw  it, 
why  they  did  not  delete  it  when  it  says  they 
were  co-ordinating?  It  is  rather  surprising. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I am  not  sure,  though 
I suspect  we  put  these  words  in  ourselves 
and  I think  they  might  have  been  better 
phrased. 

Mr  Patten 

62.  Sir  Frank,  you  draft  beautifully.  How 
would  you  have  phrased  it?  What  would 
you  have  said  instead  of  “co-ordination”  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I would  simply  have 
said,  during  the  Falkland  Islands  crisis 
there  was  a daily  meeting  of  press  officers  in 
No.  10  so  that  everyone  was  in  touch  with 
what  was  happening.  I do  not  think  I 
would  go  any  further  than  that,  and  that  is 
the  truth,  quite  frankly. 

Sir  John  Langford-Holt 

63.  Sir  Frank,  one  of  the  essentials  in 
fighting  a propaganda  war  is  the  speed  and 
effectiveness  with  which  information  gets 
through.  I wonder  if  you  would  comment  on 
what  certainly  appeared  to  be  the  case,  that 
you  could  get  visual  records  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  Falkland  Islands  through 
Argentinian  sources  much  faster  than  we 
could  get  them  through  our  own  sources  in 
this  country. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Could  I make  a gen- 
eral background  comment  on  this  because 
I think  it  is  rather  important.  I think  right 
from  the  start  of  the  Task  Force  sailing 
very  early  and  very  quickly  at  the  beginning 
of  April  we  were  in  an  extremely  difficult 
position  and  I have  not  seen  this  mentioned 
anywhere  as  yet.  We  knew  we  were  in  a 
difficult  position  because  the  Task  Force 
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Sir  John  Langford  Holt] 
was  going  to  sail  on  a long,  long  journey  of 
8,000  miles  down  to  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Everybody  was  going  to  be  crying  out  for 
news,  there  was  going  to  be  a singular  lack 
of  news  other  than  people  sitting  on  ships 
and  ships  sailing,  etc.,  etc.  There  was  then 
going  to  be  another  period  where  there  was 
going  to  be  some  kind  of  maritime  activity 
but  with  no  land  activity  and  a further 
group  of  ships,  some  of  which  sailed  very 
slowly,  was  going  to  follow  up,  so  there 
were  going  to  be  several  weeks  of  exclusively 
maritime  activity.  There  was  then  going  to 
be  some  kind  of  amphibious  landing  which 
we  knew  at  the  best  could  not  take  place 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  It  was 
originally  thought  to  be  about  the  20th  or 
something  of  that  order  which  proved  to  be 
optimistic,  as  it  was  always  likely  to  be. 
Then  there  was  the  probability  or  possibility 
that  we  would  put  forces  ashore  and  there 
would  be  land  activity.  So  there  was  this 
extremely  long  drawn-out  period  of  activity 
and  it  was  going  to  be  some  weeks  before 
there  was  going  to  be  a lot  of  hard  news. 
This  was  an  absolutely  fundamental 
difficulty  right  from  the  start.  I think  we  did 
know  that  we  were  going  to  be  exposed, 
particularly  in  the  early  period,  to  a lot  of 
Argentinian  propaganda  and  that  film  was 
going  to  come  from  the  Argentine  and 
indeed  could  well  come  from  other  coun- 
tries. We  had  no  technical  means  of  get- 
ting film  ashore  from  our  own  ships,  for  a 
reason  which  is  explained  in  the  memoran- 
dum attached  to  our  evidence.  We  tried 
very  hard,  and  both  the  BBC  and  ITV 
pressed  us  very  hard  and  put  their  full  re- 
sources into  an  effort  to  try  and  find 
technical  ways  of  doing  it  and  it  was  not 
solved.  We  put  our  full  resources  in  our- 
selves and  we  used  our  R&D  establish- 
ments to  the  full.  We  just  did  not  find  a 
way  through.  Where  I think  we  are  open  to 
criticism  is  that  we  should  have  done  better 
than  we  did  on  what  is  a very  much  simpler 
problem  which  was  the  supply  of  still  pic- 
tures which  did  come  through  eventually, 
but  they  came  through  much  later  than 
they  should  have  done.  They  were  of  an 
extremely  high  quality  indeed;  someone 
said  to  me  from  the  press  that  they  were 
better  quality  than  you  would  get  from 
Wembley  on  the  day  of  the  cup  final,  but 
we  should  have  done  that  more  quickly  and 
we  readily  accept  that. 

64.  There  was  no  organisational  hiatus 


within  the  Department  or  any  other 
department  which  caused  a delay  in  these 
photographs?  It  was  a technical  problem 
and  nothing  else? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I think  there  was  no 
organisational  hiatus  as  far  as  the  television 
side  was  concerned.  Initially,  the  extent  of 
the  problem  was  under-estimated;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that,  and  when  we  began  to 
look  at  it  very  seriously  and  when  the  BBC 
and  ITV  came  in  much  more  fully,  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  problem  became  very 
much  more  clear.  We  are  at  fault  in  that  we 
should  have  taken  much  more  care  to  have 
more  facilities  available  in  terms  of  being 
able  to  transmit  still  photographs,  but 
again— and  I do  not  think  this  has  been 
fully  appreciated— we  did  not  have  opera- 
tional plans.  The  operational  plans  were 
worked  out  as  the  Task  Force  was  sailing. 
We  were  going  straight  to  the  Falkland 
Islands.  It  was  decided  when  the  Task 
Force  was  sailing  that  we  would  go  to  South 
Georgia  first  and  what  kind  of  operations 
were  going  to  take  place  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  was  being  worked  out  by  the  staffs 
at  Northwood  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
as  the  Task  Force  was  sailing  down  there, 
so  this  meant  people  were  not  on  the  right 
ships,  the  necessary  equipment  was  not  on 
the  right  ships,  a lot  of  the  equipment  had 
to  be  flown  out  and  put  on  ships  and  then 
re-ordered  and  re-sorted  in  terms  of  the 
operational  need. 

65.  There  are  obviously  many  lessons  to 
be  learned.  Can  you  give  the  Committee 
any  sort  of  idea  as  to  how  you  are  learning 
these  lessons,  psychological  lessons  as  well 
as  technical  lessons  ? One  thing  we  do  not 
appear  to  have  is  the  advantage  of  any 
lessons  even  from  Suez. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  There  are  a number  of 
ways  in  which  we  are  trying  to  do  this.  No 
doubt  we  shall  learn  a good  deal  from  the 
Committee’s  hearings  and  we  shall  certainly 
want  to  take  those  fully  into  account  but  at 
the  moment  there  are  two  or  three  ways  in 
which  we  are  doing  this.  First  of  all,  we 
have  an  exercise  going  on  internally  trying 
to  discover  what  lessons  we  can  and  should 
learn,  actually  in  relation  to  the  Falkland 
Islands  themselves.  This  will  take  some 
months  and  obviously  it  is  something  on 
which  we  have  to  draw,  not  merely  from  our 
own  experience  but  very  much  from  the 
experience  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
operation,  including  the  commanders.  We 
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Sir  John  Langford  Holt] 
would  expect  the  commanders,  when  they 
make  reports  to  comment  on  this  from 
their  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  our  point 
of  view,  so  this  is  a major  exercise  and  we 
see  it  as  one  from  which  to  draw  our 
lessons  out  in  that  way.  Secondly,  we  shall 
want  to  talk  fully  with  the  press  and  the 
broadcasting  and  television  people.  I am 
hoping  to  have  the  first  informal  talk  with 
them  in  a few  days’  time  so  that  we  together 
can  try  and  draw  lessons.  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  point  in  having  a slanging  match 
about  this;  we  can  all  sling  things  at  any- 
body and  we  ought  to  try  and  make  the 
best  use  we  possibly  can  of  the  sources  that 
are  available  to  us.  Obviously,  we  have  to 
talk  to  the  press  and  they  have  to  talk  to  us 
and  I hope  between  us  we  can  try  and 
evolve  a better  system.  Some  of  our  press 
arrangements  and  mechanisms  and  the  kind 
of  equipment  we  have  can  and  probably  also 
should  be  improved  and  this  is  something 
we  shall  look  at.  We  shall  want  to  discuss 
what  it  is  that  we  can  do  about  improving 
transmissions  etc.,  and  we  shall  want  to  go 
into  the  whole  of  that  area.  Fourthly,  we 
have  asked  nine  universities  and  colleges  to 
put  proposals  to  us  by  the  autumn  including 
those  two  which  have  special  media  re- 
search groups,  as  to  what  kind  of  study  they 
might  do  into  our  relations  with  the  media 
and  how  we  should  handle  a wartime 
situation.  All  nine  of  them  have  been  asked 
to  do  that  on  the  basis  that  we  might  fund  a 
small  research  programme  over  the  next 
two  to  three  years.  We  shall  have  to  give 
them  a little  time.  That  is  news,  X hope,  to 
everybody. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

66.  Can  you  say  what  were  the  technical 
difficulties?  I accept  on  the  passage  out- 
ward it  is  very  difficult  to  do  everything  but 
from  Pebble  Beach  onwards,  it  seems  to  me 
we  won  the  war  and  lost  the  propaganda 
battle,  particularly  through  TV  coverage. 
What  were  the  technical  difficulties  of  get- 
ting TV  film  back,  even  if  it  was  not  very 
good  quality,  back  to  this  country?  Was  it 
because  the  Navy  were  using  all  the  com- 
munications systems  available  or  were  there 
no  facilities  for  transmitting  pictures  which 
would  be  any  good  on  television? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) Could  I come  back  to 
Sir  John’s  question  ? There  is  one  other  bit 
1 would  like  to  answer.  The  other  area  is 
obviously  we  must  use  the  lessons  learned 
from  the  Falkland  Islands  as  part  of  our 


normal  exercise  planning  to  a much  greater 
degree  than  we  have  done  hitherto  and  this 
is  something  which  Brigadier  Ramsbotham 
has  very  much  in  mind.  I think  this  is 
another  important  area. 

(Brigadier  Ramsbotham)  This  was  some- 
thing we  started  in  January,  before  the 
Falkland  thing  started,  to  go  through  the 
business  of  accreditation,  censorship,  allo- 
cation of  correspondents,  communications 
and  so  on.  In  consultation  with  editors  and 
in  particular  the  Press  Association,  we  set 
up  a group  of  editors  who  could  come  to  the 
autumn  exercises  in  Germany  this  year  and 
try  out  the  system  which  we  would  design, 
and  check  through  this,  based  on  the  NATO 
one  having  a series  of  public  information 
centres  at  each  level  of  command.  I have 
been  out  to  the  NATO  headquarters  and 
discussed  that  with  them  in  March.  The 
paper  was  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  7 May  but  we  had  to  suspend  it 
because  of  the  Falkland  Island  operations. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 
Falkland  operation,  a trial  of  the  system 
has  been  going  on  in  BAOR  and  we  are 
going  to  do  this  trial  in  the  first  week  in 
October.  The  editors  will  arrive  and  check 
the  accreditation  and  see  that  the  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  their  satisfaction  and 
advise  us  right  the  way  through  the  chain  the 
details  arranged  by  the  divisions  in  Ger- 
many. 

Chairman 

67.  On  this  point,  we  were  told  by  the 
Press  Association  that  some  of  the  accredi- 
tation forms  they  were  given  were  in 
Arabic. 

(Brigadier  Ramsbotham ) That  is  correct. 
That  is  what  was  available  at  the  time  this 
started  out. 

68.  We  are  updating  from  Suez. 

(Brigadier  Ramsbotham)  We  are  up- 
dating from  Suez,  yes.  The  thing  is  in 
English  as  well. 

Mr  Patten 

69.  Will  the  Navy  be  also  trying  to 
develop  this  experience  in  the  same  way  when 
you  are  on  manoeuvres  later  in  the  year? 

(Brigadier  Ramsbotham)  I hope  so.  We 
shall  circulate  it  but  it  is  the  chiefs  of  staff 
doing  it.  We  are  doing  it  within  a NATO 
context  because  it  is  particularly  relevant 
to  the  Army  now. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Would  you  like  me  to 
come  to  Sir  Patrick’s  question  now  ? 
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Chairman 

70.  Yes. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  The  facts  are  reason- 
ably well  set  out  in  appendix  2,  to  annex  C 
as  to  why  it  was  we  had  this  enormous 
difficulty  but  can  I challenge  your  premise 
because  I do  not  believe  that  we  lost  the 
so-called  propaganda  war.  I do  not  accept 
that  and  I do  not  think  any  of  us  in  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  would  accept  that  at 
all.  I think  there  is  no  evidence.  The  letters 
we  tended  to  get — and  we  did  not  get  very 
many  from  the  British  public— were  more 
worried  about  so-called  over-release  of 
information  than  they  were  about  under- 
release of  information.  There  was  some 
evidence  of  that  within  our  own  forces:  that 
they  were  more  concerned  about  that.  The 
evidence  that  we  have  from  overseas  does 
suggest  that  we  were  believed  and  the 
Argentinians  were  not  believed,  so  I just 
challenge  that  basic  premise,  if  I may.  The 
one  thing  I can  add  to  that  is  that  after  we 
got  ashore  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
have  got  an  aerial  ashore.  One  was  located, 
if  I remember  correctly,  in  Mexico.  It 
would  have  taken  two  to  three  weeks  to  get 
it  out  there  and  it  would  have  cost  at  least 
£1  million.  It  is  an  interesting  question  as  to 
who  should  have  footed  the  bill.  I did  not 
notice  any  rush  of  enthusiasm  from  outside 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  for  that  bill,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  make  sense  to  anybody  at 
that  late  stage.  The  fact  was  that  the  only 
way  of  getting  our  pictures  back  was  to  put 
them  on  one  of  the  ships  going  back  to 
Ascension  Island.  We  tried  very  hard, 
through  the  Foreign  Office  and  with  their 
assistance,  to  get  an  arrangement  whereby 
something  could  go  through  Chile  or 
another  country  but  none  of  these  countries 
would  accede  until  the  hostilities  were  over. 
It  was  not  some  damning  and  devastating 
plot  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  to  try  and 
shut  people  up  or  shut  the  thing  off.  We 
were,  throughout  the  whole  operation, 
depending  on  film  coming  back  to  Ascen- 
sion Island  by  being  put  on  to  a ship 
which  was  going  there. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

71.  I accept  entirely  that  the  British 
films  and  releases  were  believed  and  the 
Argentinians’  were  not.  That  is  quite  clear 
from  the  visit  to  America.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  in  future?  The  technical 
difficulties  are  referred  to  in  your  paper; 
what  were  the  technical  difficulties  and  are 
they  going  to  be  overcome  in  future. 


because  it  seems  to  me  we  should  have  the 
facilities  for  transmitting  photographs 
direct,  certainly  from  major  warships. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) There  are  two  answers 
to  this.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  those 
facilities  exist  already  and  this  we  see  daily 
on  our  screens  from  many  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Of  course,  they  exist  in 
Europe  on  a very  considerable  scale,  which 
is  where  our  main  defence  effort  is  needed. 
What  we  will  certainly  do  is  to  find  out  what 
the  implications  are  of  having  television 
for  far  more  distant  operations  and  activities 
and  what  the  consequences  are  in  terms  of 
operation  and  the  operation  of  a particular 
ship,  for  example,  and  what  the  possibilities 
and  practicalities  are  in  terms  of  installing 
equipment  and  what  the  cost  is.  Yes,  we  are 
certainly  very  willing  to  talk  about  that.  To 
be  quite  frank  about  it,  one  of  the  problems 
— and  the  Committee  will  no  doubt  want  to 
come  to  this  later — is  that  if  we  had  had 
transmission  of  television  throughout,  the 
problems  of  what  could  or  could  not  be 
released  would  have  been  very  severe 
indeed.  We  have  been  criticised  in  many 
quarters  and  we  will  no  doubt  go  on  being 
criticised  in  many  quarters,  but  the  criti- 
cism we  have  had  is  a small  drop  in  the  ocean 
compared  to  the  problems  we  would  have 
had  in  dealing  with  the  television  coverage. 

You  have  to  appreciate  how  far  away  we 
were.  Time,  distance  and  weather  were  not 
on  the  British  side.  We  were  in  a high  risk 
military  situation  and  we  were  right  at  the 
end  of  that  and  we  were  not  going  to  take 
chances  beyond  those  we  had  got  to  take. 
We  were  really  right  at  the  end  of  the  string, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  my  own  mind, 
and  the  comparisons — there  are  obviously 
some  which  are  relevant — with  Israel  for 
example  are  over-simplistic  as  are  the 
comparisons  with  Northern  Ireland.  This 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  we  cannot 
learn  from  other  countries  and  indeed  from 
the  Northern  Ireland  experience,  and  that 
took  quite  a lot  of  tune  to  get  right  as  I 
can  well  recall  myself.  I think  one  cannot 
jump  from  one  conclusion  to  another  with- 
out being  rather  facile. 

72.  I fully  appreciate  the  security  aspect 
because  I too  took  part  in  a D-Day  landing. 
All  I want  is  an  assurance  that  the  technical 
facility  of  transmitting  by  satellite  or  any 
other  way  may  be  put  right  because  it  may 
be  very  useful  in  the  future.  Can  I have  an 
assurance  on  that? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I cannot  guarantee 
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Sir  Patrick  Wall] 

that  we  will  put  that  right  but  we  will 
certainly  look  at  it. 

Mr  Marshall 

73.  I should  like  to  pursue  this  question 
particularly  on  the  satellite.  It  would  be 
more  expensive,  there  would  be  a delay  and 
I think  a lot  of  us  understand  the  band- 
width problems  mentioned  in  your  paper. 
Would  it  not  be  sensible  in  the  light  of  the 
current  defence  skynet  procurement  to  look 
at  satellite  design,  given  British  expertise  in 
this  field,  and  tackle  this  kind  of  problem  ? 
Taking  the  question  more  widely,  does 
not  the  lesson  of  the  Falklands  make  one 
look  at  the  degree  to  which  we  are  depend- 
ent elsewhere  on  surveillance  satellites  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) On  the  first  question 
the  answer  must  be  that  we  will  look  at  all 
the  technical  possibilities.  One  of  the  basic 
problems  particularly  on  a ship  is  being  able 
to  find  an  area  which  is  basically  a stabilised 
area  and  does  not  interefere  with  the  other 
operations  of  the  ship,  and  I think  one  has 
got  to  be  very  careful  about  this  because  if 
you  do  get  interference  you  are  dealing  with 
missiles  down  to  matters  of  seconds  which 
really  may  be  very  crucial  and  there  are 
genuine  operational  problems  which  will 
also  have  to  be  looked  at  very  carefully.  I 
think  on  your  second  question  the  answer 
is  that  satellites  are  very  very  expensive 
indeed.  To  launch  and  to  run  a satellite 
giving  cover  in  a very  distant  part  of  the 
world  is  a very  major  investment  in  its  own 
right,  but  obviously  I think  we  shall  discuss 
and  consider  the  possibilities  of  satellites  of 
all  kinds.  That  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr  Marshall:  Reverting  again  to  annex 
B and  paragraph  4, 1 think  that  the  import- 
ant sentence  in  that  paragraph  was  your 
second  sentence  which  said:  “MoD  had  the 
main  role  in  briefing  the  world’s  press  in 
London  on  the  military  operations”  and 
then  went  on  to  explain  how  the  FCO  have 
covered  the  world  at  large.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  of  some  comfort  that  the  American 
media  gave  the  highest  praise  to  the  way  in 
which  they  were  handled  by  the  FCO  and 
the  British  information  services  and  indeed 
asked  why  we  were  making  inquiries  about 
what  went  wrong. 

Chairman : And  the  Embassy. 

Mr  Marshall 

74.  Indeed,  and  the  Embassy,  and  I 
wondered  to  what  extent  this  does  highlight 


your  own  relationship  here  with  the  FCO  ? 
Were  there  in  a sense  problems  in  relation 
to  the  areas  here  of  responsibility  while  a 
discussion  was  going  on  about  which  vote 
expenditure  it  would  fall  upon  between 
yourselves  and  the  FCO  and,  as  it  eventually 
turned  out,  the  contingency  fund  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I cannot  recall  a single 
instance  of  that  kind  and  I would  be  amazed 
if  there  ever  was  one.  The  arrangements  we 
had  with  the  FCO  were  very  straight- 
forward in  that  we  passed  the  information 
to  them  by  whatever  were  the  quickest 
means.  We  were  in  contact  with  them  24 
hours  a day,  seven  days  a week,  throughout 
and  they  then  passed  the  information  on  to 
their  post  overseas.  I think  we  did  get  a 
couple  of  complaints  that  we  had  not  passed 
information  on  quickly  enough  to  our 
people  in  the  UN.  I do  recall  those  and  we 
remedied  those  very  quickly  indeed.  But 
I cannot  remember  a single  case  of  an 
aggressive  argument  between  ourselves  and 
the  FCO  throughout  in  this  area.  The 
departments  are  very  used  to  working 
together  and  they  work  very  well  together. 


Mr  Mates 

75.  Can  we  go  back  to  the  question  of  the 
co-ordination  of  information  and  couple 
that  perhaps  with  the  requirement  for 
censorship?  One  hears  many  conflicting 
stories,  such  as  from  The  Times  this  morn- 
ing, of  the  frustration  of  a journalist  who 
alleged  that  at  times  his  despatches  were 
virtually  withheld.  Other  stories  one  heard 
were  that  stuff  was  coming  back  from  the 
task  force  with  the  agreement  of  the  com- 
manders there  and  was  then  being  held  at 
Northwood  and  not  disseminated  there  for 
other  reasons.  Further  arguments,  some 
for  political,  some  for  military,  some  for 
public  information,  reasons,  between  No. 
10  and  the  MoD,  Northwood  and  the 
Foreign  Office  on  what  should  or  should 
not  be  released  quite  often  led  to  a lot  of 
muddle.  When  you  had  passed  through 
those  first  traumatic  days  it  must  have  been 
clear  that  all  was  not  entirely  well  with  the 
information  set-up.  What  were  you  doing  in 
that  lull  that  you  described  to  us  to  try  and 
get  it  right  and  was  the  end  result  proper 
co-ordination  so  that  the  various  muddles 
which  have  now  been  criticised  did  not 
recur? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I do  not  think  what 
you  describe  as  muddles  really  came  out  of 
the  lack  of  co-ordination  quite  frankly. 
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Mr  Mates] 

76.  We  did  on  occasion  have  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  denying  something  that 
had  come  out  of  somewhere  else.  This  hap- 
pened several  times  when  information  was 
being  reported  on  the  BBC  or  1TV  that  was 
first  denied  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and 
confirmed  later.  That  does  not  put  you  in 
very  good  shape.  Either  you  did  not  know 
when  you  made  the  denial  or  you  were 
making  the  denial  for  some  other  reason, 
knowing  that  the  BBC  or  ITV  was  right. 
This  appeared  to  the  general  public  to  be 
some  area  of  muddle. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I cannot  recall  a 
particular  instance  of  the  kind  you  are 
mentioning. 

77.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  moment  of 
invasion.  That  was  being  denied  until  about 
six  o’clock. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) Yes,  because  the 
confirmation  that  it  had  taken  place  did  not 
actually  come  in  until  rather  late  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Could  I just 
try  and  pick  some  of  the  points  up  that  you 
are  making?  It  is  certainly  true  that  on  a 
number  of  occasions  we  released  from 
Government  items  of  information  that  had 
been  stopped  in  the  task  force.  Let  us  pick 
up  a case  which  was  mentioned  this  morn- 
ing, namely  the  Harriers’  flying  accident. 
That  actually  we  would  have  preferred  to 
have  kept  totally  silent  about,  quite  frankly, 
because — solely  because — of  operational 
reasons.  We  had  a very  limited  stock  of 
Harriers  at  that  time  down  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  It  was  terribly  important  not  to 
give  away  the  fact  that  two  of  those  had  an 
accident  because  that  actually  did  give 
away  quite  important  information  in 
relation  to  the  total  availability  of  the 
Harriers  that  we  had  down  there.  I suppose 
another  case  which  one  could  mention  is 
unexploded  bombs  where,  after  due 
consultation,  we  did  actually  say  on  the 
first  occasion  that  we  had  an  unexploded 
bomb.  We  decided  the  following  morning 
that  was  a bad  decision  and  we  changed  it. 
We  discussed  that  with  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
the  following  morning  because  we  thought 
that  would  encourage  the  Argentinians  to 
change  the  fusing  of  their  bombs.  I think 
the  real  reason  they  did  not  explode  was 
that  they  were  dropping  them  too  close  and 
too  low,  so  I do  not  think  that  was  par- 
ticularly relevant  either.  That  worked  the 
other  way  round.  Some  people  with  the 
task  force  had  a fixation  about  talking 


about  unexploded  bombs  but  the  references 
to  them  were  taken  out.  The  Vulcan  raids 
which  the  correspondents  knew  about  on 
the  task  force : they  did  not  put  them  out  but 
they  did  not  have  the  full  picture.  We  did 
because  the  Vulcans  were  operating  from 
Ascension  Island  under  direct  control  from 
Northwood  and  we  decided,  and  I think  it 
was  absolutely  right,  that  we  would  make 
an  announcement  about  that  because 
otherwise  we  were  very  vulnerable  to  the 
Argentinians  saying  that  we  had  missed 
military  targets  and  killed  a very  large  num- 
ber of  civilians,  so  we  put  that  out.  Part  of 
the  time  we  had  a much  bigger  picture  than 
there  was  available  to  people  on  the  task 
force.  Co-ordination  within  the  task  force 
it  is  a nice  simple  word  to  use.  On  many 
occasions  the  people  on  the  Hermes  and 
the  people  on  the  Invincible  were  only  five 
miles  apart,  but  they  might  just  as  well  have 
been  500  miles  apart  because  they  could  not 
communicate  very  readily  with  each  other. 
They  were  eventually  communicating  by 
signal  but  the  signals  on  the  ship  were 
cleared  at  11  p.m  because  there  was  such  a 
backlog  and  if  they  were  not  cleared  they 
did  not  go  off.  Given  the  nature  of  the 
action  which  was  spread  out  over  a very 
wide  expanse  of  sea  there  was  not  space  for 
a co-ordinator  there  and  we  ourselves  in 
talking  to  the  ships,  as  we  could  do  on 
occasions,  were  talking  to  somebody  who 
did  not  know  what  his  colleague  might  be 
doing  on  a ship  relatively  nearby,  so  it  was 
very  difficult  to  co-ordinate  in  that  sense. 

78.  Given  the  severe  difficulties  down 
there  what  about  the  co-ordination  back 
here  ? Were  there  not  sharp  differences  be- 
tween Northwood,  the  MoD  and  No.  10 
about  what  should  go  out  and  what  should 
not  and  how  it  should  be  handled?  Who 
took  the  decisions  about  that  because  one 
had  the  feeling  that  individual  arguments 
were  ranging  on  and  on  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  There  were  sharp 
arguments  within  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
and  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  and 
there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  there 
should  not  be.  The  arguments  were  resolved 
if  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  There 
was  a system  which  was  introduced  when 
the  action  began  to  warm  up,  as  it  were,  of 
having  a news  release  group  which  was 
chaired  by  the  Under  Secretary,  Defence 
Staff,  on  delegated  authority  basically  from 
the  Chief  of  Defence  Staff  and  myself  and 
which  included  PR  people  and  the  various 
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operational  people,  on  which  Admiral 
Whetstone  spent  quite  a number  of  hours 
one  way  and  another.  The  way  that  worked 
was  that  they  decided  what  should  be  done 
on  particular  issues.  They  were  required  to 
consult  Northwood.  If  they  could  not  agree 
between  themselves  it  had  to  go  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  decision  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  decided,  so  it  was  per- 
fectly normal  constitutional  methods  of 
authority. 

79.  Was  it  not  Northwood  who  had  the 
final  say  most  of  the  time  because  they  had 
the  information?  Very  often  information 
did  not  reach  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
because  the  Ministry  of  Defence  had  taken 
the  sort  of  decision  you  are  talking  about. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) The  operational  in- 
formation came  into  Northwood  and 
Northwood  had  more  information  than 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  on  quite  a num- 
ber of  occasions  but  they  were  the  opera- 
tional commander  and  I think  this  was 
right.  There  were  arguments  occasionally 
between  ourselves  and  Northwood  but 
there  were  many  arguments  within  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  itself  as  to  what  we 
should  do  on  a particular  issue.  I think  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  Northwood  had  ob- 
viously had  much  less  experience  of  the 
problems  of  public  relations  than,  say,  the 
Army  has  had  because  the  Army  has  been 
involved  in  many  more  limited  operations. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  deny  it  and  I think  the  question 
Mr  Patten  posed  a few  moments  ago — the 
answer  is  yes,  and  I am  sure  the  Navy 
would  say  it.  Also  the  risks  to  the  Navy  in 
using  all  its  ships  are  of  a totally  different 
order  to  those  in  land  warfare  or  land 
activity  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Chairman 

80.  Sir  Frank,  while  we  are  on  this  point 
could  you  tell  us  why  it  was  decided  that  we 
should  be  led  to  believe  that  the  airport  at 
Port  Stanley  had  been  put  out  of  commis- 
sion and  did  it  come  as  a great  surprise  to 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  then  to  find  that  the 
Argentinians  had  been  flying  in  there 
practically  nightly? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) The  position  on  the 
airfield  was  this,  and  it  was  a long  history: 
as  you  know,  there  were  three  Vulcan  raids. 
The  first  of  those  did  cut  the  runway  right 
or  pretty  well  in  the  middle  of  the  runway 
and  it  landed  a number  of  other  bombs 


within  the  confines  of  the  airfield.  There 
were  also  a number  of  raids  by  Harriers 
dropping  bombs  and  strafing.  Some  of 
those  bombs  also  scarred  the  runway.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  use  was  made 
by  the  Argentinians  of  that  airfield  virtually 
throughout  the  whole  operation.  This  was 
not  necessarily  using  the  runway  but  using 
strips,  parts  of  the  grass  areas  around  it, 
and  landing  Cl 30s  and  smaller  aircraft  at 
night  mainly.  I think  the  honest  answer  to 
you  is  that  we  were,  I think,  with  hindsight 
surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  they  had 
used  the  airfield  at  night  throughout, 
particularly  even  in  the  closing  stages  of  the 
operation.  I think  we  did  underestimate  the 
use  they  made  of  it  and  perhaps  the  reason 
for  this  was  that  they  took  a great  deal  of 
risk  and  the  Argentinians  were  very,  very 
good  pilots.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that 
but  they  took,  I think,  a high  degree  of  risk 
in  going  in,  not  merely  from  air  attack  but 
from  the  state  of  the  airfield  as  well.  But 
they  got  in  and  they  got  out. 

81.  But  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  we  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  airport  had  been  put 
out  of  commission  and  supplies  were  not 
getting  it.  Now,  the  Argentinian  forces 
must  have  known  that  they  were  getting  the 
supplies  in  so  why  were  we  led  to  believe 
that  this  was  not  happening?  Did  we 
actually  not  know  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  No,  we  were  not  as 
well  informed  as  we  ought  to  have  been. 
One  of  the  difficulties  was  getting  photo- 
graphic cover  of  the  airfield.  We  did  not  get 
as  much  as  I think  we  would  have  wished 
and  sometimes  it  was  not  as  complete  as  one 
would  have  wished.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  airfield  was  damaged.  They  also  did 
some  camouflage  work  on  the  airfield  which 
gave  the  impression  that  there  were  piles  of 
earth  in  and  around  the  runway  which 
suggested  that  it  was  out  of  action  and  that 
was  quite  a clever  piece  of  work.  I do  not 
know  whether  you  saw  that. 

(Brigadier  Ramsbotham)  They  put  a mock 
crater  on  the  runway  which  they  then 
removed  at  night  and  brought  their  aircraft 
in.  It  was  a very  clever  piece  of  camouflage. 

82.  Is  that  the  first  time  you  have  run 
into  that? 

(Brigadier  Ramsbotham)  I personally 
have  never  heard  of  it  before,  but  I am  not 
an  airman.  I think  most  of  the  raids  that 
went  on  round  the  runway  were  actually 
destroying  the  facilities  round  the  runway. 
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I have  some  photographs  which  I took 
there  myself  showing  this  very  clearly.  The 
runway  itself  was  possible  right  throughout. 
I think  it  is  very  difficult  actually  to  destroy 
a runway  which  is  solid  asphalt  on  rock.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  lessons  that  came 
out  of  it. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I do  not  think  there 
was  a tremendously  heavy  service  of 
Argentinian  aircraft  going  into  Port  Stanley 
airfield  throughout  the  operation.  There 
were  a good  number  of  flights,  but  they  were 
not  rolling  in  in  vast  quantities.  I think  they 
did  deceive  us,  quite  frankly. 

83.  I am  still  not  quite  sure  whether  you 
knew  they  were  going  there. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  We  knew  something 
was  getting  in.  I think  we  were  surprised  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  got  in,  and  I think  this 
ploy  to  which  the  Brigadier  referred  was 
partially  successful. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

84.  What  type  of  bombs  were  used  ? In 
future  would  you  consider  the  JP233 
could  deal  with  this  particular  problem  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I think  we  certainly 
would. 

Chairman 

85.  We  are  going  to  look  at  armaments 
later.  I want  us  to  stick  now  to  the  informa- 
tion side,  if  we  may. 

(Rear  Admiral  Whetstone)  There  were 
two  reasons  for  trying  to  put  Port  Stanley 
Airfield  out  of  action.  One  was  to  interdict 
their  supplies,  which  with  hindsight  we 
found  it  did  not  do  completely,  although  it 
was  by  no  means  operating  fully.  We  were 
ourselves  not  aware  of  the  exact  extent  for 
some  time.  The  other  reason  was  to  prevent 
the  Argentinians  from  operating  high 
performance  jet  aircraft  from  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  in  this  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  we  were  anything  but  successful. 

86.  Why  were  the  off-the-record  briefings 
stopped  and  then  re-started  during  the 
period  of  operations? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  The  reason  was  quite 
straightforward,  that  at  the  beginning  there 
was  this  problem  of  speculation.  We  could 
have  said  really  very  little  other  than  to  add 
to  the  speculation,  quite  frankly,  and  we 
thought  it  again  important  that  we  should 
be  seen  to  be  saying  nothing  but  the  truth 
and  saying  it  in  public.  I think  again  with 


hindsight  that  was  probably  an  unwise 
decision — that  we  should  have  gone  on 
with  them  or  restarted  them  rather  more 
quickly  than  we  did.  I think,  given  one’s 
time  over  again,  I would  not  have  done  it 
that  way  quite  frankly. 

87.  Why  did  you  decide  to  brief  the 
editors  and  not  the  defence  correspondents 
for  a period? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Because  we  saw  two 
things  happening  in  parallel.  The  seven 
meetings  I had  with  the  editors  had  as  a 
basic  aim  trying  to  sort  out  what  you  might 
call  large  problems  rather  than  little  ones, 
and  we  were  more  concerned  with  letting 
them  say  to  us  what  were  the  problems.  At 
the  first  meeting  I said  to  them  these  were 
the  areas  about  which  we  felt  very  sensitive 
and  would  be  very  grateful  if  they  would 
keep  a particular  eye  on  them  and  we 
related  them  to  the  relevant  D notices  and 
they  were  obviously  operational  plans, 
operational  activities,  future  operations, 
etc.,  etc.  But  as  the  meetings  went  along  I 
got  a great  deal  of  stick  from  the  editors 
about  what  we  were  doing  and  what  we 
were  not  doing,  and  we  tried  to  resolve 
some  of  the  problems.  Some  we  did  resolve, 
and  resolve  very  quickly,  but  I do  not  think 
they  were  briefings  for  editors  in  the  same 
way  as  we  were  having  briefings  with 
defence  correspondents  and  other  groups. 
They  were  quite  different,  certainly  in  my 
mind,  and  I believe  in  the  minds  of  the 
editors. 

88.  Were  the  briefings  given  to  the 
different  press  groups  mentioned  in  annex 
C,  paragraph  17,  given  by  the  same 
people? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  No.  I think  the  dis- 
cussions with  the  editors  were  really 
discussions  with  me  and  one  or  two  helpers 
from  time  to  time.  The  discussions  with  the 
defence  correspondents  varied  and  there 
was  a much  wider  range  of  people  involved, 
as  there  were  with  the  other  groups  of 
correspondents.  For  example,  although  I 
know  some  people  thought  it  was  a waste  of 
time,  we  had  Naval  and  RAF  Harrier  pilots 
who  talked  about  flying  Harriers  and  some 
of  the  problems  of  in-flight  refuelling  etc. 
So  there  was  a much  wider  span  of  people 
involved  in  the  briefing  of  defence  corres- 
pondents. 

Mr  Mates 

89.  Did  you  issue  any  D notices  during 
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the  Falklands  crisis? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  No.  I think  with  a 
marvellous  sense  of  timing  the  new  version 
had  actually  been  issued  three  days  before 
the  invasion  and  so  they  had  just  gone  out  to 
all  editors.  We  did  think  about  D notices 
throughout,  there  were  a number  of  occa- 
sions when  the  Secretary  of  the  D Notice 
Committee  had  discussions  with  various 
parts  of  the  media  on  points  on  which  he 
was  concerned  and  consulted  informally 
with  various  of  the  press,  broadcasting  side 
of  the  media.  There  was  a considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  inquiries  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  D Notice  Committee.  We 
had  just  reached  a stage,  as  I said,  I think, 
very  importantly  right  at  the  start  when  I 
spoke  with  the  editors  on  7th  April,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  and  I did  draw  attention 
to  the  particular  D notices  which  gave  them 
the  kind  of  background  guidance  and 
indicated  the  areas  about  which  we  were 
most  sensitive.  We  had  just  got  to  the  stage 
that  we  were  beginning  to  think  in  terms 
that  we  needed  perhaps  to  issue  some 
supplementary  background  to  editors,  but 
it  was  also  beginning  to  be  increasingly 
clear  that  the  thing  was  drawing  to  a close 
and  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  so.  We 
shall  be  discussing  all  this  at  the  D Notice 
Committee  in  a few  days  time. 


Mr  Patten 

90.  Can  I jog  back  for  a moment  briefly 
to  the  question  of  on  and  off  the  record 
briefings?  Are  you  now  saying  with  the 
benefit  of  hindsight — and  we  are  all  much 
wiser  with  that — that  some  of  the  specula- 
tion in  the  early  weeks  of  the  campaign 
which  brought  down  a good  deal  of  wrath 
on  the  heads  of  parts  of  the  media,  par- 
ticularly the  BBC,  for  example,  was  a 
consequence  of  not  having  adequate  off- 
the-record  briefings  for  defence  corres- 
pondents and  for  other  correspondents  by 
theMoD? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I am  most  certainly 
not  saying  that. 


91.  You  were  saying  you  regretted  the 
[act  that  you  had  not  had  off-the-record 
briefings. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Yes,  I do  actually 
regret  that  because  I think  that  did  not 
nelp  the  relations  between  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  and  the  press.  That  is  the  basic 
reason  for  my  regret.  But  I think  the  con- 


clusion you  suggested  to  me  I would  dis- 
pute hotly  and  strongly,  quite  frankly.  It 
would  probably  almost  have  had  the 
exactly  opposite  effect  and  there  would 
have  been  more  speculation  rather  than 
less.  We  thought  if  we  had  discussions — and 
this  actually  showed  up  when  we  started 
having  discussions  in  question  and  answer 
sessions  with  defence  correspondents  in 
particular  a few  weeks  later  where  they  said 
“Will  you  be  going  here  or  will  you  be 
going  there?”  Have  you  got  here?  Are  you 
going  there?  Who  is  going  to  Tumbledown  ? 
Have  you  got  Tumbledown  yet?  What  is 
happening  at  Camilla  Creek?”,  etc.,— 
we  would  get,  and  indeed  we  did  get,  these 
questions,  and  this  was  the  reason.  I do  not 
know  that  all  my  people  would  agree  when 
I say  I think  I would  have  kept  the  off-the- 
record  briefings  or  restarted  them  earlier. 
We  did  not  add  to  the  speculation  in 
that  sense  but  the  speculation  did  go  on. 
We  did  accept  there  was  no  way  we  could, 
or  indeed  should,  try  to  stop  speculation 
though  it  was  obvious  on  occasions  that  it 
would  be  very  near  the  mark.  Of  course,  in 
such  a very  small  area  as  the  Falkland 
Islands  there  are  very  few  places  to  go  to. 
One  has  to  take  that  into  account.  Any- 
body who  looked  at  the  map  when  they  got 
their  maps  out  would  see  it  is  not  as  though 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  population  cen- 
tres or  vast  numbers  of  roads.  I think  there 
are  60  miles  of  paved  road  in  all  the  Falk- 
land Islands — no,  less  than  that.  You  do 
not  need  to  be  a genius  to  start  speculating: 
the  range  of  military  options  was  indeed  a 
fairly  narrow  one. 

92.  You  do  not  feel  when  people  are 
better  informed  they  speculate  less  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I think  that  one  has  to 
look  at  circumstances  on  their  merits.  If  I go 
back  to  what  I said  earlier,  where  there  was 
going  to  be  a long  period  of  speculation 
there  was  not  anything  else  to  do.  There 
were  bits  about  ships  sailing,  what  might  be 
on  board  the  ship  etc.,  how  they  were  being 
adapted,  the  in-flight  refuelling  organisa- 
tion, this,  that  and  the  other,  but  the 
amount  of  hard  military  news  was  very,  very 
small  indeed.  It  was  inevitable  that  it  was 
going  to  be  very  small  indeed.  I think  we 
would  probably  have  added  to  the  specula- 
tion factor  rather  than  restricted  it  in  those 
particular  circumstances.  I do  not  think  I 
am  trying  to  advance  a general  or  specific 
principle  or  theory.  I would  agree  with  you 
on  some  occasions. 
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Chairman 

93.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the 
press  officers’  role  in  the  Falkland  Islands 
was  superfluous  and  counter-productiye. 
Reporters  would  have  been  much  happier 
dealing  with  the  serving  officers.  How  were 
these  information  officers  chosen  and  what 
do  you  feel  about  that  comment  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) We  are  talking  about 
the  five  or  six  civilian  information  officers 
here,  They  were  chosen  by  the  people  who 
run  the  PR  organisation.  I certainly  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  and  I would  not  expect 
to.  They  all  had  experience;  they  had  all 
been  working  j ournalists  and  I think,  if  I may 
say  so,  some  of  the  media  has  been  damned 
ungenerous  to  them.  There  were  quite  a 
number  of  occasions  when  they  were  ex- 
tremely helpful.  I think  they  did  a lot  of 
work  behind  the  scenes  to  which  no  tribute 
has  been  paid.  I think  there  were  many 
occasions  when  they  sat  up  night  after 
night  getting  people’s  copy  on  the  way  and 
frankly  they  had  the  most  unenviable  role. 
They  were  the  jam  in  the  sandwich,  as  I 
think  somebody  appropriately  put  it. 

Mr  Pateen 

94.  Is  that  a good  thing?  I thought  jam 
was  a good  thing. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I found  the  word 
“jam”  slightly  curious  but  I think  they  were 
the  hinge  on  which  the  door  was  going  to 
grate  however  much  oil  was  put  on  it.  As 
far  as  service  officers  are  concerned,  I am 
quite  clear  about  this:  I think  the  PR 
organisation  is  and  ought  to  be  a mixed 
organisation.  We  would  be  criticised  just 
as  much  if  we  had  an  all-service  organisa- 
tion which  simply  did  not  see  the  PR 
organisation  as  a career  and  we  ought  to 
have  people  who  have  journalistic  skills 
and  have  had  some  experience  as  working 
journalists,  so  we  should  have  a mixed 
organisation.  It  was  not  merely  the  civilian 
information  officers.  The  poor  captain  of 
the  Invincible  spent  a lot  of  time  having  to 
read  journalistic  copy  one  way  and  another 
but  whoever  did  this  had  a very  difficult 
role.  This  is  obviously  an  area  we  shall  have 
to  look  at  very  carefully  and  see  if  we  can 
clarify  it  and  simplify  it  but  you  were  in  a 
situation  where  there  was  going  to  be  a 
fight  one  way  or  another.  The  press  wanted 
to  get  their  stories  off;  they  wanted  them  off 
as  fast  as  possible.  Do  not  forget  there  were 
a number  of  other  fights  going  on.  The 
press  and  the  media  are  highly  competitive 
organisations.  There  were  circulation  fights 


going  on  in  this  country  in  a very  con- 
siderable way  and  I was  very  aware  of  that 
and  so  were  all  my  colleageues.  There  were 
accusations  that  everything  was  being  held 
up  until  it  had  appeared  on  the  television. 
Various  parts  of  the  media  are  rightly 
highly  competitive;  I am  not  complaining 
but  in  addition  to  that  there  were  also 
defence  correspondents  who  wanted  to  get 
as  much  into  the  paper  for  themselves  as 
well.  We  had  two  groups;  we  had  one  out 
with  the  Task  Force  in  the  Falkland  Islands 
and  we  had  correspondents  here  trying  to 
get  as  much  into  the  press  and  media  as  they 
possibly  could.  That  is  what  they  are  paid 
for;  I am  not  complaining  but  it  is  not  as 
simple  as  some  people  are  suggesting. 

Mr  Dunn 

95.  Without  it  being  so  simple,  there  are 
some  glaring  examples,  where  some  person- 
alities were  very  successful  in  their  efforts 
and  evidently  they  could  commandfacilities; 
others  less  successful  who,  if  you  ask  them, 
got  no  facilities.  How  do  you  explain  that? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I explain  that  with  a 
variety  of  reasons.  First  of  all,  those  who 
on  the  whole  stayed  nearest  the  communi- 
cation facilities  or  were  adept  at  finding 
them  got  the  most  stories  home.  It  is  not 
true,  as  reported  in  the  Times  this  morning, 
that  one  of  the  correspondents  had  access 
to  SAS  communication  facilities.1  That  is 
not  true  and  it  never  was  true,  as  far  as  I am 
aware  and  I think  we  have  checked  that. 
Secondly,  everybody  could  not  be  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time  and  some  of  the 
correspondents  saw  better  bits  of  the  action 
than  others  did.  Some  of  that  again  was 
still  on  the  part  of  the  correspondent;  some 
of  it  was  luck,  some  of  it  was  ill-fortune  and 
some  of  it  was  caused  for  operational 
reasons.  For  example,  when  the  commander 
in  chief  had  to  change  his  plans  about  what 
was  in  San  Carlos  Water  and  ships  were 
moved  in  and  out,  when  the  air  attacks 
were  at  their  height,  some  people  got  moved 
in  and  some  got  moved  out  and  had  rather 
a difficult  time  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Chairman 

96.  You  are  referring  to  the  people  who 
moved  out  for  a week  on  the  Invincible  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Yes. 

97.  That  is  a bit  of  the  luck  of  the  draw; 
nobody  can  blame  them  for  that. 


:See  Appendix,  p.40  below. 
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(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) They  were  very 
unlucky;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr  Dunn 

98.  That  does  not  explain  how  at  least 
one  person  left  the  Task  Force  and  returned 
back  to  Britain  and  he  made  his  formal 
complaint  to  your  Department,  as  I under- 
stand it,  and  communicated  it  through  an 
editor  of  his  newspaper.  Have  you  made 
any  inquiries  as  regards  that  complaint  and, 
if  you  have,  what  were  the  results  of  your 
inquiries?  He  was  not  given  the  facilities 
equal  to  others  who  were  correspondents  in 
the  same  situation  in  the  same  place. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I simply  do  not 
believe  that. 

99.  You  have  not  made  any  inquiries 
into  it? 

{Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I have  made  some 
inquiries,  yes,  but  if  you  like  I will  make 
some  more.  I just  do  not  believe  that. 

Dr  Gilbert 

100.  There  is  a legal  phrase  with  which 
you  are  no  doubt  familiar:  suppressio  veri 
suggestio  falsi — suppression  of  the  truth 
and  the  suggestion  of  what  is  false,  in  the 
course  of  which  you  do  not  tell  a single  lie. 
Would  that  be  a fair  assessment  of  the  role 
of  your  Department  in  this  crisis  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) No.  I think  that  is 
rather  an  obnoxious  suggestion,  if  I may 
say  so 

101.  You  have  admitted  to  suppressio 
veri 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I would  rather  speak 
in  English. 

102.  Suppression  of  the  truth. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) No. 

103.  I beg  your  pardon? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I find  those  questions 
both  obnoxious  and  I do  not  accept  them. 

104.  But  you  have  admitted  to  it  already, 
have  you  not,  suppression  of  the  truth? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) No,  I have  not 
admitted  to  that  and  I am  not  going  to 
admit  to  it.  We  did  not  produce  the  full 
truth  and  the  full  story  and  you,  as  a 
politician,  know  as  well  as  anyone  else  that 
on  many  occasions  the  news  is  handled  by 
everybody  in  politics  in  a way  which 
rebounds  to  their  advantage.  I regard  that 


as  something  for  politicians  to  decide  but 
where  lives  are  at  stake,  as  they  were  in  this 
case,  I believe  it  was  right  to  do  as  we  did 
and  I have  never  lost  a moment’s  sleep  on  it. 

105.  I do  not  know  why  you  are  being  so 
sensitive.  I am  not  criticising  you;  I am 
merely  trying  to  establish  the  basis  on 
which  you  handled  the  information.  I 
would  have  applauded  you  had  you  said, 
“Yes,  we  were  engaged  in  the  suppression 
of  the  truth  and  the  suggestion  of  what  was 
false”,  but  apparently  that  was  not  your 
principle.  On  the  other  hand,  a few  mom- 
ents ago  you  were  treating  us  with  great 
relish  to  instances  where  you  had  suppres- 
sed the  truth.  Why  have  you  suddenly 
turned  so  sensitive  on  the  subject?  You 
were  actually  bragging  about  it. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I think  I got  confused 
by  the  use  of  Latin. 

106.  So  be  it.  Not  all  of  us  have  the 
benefits  of  a classical  education  but  I did 
offer  you  a translation  which  I will  repeat. 
1 am  on  a serious  point : was  it  or  was  it  not 
the  basis  on  which  your  Department  ran 
this  operation  that  you  were  suppressing 
the  truth  where  appropriate  and  suggesting 
what  was  false,  without  actually  saying 
what  was  false? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I think  I am  quite 
prepared  to  accept  that  for  operational 
reasons,  and  for  operational  reasons  alone, 
there  were  occasions  when  we  did  not  make 
information  available  which  we  would  have 
done  in  other  circumstances.  That  is  a 
perfectly  reasonable  description,  in  Eng- 
lish. 

107.  No-one  is  suggesting  anything  is 
unreasonable;  you  are  getting  very  sensi- 
tive, as  I said. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I was  told  by  your 
colleague  earlier  to  say  “large”  instead  of 
“macro”,  so 

108.  Let  us  not  be  diverted  by  questions 
of  the  language  in  which  we  are  dealing. 
Let  us  deal  with  the  substance.  What  I 
really  want  to  come  to  is  this:  you  have 
said  in  your  submission  that  at  no  time 
were  Government  information  services  in- 
volved in  psychological  operations.  Was 
anybody  else  in  the  Government  involved 
in  psychological  operations? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  To  the  extent  that 
you  can  regard  Radio  Atlantico  del  Sur  as 
being  that,  the  answer  to  that  is  yes,  it  was. 
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and  I think  there  was  a certain  amount  of 
psychological  warfare  activity  going  on 
but  I do  not  think  myself  it  ever  played  any 
significant  part  in  the  events. 

109.  Do  you  retain  any  psychological 
warfare  unit  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  We  have  a limited 
number  of  people  who  are  trained  and 
qual  ified  in  psychological  warfare,  yes. 

110.  Do  they  exist  as  a unit  or  are  they 
just  scattered  around  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  to  be  gathered  together  on  an 
appropriate  occasion  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) No,  they  were 
specially  formed.  They  are  qualified  people 
but  there  is  not  an  identifiable  unit;  there 
are  people  who  are  trained. 

111.  Were  they  used  in  this  Radio 
Atlantico  del  Sur  operation  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  There  were  some- 
people  who  had  qualifications  of  that  kind 
involved  in  it  but  they  were  not  informa- 
tion people. 

1 1 2.  What  view  do  you  take  of  the  value 
of  psychological  warfare? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I think  at  that  dis- 
tance its  usefulness  is  probably  rather 
limited. 

113.  At  that  distance  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Yes. 

114.  The  distance  for  the  individual  in 
Buenos  Aires  or  wherever  is  the  distance 
he  has  to  reach  out  to  turn  on  the  radio,  is 
it  not? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Yes,  but  I am  talking 
more  I think  in  terms  of  psychological 
warfare  in  relation  to  the  opposing  force. 
One  was  in  very  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  a really  effective  programme 
beamed  into  the  Argentinians  on  the  Falk- 
land Islands  to  which  they  were  going  to 
listen.  Moreover,  we  now  know— and 
Brigadier  Ramsbotham  has  been  to  the 
Falklands  in  the  last  few  weeks— that  the 
Argentinians  took  with  them  a television 
service  which  operated  quite  effectively 
because  it  was  part  of  their  means  of  get- 
ting the  islanders  over  on  to  their  own  side 
and  some  of  their  own  forces  were  able  to 
use  it.  Although  we  are  obviously  looking 
at  the  effectiveness  of  Radio  Atlantico  del 
Sur,  it  will  be  some  weeks  before  we  come 


to  any  conclusions  about  it  and  what  we 
shall  be  doing  in  future.  My  own  in 
stinct  is  that  its  impact  on  the  Argentinian 
forces  in  the  Falkland  Islands  was  limited 
It  did  have  quite  good  reception  on  various 
parts  of  the  mainland. 

(Brigadier  Ramsbotham)  That  is  right 
The  Argentinian  armed  forces  had  taken  un 
their  own  propaganda  organisation  which 
they  established  in  Stanley  very  quickly 
Both  their  television  and  radio,  particu- 
larly, were  broadcasting  to  some  of  their 
soldiers  but  they  did  not  have  that  number 
of  small  radios  available  which  all  the 
soldiers  listened  to.  They  had  a very 
successful  newspaper  which,  in  standard 
was  rather  like  19th  century  Punch  but  it 
was  very  effective. 

115.  The  object  of  psychological  warfare 
can  be  to  influence  not  only  your  opposing 
forces  but  also  the  civilian  population  be- 
hind them.  Did  you  have  that  in  mind? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  No. 

116.  Why  not? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Because  we  set  up 
Radio  Atlantico  del  Sur  in  a very  short 
period  of  time  with  a single  aim,  which  was 
to  try  and  reduce  the  will  of  the  Argentinian 
forces  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  That  was  its 
sole  purpose  and  it  was  set  up  very  quickly. 
It  began  operating  very  quickly.  I think 
that  our  normal  news  media  in  relation  to 
South  America  as  a whole  were  very  much 
more  effective  than  anything  we  could  have 
done.  The  BBC  overseas  radio  news  has  an 
enormous  reputation.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  and  I think  without  any  shadow 
of  doubt  it  was  that  which  carried  con- 
viction in  South  America  to  a degree  which 
I just  do  not  believe  anything  we  tried  to  set 
up  to  indulge  in  a psychological  war  in 
South  America  could  possibly  have  done, 
and  it  was  very  much  accepted.  One  of  the 
lessons  I would  certainly  take  away  with  me 
is  what  a very  powerful  instrument  it  is,  much 
more  powerful  than  I think  any  of  us  ever 
supposed. 

117.  I am  now  going  to  put  another 
thoroughly  obnoxious  question  to  you,  in 
English,  quoting  from  that  obnoxious 
breed,  politicians.  It  was  said  in  the  last  war 
by  someone  that  you  may  well  recognise, 
that  in  war  it  is  your  duty  to  deceive  the 
enemy;  it  is  permissible  to  deceive  your 
own  people,  but  you  should  never  on  any 
account  deceive  your  allies.  I am  sure  you 
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recognise  the  authorship  of  that  phrase. 
Would  you  endorse  those  sentiments? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I am  not  sure  that  I 
like  these  philosophical  questions. 

118.  But  they  should  inform  the  basis  of 
policy,  should  they  not? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  They  obviously  have 
informed  the  basis  of  policy  and  I think  we 
have  set  out  in  our  memorandum  what 
informed  the  basis  of  our  policy.  I do 
think  that  on  occasions  it  is  right  to  try  and 
deceive  one’s  enemies.  I do  not  think  I have 
any  doubt  about  that.  I think  one  has  to 
think  about  it  very  carefully  and  one  has 
got  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  going  to  blow 
back  at  you  because  if  something  blows 
back  at  you  the  net  balance  sheet  is  not  in 
your  favour. 

119.  In  other  words  you  get  fouled 
up? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I do  not  think  it 
obnoxious  in  any  sense  to  contemplate 
deceiving  one’s  enemies.  One  should 
conceal  one’s  decisions  and  policies  on 
occasion.  Of  that  I have  no  doubts  or 
reservations  whatsoever.  On  deceiving  one’s 
own  people,  I think  one  is  on  very  much 
tenderer  ground  because  at  the  end  the 
truth  will  out  and  the  question  is  how  soon 
is  the  truth  going  to  out. 

120.  And  that  is  important,  is  it  not? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  There  was  the  famous 

occasion  when  the  Japanese  floated  a lot  of 
balloons  across  the  United  States  with  some 
curious  things  on  which  did  not  come  out 
until  after  the  war  many  years  later.  But  I 
think  one  has  to  be  extremely  careful  about 
deceiving  one’s  own  people  and  that  in  my 
view  is  a decision  that  has  to  go  to  Minis- 
ters. If  you  are  really  going  to  try  and 
deceive  your  own  people  I think  you  have 
to  have  an  extremely  strong  case  if  you  are 
going  to  do  so.  Behind  that  there  is  another 
area  which  I think  is  the  one  we  have  been 
working  around,  namely  should  you  make 
all  the  information  available  to  you  avail- 
able to  your  own  people  at  the  time  you 
have  it.  I think  there  again  the  basic  and 
only  consideration  which  would  really 
influence  me  is : is  it  operationally  necessary 
on  good  ground,  after  it  has  been  carefully 
ought  out  and  after  being  argued  about 
very  fully  ; and  jf  jt  appears  that  not 
going  to  help  our  forces,  it  is  not  going  to 
encourage  the  success  of  our  operations,  and 


1*  8°ln8  t0  P°t  people’s  lives  at  risk,  I 
think  that  you  should  not  necessarily  make 
all  that  information  available  and  you  have 
to  look  at  those  cases  on  their  merits. 

121.  I would  not  dispute  a word  of  that, 
which  brings  me  back  to  suppressing  the 
truth  and  suggesting  what  is  not  the  truth 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I am  still  not  going  to 
be  drawn  on  that. 

Mr  Patten 

122.  This  is  a slightly  more  mundane 
question  unless  one  is  the  editor  of  ITN.  In 
the  admirable  evidence  we  got  from  ITN 
one  of  the  points  they  raised  was  that  they 
had  great  difficulties  in  covering  as  it  were 
the  home  front  during  the  campaign 
showing,  for  example,  dockyard  workers 
working  terribly  hard  to  get  the  ships  out, 
showing  my  constituents  working  very  hard 
m the  Navy  Department  in  Bath  in  support 
of  the  task  force.  I wonder  if  you  could 
comment  on  the  difficulties  which  they 
obviously  experienced  because  it  would 
dearly  have  been  very  good  film  and  no 
question  of  suppressio  or  anything  else. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I would  be  very  happy 
for  this  to  be  discussed  with  ITN  because 
there  were  a considerable  number  of 
facilities  on  what  you  call  the  home  front 
made  available  for  the  service.  We  got  some 
complaints  the  other  way  round  saying  that 
we  were  showing  them  all  this  boring  stuff 
rather  than  the  more  exciting  stuff.  If  ITN 
have  particular  complaints  we  would  be 
very  happy  to  go  through  with  them  what 
they  are.  I am  delighted  to  pay  tribute 
to  your  constituents  in  Bath  who  did  work 
very  hard,  and  particularly  the  Royal 
Naval  Transport  Service  who  did  a quite 
outstanding  job  in  getting  food  to  the  task 
force  throughout  the  whole  operation. 

123.  Coming  back  to  the  co-ordination 
for  the  very  last  time,  in  the  light  of  the  role 
which  you  saw  the  Minister  responsible  for 
the  co-ordination  of  information  services 
playing  throughout  the  campaign,  do  you 
think  we  have  been  wise?  Would  you 
advise  us  to  ask  him  to  come  here  and  give 
evidence?  Do  you  think  his  role  was 
sufficiently  substantial  for  us  to  want  to 
talk  to  him  about  it? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I think  you  ought  to 
ask  him.  I am  somewhat  chary  of  answer- 
ing for  Ministers  on  things  of  this  kind. 

I think  you  ought  to  ask  him,  rather  than 
me. 
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124.  What  is  your  view  about  this  min- 
isterial role?  It  has  been  held  by  three 
different  people  now  since  1979.  There  have 
been  criticisms  of  all  three  on  the  question 
of  co-ordinating  information  between 
Departments  and  the  question  of  depart- 
mental jealousy.  Do  you  think  either  that 
role  should  be  abolished  or  do  you  think 
there  should  be  a full  time  Minister  in  the 
role? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I think  myself  the 
role  is  a relatively  limited  one,  quite 
frankly.  I do  not  myself  believe  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  scrapping  between  Depart- 
ments on  most  of  these  issues.  Most 
things  fall  fairly  naturally  to  a particular 
Department.  I am  also  somewhat  sceptical 
that  Departments  operate  much  better 
when  being  co-ordinated.  I think  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ministers  in  those 
Departments  and  the  senior  officials  and 
senior  officers  in  our  case  to  see  that  the 
Department  operates  efficiently.  I think 
there  is  a need  for  a light  central  touch,  if  I 
can  put  it  in  that  sense,  so  that  other 
people  are  aware  of  what  is  going  on.  It  was 
very  interesting,  but  for  some  quite  con- 
siderable time  I found  some  of  my  own 
Permanent  Secretary  colleagues  had  to  be 
closely  consulted,  in  other  words  we,  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  Department  of 
Trade  who  did  a very  good  job  indeed  in 
taking  up  ships  from  trade,  as  I am  sure  the 
Admiral  would  confirm.  The  other  Depart- 
ments could  not  get  used  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  in  a totally  new  and  different  world  and 
the  routine  business  of  Government  as  we 
tended  to  look  at  it  was  being  displaced 
because  we  were  in  a totally  new  world.  I 
think  explaining  that  and  getting  people  to 
understand  that  is  perhaps  something 
which  can  be  done  and  should  be  done  in  the 
centre. 

Chairman 

125.  Sir  Frank,  if  I could  ask  you  a 
general  final  question,  communication  is  a 
two-way  process.  Have  you  any  views  on 
how  the  press  fulfilled  their  function  and 
what  different  attitudes  of  co-operation 
would  you  have  looked  for  from  them? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) This  is  one  of  the 
questions  I think  we  shall  want  both  to 
discuss  with  them  and  think  about  our- 
selves. There  were  obviously  a number  of 
individual  cases  when  there  were  things  in 
the  press  which  were  wrong,  and  I am 
using  that  word  I think  to  cover  all  the 


media.  There  was  a good  deal  of  invention 
and  invention  of  course  is  the  mother  of 
truth  on  occasions. 

Mr  Patten:  Is  that  Dr  Gilbert’s  phrase? 

Dr  Gilbert 

126.  I am  obliged! 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) That  was  too  good 
an  opportunity  to  miss. 


Chairman 

127.  One  all! 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) Some  of  the  specula- 
tion I think  was  difficult  for  everybody  at 
times.  I do  not  see,  speaking  off  the  cuff, 
that  it  was  difficult.  There  were  a number  of 
things  which  were  extremely  irritating  and 
tiresome  on  occasions  and  there  were 
obviously  a considerable  number  of  mis- 
understandings, quite  a number,  which  I 
do  not  think  were  our  responsibility.  Let 
us  be  quite  clear  on  this.  We  will  certainly 
accept  responsibility  for  our  mistakes.  I 
have  not  seen  or  heard  a single  admission, 
if  I may  say  so,  and  I am  not  being  beastly 
to  the  media,  that  any  of  them  got  any- 
thing wrong  or  that  every  single  corres- 
pondent was  not  a knight  in  shining  armour 
riding  a white  horse  in  search  of  the 
absolute  truth.  I do  not  want  to  go  into 
a great  thing  about  that  but  a little  humility 
from  the  press  here  and  there  might  not 
have  come  amiss. 


Mr  Dunn 

128.  You  are  asking  for  miracles! 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  At  my  age  I think  it 
is  a great  thing  still  to  be  an  idealist.  No,  I 
think  the  big  lesson  I draw  is  that  we  ought 
to  try  to  get  closer  to  the  press  and  talk 
these  things  through  more  fully  and 
openly  with  them  on  a two-way  exchange 
but  I think  that  the  press  on  the  whole  did 
a pretty  good  job  for  the  country  and  they 
got  an  amazing  amount  of  coverage.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  that.  There  were 
I think  one  or  two  occasions — I think  the 
denigration  of  Admiral  Woodward  was 
deeply  resented.  I think  one  or  two  articles 
on  particular  units  were  deeply  resented 
and  were  disgraceful  in  one  particular  case 
which  I do  not  want  to  name  in  public 
although  the  people  concerned  know 
perfectly  well  who  it  was — but  I think 
those  were  individual  rather  than  general 
lapses. 
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21  July  1982]  Sir  Frank  Cooper,  GCB,  CMG 

Brigadier  D J Ramsbotham,  CBE  and  Admiral  A J Whetstone 


[Continued 


Dr  Gilbert 

129.  Just  one  question,  Sir  Frank,  which 
I hope  is  not  too  controversial.  In  light  of 
the  praise  which  you  have  given  to  the  over- 
seas services  of  the  BBC,  which  I would 
personally  totally  endorse,  would  you  be 
prepared  to  advise  your  Minister  to  see  if 
the  investment  funds  available  to  the  BBC 
World  Service  could  be  increased? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I may  say.  Chairman, 
I think  it  is  a well  known  constitutional 
doctrine  that  senior  civil  servants  do  not 
divulge  the  advice  they  give  or  would  give 
to  Ministers. 

Mr  Marshall 

130.  Would  it  be  a fair  statement  to  say 
that  apart  from  the  difficulty  we  have  had 
here  in  what  was  referred  to  as  a war 
situation,  variously  described  as  a conflict 
and  so  on,  that  for  the  future  there  is  a need 
to  have  a set  of  ground  rules  which  could 
apply  to  escalating  conflict  up  to  and 
including  a declaration  of  outright  war  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I am  sure  that  was 
true.  This  is  one  of  the  areas  we  shall  be 
looking  at  very  carefully  indeed  because  I 
would  suggest  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  we 
shall  ever  get  again  anything  at  such  short 


notice  without  a higher  degree  of  prepara- 
tion but  it  is  I think  quite  likely  that  you 
may  get  an  extended  period  of  tension  and 
very  high  diplomatic  activity,  so  I think  you 
are  absolutely  right  and  this  is  a most 
important  area  which  we  ought  to  examine 
and  will  examine  and  will  think  about  very 
deeply. 

Chairman:  Sir  Frank,  can  I thank  you 
and  your  team  for  coming  this  morning?  It 
has  been  very  helpful  to  us.  We  have,  I 
think,  got  an  interesting  session  in  front  of 
us  talking  to  some  of  those  who  have 
actually  been  down  in  the  Falkland  Islands, 
ITV  and  BBC.  As  I think  I have  explained, 
we  are  trying  to  get  a good  deal  of  this  work 
started  before  the  Recess  although  time  is 
very  limited.  I very  much  hope  when  we  do 
eventually  produce  a report  it  will  cast  some 
light  on  some  of  the  problems  that  arose 
during  the  Falklands  crisis.  I think  prob- 
ably we  shall  be  seeing  the  Secretary  of 
State  when  we  get  towards  the  end  of  the 
inquiry  and  it  is  possible  that  on  that 
occasion  we  may  see  you  with  him  as  well 
to  deal  with  any  points  we  may  want  to  tidy 
up.  Thank  you  for  coming  to  see  us  this 
morning. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

Letter  to  the  Chairman  for  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  Q95  above 

When  I gave  evidence  to  the  Defence  Committee  on  Wednesday,  21  July,  questions  were 
raised  about  an  article  in  The  Times  of  that  morning.  In  particular,  the  Times  article  had 
said: 

“Many  have  asked  how  Max  Hastings,  of  the  Standard,  got  so  many  stories  through 
so  quickly.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  Hastings’  own  efforts,  but  some  reporters  felt 
he  had  been  given  unfair  advantages,  such  as  being  able  to  use  an  SAS  link  direct 
from  Mount  Kent  to  Hereford.  The  criticism  was  not  of  Hastings’  enterprise  but  of 
the  communications  system  that  favoured  one  against  the  others.” 

2.  I said  “It  is  not  true  that,  as  reported  in  The  Times  this  morning,  one  of  the  corres- 
pondents had  access  to  SAS  communications  facilities.  That  is  not  true  and  it  never  was 
true  as  far  as  I am  aware  and  I think  we  have  checked  that.”  Let  me  add  that  I had  raised 
the  matter  here  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence  that  morning  and  what  I said  followed  the 
answer  I was  given. 

3.  In  the  light  of  a further  reference  in  The  Times  on  27  July  I made  further  enquiries 
and  I would  like  to  let  you  know  the  outcome. 

4.  As  you  are  aware  MoD’s  long  standing  policy  has  been  not  to  go  into  detail  about 
SAS  operations.  After  the  tragic  helicopter  crash  in  which  18  SAS  died  on  19  May,  the 
Regiment  was  understandably  keen  that  some  publicity  should  be  given  to  SAS  achieve- 
ments during  the  operation,  for  the  sake  of  the  relatives  of  those  killed.  An  opportunity 
arose  when  Mr  Hastings  accompanied  the  SAS  on  their  move  forward  to  Mount  Kent. 
He  wrote  a short  article  about  the  Royal  Marines  and  the  SAS  establishing  strong 
positions  overlooking  Port  Stanley.  The  article  was  ready  on  the  afternoon  of  31  May; 
the  Regimental  Memorial  Service  for  those  killed  was  to  be  held  on  1 June.  With  the  idea 
of  having  something  in  the  newspapers  on  1 June,  the  SAS  sent  the  Hastings  article  over 
their  communications  from  Mount  Kent,  which  were  of  course  the  only  ones  available. 
It  remains  unclear  as  to  where  the  initiative  came  from  for  transmission  by  these  particular 
means  though  it  is  clear  that  it  was  related  to  a particular  occasion.  The  article  arrived  in 
MoD  in  the  early  evening. 

5.  The  article  was  about  the  Royal  Marines  as  much  as  the  SAS  and,  in  the  event,  it  was 
decided  that  little  would  be  gained  by  making  an  exception  of  this  article  to  the  normal 
rules  about  the  SAS.  References  to  the  SAS  were  deleted  by  the  MoD.  The  final  story,  as 
cleared  by  MoD,  appeared  on  3 June. 

6.  Mr  Hastings  subsequently  wrote  a much  longer  article  about  the  role  of  Special 
Forces  in  both  the  recapture  of  South  Georgia  and  on  the  Falklands.  This  was  transmitted 
over  the  normal  channels  available  to  all  journalists  on  3 June,  and  released  for  publication 
on  5 June — interestingly  the  transmission  and  release  on  this  occasion  were  quicker 
than  on  the  previous  one.  It  was  in  this  case  that  an  exception  was  made  to  normal 
policy  and  SAS  and  SBS  operations  were  described  in  some  detail. 

7.  It  is  therefore  true  that  one  of  Mr  Hastings’  stories  was  sent  by  SAS  communications 
to  SAS  Headquarters  for  the  reasons  I have  described.  I am  afraid  those  who  looked 
into  this  before  I gave  my  evidence  failed  to  recall  this  first  story  from  which  the  SAS 
content  was  deliberately  deleted.  However,  I do  not  believe  this  one  occasion  when 
SAS  communications  were  used  for  what  was  regarded  (wrongly  as  it  turned  out)  as  a 
unique  purpose  can  possibly  justify  a general  allegation  implied  in  the  Times  article 
that  Mr  Hastings  received  preferential  treatment. 

8.  I hope  this  sets  the  record  straight.  I know  of  no  further  instances  but  if  any  come  to 
light  I will,  of  course,  inform  the  Committee. 

Frank  Cooper  2nd  August  1982 

Printed  in  England  for  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  by  Robert  Stockwell  Ltd. 
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MEMORANDUM  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  BRITISH  BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 

[DF  16, 1981-82] 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  submits  its  evidence  to  the  Defence  Committee 
with  the  desire  that  the  experience  of  the  handling  of  information  at  a time  of  crisis  shall 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  difficulties  in  the  future.  The  BBC  wishes  to  make  it  clear  it  does 
not  believe  now  is  the  time  for  recrimination.  Rather,  it  is  a time  for  analysis,  a time  for 
the  failures  and  deficiencies — of  the  broadcasters  as  well  as  the  Ministry  of  Defence — to 
be  examined  dispassionately  and  objectively.  Many  of  the  lessons  learned  during  the 
Faiklands  conflict  must  be  put  to  urgent  use,  for  in  a free  society,  the  passage  of  informa- 
tion is  crucial  to  the  understanding  by  a nation  of  its  own  affairs.  The  BBC  believes  that 
understanding  can  only  be  based  on  the  disclosure  of  truth,  and  that  a nation  strong  in  its 
belief  in  parliamentary  democracy  needs  neither  news  management  not  propaganda  to 
sustain  its  will. 


Preface 

It  cannot  be  stated  too  frequently  or  too  clearly  that  the  BBC,  in  its  coverage  of  the 
Faiklands  conflict,  at  no  time  wished  to  disclose  any  matter  of  any  kind  that  would  have 
damaged  the  operational  or  national  security.  Throughout  the  conflict,  the  safety  of  the 
Task  Force,  its  personnel,  and  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  mission,  were  matters  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  BBC  and  its  staff.  The  BBC’s  function  in  this  crisis  was  to 
provide  the  maximum  amount  of  truthful  information  to  the  public:  to  that  end,  the 
BBC  consistently  and  accurately  identified  Argentine  propaganda,  reported  Government 
and  Opposition  views,  and  recorded  in  detail  the  initiatives  on  the  military,  diplomatic 
and  political  fronts. 

The  BBC  is  the  trusted  servant  of  the  public,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
overseas  as  well.  Throughout  the  conflict,  and  subsequently,  there  has  been  considerable 
praise  for  the  BBCs’s  objectivity.  In  particular,  the  BBC’s  External  Services  have  received 
accolades,  from  foreign  listeners  and  from  members  of  the  Task  Force,  for  the  breadth 
and  clarity  of  the  reporting  of  the  conflict.  But  the  handling  of  information  by  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  has  focussed  attention  on  the  shortcomings  of  a vital  aspect  of  affairs  at  a 
lime  of  national  crisis.  There  has  been  confusion.  There  have  been  failures — some  of 
which  might  have  imperilled  lives.  Above  all,  there  has  been  a failure  of  perception  of  the 
role  of  the  media  in  a free  society  at  a time  of  conflict.  Even  within  the  identifiable  para- 
meters of  security,  there  have  been  attempts  to  “manage”  or  “manipulate”  the  news. 

The  result  could  have  been  calamitous,  in  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence  came  close  to 
losing  its  credibility.  A powerful  argument  can  be  constructed,  in  military  terms,  for  the 
use  of  the  media  to  confuse  the  enemy  about  our  intentions.  But  in  public  and  journalistic 
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terms,  the  loss  of  credibility  was  a very  high  price  to  pay— particularly  in  relation  to  the 
foreign  journalists  working  in  Britain — and  an  unnecessary  one.  Greater  trust  of  defence 
correspondents  would  have  resulted  in  embargoed  “not  for  use”  briefings.  Such  a system 
works  in  the  case  of  the  Honours  List,  in  the  case  of  White  Papers,  with  Scotland  Yard 
and  in  the  Lobby.  It  would  have  worked  in  this  case.  ’ 

Indeed,  between  the  military  and  the  correspondents  with  the  Task  Force,  that  trust  did 
exist.  Correspondents  were  kept  informed  of  decisions  and  plans.  Correspondents  were 
told  why  they  should  not  use  certain  information  in  their  despatches — and  they  complied 
without  hesitation.  Explanation  breeds  understanding.  Understanding  prevents  specula- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  dismaying  features  of  the  handling  of  information  by  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  was  the  confusion  that  existed  between  those  advising  correspondents  with  the 
Task  Force,  and  the  further  attempts  at  “censorship”  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  in 
London. 

An  example  is  the  reportage  by  correspondents  in  the  Falklands  of  the  discovery  of 
stocks  of  napalm  for  use  by  Argentine  forces  against  the  British  forces.  On  Tuesday 
1 June,  BBC  correspondent  Brian  Hanrahan  and  ITN  correspondent  Michael  Nicholson 
established  communication  with  Broadcasting  House,  London,  at  2030  hrs.  At  approxi- 
mately 2055,  a senior  Royal  Navy  officer  in  London  asked  for  references  in  the  reports  to 
napalm  to  be  deleted. 

The  Foreign  Editors  of  ITN  and  BBC  argued  strongly  against  this.  There  was  further 
consultation  with  Michael  Nicholson,  who  pointed  out  the  correspondents  had  been 
given  special  facilities  by  Major  General  Jeremy  Moore  to  report  the  discovery  of  the 
napalm.  A military  officer  in  the  Falklands  was  put  on  the  line:  he  confirmed  the  details, 
and  underlined  the  General’s  view  that  the  presence  of  the  napalm  should  be  publicised  hi 
the  hope  it  would  raise  international  complaints  of  such  strength  as  to  deter  any  Argentine 
plan  to  use  napalm  in  the  future.  MoD  heard  this  view  expressed,  but  made  no  response. 
An  earlier  view  expressed  by  a MoD  representative  was  that  the  report  had  been  vetoed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  taking  the  view  that  publicity  might  encourage  Argentine  use  of 
napalm.  At  21 10,  MoD  clearance  to  use  the  napalm  story  was  given.  A senior  military 
officer  at  MoD  expressed  dismay  at  the  delay  in  clearing  the  napalm  story,  observing 
“But  telling  the  world  about  the  napalm  was  the  whole  point  of  doing  the  story”. 

Another  example  of  confusion  concerns  the  attack  on  Task  Force  ships  on  Saturday 
15  May.  At  1653,  communication  was  established  with  the  Task  Force  correspondents. 
Brian  Hanrahan  reported  a quiet  day  with  “no  Argentine  attacks  on  us”.  At  1715,  he  was 
joined  by  Robert  Fox  of  BBC,  Jeremy  Hands  and  Michael  Nicholson  of  ITN.  They  filed 
their  voice  reports.  At  1730,  an  ITN  reporter  in  London  began  a two-way  interview  with 
Nicholson.  As  that  was  concluding,  Nicholson  said  they  were  under  attack,  and,  by  1745, 
was  vividly  and  unscriptedly  describing  the  attack  that  was  going  on.  Hands  followed  with 
more  information,  and  Robert  Fox  filed  a further  report,  the  transmission  ending  at  1755, 
Immediately,  MoD  who  had  monitored  all  traffic  said  Nicholson’s  report  must  not  be 
used.  A MoD  representative  said  “a  committee  of  senior  officers  would  have  to  decide 
whether  there  has  been  an  attack”.  At  1758,  the  Assistant  Editor  in  charge  of  the  BBC 
Radio  newsroom  sought  advice  from  his  superiors  in  the  BBC.  At  1810,  the  Assistant 
Editor  spoke  to  the  External  Services  newsroom,  warning  them  of  the  possible  danger  of 
broadcasting  the  material  on  the  World  Service— only  to  be  told  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
had  just  cleared  the  material  for  use  by  the  External  Services. 

The  inconsistencies  of  censorship  were  legion : correspondents  with  the  Task  Force 
were  not  allowed  to  mention  the  use  of  Ascension  Island  as  a base  “for  fear  of  offending 
the  Americans”  although  the  use  of  Ascension  was  common  knowledge  internationally, 
having  been  published  in  the  USA. 

At  one  stage,  Brian  Hanrahan  was  asked  not  to  mention  the  word  “hillsides”  and  the 
Falkland  Sound  after  the  landing  at  Port  San  Carlos,  in  case  it  gave  away  a position. 
Hanrahan  pointed  out  to  the  “censor”  that  they  had  already  been  under  attack  for  eight 
hours. 
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The  MoD  system  appears  to  have  broken  down  on  27  May  when  an  item  of  information 
obtained  informally  and  checked  with  them  was  broadcast  in  radio  and  television  bulletins 
It  concerned  the  movements  of  British  troops  and  a clash  with  Argentine  forces  before  the 
assault  on  Goose  Green.  It  caused  concern  on  the  ground  when  it  was  heard  on  the 
World  Service.  The  report  was  true,  but  perhaps  premature  in  the  sense  that  it  alarmed 
troops  in  a highly  sensitive  situation,  although  it  was  not  operationally  damaging.  The 
incident  underlines  the  need  for  very  close  coordination  between  those  in  charge  of 
operations  in  the  field,  and  public  relations  staff  in  London. 

There  were  terse  announcements,  that  “one  of  our  ships  has  been  damaged”.  The  BBC 
urged  that  a damaged  ship  should  be  quickly  named;  with  a hundred  ships  and  twenty-five 
thousand  men  in  the  South  Atlantic,  the  naming  of  the  stricken  ship  would  at  least  limit 
the  anxiety  and  concern  of  very  large  numbers  of  relations  at  home  in  the  UK. 

To  get  pictures  of  HMS  Sheffield,  the  correspondents  with  the  Task  Force  pressed  very 
hard  for  a helicopter  flight  over  the  ship,  but  the  requests  were  constantly  rejected,  until 
senior  officers  aboard  HMS  Hermes  decided  they  needed  the  pictures  for  operational 
analysis.  Even  then,  the  correspondent  had  to  agree  that  the  pictures  be  sent  to  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  for  clearance. 

The  historic  occasion  of  the  surrender  of  the  Argentines  at  Port  Stanley  is  completely 
unrecorded.  The  BBC  television  news  cameraman  was  specifically  forbidden  to  enter 
Stanley  on  the  night  it  was  surrendered. 

It  was  not,  however,  unrelenting  and  unyielding  conflict  between  the  BBC  and  MoD! 

There  were  considerable  successes,  too,  in  terms  of  co-operation  and  understanding 
between  the  broadcasters  and  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  The  arrival  at  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  as  CPRO  of  Mr  Neville  Taylor,  an  experienced  and  trusted  information  officer, 
marked  the  beginning  of  what  remained  to  the  end  a slow  development  of  media  relations. 
Mr  Taylor  worked  hard  and  diligently  to  enhance  and  improve  the  relationships.  We  are 
grateful  to  him. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  elements  in  the  “information  war”  was  the  change  in 
approach  of  the  Argentines.  Initially,  the  Argentine  claims  were  patently  hysterical,  self- 
evidently  propagandist,  and  unerringly  identified  as  such  by  the  broadcasters.  Many  of 
their  subsequent  claims  (HMS  Invincible  was  “sunk”  on  five  (?)  occasions!)  clearly 
bordered  on  the  lunatic:  but  to  our  intense  dismay,  it  began  to  emerge  that  some  of  the 
Argentine  claims  were  possibly  true  and  accurate.  Journalists  realised,  (with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  with  alarm,  let  it  be  said)  that  increasingly  Argentine  claims  merited  close 
examination,  and  should  not,  as  hitherto,  be  rejected  out  of  hand.  The  in-built  delays  in  the 
MoD  system  which  prevented  swift  rejection  or  confirmation  of  such  claims,  was  a self 
inflicted  wound.  It  gave  the  Argentines,  internationally,  a credibility  they  did  not  deserve. 
The  MoD’s  information  was,  too  often,  the  “runner-up”. 

And  that,  perhaps,  was  the  greatest  damage  of  all. 
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COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS  AND  BBC  RESPONSES 


Question  (a) 

YOUR  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  ACCREDITING 
CORRESPONDENTS  TO  THE  TASK  FORCE 

1.1  While  the  Task  Force  was  being  assembled,  the  BBC  made  its  bids  for  the  accredita- 
tion of  correspondents  and  camera  crews  who  would  represent  the  Corporation’s  two 
National  Television  networks,  four  national  radio  networks,  the  External  Services 
(broadcasting  around  the  clock  in  thirty-six  languages),  the  National  Regions  and  26 
local  radio  stations.  The  BBC  representations  were  not  well  received  by  the  Ministry  of 
Defence.  The  BBC  indicated  that,  if  there  were  to  be  no  foreign-nation  correspondents 
with  the  Task  Force,  the  syndication  around  the  world  of  BBC  pictorial  coverage,  and 
the  reporting  of  the  conflict  in  the  External  Service  radio  broadcasts,  was  of  increased 
importance.  In  the  event,  one  BBC  correspondent  (Brian  Hanrahan)  and  one  camera 
team  (Bernard  Hesketh  and  John  Jockell)  were  accredited.  They  sailed  on  HMS  Hermes. 
Later,  after  prolonged  discussion,  a BBC  Radio  Correspondent,  (Robert  Fox)  sailed  with 
Canberra.  No  correspondent  from  the  External  Services  was  accommodated. 

1 .2  The  arrangements  for  television  coverage  were  inadequate.  It  was  clear  the  Task 
Force  would  consist  of  a large  number  of  ships  performing  different  roles  over  a very 
large  area.  It  was  also  clear  that  the  normal  MoD  press  desks  were  overloaded  with 
enquiries,  and  the  desk  officers  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  authority  to  handle 
requests  for  crews  to  join  ships.  It  was  pointed  out  there  was  a risk  that  pictures  would  be 
more  readily  available  from  the  Argentine  side  than  our  own ; there  was  the  risk  of  a 
major  event  in  British  history  possibly  involving  substantial  loss  of  life  of  which  there 
would  be  a completely  inadequate  historical  record. 

1.3  BBC  and  ITN  suggested  the  organisation  at  MoD  of  a special  Falklands  Information 
Room,  competent  to  deal  with  all  three  Services,  to  handle  the  increase  in  press  activity; 
that  a broadcasting  desk  be  set  up  to  cope  with  the  special  requirements  of  radio  and 
television  most  particularly  the  multiplicity  and  frequency  of  their  programmes  and 
bulletins;  and  a press  conference  room  with  permanent  Outside  Broadcast  facilities,  with 
a briefing  room  near  it  for  ‘off  camera’  briefings. 

1.4  The  MoD  refused  to  place  a television  crew  on  HMS  Invincible  (which  carried  some 
newspaper  journalists)  and  insisted  that  BBC  and  ITN  “pool”  the  reports  of  the  BBC 
camera  crew.  Later  they  agreed  to  a second  camera  crew  to  accompany  the  troops  on 
Canberra.  It  was  ruled  there  was  room  for  only  one  television  reporter,  this  time  from 
ITN  (Jeremy  Hands). 

1 .5  Without  doubt,  the  MoD  were  under  enormous  pressure,  but  the  tone  of  relations 
was  not  improved  by  apparent  surprise  at  the  need  for  daily  briefings  and  the  view  of  some 
within  the  MoD  that  journalists  should  simply  have  been  banned.  Too  few  television 
journalists  and  too  few  camera  crews  were  allowed  to  sail  with  the  Task  Force.  There  was 
also  a lack  of  understanding  of  the  technical  facilities  required  by  Television,  [see  BBC 
response  to  Question  (f)]. 


Question  (b) 

HOW  EFFECTIVE  AND  CONSISTENT  WERE  PROCEDURES  FOR  VETTING 
COPY  AND  DESPATCHES? 

2.1  It  was  axiomatic  that  the  BBC  would  not  broadcast  material  which  it  was  asked  to 
delete  for  operational  and  security  reasons.  But  the  “clearance”  (as  it  became  known, 
rather  than  “vetting”  or  “censorship”)  was  inconsistent  and  involved  many  inexplicable 
delays. 

2.2  In  the  early  stages  of  the  conflict,  the  practice  was  that  Television  Foreign  News  desk 
would  contact  the  MoD  whenever  film  material  arrived  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
senior  army  or  naval  officers  to  view  the  material  before  transmission.  Voice  reports  for 
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Radio  were  at  first  played  down  the  telephone  to  the  MoD  for  clearance.  But  with  reports 
coining  in  to  BBC  Radio,  BBC  TV,  ITN  and  IRN,  and  without  a centralised  broadcasting 
office  at  the  MoD,  the  BBC  found  different  officers  made  different  decisions.  BBC  Radio 
News  then  arranged  a centralised  system  using  tape  recorders  on  special  lines  to  MoD 
from  Broadcasting  House.  But  even  when  tapes  had  been  heard  there  seemed  to  be  little 
or  no  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  deadlines.  There  were  delays  before  guidance  was 
given.  There  was  frequent  confusion. 

2.3  It  would  seem  the  delays  were  caused,  in  part,  by  MoD  staff  not  being  immediately 
available  when  the  despatches  arrived  and  because  they  could  neither  make  decisions 
quickly,  nor  persuade  others  to  do  so.  Though  eager  to  cooperate  the  officers  responsible 
for  clearing  material  appeared  not  to  have  been  fully  briefed  and  differed  in  their  attitudes 
to  their  task.  Some  were  concerned  with  security  matters  while  others  attempted  to  act  as 
censors  on  matters  of  “taste”  and  “tone”.  Television  news  was  informed  it  could  not  use 
a picture  of  a plastic  bag  containing  a body,  nor  the  phrase  “horribly  burned”  since  “it 
might  be  upsetting”.  Similarly,  it  was  deemed  potentially  offensive  to  use  a pilot  saying 
that  for  a moment  he  had  been  “scared  fartless”. 

2.4  At  a later  stage,  it  appeared  that  television  material  was  being  deliberately  delayed, 
either  on  Ascension  Island  or  on  its  arrival  in  Britain.  Efforts  by  BBC  and  ITN  engineers 
on  Ascension  Island  failed  to  secure  any  agreement  to  intercept  “pool”  material  for 
satellite  transmission  to  London.  This  situation  was  only  eased  after  personal  intervention 
by  senior  military  and  civilian  information  officers.  MoD  staff,  for  their  part,  consistently 
denied  any  material  was  being  delayed  although  they  have  conceded,  since  the  conflict 
ended,  that  several  consignments  were  “held  up  for  security  reasons.”  BBC  Television 
News  has  never  understood  on  what  basis  some  of  the  material  was  considered  to  be 
“sensitive”. 

2.5  In  this  area,  it  is  the  BBC’s  deep  concern  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence  has  come  very 
close  to  the  “management”  or  “manipulation”  of  news,  an  idea  that  is  alien  to  the  concept 
of  communication  within  a free  society. 


Question  (c) 

HOW  SATISFACTORY  WERE  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  BRIEFING  OFFICIALLY 
AND  “OFF  THE  RECORD”  IN  LONDON  AND  WHETHER  THESE  ARRANGE- 
MENTS CONFLICTED  WITH  CENSORSHIP  WITH  THE  TASK  FORCE? 

3.1  There  was  a distinct  difference  between  the  MoD  view  in  London  of  how  media 
should  be  treated  and  the  view  held  in  the  Task  Force.  The  Correspondents  with  the 
Task  Force  were  told  more  than  the  press  in  London.  Military  officers  with  the  Task 
Force  were  more  ready  to  take  the  correspondent  into  their  confidence  and  explain  why 
certain  matters  should  not  be  disclosed. 

3.2  The  decision  that  there  should  be  one  official  MoD  spokesman,  who  would  say  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  press  “off  the  record”  (even  to  accredited  Defence  Correspondents) 
had  the  effect  of  maximising  the  suspicion  of  journalists.  This  ruling  was  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  higher  source  who  could  be  approached  for  clarification  of,  or 
enlargement  on,  the  spokesman’s  pronouncements.  Some  examples  will  indicate  the  kind 
of  clarification  which  was  unavailable  in  the  first  part  of  the  conflict: 

(a)  After  the  Argentine  submarine,  Same  Fe,  was  knocked  out  at  South  Georgia,  the 
Spokesman  announced  that  a “hostile”  submarine  had  been  attacked  by  heli- 
copters “in  the  vicinity  of  South  Georgia”.  That  was  interpreted  to  mean  the 
submarine  was  submerged  and  at  sea,  and  had  been  attacked  by  anti-submarine 
patrols  using  underwater  weapons.  The  assumption  had  to  be  that  it  had  been 
sunk.  Finally,  the  MoD  confirmed  Argentine  communiques  claiming  the 
submarine  had  been  attacked  on  the  surface  in  Grytviken  Harbour  by  rockets 
and  machine  gunfire  from  helicopters. 

(b)  Within  days  of  the  declaration  of  the  Maritime  Exclusion  Zone  (MEZ)  its 
exclusivity  was  put  in  question  when  it  became  known  that  Argentine  ships  had 
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reached  Port  Stanley.  It  then  became  increasingly  difficult,  with  each  sortie  by 
the  Vulcan  bombers,  to  believe  the  first  attack  on  Port  Stanley  airstrip  had  been 
as  successful  as  claimed  by  the  MoD. 

(c)  The  trust  between  the  journalists  and  the  Ministry  was  severely  diluted  when  the 
downing  of  two  Wessex  helicopters  on  South  Georgia  became  known  only 
because  a serviceman  wrote  home  about  it.  (There  shortcomings  would  not  have 
damaged  media  confidence  in  the  MoD  as  much  as  they  did,  if  correspondents 
had  been  able  to  resort  to  other  channels  of  communication  to  discover  what  was 
actually  happening). 

(d)  The  fall  of  Goose  Green  and  Darwin  was  announced  by  the  spokesman  at 
2140  on  28  May.  This  statement  followed  a news  blackout  on  the  operation 
which  had  lasted  48  hours.  It  subsequently  transpired  the  Argentines  did  not 
surrender  to  the  British  until  1500,  London  time,  on  Saturday,  29  May.  The 
official  statement  was  therefore  premature.  Its  timing  is  difficult  to  comprehend. 

3.3  The  organisation  of  bi-weekly  briefings  by  senior  officials  and  servicemen  marked  the 
information  watershed  and  seems  to  have  reflected  the  belated  realisation  that  modem 
communications  and  the  expectations  of  the  British  public  made  it  extremely  unlikely 
Government  could  operate  a coherent  and  comprehensive  disinformation  campaign.  But 
to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  it  appeared  many  tended  to  the  view  that  any  information 
could  be  of  use  to  the  enemy  and  the  Task  Force  should  be  left  to  get  on  with  its  job.  The 
bi-weekly  briefings  rescued  the  relationship  between  the  media  and  the  MoD  and  restored 
a degree  of  trust,  with  the  media  beginning  to  know  what  was  going  on  even  if  much  of 
the  information  was  not  publishable. 

3.4  Restraint  was  the  basis  for  the  use  of  officially  released  information.  Similar  restraint 
was  also  used  regarding  information  obtained  unofficially.  For  example,  it  became  known 
by  one  programme  that  5 Brigade  had  landed  at  San  Carlos.  As  a result  of  the  bi-weekly 
briefings  and  the  greater  degree  of  unofficial  access  which  ensued,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
programme  not  to  consult  on  the  likely  effect  of  publishing  the  information.  On  being 
advised  that  its  publication  too  soon  could  cost  lives,  the  programme  withheld  publication. 
On  other  occasions  the  BBC  was  asked  to  exercise  restraint  not  to  save  lives,  but  to  “keep 
the  Argentines  guessing”,  part  of  the  operational  strategy.  The  BBC  naturally  complied. 

3.5  The  task  of  the  commentator  in  London  was  to  present  the  ordinary  viewer  and 
listener  with  an  overall  picture  of  the  campaign  and  the  problems  involved  for  each  side. 
It  was  of  paramount  importance  that  British  military  secrets  were  not  revealed:  for 
example,  it  would  have  been  irresponsible  to  discuss  likely  landing  sites  in  East  Falkland. 
Speculation  about  future  operations  was  avoided  except  in  the  broadest  terms  of  describing 
British  options.  Studio  analysis  tended  to  confine  itself  to  comment  on  the  day’s  press 
statement,  coupled  with  whatever  could  be  gleaned  from  Argentine  communiques.  Less 
information  was  broadcast  than  was  available  from  foreign  sources.  For  example, 
Washington  revealed  (and  the  US  networks  broadcast)  that  the  Task  Force  would  first 
take  South  Georgia  several  days  before  it  was  broadcast  by  the  BBC. 

3.6  Items  of  disinformation  were  successfully  planted  before  and  after  the  bi-weekly 
briefings  began.  It  was  stated  early  on  that  HMS  Superb  was  part  of  the  Task  Force. 
The  press  were  told  at  a non-attributable  briefing  that  “raids”  not  a staged  landing  could 
be  expected  at  San  Carlos  Bay. 

3.7  The  MoD  also  maximised  good  news  and  minimised  bad  news,  such  as  the  number 
of  casualties  at  Fitzroy.  Failures  such  as  this  caused  mistrust  at  home.  It  must  be  doubted 
whether  the  truth  would  have  had  a significant  effect  on  enemy  morale. 


Question  {d) 

WHETHER  D NOTICES  WERE  APPLIED  OR  ANY  OTHER  FORM  OF  CENSOR- 
SHIP WAS  USED?  IF  SO  COULD  YOU  DESCRIBE  HOW  THEY  WORKED? 

4.1  Early  in  the  operation  the  BBC  under  the  aegis  of  the  D-Notice  system  received  a 
request  that  there  should  be  no  speculation  in  programmes  about  the  possible  use  of 
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Chilean  bases  by  British  forces.  No  new  and  specific  D-Notice  was  issued  since  such  a 
request  was  clearly  within  the  embrace  of  the  existing  D-Notice  No.  1.  The  request  was 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  D-Notice  Committee  to  the  Assistant  Director  General  of 
the  BBC.  The  latter  communicated  it  to  department  heads  and  senior  editors  of  news  and 
current  affairs  programmes,  and  made  the  possible  use  of  items  on  relations  with  Chile 
a matter  of  personal  reference  to  him.  The  guidance  was  not  formally  withdrawn  but 
became  effectively  redundant  when  the  crash  landing  in  Chile  of  a British  helicopter 
became  known  and  the  possible  use  of  Chilean  bases  was  openly  discussed. 


4.2  Censorship  of  a sort  was  operated  by  the  MoD  by  insisting  that  certain  pictures 
could  not  be  used  for  a variety  of  security  reasons;  reluctance  to  approve  certain  shots  on 
the  grounds  that  they  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy;  delay  in  passing  on  film  and  ENG 
material  shipped  from  the  Task  Force  (on  at  least  two  occasions  material  was  left  lying 
overnight  on  MoD  desks,  and  there  was  an  apparent  inability  to  give  information  on 
when  material  would  be  arriving  on  Ascension  Island  or  in  London);  and  reluctance  to 
confirm  reports  from  correspondents  with  the  Task  Force,  with  occasional  denial  of  their 
reports. 


Question  ( e ) 

HOW  DID  FACILITIES  AND  BRIEFINGS  PROVIDED  BY  THE  MINISTRY  OF 
DEFENCE  COMPARE  WITH  FACILITIES  TO  COVER  MILITARY  CONFLICTS 
IN  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  ? 


5.1  In  Iran  and  Iraq  there  are  virtually  no  facilities.  In  most  other  countries  there  is 
complete  censorship.  The  Americans  in  Vietnam  allowed  reports  and  television  pictures  to 
be  satellited  without  vetting:  it  was  a matter  of  policy  that  US/South  Vietnamese  military 
success  was  part  of  the  fight  for  hearts  and  minds.  The  Israelis  also  allow  television  and 
radio  reporting,  although  in  the  recent  campaign  they  have  applied  censorship  for  other 
than  military  reasons.  The  MoD  compares  unfavourably  with  the  US  and  Israel  in  this 
respect.  Nevertheless  it  appears  that  the  one  lesson  the  MoD  had  learned  from  the  experi- 
ence of  some  other  governments  was  not  to  show  pictures.  It  seems  also  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  media  coverage  of  the  campaign  in  Borneo  is  regarded  by  the  MoD  as  a success. 

5.2  The  most  efficient  military  censorship  known  to  the  BBC  is  the  Israeli  system  which, 
until  recently,  has  operated  in  a way  which  suits  both  journalists  and  the  requirements  of 
military  security : 

(a)  First,  a Defence  Correspondent  can  request  and  expect  to  receive  a detailed 
background  briefing  from  a Press  Officer  who  is  also  a member  of  the  Israeli 
Intelligence  Corps.  This  means  he  is  cleared  to  a high  security  level  (equal  to 
Positive  Vetting  in  Britain),  and  can  give  accurate  unclassified  guidance  with  the 
background  knowledge  of  highly  classified  information. 

(b)  Second,  on  trips  to  the  front  line  the  Correspondent  (and  his  television  team)  are 
accompanied  by  a Conducting  Officer  with  clear  instructions  about  what  they 
may  do,  and  where  they  may  not  go.  These  instructions  are  also  explained  to  the 
correspondent. 

(c)  Third,  all  pictures  are  checked  by  a photo-interpretation  specialist,  and  scripts  by 
a junior  intelligence  officer.  Anything  which  is  regarded  by  them  as  providing  the 
enemy  with  intelligence  information  is  deleted. 

5.3  Such  a system  could  be  adapted  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  but  only  if  there  was 
considerable  reorganisation.  The  most  logical  way  would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of 
civilians  working  in  Public  Information,  and  to  replace  them  with  talented  serving 
military  officers. 

5.4  The  briefings  in  London  also  seemed  inferior  to  those  given  by  the  Americans  and 
Israelis.  But  the  BBC  considers  neither  the  Americans  nor  the  Israelis  could  have  provided 
better  radio  facilities  than  those  eventually  provided  by  the  Task  Force.  The  Israelis  are 
regularly,  if  not  continuously,  at  war;  the  Vietnam  conflict  was  of  long  duration.  The  MoD 
learned  as  they  went  along,  but  it  must  be  concluded  the  MoD  do  not  yet  appear  to  share 
the  view  that  there  is  a need  for  operational  briefings  of  journalists. 
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Quest  ion(f) 

WHAT  TECHNICAL  MEANS  WERE  AVAILABLE  FOR  COMMUNICATION 
WITH  CORRESPONDENTS  IN  THE  FIELD? 

6. 1 Communication  with  the  Task  Force  Correspondents  was  on  monitored  lines,  under 
pressure  to  clear  as  soon  as  they  had  filed  their  reports.  Although  patchy  at  first,  the  flow 
of  information  improved  and  the  quality  of  the  voice  links  with  the  Task  Force  ships  was 
excellent  throughout  the  conflict.  Broadcasters  owe  a particular  debt  to  the  personnel 
aboard  the  Royal  Fleet  Auxiliary  ships  who  were  outstandingly  helpful  and  efficient  at  all 
times.  Their  efforts  were  sometimes  hampered  by  MoD  officials  in  London;  indeed  RFA 
personnel  often  appeared  to  be  alone  in  understanding  the  need  for  regular  up-to-the- 
minute  information.  Voice  links  to  the  Task  Force  ships  were  of  excellent  quality  through- 
out, though  few  telexes  could  be  passed  to  support  ships. 

6.2  Neither  the  IBA  nor  the  BBC  satellite  earth  stations  were  suitable  for  relaying  tele- 
vision pictures  from  the  South  Atlantic.  It  was  not  possible  at  short  notice  for  them  to  be 
gyro-stabilised  for  use  on  board  ship,  and  they  were  unable  to  access  any  of  the  satellites 
available  in  the  South  Atlantic.  The  possibility  of  taking  an  earth  station  to  “an  island”, 
presumably  South  Georgia,  was  mooted  by  the  Royal  Navy,  but  the  problems  of  access 
vitiated  the  suggestion. 

6.3  BBC  and  ITN  engineers  took  some  ENG  and  radio  link  equipment  to  RAF  Oak- 
hanger  (which  is  an  operational  satellite  earth  station)  in  the  hopes  of  carrying  out  tests 
with  ITN’s  engineer  on  board  HMS  Hermes.  ITN  modified  the  necessary  equipment  and 
it  was  flown  to  HMS  Hermes.  Teleprinter  conversations  were  held  with  HMS  Hermes 
but  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  high  volume  of  operational  traffic  would  preclude  any 
further  tests  at  that  time. 

6.4  After  this,  no  real  progress  was  made  but  on  12  or  13  May  BBC  and  ITN  were 
contacted  by  an  MoD  technical  officer,  who  arranged  a meeting  at  RSRE  Defford  on 
14  May.  At  this  meeting  it  became  clear  that  the  limitation  on  what  quality  of  television 
picture  was  likely  to  be  obtainable  from  a ship,  was  one  of  available  power,  not  (as  had 
been  thought)  simply  limited  bandwidth.  As  a result  of  this  meeting,  BBC  engineers  were 
convinced  the  MoD  technical  staff  were  anxious  to  solve  the  problem.  There  were  two 
possible  solutions;  use  of  the  UK  satellite  Skynet  11  or  the  American  Discus. 

6.5  Skynet  11 , was  drifting  westwards,  and  did  not  cover  the  Falklands  at  this  date.  It 
would  need  a designated  up-station  in  its  “footprint”.  In  its  narrow  band  mode,  it  would 
have  an  RF  bandwidth  of  about  2-3MHz  with  an  adequate  signal  to  noise  ratio  to  work 
from  a ship-borne  SCOT  terminal,  although  most  terminals  could  be  made  to  work  over 
this  link.  Thus  there  was  the  possibility  of  “black  and  white”  pictures  being  sent. 

6.6  Discus , in  its  normal  mode  would  not  sustain  a TV  transmission  of  any  sort.  To  use 
this  satellite  two  changes  would  be  necessary:  the  up-link  source  must  be  capable  of  being 
tuned  to  Channel  3 (normally  ships  use  Channel  1)  and  the  satellite  spot-beam  aerials 
would  need  re-alignment.  This  latter  action  would  interfere  with  American/European/US 
military  traffic. 

6.7  ENG  equipment  together  with  RF  and  test  equipment  was  assembled  by  BBC  TV 
News,  ITN,  BBC  Designs  Department  and  BBC  Communications  Department  and 
19  May  was  spent  at  Defford  carrying  out  tests.  These  tests  simulated  the  power  available 
from  a ship’s  terminal,  using  real  satellites.  They  proved  that  Discus,  as  used  by  the 
British  fleet,  could  not  relay  a usable  television  signal  on  the  channel  that  the  ships  could 
access.  However,  Skynet  II  was  capable  of  relaying  reasonable  quality  monochrome 
pictures;  sound  and  vision  would  have  to  be  sent  sequentially.  This  satellite  could  not  be 
“seen”  from  the  Task  Force  area;  to  use  it  a ship  would  have  to  be  detached  from  the 
operational  area. 

6.8  From  these  tests  on  19  May  a compilation  video-tape  was  produced  at  BBC  Wood 
Norton  and  shown  to  the  MoD  on  Thursday  20  May.  Television  engineers  were  asked  to 
assemble  equipment  for  use  on  a ship  and  at  Defford.  The  BBC’s  Designs  and  Communi- 
cations Departments  speedily  assembled  equipment  in  a suitable  form  for  use  on  a ship. 
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This  was  flown  to  Ascension  Island  at  very  short  notice  by  the  RAF  and  taken  on  board 
the  QE2  by  a BBC  News  Engineer.  BBC  staff  spent  three  days,  (24-27  May)  at  Defford 
hoping  to  carry  out  tests  with  QE2.  Due  to  a succession  of  breakdowns  on  the  ship’s 
terminal,  and  heavy  operational  pressure  when  it  was  working  no  tests  were  carried  out. 
Finally  the  QE2  left  the  satellite  “footprint”.  The  BBC  News  Engineer  left  the  QE2  when 
he  discovered  it  would  not  be  staying  in  the  area.  The  other  result  of  the  Defford  tests  on 
19  May  was  to  prove  the  technical  feasibility  of  sending  colour  pictures— and  sound — 
from  a mobile  army  earth  terminal  being  tested  for  the  Falklands.  This  was  capable  of 
working  through  Discus  in  the  mode  discussed  above.  The  BBC  left  a modulator  at 
Defford  where  it  was  built  into  the  army  terminal  for  despatch  to  the  Falklands,  where  it 
presumably  remains. 


Question  (g) 

WERE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  FACILITIES  AFFORDED  TO  YOUR 
PAPER/REPRESENTATIVES  OF  YOUR  ORGANISATION? 

7.1  The  BBC  feels  its  Radio  and  Television  News  correspondents  were  well-treated. 
Brian  Hanrahan  with  the  Task  Force  relates  there  were  many  complaints  from  print 
journalists  about  the  preference  accorded  television  journalists.  The  BBC’s  Task  Force 
teams  were  enormously  assisted  by  their  accompanying  officers.  The  glaring  and  un- 
explained exception  was  the  surrender  at  Port  Stanley  of  which  there  were  no  pictures. 

7.2  Radio  was  well  satisfied  with  the  technical  facilities,  except  for  one  incident  at  the 
end  of  the  conflict.  At  the  suggestion  of  Fleet  HQ,  Radio  News  paid  £1,000  to  establish  a 
line  between  RAF  Oakhanger  and  Broadcasting  House,  London,  on  which  they  expected 
direct-voice  to  a satellite  based  land-link' on  the  Falkland  Islands.  This  was  vetoed  by  the 
MoD. 

7.3  More  frustrating  than  the  lack  of  additional  cameras  with  the  Task  Force  was  the 
lack  of  facilities  on  Ascension  Island.  First,  requests  to  cover  the  operation  on  the  island 
were  denied.  It  is  recognised  that  information  about  Vulcan  bombers,  supplies,  and  fleet 
movements  were  highly  sensitive,  but  the  reporter  would  have  been  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  as  the  Task  Force  Correspondents.  Secondly,  a BBC  engineer  spent  several 
weeks  on  Ascension  Island  setting  up  the  satellite  link  without  breaching  security,  but 
attempts  to  satellite  pictures  off  a ship  were  prevented,  perhaps  for  .political  rather  than 
technical  reasons  (though  the  technical  problems  were  enormous).  The  Task  Force  sailed 
without  even  the  equipment  to  send  back  black  and  white  stills  photographs.  This  simple 
facility  was  sent  out  several  weeks  late. 


Question  (h) 

WHAT  ACCOUNT  DID  YOU  TAKE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  IN 
DETERMINING  WHETHER  TO  PUBLISH  INFORMATION  WHICH  WAS 
OBTAINED  FROM  NON-OFFICIAL  SOURCES  BUT  WHICH  HAD 
OPERATIONAL  IMPLICATIONS? 

8.1  The  safety  of  the  Task  Force  was  regarded  by  BBC  Radio  and  Television  news  and 
current  affairs  programmes  of  paramount  importance.  Consideration  of  the  national 
interest  was  a constant  and  considerable  pre-occupation.  It  involved  recognition  of  three 
interrelated  interests. 

8.2  The  national  interest: 

The  national  interest  was  to  resolve  the  situation  created  by  the  Argentine  invasion  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  an  act  of  aggression  against  British  Sovereign  territory  which  wc  s 
internationally  condemned.  The  proper  agent  of  the  national  interest  with  responsibility 
to  formulate  and  execute  policies  to  promote  that  interest  was,  of  course,  the  Government, 
not  the  BBC.  It  was  the  BBC’s  duty  to  report  and  explain  those  policies  to  a domestic  and 
international  audience. 

8.3  The  operational  interest: 

There  was  public  debate  about  the  best  means  available  to  the  Government  to  pursue 
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the  national  interest,  but  the  dispatch  of  the  Task  Force  established  there  was  a de  facto 
operational  interest  which  rightly  assumed  pre-emptive  importance  as  far  as  broadcasters 
were  concerned.  The  operational  interest  was  that  neither  military  objectives  not  the  lives 
of  those  serving  with  the  Task  Force  should  be  in  any  way  jeopardised  by  the  premature 
disclosure  of  information.  For  example,  Task  Force  reporters  did  not  file  reports  about 
the  number  of  Argentine  bombs  which  failed  to  explode. 

8.4  The  public  interest: 

The  most  abiding  relationship  of  a public  service  broadcasting  organisation  is  with  its 
audience.  The  broadcaster's  function  is  to  serve  that  audience  and  the  broadcaster  is 
only  in  that  general  sense  a protagonist  in  the  pursuit  of  “the  national  interest”.  At  a time 
of  war,  operational  considerations  supervene  whenever  it  is  essential  that  they  should  do  so. 

85.  The  BBC’s  aim  throughout  the  crisis  was  to  serve  the  public  interest  by  informing 
its  audience  of  the  manner  in  which  the  government  was  pursuing  its  policies;  develop- 
ments on  the  diplomatic  and  military  fronts;  and  the  full  range  of  opinion  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  country.  It  was  necessary  to  accomplish  these  aims  within  the  constraints 
placed  on  the  publication  of  information  by  operational  considerations. 


Question  CO 

ANY  PROPOSAL  FOR  CHANGES  IN  ORGANISATION  OR  OTHER  GENERAL 
COMMENTS? 

The  BBC  proposes ; 

9.1  A senior  working  editor  should  be  co-opted  to  the  MoD  in  any  future  conflict. 
Despite  their  best  efforts,  most  professional  servicemen  and  public  relations  men  do  not 
see  things  as  working  journalists  do.  In  particular,  they  can  have  only  a limited  grasp  of 
the  working  needs  of  the  media. 

9.2  Journalists  can  safely  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  operational  planners.  Journal- 
ists need  to  know  more  about  why  things  are  being  withheld,  and,  if  possible,  forhowlong. 
Explanation  breeds  understanding.  Background  briefings  provide  for  this. 

9.3  MoD  Press  Officers  require  re-education  about  the  needs  of  television  and  radio; 
there  is  a need  for  a study  of  the  techniques  and  methodology  by  which  television  pictures 
can  be  transmitted  from  warships  without  impeding  essential  operational  communications. 

9.4  There  is  a need  for  a clear  understanding  by  the  MoD  of  the  extent  to  which  those 
in  the  field  are  best  placed  to  judge  the  security  of  their  operations. 

9.5  There  must  be  a detailed  review  of  the  way  censorship  and  guidance  was  applied  in 
the  Falkland  crisis,  and  a codification  of  the  reasons  for  the  deletion  of  material.  Those 
guidelines  must  be  simple  and  clear. 

9.6  MoD  should  make  greater  use  of  military  officers  as  spokesmen:  they  add  authority 
and  evident  expertise,  and  the  acceptability  of  their  statements  by  the  public  is  exception- 
ally high. 

9.7  MoD  must  appreciate  that  credibility  is  of  paramount  importance.  Credibility  is 
enhanced  if  an  organisation  is  seen  not  to  flinch  at  the  announcement  of  bad  news. 

9.8  Above  all,  there  must,  within  MoD,  be  a revision  of  its  perception  of  the  role  of  its 
information  service  and  the  role  of  the  media  in  a free  society.  In  a democracy  journalism 
is  about  information  and  understanding,  not  propaganda  or  managed  “news’. 
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Examination  of  Witness 

Mr  Alan  Protheroe,  MBE,  TD,  Assistant  Director  General  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  called  in  and  examined. 


Chairman 

131.  Good  morning,  Mr  Protheroe. 
May  I first  of  all  thank  you  very  much 
indeed  for  the  BBC  submission  which  you 
have  sent  to  the  Committee;  it  is  very 
comprehensive  and  very  full,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken 
in  producing  that.  I think  I also  ought  to 
add  that  when  we  were  in  Washington 
taking  evidence  from  television,  press  and 
the  radio  who  have  been  handling  the 
Falklands,  as  you  mention  in  your  sub- 
mission, we  also  had  accolades  of  praise 
for  the  BBC  while  we  were  there,  for  the 
helpful  way  in  which  they  had  handled  the 
press  and  how  useful  it  had  been  for  them, 
and  so  we  thoroughly  agree  with  those 
sentiments  in  your  submission.  Could  I 
start  by  asking  you  what  was  the  situation 
between  yourselves  and  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  before  the  Falklands  crisis  started? 
What  was  the  relationship  like  just  prior 
to  the  activities  in  the  South  Atlantic  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  It  was  fairly  good.  It 
varied  obviously  from  time  to  time.  We 
were  asking  questions  which  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  would  not  wish  to  reply  to 
(which  is  a perfectly  proper  and  a fair 
approach).  By  and  large,  the  relationships 
were  good.  There  were  good  personal 
relationships.  There  was  an  understanding 
of  what  we  were  trying  to  do.  There  was 
an  understanding  of  the  difficulties  that  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  had  in  answering  some 
questions.  I think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  relationship  was  not  as  good  as  it 
had  been  at  an  earlier  time.  This  perhaps 
was  reflected  in  the  continuing  public 
argument  about  the  Defence  Estimates. 
The  whole  question  of  the  reduction  in  the 
scale  and  size  of  the  Royal  Navy  was  a 
topic  of  immense  public  and  media 
interest.  There  were  some  difficulties 
between  the  BBC,  all  the  media,  I think, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  in  discussing 
those  aspects. 

132.  Was  that  partly,  do  you  think, 
because  of  some  of  the  leaks  that  had 
occurred  on  the  naval  side? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  That  is  a possibility. 

Mr  Patten 

133.  I would  like  to  take  you  straight- 
away to  the  article  you  wrote  in  The 
Listener  on  3 June,  rather  than  your 
evidence,  because  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the 


Listener  article  is  a little  more  critical  than 
the  evidence.  In  that  article,  after  talking 
about  “a  total  failure  of  perception  of  the 
importance  of  the  information  war” — the 
fact,  as  you  argue,  that  we  had  lost  the 
information  war — you  go  on  and  give  an 
organisational  reason  for  that.  You  say: 
“The  experts,  military  and  civilian,  in  the 
government  information  services  have 
been  discounted  and  virtually  eliminated 
from  full  and  proper  participation  by  the 
administrative  civil  servants.”  I wonder  if 
you  could  elaborate  on  that  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Not  to  a very  great 
extent,  Mr  Patten.  I think  it  would  be 
correct  to  say  that  the  organisation  of  the 
Task  Force  was  based  on  a logistic  plan 
that  had  already  been  drawn  up  and 
exercised  in  terms  of  the  reinforcement  of 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  That  plan  includes 
provision  for  the  media.  That  plan,  when 
it  was  adapted  (as  it  must  have  been 
rapidly  and  very  brilliantly  adapted  for 
this  particular  conflict),  seemed  to  have 
eliminated  first  of  all  the  involvement  of 
the  media  and  any  provision  that  might 
have  been  made  for  the  involvement  of  the 
media.  The  next  point,  I think,  would  be  a 
sudden  realisation  on  my  part  that  a 
machine  that  had  been  exercised  and  honed, 
and  was  known  to  have  worked  for  many, 
many  years,  somehow  did  not  seem  to  be 
involved  in  the  Falklands  operation.  I 
could  not  understand  this.  I do  not  think 
any  other  journalist  could  understand  why 
the  public  information  machine,  which  had 
been  designed  to  cope  with  a situation  just 
like  this,  appeared  to  have  been  rejected. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  an  awareness, 
within  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  of  the 
methodology,  of  the  techniques,  of  the 
practice  of  journalism,  of  the  requirements 
of  journalists  when  trying  to  cover  an 
operation  like  this.  That  I found  very 
difficult  to  accept  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand, because  all  the  previous  evidence 
had  demonstrated  that  people  knew  about 
the  journalistic  needs,  they  knew  about  the 
technology,  they  knew  about  the  method- 
ology. However,  somehow  that  was  being 
rejected  completely,  and  I could  only  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  expertise  that  had 
existed  had  somehow  been  rejected  or  (as 
I put  it  in  the  article  to  which  you  refer) 
the  machine  had  been  shunted  into  a 
siding. 
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22  July  1982]  Mr  Alan  Protheroe,  MBE,  TD  [ Continued 


Mr  Patten] 

134.  You  think  that  the  administrative 
civil  servants  had  been  brought  in  and  had 
taken  over  from  the  expert  PR  people; 
that  is  what  you  are  saying? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  I think  that  that  may 
well  have  been  the  case.  I cannot  explain 
why  that  should  be  the  case,  Mr  Patten. 
It  was  put  to  me  by  somebody  that  there 
is  an  irreconcilable  difference  between  the 
administrative  civil  servant  whose  task  it 
is  to  operate  in  private,  to  operate  quietly 
(and  very  properly  so),  and  the  information 
service  whose  task  is  quite  the  reverse — to 
state  what  Government  is  doing,  to  state 
what  the  Ministry  is  doing,  to  go  out  to  the 
public.  If  that  is  in  fact  a valid  argument, 
if  that  situation  is  as  irreconcilable  as  it 
m ight  seem,  then  I find  that  very  sad. 

135.  What  about  the  wider  question  of 
co-ordination?  We  were  told  yesterday  that 
in  Whitehall  it  was  thought  that  there  was 
no  system  of  co-ordination.  Is  that  how  it 
looked  at  your  end  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  It  did  indeed.  There  were 
inconsistencies  which  we  could  never  quite 
understand,  which  no  one  could  under- 
stand. These  were  inconsistencies  in  terms 
of  the  difference  of  perception  again 
between  the  people  with  the  Task  Force, 
the  people  who  were  censoring,  advising 
and  guiding,  the  correspondents  with  the 
Task  Force,  and  a further  degree  of  censor- 
ing, vetting  and  guidance  going  on  back 
here.  I would  not  quarrel  for  one  moment 
with  the  idea  that  has  been  put  forward 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a second  filter, 
because  it  is  back  in  London  with  the 
Ministry  of  Defence,  with  Number  Ten  and 
the  Fleet  Headquarters  in  Northwood  and, 
indeed,  the  central  Ministry  of  Defence 
who  will  have  a more  global  picture,  a 
strategic  picture,  rather  than  the  people 
with  the  Task  Force.  Nevertheless,  having 
said  that  and  accepted  that,  there  were 
some  inconsistencies,  some  of  which  I point 
out  in  the  memorandum,  which  were  very, 
very  difficult  to  understand. 

136.  Were  there  inconsistencies  between 
government  departments?  It  is  suggested 
in  some  of  the  evidence  that  we  have  seen, 
for  example,  that  political  correspondents 
were  getting  slightly  different  stories  from 
Number  Ten  than  the  defence  correspon- 
dents were  getting  from  the  Ministry  of 
Defence. 

(Mr  Protheroe)  There  was  some  leakage, 
shall  I put  it  that  way,  which  was  natural 


and  which  we  would  anticipate  in  circum- 
stances like  this.  There  were  leakages  from 
the  House,  there  were  leakages  in  the 
Lobby,  presumably  there  were  leakages 
from  Number  Ten.  When  I use  the  word 
“leakage”,  however,  I am  not  for  one 
moment  suggesting  that  this  was  necessarily 
a system  of  dis-information,  that  things 
were  being  planted  in  any  sense. 

137.  Who  did  you  think  was  in  charge 
of  the  handling  of  information  on  the 
government  side? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  That  was  very  difficult 
to  determine.  We  operated  very  closely 
with  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  We  have  to 
assume  that  it  was  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
who  were  in  charge. 

Mr  Mates 

138.  Can  we  be  clear  on  one  question  of 
Mr  Patten’s  about  the  criticisms  of  the 
BBC?  Do  those  criticisms  apply  to  the 
setting  up  and  despatching  of  reporters,  or 
are  you  talking  about  the  whole  operation? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  I am  really  talking  about 
the  whole  conflict.  I believe  there  was  a 
failure  of  perception  of  the  role  and  the 
importance  of  the  media  in  this  particular 
conflict. 

139.  Not  just  initially? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Not  just  initially,  but  it 
remained  there. 

Mr  MacKenzie 

140.  You  have  a very  substantial  obliga- 
tion to  the  general  viewing  public.  How 
many  people  would  you  reckon  watched 
your  news  bulletins  at  that  particular  time? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Ten  to  twelve  million. 

141 . You  said  to  the  Chairman  that  you 
had  had,  until  the  beginning  of  the  dispute, 
a reasonably  good  relationship  with  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  information  people. 
Does  it  compare — is  it  better  or  worse— 
with  other  government  departments  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Rather  better,  I suspect. 
Speaking  from  my  personal  experience, 
yes,  it  is  rather  better.  But  that  is,  I would 
stress,  a personal  experience,  and  that  is 
something  that  has  developed  really  in 
terms  of  personal  relationships. 


142.  I sense,  from  reading  your  paper 
and  that  of  your  opposite  numbers,  that 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  actually  finding 
the  man  who  was  responsible;  one  had  to 
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Mr.  MacKenzie] 

go  through,  it  would  seem,  about  six  or 
seven  layers  of  authority  before  one  could 
get  an  answer.  Was  this  your  own  personal 
experience? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) Yes,  it  was.  This  was 
part  of  the  confusion.  This  was  part  of  the 
failure  of  the  central  machine,  if  you  like. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  an  adequate 
degree  of  organisation.  For  example,  it 
was  the  broadcasters  who  pressed  for  the 
setting  up  of  a press  centre.  It  was  the 
media  that  pressed  for  the  setting  up  of  the 
regular  briefings.  These  were  things  to 
which  the  Ministry  of  Defence  responded, 
and  responded  moderately  quickly  after 
they  had  been  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  that.  My  criticism  would  be  quite 
simply  that  it  is  almost  axiomatic  that  you 
have  a press  centre  set  up  very  quickly  for 
this;  it  is  one  of  the  first  things  you  do;  it 
is  the  setting  up  of  briefing  rooms,  the 
arrangements  of  briefings  which  begin  on 
day  one — in  fact,  on  start  day  minus  five, 
if  you  like.  That  was  the  problem  that  we 
were  finding  all  the  time:  it  was  the  lack  of 
organisation,  it  was  the  lack  of  will  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  media. 

143.  I make  no  comment  at  all  on  the 
merits  of  the  matter,  on  the  rights  or  wrongs 
of  it,  but  there  was  at  one  stage  some 
criticism  of  a particular  BBC  programme, 
and  this  aroused  a great  deal  of  public 
interest.  The  Director  General  at  the  time 
came  along  here  and  subsequently  offered 
his  explanations.  Did  you  feel  that  after 
that  programme  the  attitude  of  the  people 
in  the  Ministry  of  Defence  changed  towards 
the  correspondents  of  the  BBC  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  No,  not  at  all. 

144.  That  is  very  fair,  thank  you.  On 
pictures,  I gather  you  co-operated  with 
ITN  on  pictures.  Sadly,  I think,  from  our 
point  of  view  as  a country,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  as  many  recordings  of  these 
things  as  we  would  wish.  What  sort  of 
explanations  were  offered  as  to  why  you 
could  not  use  these  ENGs — I do  not  know 
the  technical  aspects  of  them — the  little 
machines  and  so  forth?  What  explanation 
was  offered  as  to  why  you  could  not  use 
some  kind  of  satellite  to  transmit  pictures 
and  recordings  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) May  I just,  Chairman, 
explain  what  ENG  is.  It  is  the  modem 
version  of  film  really.  It  is  the  miniaturisa- 
tion of  electronic  equipment  so  that  instead 
of  having  to  use  film,  to  have  that  pro- 


[Continued 


cessed,  what  you  are  recording  on  to  is 
miniature  video  tape  and  you  can  replay 
that;  just  as  in  a sound  cassette  recorder 
you  can  record  and  replay  immediately  and 
hear  the  sound,  so  with  ENG  you  can 
record  and  replay  the  pictures  and  sound 
instantaneously.  There  is  no  processing 
delay  at  all.  When  you  have  an  ENG 
facility,  and  we  deployed  ENG  cameras  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  you  are  then  able, 
because  there  is  no  chemical  processing  of 
the  film,  theoretically  to  replay  from  your 
recorder  via  a ground  station  to  a satellite 
and  to  re-record  that  material  in  London 
or  elsewhere  provided  that  you  have  first 
of  all  a suitable  station  to  fire  up  the  picture 
to  the  satellite,  that  you  have  a satellite 
which  is  so  located  that  it  can  reflect  the 
pictures  within  its  footprint  as  it  is  termed, 
the  shadow  of  that  satellite,  and  that  you 
obviously  have  a ground  station  that  will 
collect  those  pictures.  We  told  them  before 
the  task  force  sailed  the  need  for  some 
facility  like  that  and  in  co-operation  with 
the  Royal  Navy  communicators  we  examin- 
ed what  could  be  done.  We  tried  to  discover 
if  a satellite  ground  station  could  be  placed 
aboard  the  ships,  but  there  were  problems 
of  frequency,  problems  of  band  width, 
problems  of  Gyro  stabilisation  to  counter 
the  weather  in  the  South  Atlantic  because 
the  path  from  the  ground  station  to  the 
satellite  is  very  critical.  There  were  also 
power  supply  problems.  During  the  course 
of  the  conflict  we  made  repeated  attempts. 
The  BBC  and  IBA  ground  stations  were  not 
really  suitable  although  we  had  plans  to 
modify  those  if  it  had  been  possible  to  use 
them  on  board  ship.  We  then  experimented 
at  the  signals  and  radar  establishment  at 
Defford  with  military  equipment  to  discover 
whether  pictures  could  be  transmitted.  We 
discovered  that  by  using  existing  military 
equipment  with  relatively  slight  modifica- 
tions— and  ITN  did  indeed  provide  the 
equipment  for  that  modification — it  was 
possible  for  ENG  pictures  using  existing 
military  equipment,  which  is  very  trans- 
portable (it  is  actually  an  Army  tactical 
ground  station)  for  that  to  be  able  to  fire 
ENG  pictures  to  a satellite.  The  problem 
was  that  the  only  satellite  that  was  available 
was  the  American  Discus  satellite  and  to 
have  used  the  Discus  satellite  would  have 
meant  asking  the  Americans  to  have  tilted 
that  satellite  very  slightly  so  that  its  reflec- 
tion would  have  covered  the  area  which  we 
required.  The  three  American  television 
networks  made  an  approach  to  the  Penta- 
gon to  discover  what  the  possibilities  were 
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of  that  satellite  being  tilted.  They  were  not 
rejected,  if  I can  put  it  that  way.  The 
request,  the  suggestion,  was  not  rejected 
out  of  hand.  The  Pentagon  I understand 
made  it  clear  that  they  would  require  a 
formal  approach  from  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  or  the  British  Government.  I have 
no  knowledge  that  such  a request  was  made. 

Mr  Patten 

145.  Did  you  ask  that  such  a request 
be  made? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes. 

146.  And  what  did  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  say? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  That  it  would  be  looked 
into. 

Chairman 

147.  Axe  they  still  looking  into  it  then? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  I do  not  know,  sir. 

Dr  Gilbert 

148.  Did  you  go  back  again  afterwards 
a few  days  later  and  ask  what  the  response 
was? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  We  pursued  that. 

149.  How  often  were  you  in  touch  with 
the  MoD  on  this? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Pretty  regularly.  We 
were  becoming  very  concerned  indeed 
about  the  absence  of  pictures. 

150.  At  what  level  in  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  were  you  taking  this  matter  up  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  We  were  taking  it  up 
formally  at  as  high  a level  as  we  could 
within  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  we 
were  taking  it  up  outside  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  as  well. 

Mr  Marshall 

151.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  say  that  that 
actually  was  quite  a complex  issue?  Is  it 
not  also  the  fact  that  the  Argentinians 
were  similarly  approaching  the  US  for 
assistance  on  the  use  of  landsat  and  there- 
fore there  were  high  political  questions 
involved  here  which  might  or  might  not  be 
resolved  in  the  time  available  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  I would  not  dream  of 
minimising  the  complexity  of  either  the 
political  or  the  diplomatic  points  involved. 

152.  I really  want  to  ask  you  about  the 
evidence  you  have  submitted  to  us, 
particularly  on  page  2.  Would  it  be  fair  to 


summarise  your  chief  worry  over  recent 
events  as  reflecting  the  difficulties  you  have 
had  in  your  relationships  here  at  this  end  as 
compared  with  apparently  a pretty  good 
day  to  day  working  relationship  with  the 
taskforce? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes.  That  comes  back 
to  my  point  about  inconsistency.  That  is 
of  course  an  area  of  very  great  concern  to 
us. 


153.  But  you  have  accepted  that  the 
second  filter  was  justifiable.  Indeed  you  see 
the  need  for  that  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes,  I accept  the  need 
for  the  second  filter  but  I think  that  what 
requires  to  be  done  perhaps  is  that  there 
must  be  a much  clearer  rationale  for  that 
second  filter.  May  I give  an  example  that  I 
heard  about,  where  a dispatch  from  the 
task  force  included  the  words  “HMS 
Intrepid,  an  assault  ship”.  That  had  been 
cleared  at  the  task  force  end.  At  MoD,  for 
some  reason  that  we  never  quite  discovered, 
the  words  “assault  ship”  were  taken  out. 
The  story  is  that  the  words  “assault  ship” 
were  taken  out  because  it  was  not  proper  to 
describe  HMS  Intrepid  as  an  assault  ship, 
and  yet  if  you  look  at  page  571  of  Jane’s 
Fighting  Ships  you  will  be  told  the  dis- 
placement, specimen  load,  the  electronics, 
the  communications  counter  measures, 
radar,  engines,  electrics  and  troop  carrying 
capacity  of  HMS  Intrepid.  I began  to 
think — I am  sorry;  I have  no  wish  to  be 
frivolous — that  somehow  that  encapsulates 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  understanding 
we  have  suffered  when  things  were  being 
taken  out  because  one  nearly  got  to  the 
belief  that  the  assumption  must  have  been 
that  the  Argentinians  did  not  have  a copy 
of  Jane’s  Fighting  Ships. 

154.  Let  us  just  consider  the  examples 
you  give  us  here;  let  us  take  napalm.  Is  it 
not  the  case  that  what  is  reflected  is  perhaps 
a virtual  debate  within  MoD  as  opposed  to 
people  on  the  ground  as  to  whether 
reports  of  Argentine  napalm  resources 
would  or  would  not  encourage  the  use  of 
napalm  ? It  is  a pretty  big  issue,  is  it  not  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes. 

155.  You  tell  us  in  your  submission  that 
in  getting  that  cleared  the  time  difference 
was  between  8.30  pm  and  9.10.  Is  that  not 
a not  unreasonable  debate  to  go  on  and  a 
fairly  quick  response?  Are  you  in  a sense 
not  inevitably  tending  to  get  a little  bit  into 
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nit-picking  when  you  describe  the  differences 
of  view  in  what  was  happening  and,  in  the 
end,  did  you  not  get  the  go-ahead  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) I would  be  dismayed  if 
you  thought  that  was  nit-picking.  I think 
it  was  symptomatic  of  the  difficulties  and 
we  recognise  there  were  immense  difficulties 
inside  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  there 
were  many  painful  decisions  that  had  to  be 
made  at  both  ends,  but  I think  it  is  another 
example  of  the  confusion  that  existed  and 
the  lack  of  clarity  about  the  objectives,  the 
reasons,  for  advice  and  guidance  and 
censorship  that  had  been  given. 

156.  The  next  example  is  this  business 
of  Michael  Nicholson  and  the  attack  on  the 
task  force  which  actually  came  over  as 
they  were  making  normal  reports.  Here 
again  I think  you  are  critical  of  the  MoD 
at  this  end  for  wanting,  apparently,  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  attack  should  be 
reported  and  you  said  that  a committee  of 
senior  officers  wanted  to  decide  whether 
an  attack  had  taken  place,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  reporter  himself  was  under  attack. 

I see  the  force  of  that  argument,  but  was 
it  not  the  case,  again,  that  the  report  was 
actually  used  and  you  are  reflecting  what 
you  regard  as  the  internal  confusion  but 
in  this  case  again  you  were  able  to  use  the 
material  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) We  were  able  to  use  that 
material,  yes,  but  the  first  reaction  in 
London  was  quite  simply,  “Hold  on;  let 
us  think  about  this.”  That  seems  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  function  of  the 
second  filter  and  almost  a deliberate 
attempt  to  suppress  information. 

157.  But  you  would  not  summarise  that 
second  filter  role  as  one  that  was  designed 
to  try  and  ensure  that  the  absolute  security 
and  safeguarding  of  lives  was  paramount? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) The  safeguarding  of  lives 
and  the  recording  of  the  information  was 
of  paramount  importance  throughout  the 
whole  conflict. 


(Ux  Protheroe)  I think  this  was  overdoing 
it. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

159.  I would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
sailing  of  the  task  force.  We  have  already 
heard  to  some  extent  what  happened  in 
London.  You  have  said  yourself  that  the 


task  force  was  a hasty  improvisation  and 
we  all  know  that  turning  a fleet  around  to 
war  in  three  or  four  days  is  a world  record. 
I would  like  to  explore  the  difficulties  in  the 
fleet  prior  to  the  assault.  It  would  seem  to  the 
man  in  the  street  that  all  the  voice  reports 
came  out  excellently,  on  time,  and  were 
extremely  interesting.  The  television  did  not, 
for  the  reasons  we  have  already  had  des- 
cribed. Would  you  say  with  hindsight  how 
you  think  matters  could  have  been  im- 
proved as  the  fleet  sailed  until  the  time  the 
assault  took  place? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) It  took  some  time  to 
organise  the  radio  reporting  to  make  that 
as  flexible  as  was  required.  In  fact  the  BBC 
believes  that  the  radio  coverage  as  it 
finally  developed  was  outstanding  in  terms 
of  the  facilities  provided,  and  if  I may  say 
so,  Chairman,  in  terms  of  the  reportage  by 
the  individuals  concerned,  but  certainly  in 
terms  of  the  facilities  provided  by  the  Royal 
Fleet  Auxiliary  it  was  very  good  indeed. 
Immense  difficulties  remained  in  getting 
back  still  pictures  and  moving  pictures. 
With  moving  pictures  I have  explained  the 
difficulties  there.  I think  in  terms  of  still 
pictures  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
more  of  those  to  have  been  transmitted  in 
the  period  between  the  sailing  of  the  fleet 
and  the  landing  at  Port  San  Carlos. 

160.  Do  you  think  that  was  not  done 
because  of  the  requirements  of  the  Navy 
to  use  the  communications  system  or  do 
you  think  it  was  deliberate  or  did  not  the 
facility  exist  to  that  extent  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) I do  not  know,  Sir 
Patrick.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  failure  of  perception,  the 
failure  of  understanding  about  the  needs 
from  the  word  go  and  it  was  corrected  and 
it  was  in  terms  of  stills  and  radio  hand- 
somely corrected. 

161.  If  I can  take  you  on  to  the  assault 
and  post-assault  period,  leaving  aside  the 
question  of  security,  and  the  question  of 
television  coverage  which  we  have  already 
touched  on,  are  you  reasonably  happy  that 
the  other  facilities  that  were  given  your 
correspondents  were  reasonable? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  They  were  reasonable. 

1 62.  They  could  have  been  improved  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  They  could  have  been 

improved,  yes. 

163.  Could  you  suggest  how,  leaving 
aside  again  security  which  is  a much  bigger 
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(Mr  Protheroe)  They  could  have  been 
improved  again  in  accessibility  and  access. 
We  had  hoped  there  would  have  been  a 
voice  only  ground  station  so  that  on  the 
Falklands  it  would  have  made  things 
easier  for  the  services,  made  things  easier 
for  the  journalists  and  would  have  saved 
a lot  of  time  and  trouble  and,  as  one  of 
my  colleagues  said,  a lot  of  wear  and  tear 
on  human  beings  and  on  machinery. 

Mr  Mates 

164.  Did  you  offer  to  send  one? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes. 

165.  You  offered  to  send  one  of  your 
own? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes,  and  we  were  told 
that  the  facilities  would  be  made  available. 
We  offered  whatever  technical  help  we 
could.  It  did  not  materialise. 

Mr  George 

166.  The  BBC  must  have  covered  many 
hundreds  of  wars  since  its  inception.  Is  it 
possible  to  make  any  comparison  between 
the  way  in  which  information  was  dissemi- 
nated by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  other 
participants  in  other  wars  and  particularly 
what  comparisons  or  lessons  would  you 
draw  from  the  handling  of  the  media  by 
the  USA  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw 
comparisons  between  the  Falklands  con- 
flict and  anything  else  that  we  have  covered 
in  recent  years.  It  does  not  in  fact  compare 
very  precisely  with  the  campaign  in  Cyprus 
or  in  Aden  for  example  or  Malaya.  The 
comparison  with  Vietnam  is  one  I think 
we  have  to  be  very  careful  about.  The 
American  Forces’  handling  of  information 
in  Vietnam  was  on  the  basis  of  total  access. 
It  was  noteworthy  for  the  ease  with  which 
people  could  get  facilities.  There  were 
established  satellite  ground  stations  in  the 
area.  If  you  wanted  to  cover  something, 
you  went  along  to  an  information  officer 
who  directed  you  to  a helicopter  squadron 
and  there  was  a helicopter  to  take  you 
where  you  wanted  to  go.  That  was  the 
function  of  a specialist  information  service 
with  the  American  forces.  It  was  a function 
of  the  sheer  amount  of  material  that  was 
available  in  terms  of  helicopters  and 
equipment  to  the  Americans.  I think 
the  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  is 
slightly  invalid  in  terms  of  the  Falklands, 


in  this  sense,  that  America,  at  that  time 
was  a divided  country  about  the  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  It  was  a conscript  army 
It  was  a war  that  it  was  involved  in  and  I 
do  not  think,  in  fact,  expressing  a purely 
personal  opinion,  that  we  will  ever  again 
see  a war  covered  with  that  scale  of  facilities 
and  that  degree  of  access  to  the  media 
because  there  are  still  so  many  recrimina- 
tions, so  many  analyses  going  on  about  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  a 
very  open  reporting  system  for  a war.  That 
is  an  argument  not  resolved. 

167.  There  must  be  a point  between  their 
openness  and  our  closeness,  where  would 
you  like  to  see  that  line  drawn  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  I cannot  repeat  too  often 
that  I am  not  aware  of  any  journalist  who 
wishes  to  breach  the  security  wall  that 
surrounds  the  centres  of  an  operation  or, 
more  importantly,  the  saving  of  lives.  It  is 
not  a question  of  breaching  security,  we 
realise  there  have  to  be  controls.  I think  the 
middle  line  is  first  of  all  arecognition  that  the 
people  on  the  Task  Force  are  the  people 
who  really  are  able  to  make  the  best 
decisions  about  what  needs  to  be  kept 
secret  and  what  does  not  need  to  be.  I 
believe  there  is  a need  for  a second  filter 
because  that  second  filter  will  have  a much 
wider  view.  I do  not  believe  it  is  impossible 
for  that  to  be  constructed.  We  noted  the 
Israelis — up  until  this  later  incursion- 
operated  this  system  effectively  and  it  is 
with  some  concern  that  I now  discover  that 
the  Israeli  Army  is  beginning  to  say  that 
the  way  the  Ministry  of  Defence  handled  the 
Falklands  was  not  a bad  idea. 

168.  There  are  some  people  in  here  who 
have  argued  for  some  time  with  the  way  in 
which  the  media  dealt  with  the  issues, 
which  are  tantamount,  almost,  to  treason. 
Do  the  BBC  give  information  away  which 
is  detrimental  ? Can  you  think  of  incidents 
where  officials  transmitted  information  that 
might  have  endangered  our  Forces  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes.  I think  there  is  one 
celebrated  case  and  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  That  was 
the  confirmation  by  official  sources  of  the 
imminence  of  the  assault  on  Goose  Green 
and  Darwin,  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
two  newspapers  had  two  days  before  had 
major  stories  reporting  the  fall  of  Darwin 
and  of  Goose  Green.  I find  it  very  difficult 
to  reconcile,  in  my  own  mind,  to  what 
degree  an  enemy  acts  on  broadcast  infor- 
mation— publicly  broadcast  information— 
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that  predicates  that  the  enemy  is  only 
listening  to  what  is  going  on;  is  not  reading 
what  is  going  on  and  is  not  aware  of  what 
is  going  on  anywhere.  The  Goose  Green 
incident  was  a result  of  confusion  and 
caused  great  concern  as  we  know.  Colonel 
Herbert  Jones  of  the  Parachute  Regiment 
was  angered  and  was  threatening  to  sue 
everybody.  Nevertheless,  the  chronology 
does  show  that  a lot  of  information  had 
been  published  and  broadcast  about  the 
possibility  of  that  attack,  some  time  before 
it  actually  took  place. 

169.  Had  any  of  it  emanated  from  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  or  was  it  speculation 
from  other  sources  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Some  of  it  had. 

Mr  Patten 

170.  Those  were  the  sources  that  con- 
firmed it? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) There  was  a confirma- 
tion, as  I understand,  from  the  Ministry  of 
Defence. 

Sir  John  Langford  Holt 

171.  I wonder  if  I could  start  off  by 
putting  in  interogatory  form  something 
more  like  a statement.  Would  you  be 
gratified  to  know  when  we  were  in  the 
United  States,  there  was  praise  for  the 
overseas’  services  of  the  BBC?  They  took 
the  view  we  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
As  somebody  said  yesterday  in  evidence, 
they  were  wondering  why  we  were  looking 
into  the  evidence.  You  would  be  so 
gratified  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) I am  immensely  gratified. 

172.  You  talked  earlier  about  ENG,  an 
ENG  facility,  you  said  you  used  it  whenever 
you  were  able  to.  What  was  the  limiting 
factor?  I know  you  talked  about  the  airway 
facility.  Was  it  a shortage  of  the  machinery 
or  the  room  available  for  the  manning  of 
the  machines  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  The  ENG  equipment  we 
used  is  really  of  the  same  order  of  the  old 
film  days,  operated  by  two  men  and  packs 
into  two  suitcases.  There  is  no  problem 
about  transport. 

173.  Two  men? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Two  men,  same  two  men 
as  you  would  have  on  a film  crew. 

174.  Is  that  necessary?  Could  one  do  it? 


[Continued 


(Mr  Protheroe)  It  does  require  two  men. 

175.  In  answer  to  Mr  George  a moment 
ago,  you  were  talking  about  information 
which  was  given  which  could  have  been 
helpful  to  the  enemy.  Can  you  think  of 
anything  where  the  information  given  was 
telling  the  world  and  Argentina  that  their 
bombs  were  not  exploding  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  That  story  was  delayed 
for  a considerable  time  at  the  request  of 
the  Ministry  of  Defence.  Obviously,  we 
complied  with  those  requests.  Eventually 
that  story  was  released,  I believe  by  the 
Ministry  of  Defence,  I am  not  sure. 

176.  You  said  earlier  you  had  a feeling 
that  the  Ministry  of  Defence  did  not  under- 
stand the  methods  of  journalism.  Are  you 
thereby,  albeit  mildly,  criticising  their 
methods  of  recruiting  people  into  the 
service  and  disseminating  information  to 
the  public? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  I know  a great  many 
people  in  the  information  service  and  I 
have  a high  regard  for  them.  I think  they 
are  succeeding  in  recruiting  able  young 
men  into  that  information  service.  My 
concern  revolves  around  the  fact  that  when 
there  is  a crisis  of  this  kind,  the  expertise 
that  is  inherent  does  not  seem  to  be  ade- 
quately used. 

177.  You  are  satisfied,  therefore,  are  you 
that  they  recruit  people  for  the  purpose, 
for  the  job,  rather  than  the  question  of  it 
is  Buggin’s  turn  next  or  what  shall  we  do 
with  Buggins  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  From  my  experience,  they 
recruit  people  for  that  job  and  specify  the 
background. 

178.  It  became  quite  clear  in  our  evi- 
dence yesterday  that  no  real  plan  existed 
as  to  how  to  deal  with  a situation  of  a war 
that  was  not  a war  and  hostilities  which 
came  about  almost  completely  by  surprise. 
The  Ministry  of  Defence  had  no  plan.  You 
probably  would  be  the  people  to  be  most 
interested  in  this.  Had  you,  at  any  time, 
discussed,  over  the  years,  with  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  the  fact  that  no  such  plan  did 
exist  and  had  they  got  one  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  No,  we  did  not  discuss 
that  precisely.  Certainly,  all  discussions  we 
had  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence  in  terms 
of  seminars  or  exercises,  revolved  around 
Europe  and  any  involvement  in  Europe. 

179.  I am  not— believe  me— trying  to  be 
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critical.  Is  this  one  of  the  lessons  we  might 
learn  that  this  is  something  we  might  do  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) This  is  certainly  a lesson 
we  will  learn.  If  I may  continue,  I hope  we 
might,  eventually,  at  the  end  of  this  Com- 
mittee’s hearing,  discover  it  is  vitally 
necessary  when  you  are  planning  a military 
operation  that  you  plumb  into  that  battle 
plan  the  facilities  that  are  required  for 
coverage  of  that  event  by  the  media.  I 
think  that  is  of  the  essence. 

Chairman:  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  are  holding  this  inquiry. 

Dr  Gilbert 

180.  A few  moments  ago,  in  answer  to 
a question  by  Mr  George,  you  said  that  as 
far  as  you  know,  no  journalist  wants  to 
breach  the  security  wall  around  the  opera- 
tion. Is  that  a correct  recording  of  your 
views  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes. 

181.  Could  we  take  it  no  journalist 
wants  to  breach  the  security  wall  around 
an  unsuccessful  operation? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes,  you  may  take  that. 

182.  I am  obliged.  Could  I now  take 
you  to  one  or  two  factual  points  in  your 
memorandum.  In  paragraph  5.2,  you  make 
a recommendation — at  least  I take  it  it  is  a 
recommendation.  It  is  a comparison  with 
the  Israeli  system.  You  say  that  a defence 
correspondent  in  Israel  “is  cleared  to  a 
high  security  level”.  I take  it  that  is 
supposed  to  be  a recommendation  ? I take 
it  you  would  regard  that  as  a suitable 
procedure  to  be  adopted  by  the  Ministry 
of  Defence? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) Dr  Gilbert,  I think — I 
have  clearly  not  written  this  clearly  enough 
— it  is  the  press  officer  that  is  cleared  rather 
than  the  defence  correspondent.  He  can 
give  the  guidance  to  the  correspondent. 

1 83.  Are  you  suggesting  the  British  press 
officers  are  not  so  cleared? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  I would  hope  they  are. 

184.  Do  you  know  if  they  are  ? That  is  my 
question. 

(Mr  Protheroe)  The  point  is  quite  simply 
that  the  Israeli  press  officer  who  accom- 
panies the  defence  correspondent  has 
actually  a full  knowledge  of  the  operational 
factors  and  that  is  crucial  if  this  man  is  to  be 
given  sound  and  relevant  guidance. 


185.  Iam  sure  that  is  right.  My  question 
is  are  you  suggesting  that  was  not  the  case 
in  the  Falkland  Islands  operation? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  I have  no  evidence  that 
the  press  officers  at  this  end  did  actually 
have  access  to  the  operations’  room  or 
indeed  to  the  general  operational  plans.  I 
am  sure  somebody  would  have  but  one 
man  could  run  the  whole  operation. 

186.  We  have  got  two  separate  issues, 
paragraph  5.2(a)  and  paragraph  5.2(b). 
5.2(b)  relates  to  this  point  you  have  raised 
of  correspondents  being  accompanied.  I 
am  still  on  5.2(a).  I am  not  clear,  I must 
confess,  as  to  whether  or  not  you  consider 
the  present  arrangements  of  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  satisfactory  in  this  respect? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  I consider  the  system  at 
the  moment  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

187.  Have  you  complained  to  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  at  this  point  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  We  have  raised  the 
matter  frequently  with  the  MoD  during 
the  course  of  the  Falkland  Islands  conflict. 

188.  At  what  level? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) At  as  high  a level  as 
possible. 

189.  Could  we  not  be  quite  so  fastidious? 
With  whom  did  you  raise  this  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) We  have  raised  it  with 
the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  and  his 
staff.  This  was  one  of  the  points  that  was 
raised  in  the  series  of  briefings  that  were 
arranged  by  Sir  Frank  Cooper  with  the 
national  editors. 

190.  What  response  did  you  get  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  That  it  would  be  looked 
into ; that  it  would  be  considered. 

191.  You  raised  it  several  times  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes,  I think  it  was  raised 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

192.  You  always  got  the  same  response? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Not  entirely  the  same 

response,  no.  One  assumed  it  was  being 
looked  into. 

193.  Indeed,  but  were  you  ever  told 
what  was  the  consequence  or  the  result  of 
it  being  looked  into  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  No. 

194.  On  the  second  point,  5.2(b),  the 
point  you  moved  on  to  a moment  ago, 
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correspondents  in  the  field  being  accom- 
panied with  a conducting  officer  with  clear 
instructions  about  what  they  may  do  and 
where  they  may  not  go,  could  you  tell  us 
what  your  experience  in  this  respect  was? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  My  colleagues  who  were 
with  the  Task  Force  in  the  Falklands  tell 
me  that  their  relations  with  military  officers 
were  always  very  good,  that  the  military 
officers  from  the  Royal  Marines  and  from 
the  Army  were  very  clear  about  where  they 
could  go  and  what  they  could  do.  The 
difficulties  always  came  when  that  despatch, 
that  material,  was  first  cleared  by  non- 
military personnel. 

195.  Down  in  the  Falkland  Islands  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  In  the  Falklands  and, 

again,  at  this  end  in  London. 

196.  As  far  as  5.2(c)  is  concerned,  the 
question  of  pictures  being  checked  by  a 
photo-interpretation  specialist  and  scripts 
by  a junior  intelligence  officer,  what  was 
your  experience  in  those  regards  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  That  did  not  happen  in 
the  Falklands,  although  ENG  does  give 
you  the  facility  for  instant  replay  of 
pictures  and  I am  sure  the  pictures  were 
looked  at  but  not  necessarily  in  those  terms. 

197.  Did  you  put  those  precise  points  to 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  No. 

198.  Why  not? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  There  was  no  way  of 
getting  pictures  back  from  the  Falklands 
to  this  country  other  than  by  putting  them 
on  board  a ship  to  Ascension  Island.  The 
pictures  at  this  end  were  always  checked 
by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  before  they 
were  transmitted. 

199.  I take  it  you  will  be  discussing  these 
matters  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence  on  a 
contingency  basis  against  the  possibility  of 
being  confronted  with  a similar  situation 
in  future? 

(Hr  Protheroe)  That  is  our  intention. 

200.  In  paragraph  5.4  you  say,  “.  . . the 
MoD  do  not  yet  appear  to  share  the  view 
that  there  is  a need  for  operational  briefings 
of  journalists”.  I take  it  you  have  taken  that 
point  up  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  We  are  taking  that  point 
up  with  them.  We  took  that  point  up  at  the 


time.  Defence  correspondents  took  up  those 
points  at  various  levels. 

201.  With  Sir  Frank  Cooper;  you  took 
it  up  at  that  level  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  And  others. 

202.  What  is  the  state  of  play  at  the 
moment  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  The  state  of  play  at  the 
moment  is  that  everybody  is  sitting  back 
and  about  to  restart  the  discussions. 

203.  Paragraph  7.3,  the  last  factual  point 
I want  to  put,  concerns  the  lack  of  facilities 
on  Ascension  Island.  I take  it  you  took  that 
point  up  at  the  highest  level  as  well  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  That  has  been  taken  up. 
That  was  taken  up  at  the  time  at  as  high  a 
level  as  we  could. 

204.  I am  always  confused  by  this 
phrase  “at  as  high  a level  as  we  could”.  It 
was  the  Permanent  Secretary,  was  it  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  It  was  taken  up  with  the 
Permanent  Secretary,  with  the  individual 
services;  it  was  taken  up  quietly  with 
Ministers  and  their  aides  and  everywhere 
we  possibly  could. 

205.  Everywhere  you  possibly  could  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes. 

206.  Could  you  tell  us  what  response 
you  had  ? That  it  was  being  looked  into  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes. 

207.  And  that  was  all  you  ever  got  ? You 
never  got  a reason  saying  it  could  not  be 
done  for  such  and  such  a reason  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  We  got  a variety  of 
reasons.  Ascension  Island  at  one  stage 
became  just  about  the  most  secret  installa- 
tion in  the  world;  we  were  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  Ascension  Island  even  existed, 
let  alone  that  the  fleet  were  assembled  there 
and  that  the  airfield  was  being  used  by  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  The  reason  was  that  it 
might  offend  the  Americans,  though  the 
Americans  had  published  the  information. 
We  were  told  things  could  not  be  done; 
technically  they  could  not  be  done,  but  we 
found  that  by  using  our  own  initiative,  by 
talking  to  people  like  Cable  and  Wireless, 
summoning  up  our  own  engineers  in  ITN 
and  BBC,  that  things  could  indeed  be  done 
and  it  was  a constant  battle  to  overcome 
what  I can  only  describe  as  a lack  of  will  to 
resolve  these  difficulties  that  came  very 
close  to  defeating  us  entirely. 
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208.  Turning  to  some  more  general 
points,  please  correct  me  if  I have  the 
wrong  impression  but  I have  the  impression 
that  your  evidence — certainly  your  early 
evidence  to  us  today— was  distinctly  less 
critical  than  the  tone  at  least  of  the  memo- 
randum which  your  organisation  sub- 
mitted. Is  that  a fair  comment?  Have  you 
reflected  and  decided  not  to  be  quite  so 
harsh  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) No,  not  at  all.  I am  sorry 
if  I have  disappointed  you  in  any  way. 

209.  Not  at  all,  I assure  you;  I am 
immune  to  disappointment!  You  use 
phrases  like,  “The  result  could  have  been 
calamitous”,  and,  “The  Ministry  of 
Defence  came  close  to  losing  its  credibility”. 
That  is  still  your  view  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes,  that  is  still  my  view. 

210.  You  are  talking  there  about  the 
way  in  which  they  managed  the  news, 
manipulated  it  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) I am  talking  there  about 
the  slowness  of  response;  I am  talking 
about  the  way  in  which  Argentinian  claims 
suddenly  became  more  valid.  There  was  a 
rejection  initially  of  what  were  clearly  pro- 
pagandous  claims.  They  were  identified  as 
such  but  because  the  Ministry  of  Defence’s 
response  mechanism  was  in  many  cases 
very  slow,  then  it  was  natural  that  journal- 
ists elsewhere,  not  in  this  country,  should 
begin  to  believe  the  validity  of  the  Argen- 
tinian claims  or  indeed  to  grant  them  more 
credence  than  they  had  been  given  hitherto, 
and  that  was  an  immense  danger  in  terms 
of  the  world’s  perception  of  what  was 
going  on. 

211.  But  you  had  other,  more  funda- 
mental criticisms  than  that,  did  you  not? 
For  example,  in  paragraph  3.7  you  say, 
“The  MoD  also  maximised  good  news  and 
minimised  bad  news,  such  as  the  number 
of  casualties  at  Fitzroy.” 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes. 

212.  You  go  on,  “Failures  such  as  this 
caused  mistrust  at  home.”  Do  you  deem 
it  a failure  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
maximised  good  news  and  minimised  bad 
news? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) Yes.  In  terms  of  the  kind 
of  society  that  we  have,  I believe  that  you 
have  to  be  as  bald  and  as  brave  about 
declaring  bad  news  as  you  have  about  good 
news  and  I do  not  believe  that  standing  up 


and  admitting  that  we  have  lost  a ship  or 
that  we  have  had  very  heavy  casualties  has 
any  impact  on  the  morale  of  this  country 
or  its  servicemen  and  I do  not  believe  that 
delighting  or  rejoicing  in  good  news  has 
an  equally  detrimental  effect  on  others 
elsewhere. 

213.  I am  obliged.  In  paragraph  2.5  you 
say,  “.  . . it  is  the  BBC’s  deep  concern  that 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  has  come  very  close 
to  the  ‘management’  or  ‘manipulation’  of 
news,  an  idea  that  is  alien  to  the  concept  of 
communication  within  a free  society”.  That 
is  still  your  view? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) Yes. 

214.  You  have  been  telling  us  this 
morning  with  some  perfectly,  if  I may  say 
so,  justifiable  pride,  that  the  BBC  coopera- 
ted in  the  suppression  of  news  where  there 
were  operational  considerations  at  stake. 
In  fact,  your  exact  words  were,  “Where  it 
is  a question  of  safeguarding  of  lives  or 
successful  operations,  those  considerations 
were  paramount”. 

(My  Protheroe)  Yes. 

215.  What  difference  is  there  between 
that  and  the  MoD’s  manipulation  of  the 
news? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) The  difference  is  first  of 
all  the  saving  of  lives  and  the  fact  that  you 
actually  at  some  stage  disclose  the  truth. 
As  Sir  Frank  said  yesterday,  the  MoD 
never  lied  but  never  told  the  whole  truth. 

216.  Which  is  precisely  what  you  were 
cooperating  in  doing,  was  it  not  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  In  terms  of  the  saving  of 
lives  and  the  operation  of  security,  yes,  but 
we  neither  lied  nor  did  we  manipulate  the 
truth.  The  Ministry  of  Defence  did 
manipulate  the  truth. 

217.  Could  you  distinguish  for  me 
between  the  operations  you  took  in 
cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence, 
which  you  submit  to  us  for  approval  and 
which  I personally  totally  applaud,  and 
those  operations  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
which  you  invite  us  to  deplore? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  I come  back  to  differen- 
tiating between  the  task  of  the  journalist 
and  the  task  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  I 
do  not  claim  that  journalists  run  the  war; 
equally,  I do  not  claim  that  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  should  run  journalism.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  Our  job  is  to  get  as  near  to 
the  truth  as  we  possibly  can  at  all  times. 
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That  is  the  function  of  the  media  in  a 
society  like  this  and  I do  not  have  to 
remind  you  of  that.  Nevertheless,  the 
overriding  factor  and  the  overriding  con- 
sideration has  to  be  that  where  there  is  an 
operational  risk,  where  there  is  a risk  to 
life,  I think  it  is  proper  that  the  journalists 
of  this  country  listen  to  the  advice  that  is 
given.  We  draw  the  line  at  the  point  where 
mis-information  and  mismanagement 
begins  to  appear  and  we  are  asked  to 
manipulate  the  truth.  That  I do  not  think 
is  our  proper  function.  The  point  is  that  we 
had  always  intended,  even  in  terms  of  what 
we  were  asked  to  keep  quiet  about  at  the 
time,  to  tell  the  truth  in  the  end. 

218.  Asa  statement  of  general  principles, 
I am  sure  everyone  in  the  Committee  would 
applaud  what  you  have  just  told  us  but  I 
have  to  come  back  to  the  question  I put  to 
you  a moment  ago  and  press  you  on  it.  1 
think  I was  clear:  can  you  distinguish  or 
give  examples  to  the  Committee  of  in- 
stances where  the  Ministry  of  Defence, 
as  you  would  say,  manipulated  the  news 
in  a way  that  you  tell  us  is  obnoxious,  in 
distinction  to  the  situation  where  you 
cooperated,  quite  properly,  with  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  in  suppressing  news 
for  perfectly  good,  operational  reasons? 
I am  not  clear  as  to  where  they  sinned  and 
you  did  not. 

(Mr  Protheroe ) It  is  a very  fine  line,  I 
agree,  between  not  reporting  something 
because  of  the  operational  difficulties  and 
repeating  information  that  is  given  to  you 
and  you  have  to  assume  that  it  is  in  good 
faith.  An  example  I suppose  was  the  state- 
ment by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  that  there 
would  only  be  a series  of  raids  on  the 
Falklands  rather  than  a full-scale  landing. 
I would  find  it,  frankly  and  honestly,  very 
difficult  to  condemn  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  for  putting  out  that  statement  in 
the  way  that  they  did  because  clearly  you 
can  interpret  that  as  being  operationally 
required,  that  the  publication  of  that 
intention  is  to  confuse  the  enemy.  I am  still 
troubled  as  a journalist  as  to  where  that 
line  is  drawn.  I cannot  express  it  more 
simply  than  that.  I am  still  very  troubled 
by  a feeling  that  there  is  something  wrong 
when  a Government  Department  is  seeking 
to  manipulate  and  manage  the  news.  That 
I find  a matter  of  immense  professional 
and  personal  concern. 


219.  Mr  Protheroe,  I am  not  seeking  to 
embarrass  you,  but  after  several  minutes 
of  questions  you  have  failed  to  give  me  a 
single  example  of  where  you  think  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  did  wrong  in  this  area, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  way  you  per- 
formed precisely  the  same  way  in  principle, 
in  a manner  which  I personally  would 
totally  applaud. 

(Mr  Protheroe ) Perhaps  I might  send 
you  a further  submission,  Dr  Gilbert. 

220.  By  all  means.  My  last  point  I 
would  like  to  put  to  you  is  this.  I personally 
would  not  dissent  from  the  proposition 
that  obviously  the  Task  Force  people  on 
the  spot  are  the  people  most  immediately 
seized  of  security  considerations,  but  I 
would  like  to  put  to  you  this:  that  they 
are  not  necessarily  seized  of  all  the  security 
considerations,  and  there  must  surely  be — 
you  would  accept,  I hope— many  security 
considerations  that  even  the  rear  admiral 
in  charge  of  the  Task  Force  would  not  be 
aware  of,  that  people  in  London  would  be 
aware  of,  and  they  have  a total  right  and, 
in  fact,  duty  to  impose  a further  screen  of 
vetting  on  information  coming  from  the 
area  of  conflict,  over  and  above  that 
imposed  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  people 
locally. 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes,  as  I said  earlier,  I 
accept  that  there  is  a need  for  a second 
level  of  vetting  and  a second  level  of 
censorship.  However,  I would  like  the 
people  who  are  operating  that  second  level 
of  censorship  to  be  very  much  more  clear 
in  their  minds  as  to  why  they  are  applying 
that,  and  not  to  indulge  in  observations 
about  the  taste  and  the  tone  of  despatches, 
which,  frankly,  is  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
them. 

Mr  Patten 

221.  Very  briefly,  following  on  from 
what  Dr  Gilbert  was  saying,  I think  I am 
right  in  saying  that  what  you  are  actually 
telling  the  Committee  is  that  you  were 
censored  for  other  reasons  than  operational 
reasons;  is  that  right,  is  that  what  you 
were  saying? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) Yes,  I believe  that  we 
were. 

222.  And  that  examples  of  that  censor- 
ship were,  for  instance,  the  deliberate  delay 
that  you  referred  to  in  handling  television 
film? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  Yes,  I believe  that  was 
one. 
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22  July  1982]  Mr  Alan  Protheroe,  MBE,  TD  [ Continued 


Mr  Patten] 

223.  Was  another  example  of  censorship 
the  difficulty  of  getting  pictures  back  by 
satellite  from  the  Task  Force? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) I do  not  think  that  was 
censorship  as  such.  I do  not  believe  that 
the  reason  for  those  delays  was  a wilful 
act  of  censorship. 

224.  But  the  reason  might  have  been, 
you  say,  political  rather  than  tactical  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe ) There  is  a possibility  that 
that  was  a factor. 

225.  Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  BBC 
during  the  campaign  was  directed  at 
speculative  discussion  programmes,  specu- 
lative programmes  of  all  sorts.  Would  you 
say  those  programmes  would  have  needed 
to  speculate  less  if  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
had  provided  more  information,  off  the 
record  or  otherwise  ? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  I think  that  explanation 
does  prevent  speculation  or  reduce  specula- 
tion, because  explanation,  whether  it  is 
overt  or  whether  it  is  off  the  record,  leads 
to  understanding.  I think  that  that  would 
have  clarified  some  of  the  broadcasting  and 
much  of  the  writing. 

Mr  George 

226.  The  speculative  programme  I was 

going  to  take  part  in  was  cancelled  five 
minutes  before  it  was  due  to  go  on.  It  was 
the  entry  or  the  push  into  Stanley  that  I 
heard  on  the  BBC  came  from  Argentinian 
sources  some  two  hours  before  it  came  from 
British  sources.  Are  there  many  instances — 
to  fortify  what  you  said  earlier  about 
Argentinian  propaganda  having  a credi- 
bility— where  they  distributed  what 

appeared  to  be  truth,  some  time  before  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  did? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  One  example  I can  think 
of  is  the  capture  of  the  Argentinian  fishing 
vessel  the  Narval.  At  1800  hours  our  time 
on  9 May  the  claim  by  the  Argentinians 
was  that  an  innocent  ship  had  been 
bombed  and  that  the  crew  had  been  strafed 
in  the  water.  At  2100  hours — 9 o’clock — 
there  was  a carefully-worded  statement,  a 


carefully-constructed  statement,  by  the 
Ministry  of  Defence,  which  said  that  the 
ship  had  been  taken,  that  a bomb  had  been 
dropped  nearby,  that  the  crew  had  aban- 
doned ship  and  had  been  recovered  by 
helicopters.  In  the  interim  the  Argentines 
were  still  pumping  out  propaganda,  pump- 
ing out  claims  that  members  of  the  crew 
of  this  so-called  innocent  fishing  vessel  had 
been  strafed  while  they  were  in  the  water. 
At  2300  hours  the  MoD  announced  that 
fourteen  Argentines  had  been  injured,  and 
that  one  of  them  was  dead.  There  is  no 
question  that  those  men  were  strafed  in  the 
water.  That  does  not  arise.  They  were  not 
strafed,  and  I reject  that  absolutely.  My 
point  is,  very  simply,  that  when  you  have 
delays  like  that,  first  of  all  the  Argentine 
claim  has  echoed  around  the  world,  and  be- 
cause there  appears  to  be  some  confusion 
between  the  statement  issued  at  9 o’clock 
which  says  that  there  are  no  injuries,  and  the 
statement  issued  at  11  o’clock  that  there 
were  injuries,  then  it  is  possible  for  others 
to  interpret  that  as  a valid  and  proper 
Argentine  claim  which  would  enhance  the 
credibility  of  further  claims,  and  it  also 
raises  a question  — perhaps  quite  wrongly— 
about  the  honesty,  if  you  like,  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defence.  That  is  the  kind  of 
confusion  and  difficulty  that  I am  trying  to 
assist  the  Committee  with. 

227.  Was  there  any  instance,  in  the  light 
of  clearly  the  bad  feeling  that  emerged,  of 
any  further  lack  of  cooperation  leading  to 
some  form  maybe  of  reprisals  by  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  against  the  BBC  or 
ITV  for  stories  or  coverage? 

(Mr  Protheroe)  No,  no.  It  never  got  to  a 
shooting  war ! 

Chairman : Can  I thank  you,  Mr 
Protheroe,  for  coming  in  front  of  us  this 
morning.  We  may  have  other  ground  to 
look  at  later  on  in  the  inquiry,  and  we  may 
ask  for  some  written  submission— as  you 
suggested  to  us  this  morning,  I think— 
when  we  are  a little  clearer  as  to  how  we 
are  making  progress  as  far  as  the  inquiry 
goes.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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TIMETABLE  OF  DELAYS 


Contents  of  Story 

Date  of 
Filming 

Date  of 
Transmission 

Delay 

South  Georgia:  still  pictures  of  British 
forces’  repossession 

25  April 

18  May 

23  days 

First  pictures  in  South  Atlantic 

28  April 

13  May 

15  days 

Harriers/^/t^e/rZ/Capt.  Salt  interview 

1-8  May 

26  May 

18  days 

Sheffield  pictures 

7 May 

28  May 

21  days 

Pebble  Island 

15  May 

7 June 

23  days 

HMS  Ardent 

• 21  May 

10  June 

20  days 

San  Carlos/Canberra/Bomb  alley 

21  May 

8 June 

18  days 

Goose  Green/casualties/Medical  team/ 
children 

28  May 

14  June 

16  days 

Sir  Galahad/ Sir  Tristram 

8 June 

24  June 

16  days 

Shelling  of  Stanley  (from  Argentine 
sources) 

13  June 

22  June 

9 days 

Shelling  of  Stanley  (BBC/ITN  pool) 

13  June 

25  June 

12  days 

Surrender 

14  June 

25  June 

11  days 

SUMMARY 

1.  There  were  not  enough  cameramen  with  the  Task  Force. 

2.  Insufficient  attention  had  been  paid  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  to  the  importance  the 
public  would  attach  to  seeing  pictures  of  British  forces  in  action. 

3.  ITN  was  convinced  that  satellite  pictures  could  have  been  transmitted  from  Hermes. 
But  there  was  an  absence  of  will  by  high  authority  to  try  it. 

4.  ITN  accepted  the  need  for  censorship  where  life  or  operations  would  be  imperilled. 

5.  There  was  inconsistency  in  the  censorship  criteria  appled.  Civilian  press  officers  with 
the  Task  Force  were  too  rigid. 

6.  The  arrangements  for  clearance  of  despatches  at  MoD,  London,  were  not  geared  to 
the  speed  required  by  the  broadcasters. 
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Responses  to  Questions  raised  by  the  Committee 

Question  A 

YOUR  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  ACCREDITING 
CORRESPONDENTS  TO  THE  TASK  FORCE. 

It  must  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  ITN  was  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the  mobilisation 
of  the  Task  Force  was  being  carried  out  at  an  extraordinary  speed  and  that  to  have  loaded 
men  and  material  between  2 April  and  5 April  was  a triumph  of  organisation.  It  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  pieces  of  bureaucratic  planning  since  wartime  rationing. 

It  remained,  though,  very  much  the  impression  in  ITN  that  the  requirements  of  tele- 
vision news  did  not  command  a high  priority  in  the  minds  of  those  responsible  for  the 
planning.  We  felt  that  our  case  was  being  fairly  represented  by  the  Royal  Navy  Public 
Relations  departments  but  there  were  moments  on  Saturday,  3 April,  when  it  seemed 
touch  and  go  whether  a television  news  team  would  sail  at  all  with  the  Task  Force  because, 
as  it  was  explained,  of  the  shortage  of  accommodation. 

Such  were  the  doubts  that  any  television  crew  would  be  allowed  with  the  Task  Force 
that  contact  was  made  on  Saturday  with  the  Prime  Minister’s  Press  Office,  who  quickly 
grasped  the  significance  of  an  absence  of  television  news  coverage  from  the  fleet.  It  was 
certainly  ITN's  impression  that  events  moved  very  quickly  after  that.  A television  team 
was  accepted  aboard  Invincible.  They  were  later  re-located  in  Hermes  because,  we  were 
subsequently  told,  Hermes  was  to  be  the  flagship. 

From  the  beginning,  BBC  News  and  ITN  agreed  to  pool.  It  was  clear  that,  given  the 
space  problem,  the  two  TV  news  organisations  would  be  best  served  by  securing  as  wide 
a deployment  of  teams  as  possible  with  the  Force  rather  than  compete  for  unilateral 
facilities. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  throughout  the  conflict  BBC  News  and  ITN  spoke  as  one 
voice  to  the  MoD  on  the  subject  of  reporting  facilities  from  the  Task  Force. 

The  team  aboard  Hermes  consisted  of: 

Michael  Nicholson  (ITN  reporter);  Brian  Hanrahan(BBC  News  reporter);  Bernard 
Hesketh  (BBC  News  cameraman);  John  Jockell  (BBC  News  recordist);  Peter  Heaps 
(ITN  engineer).  Heap’s  role  was  to  explore  with  the  Navy’s  communications  experts 
the  feasibility  of  transmitting  television  pictures  back  to  Britain  by  satellite  from 
Hermes. 

The  camera  team  had  with  them  ENG  electronic  and  film  cameras. 

Both  BBC  and  ITN  in  meetings  with  MoD  representatives  impressed  upon  them  the 
crying  need  for  a service  of  pictures  from  the  Force.  It  was  pointed  out  repeatedly  that 
pictures  would  flow  to  the  outside  world  from  Argentine  sources  and  this  proved  to  be 
the  case. 

Concern  was  expressed  by  the  TV  news  organisations  that  there  was  only  one  camera- 
man in  the  entire  fleet  (Hesketh).  Requests  were  made  for  further  cameras  to  be  deployed 
among  the  escort  ships,  which  might  have  recorded  a different  perspective  of  operations. 

The  TV  news  organisations  suggested  that,  if  necessary,  room  should  be  found  for 
just  single  cameramen  (no  recordists  or  correspondents).  MoD’s  response  was  to  say 
shortage  of  space  ruled  this  out. 

ITN  implored  that,  even  if  space  could  not  be  found  for  news  cameramen,  MoD  should 
deploy  Navy  cameramen  at  least  to  record  events  for  posterity.  It  is  not  clear  to  what 
extent  this  advice  was  followed.  ITN  received  two  or  three  film  coverages  from  official 
sources. 

When  Canberra  sailed  later,  the  same  difficulty  was  encountered  in  getting  a television 
news  team  aboard.  Again  shortage  of  space  was  quoted  as  the  difficulty.  Again  impassioned 
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pleas  were  made  by  ITN  and  BBC  and  finally,  at  five  or  six  hours’  notice,  space  was 
found  for  a pool  team.  A high  source  at  MoD  later  let  it  be  known  to  ITN  that  the  team 
had  got  aboard  only  after  a personal  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  team  were  all  ITN  staff  employees:  Jeremy  Hands  (reporter);  Bob  Hammond 
(cameraman);  John  Martin  (recordist).  All  their  output  was  equally  available  to  BBC. 

During  the  passage  to  the  Falklands  the  pooling  arrangements  aboard  Hermes  worked 
like  this;  each  reporter  (Nicholson  and  Hanrahan)  filed  separately  for  his  organisation 
whether  it  was  a radio  despatch  or  a recorded  narration  for  film.  The  pictures  shot  by  the 
camera  team  were  regarded  as  equally  available  to  BBC  and  ITN. 

Once  the  broadcast  teams  got  ashore  with  the  troops,  the  broadcasters  (BBC  television 
and  radio,  ITN,  IRN)  all  agreed  that  all  correspondents  should  be  equally  available  to 
each  organisation.  This  worked  well  and  the  MoD  expressed  their  pleasure  that  such  an 
arrangement  was  quickly  reached. 

Throughout  the  conflict  ITN  made  it  clear  to  the  Press  Association  that  reports  by  ITN 
correspondents  would  be  readily  accessible  for  distribution  to  newspapers.  Facilities  were 
provided  for  PA  to  gain  early  access  to  recordings.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Nicholson’s 
and  Hands’  reports  were  extensively  used  in  British  and  foreign  newspapers,  especially  in 
the  United  States. 

When  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II  was  requisitioned  for  the  South  Atlantic,  BBC/ITN  again 
applied  for  permission  to  send  a pool  team  aboard.  Her  task  immediately  evoked  the  role 
played  by  the  Queen  Elizabeth  I as  a trooper  in  World  War  II.  Historic  film  exists  of  the 
vital  part  she  played  in  that  war. 

Here  again  a Cunarder  Queen  was  pressed  into  national  service.  The  welcome  she 
received  on  her  return  to  Southampton  from  South  Georgia  was  a measure  of  the 
evocative  role  the  Queen  liners  occupy  in  the  British  imagination.  Yet  there  was  no  room 
aboard  for  television.  A colourful  chapter  of  British  maritime  history  thus  went  unpictured. 


Question  B 

HOW  EFFECTIVE  AND  CONSISTENT  WERE  PROCEDURES  FOR  VETTING 
COPY  AND  DESPATCHES? 

It  is  absolutely  central  to  any  discussion  of  censorship  to  understand  that  ITN  (in 
common  with  every  other  news  organisation)  readily  agreed  to  withhold  information 
where  publication  was  deemed  to  imperil  life  or  jeopardise  a military  operation. 

This  was  common  ground.  Reporters  with  the  forces  accepted  the  need  for  such  vetting. 
This  policy  was  made  clear  to  all  those  back  at  ITN  headquarters  who  were  handling 
Falklands  material.  What  caused  friction  between  news  media  and  censors  was  the 
inconsistent,  and  often  apparently  capricious,  way  in  which  the  criteria  were  applied. 


The  System 

Procedures  for  clearing  reporters’  radio  reports  were  slow  and  cumbersome.  Honest 
efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  system  by  MoD  in  London  and  for  a while  the  pro- 
cedure worked  more  smoothly.  But  then  there  were  instances  in  which  the  system  founder- 
ed under  pressure. 

Clearance  procedures  tended  to  fall  into  phases: 


Radio 

Task  Force  in  passage 

Reports  from  Hermes  were  few  and  far  between.  There  were  silences  of  three  or  four 
days  at  a time.  ITN  pressed  for  more  frequent  deespatches  even  if  the  content  was  simply 
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colour  material— life  aboard,  the  food,  the  life  style,  word  pictures  of  what  the  troops  and 
sailors  were  doing.  At  this  stage  there  was  no  organised  screening  procedure  at  MoD. 
Vetting  was  applied  at  the  Task  Force  end. 


After  Hostilities  Started 

Once  the  bombing  of  Port  Stanley  and  the  aerial  combat  started,  there  was  a quick 
succession  of  despatches  by  Michael  Nicholson.  On  one  occasion,  during  an  ITN  pro- 
gramme, he  came  on  the  radiophone  unannounced  while  a news  programme  was  being 
transmitted.  His  recording  was  instantly  replayed  into  the  programme  and  it  gave  a 
graphic  account  of  how  Sea  Harriers  had  shot  down  two  Mirages.  ITN  later  learned  that 
this  caused  much  irritation  at  Fleet  Headquarters  because  Naval  chiefs  first  learned  about 
this  action  from  watching  the  ITN  programme. 

Two  days  later,  after  the  sinking  of  the  General  Belgrano , Nicholson  sent  a report  from 
the  Force  for  News  at  One  in  which  he  named  the  British  submarine  which  torpedoed 
Belgrano  as  HMS  Conqueror.  Another  row  followed  since  it  was  held  that  he  should  have 
been  stopped  at  the  Task  Force  end  from  naming  Conqueror . 

It  was  after  this  stage  that  a clearing  procedure  came  into  being  at  the  London  end. 


Clearing  at  MoD — initial  phase 

ITN  agreed  to  there  being  a clearing  procedure  at  MoD  broadly  for  two  reasons: 

(a)  ITN’s  already  stated  acceptance  that  we  were  prepared  to  withhold  information 
if  it  was  judged  that  military  security  was  jeopardised. 

(b)  It  seemed  to  be  in  ITN’s  interest  that  if  a good  working  system  of  clearance  were 
established,  this  would  increase  the  MoD’s  confidence,  eliminate  the  three-way 
friction  that  patently  existed  between  MoD-Northwood-Task  Force,  and  that 
consequently  the  flow  of  despatches  by  Nicholson  would  be  increased.  That  was 
ITN’s  priority  requirement  at  that  time. 

In  the  early  stages  correspondents’  voices,  recorded  on  cassette,  were  physically  hand- 
carried  to  MoD  by  an  ITN  employee,  handed  over  for  somebody  to  listen  to,  and  then 
cleared  by  phone  from  MoD. 

This  system  came  under  great  pressure  on  the  night  that  the  landing  at  San  Carlos  was 
described  by  Nicholson  shortly  before  the  transmission  of  News  at  Ten.  It  was  a graphic 
word  portrait  lasting  about  1 1 minutes.  The  cassette  was  rushed  to  MoD  in  the  half-hour 
before  airtime  and  the  clearance  was  given  around  2210.  The  material  was  then  replayed 
into  News  at  Ten’s  second  segment. 


Clearing  at  MoD — later  phase 

The  above  procedure  was  clearly  inefficient.  Eventually  MoD  were  persuaded  by  the 
broadcasters  (BBC  television  and  radio,  ITN  and  IRN)  to  adopt  the  following  system: 

Correspondents’  calls  were  regularly  routed  to  BBC  Broadcasting  House.  Broadcasting 
House  alerted  the  other  broadcasters  and  a listening  post  at  MoD.  The  correspondents 
then  recorded  their  pieces  and  MoD  were  able  to  eavesdrop.  It  was  clearly  understood  by 
the  broadcasters  that  this  material  was  not  to  be  used  until  specifically  cleared  by  MoD. 

As  a routing  system  this  worked  very  much  better.  What  then  caused  problems  were  the 
actual  tiers  of  clearance  required  before  transmission.  There  remained  a lack  of  uni- 
formity and  consistency  about  this  procedure. 

At  times  the  system  enabled  remarkably  quick  clearance.  At  worst  it  was  possible  to 
detect  six  separate  layers  of  screening  through  which  a given  story  had  to  pass: 

With  the  forces  Local  military  authority 
MoD  press  officer 
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London  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Chief  Public  Relations  Officer 
Clearing  Committee 
Secretary  of  State 

The  impression  of  those  members  of  ITN  staff  involved  in  getting  MoD  clearance  for 
radio  despatches  was  that  there  was  not  sufficient  delegation  at  MoD.  The  phone  lines  to 
the  Chief  Public  Relations  office  were  permanently  engaged.  This  office  dealt  directly  with 
clearing  despatches,  casualties,  details  of  losses,  even  the  weather. 


The  Content 

No  ground  rules  for  censorship  were  ever  set  out  or  agreed.  The  understanding  was  that, 
as  already  mentioned,  no  mention  was  to  be  made  of  information  which  could  imperil  life 
or  jeopardise  a military  operation. 

The  trouble  with  such  loose  guidelines  is  that  interpretations  varied.  New  MoD  staff 
would  come  on  to  the  roster  without  previous  experience.  Occasionally  there  was  a short- 
age of  available  MoD  personnel.  The  military  on  the  Falklands  were  (on  the  evidence  of 
the  correspondents)  infinitely  more  self-assured  about  what  could  or  could  not  be  pub- 
lished than  were  the  civil  servants.  One  quality  which  came  through  was  that  Army  press 
officers  were  more  sophisticated,  no  doubt  through  their  collective  Northern  Ireland 
experience,  than  were  the  others. 

Taste  and  Tone 

There  were  occasions  when  there  were  differences  of  opinion  between  ITN  and  the  MoD 
censor  on  questions  not  of  military  security  but  of  taste  and  tone.  ITN  argued  that  while 
we  accepted  MoD  rulings  on  the  danger  of  breaching  security,  matters  of  taste  and  tone 
were  purely  editorial  considerations. 

Example:  In  an  interview  on  film  with  a Harrier  pilot,  he  was  asked  about  his  reaction 
when  going  in  on  a straffing  run  over  Stanley  airstrip  in  the  face  of  heavy  flak.  “I  was 
scared  fartless”,  he  said.  The  MoD  man  in  London  remonstrated  that  ITN  ought  not  to 
transmit  that. 

Example:  On  one  occasion,  after  Jeremy  Hands  had  recorded  a report  about  the  Goose 
Green  action,  we  were  asked  to  exercise  a passage  about  2 Para.  The  ITN  representative 
could  see  no  security  objections.  When  challenged  the  MoD  man  in  London  said  that 
2 Para  had  received  too  much  publicity  already. 

As  to  the  consistency  of  the  vetting  procedures  for  those  correspondents  with  the  forces, 
it  is  right  at  this  stage  of  the  evidence  to  let  the  journalists  speak  for  themselves. 

Michael  Nicholson's  own  account: 

HMS  Sheffield 

“The  sinking  of  HMS  Sheffield  was  the  first  occasion  of  any  importance  where  the 
inconsistency  of  censorship  was  so  apparent.  On  the  day,  we  were  prevented  from  reporting 

that ‘HMS  Sheffield  has  been  hit  by  a missile.  She  is  on  fire  but  still  afloat  and  most 

of  her  crew  have  been  rescued.’  Later  that  same  day,  on  BBC  World  Service,  we  heard 
reports  that  Mr  Nott  had  told  Parliament  that  Sheffield  had  been  sunk  and  that  it  was  not 
known  how  many  survivors  there  were. 

Identification 

“We  were  not  allowed  to  mention  ships  by  name  (except  Hermes  and  Invincible  because 
they  had  been  seen  sailing  from  Portsmouth).  However,  the  names  of  all  the  ships  m the 
Task  Force  were  freely  reported  in  London. 

Ceasefire 

“I  was  prevented  by  the  MoD  press  officer  from  reporting  the  ceasefire  on  the  evening 
of  14  June  because  ‘nothing  must  be  released  that  in  any  way  jeopardises  the  ceasefire 
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negotiations.’  He  said  the  authority  came  directly  from  London  (MoDUK).  So  the 
confirmation  of  ceasefire  and  surrender  was  released  ten  hours  later.  The  press  officer 
with  the  Task  Force  later  admitted  that  he  had  misinterpreted  MoDUK’s  signal.  News  of 
the  end  of  the  war  came  first  from  the  Argentines. 

Unexploded  bombs 

“We  were  very  careful  not  to  suggest  that  Argentine  bombs  were  not  exploding.  That 
rule  was  observed  throughout  the  campaign.  However,  some  days  after  HMS  Glasgow 
had  been  hit  by  a bomb  which  failed  to  detonate  MoD  were  reported  as  admitting  that 
Glasgow  has  survived  an  unexploded  bomb. 

Conclusion 

“Censorship  in  the  Task  Force  was  effective  in  that  there  was  no  appeal.  Whereas  in 
military  censorship,  one  could  and  did  go  above  the  Army  press  officer  to  colonels  and 
even  to  brigadiers,  there  was  no  such  procedure  available  with  the  MoD  press  officers, 
who  were  civil  servants.  Nor  would  they,  in  matters  of  dispute,  allow  MoDUK  to  act  as 
final  arbiter  on  the  grounds  that  Marisat  (the  merchant  marine  satellite  accessible  in  the 
fleet  auxiliary  ships)  was  not  a secure  line  and  therefore  matters  in  dispute  should  not  be 
transmitted  over  that  line.  ‘No’  at  source  was  final.” 


Jeremy  Hands’  own  account: 

“The  job  of  the  three  MoD  press  officers  aboard  Canberra  was  not  easy.  They  were  the 
meat  in  the  sandwich  between  journalists  and  authority,  represented  by  MoD  in  London 
and  the  military  commanders  on  board.  The  press  officers  were  under  pressure  from  all 
sides  continuously.  Their  job  and  they  way  they  handled  it  made  them  less  than  popular 
with  the  journalists. 

“They  were  indeed  most  effective,  simply  because  they  had  total  authority  to  amend  or 
stop  any  material.  In  most  cases  a report  would  be  vetted  by  one  press  officer.  It  would 
then  have  to  be  cleared  by  a military  censor  on  board. 

“Then  the  reporter  would  take  the  report  complete  with  alterations  and  deletions  and 
signed  by  the  censors  to  the  radio  office  where  he  would  have  to  sign  a declaration  on 
every  occasion  that  what  he  was  about  to  send  on  the  Marisat  telephone  did  not  infringe 
any  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Senior  Naval  Officer  on  board. 

“Then  he  was  allowed  to  send  the  report  with  a press  officer  listening  in  on  an  extension 
phone.  Inevitably  this  whole  process  took  up  a great  deal  of  time.  Whatever  was  sent  was 
then  vetted  again  in  London. 

“To  give  an  example  of  the  tightness  of  the  restrictions,  let  me  cite  the  situation  at 
Ascension  Island. 

“First,  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  Argentines  certainly  knew  of  our  presence  and 
in  what  strength  as  two  of  their  freighters  made  lengthy  detours  to  have  a look  at  us,  way 
off  any  established  shipping  lane. 

“Although  I could  report  on  several  of  the  ships  at  Ascension  with  us,  I was  never 
allowed  to  say  even  which  hemisphere  a ship  was  in.  I could  not  say  what  units  or  what 
equipment  was  on  board.  I could  not  mention  the  fighting  capabilities  of  the  ship.  It 
could  never  be  mentioned  or  shown  in  context  with  any  other  vessel  or  location. 

“The  weather  could  not  be  mentioned  as  it  could  provide  a clue  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  ship,  although  it  was  patently  obvious  from  the  wired  still  photographs  that  we 
were  in  the  tropics. 

“Pictures  ‘cleared’  by  the  press  officers  also  showed  the  ships  at  anchor,  which  was 
inconsistent  with  their  restrictions  on  words.  At  times  it  was  obvious  that  the  press  officers 
and  MoD  in  London  were  working  under  rules  that  were  at  odds  with  each  other  resulting 
in  confusion,  inconsistency  and  frustration. 
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“For  four  days  at  Ascension  I tried  to  get  previously  cleared  material  from  Canberra 
to  a BBC  satellite  engineer  on  the  Island  a couple  of  hundred  yards  from  where  we  had 
anchored.  During  that  time  I was  told  again  and  again  by  the  press  officers  that  it  was 
totally  forbidden  for  me  to  take  the  material  ashore  or  for  the  engineer  to  come  on  board 
to  collect  it  from  me. 

“Reasons  given  ranged  from  ‘Direct  orders  from  Number  10’  to  ‘It’s  the  Americans  on 
the  Island  who  object,  not  us.’ 

“Eventually,  I made  a direct  approach  to  the  Senior  Naval  Officer  who  arranged  for 
me  to  go  ashore  within  15  minutes.  Valuable  material  had  been  needlessly  held  up  for 
four  days. 

“After  that,  I was  able  to  make  daily  trips  to  the  Island  to  send  material,  v/ith  a press 
officer  present  at  all  times. 

“After  the  landing  the  press  officers  stayed  on  board  the  ships,  rarely  venturing  ashore 
for  more  than  a few  minutes.  There  was  one  exception— a press  officer  who  spent  many 
days  at  the  Military  Satellite  centre  at  Ajax  Bay  where  he  would  clear  and  send  newspaper 
copy  whenever  military  requirements  permitted.  The  others  did  little,  and  had  little  or  no 
idea  which  ships  were  available  with  the  Marisat  facility  when  reporters  came  back  from 
the  field.  I made  many  useless  trips  and  wasted  many  hours  because  they  had  been  unable 
to  research  this  basic  need. 

“There  were  many  inconsistencies  in  the  censorship.  Here  are  a few  examples: 

“Military  units  were  not  to  be  named.  However,  we  were  often  able  to  name  ships. 

“Where  the  Royal  Marines  and  Parachute  Regiment  were  concerned,  we  could  not 
mention  40,  42  or  45  Commando,  or  2 or  3 Para,  but  were  restricted  to  calling  them 
Marines  or  Paras.  However,  the  Welsh  and  Scots  Guards  could  be  named  as  could  the 
Gurkhas,  Blues  and  Royals  and  other  units.  At  Goose  Green,  suddenly  2 Para  could  be 
named. 

“SAS  and  SBS  could  only  be  referred  to  as  Specialist  Forces,  until  for  some  reason 
towards  the  end  of  the  campaign  they  were  named  individually. 

“If  a problem  in  reporting  from  the  Task  Force  arose,  the  attitude  of  the  press  officers 
was  in  every  single  case  one  of  enforcing  a restriction. 

“In  conclusion,  I am  sure  every  journalist  was  just  as  keen  as  anyone  to  maintain  a high 
degree  of  security.  If  it  was  breached  we  were  just  as  likely  to  suffer  as  anyone  alse.  But  a 
difficult  job  would  have  been  made  considerably  less  frustrating  and  far  more  beneficial 
to  all  had  the  attitude  of  the  press  officers  not  always  been : ‘The  answer  is  no,  now  what’s 
the  question?’.” 


Question  C 

HOW  SATISFACTORY  WERE  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  BRIEFING  OFFICIALLY 
AND  “OFF  THE  RECORD”  IN  LONDON  AND  WHETHER  THESE 
ARRANGEMENTS  CONFLICTED  WITH  CENSORSHIP  WITH  THE  TASK 
FORCE? 

The  arrangements  for  briefing  in  London  were  haphazard  and  sometimes  contradictory. 
It  is  the  view  of  experienced  ITN  people  that  the  system  suffered  from  internal  frictions 
among  the  three  branches  of  MoD’s  information  operation:  the  senior  military  men,  the 
career  civil  servants  and  the  men  from  the  press  information  side. 

Organisationally  there  was  a weakness  at  the  beginning  because  the  post  of  Chief 
Public  Relations  Officer  was  vacant.  Mr  Neville  Taylor  was  brought  in  from  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Health  and  Social  Security  to  fill  this  role.  It  took  him  some  time  to  get  established 
in  the  Ministry.  ITN  felt  Mr  Taylor  honourably  did  his  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
broadcasters.  He  dealt  courteously  and  patiently  with  our  requests  and  worked  hard. 
Our  impression  was  that  he  was  not  always  able  to  cut  through  other  obstacles  though  he 
achieved  a number  of  improvements. 

The  briefings  for  specialist  defence  correspondents  proved  to  be  a sparse  source  of 
information.  It  was  felt  that  a lot  more  information  could  have  been  provided  without 
breaching  security,  which  was  clearly  an  important  consideration  as  the  fleet  were  in 
passage. 

Defence  correspondents  normally  have  a close  relationship  with  the  military  Directors 
of  Public  Relations  on  whom  they  rely  for  background  guidance  on  events. 

The  correspondents  became  aware  of  the  tension  between  the  press  office  machine  and 
the  military  Directors  of  Public  Relations.  The  impression  was  that  the  DPRs  were  not 
privy  to  the  fuller  background  enjoyed  by  the  Deputy  Chief  Press  Officer  who  had  been 
briefed  by  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary. 

Tensions  built  up  between  the  civil  servants  who  were  controlling  the  information,  the 
military  PR  men,  who  thought  they  should  be  controlling  it,  and  the  poor  “desk  officers”, 
who  knew  little,  said  little,  and  received  flak  from  the  press  corps. 

After  7 May  the  system  changed.  The  Permanent  Under-Secretary  started  twice-weekly 
background  briefings  for  defence  correspondents.  He  was  usually  accompanied  by  a senior 
military  officer  or  civil  servant  to  explain  some  aspect  of  equipment  or  operations  in  the 
South  Atlantic. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  defence  correspondents  were  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  co-ordination  between  what  the  task  Force  reporters  were  being  allowed  to  say  and 
what  was  being  said  in  London.  To  get  the  full  picture  one  had  to  overlap  the  two  sets  of 
information  to  see  where  they  matched. 

So  much  for  the  specialist  briefing. 

ITN,  in  common  with  other  media,  maintained  a presence  at  the  MoD  press  concourse 
with  live  cameras  ready  to  inject  material  for  live  transmission  or  for  recording  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  The  output  of  these  cameras  was  relayed  throughout  the  world.  Foreign 
broadcasters,  especially  the  Americans,  frequently  interrupted  their  domestic  trans- 
missions to  report  new  developments. 

It  was  from  here  that  Mr  Ian  MacDonald  made  some  of  the  most  momentous  announce- 
ments of  the  war. 

Yet  journalists  covering  this  source  complained  that : 

(i)  There  was  no  regular  system  for  news  announcements.  Sometimes  there  would 
be  statements  on  camera  from  the  dais;  questions  and  answers  would  be  taken  on 
the  record  but  lights  and  microphones  had  to  be  switched  off  for  this  segment, 
which  frequently  disclosed  quite  important  fragments  of  news.  Other  times  news 
was  issued  in  the  form  of  a written  statement. 

(ii)  News  of  developments  would  frequently  gain  currency  from  contacts  in  defence 
circles  or  from  disclosures  relayed  from  sources  in  Parliament.  Much  frustration 
was  caused  by  the  inability  of  reporters  to  get  confirmation  or  denial  at  MoD. 
Sometimes  hours  would  elapse  before  a news  item  in  common  currency  could 
be  confirmed  or  discarded. 

(iii)  It  was  firmly  the  view  that  information  officers  did  not  have  sufficient  rank  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  queries  of  the  world’s  press. 

Some  cases  where  confusion  occurred : 

Example:  On  6 May  when  two  Sea  Harriers  were  lost,  apparently,  in  collision,  the  media 
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were  advised  at  about  1630  London  time  to  stand  by  for  an  important  announcement1 
“Bad  news — not  as  bad  as  Sheffield". 

In  fact,  Mr  MacDonald  did  make  a statement  at  about  1810  which  was  clearly  not  the 
development  about  which  the  media  had  been  forewarned.  At  about  1940  the  Press 
Association  defence  correspondent  circulated  on  the  wires,  quoting  defence  sources  that 
two  Harriers  had  been  lost.  ITN  broadcast  this  just  before  2000.  The  actual  MoD 
announcement  was  not  given  until  about  2110,  thus  giving  currency  to  the  theory  that  the 
news  was  being  withheld  until  after  the  polls  had  closed  in  the  local  elections.  This  version 
was  vigorously  denied  later  in  government  circles. 

The  more  likely  explanation  was  that  at  first  defence  chiefs  wished  to  deny  the  Argen- 
tines the  gratuitous  intelligence  that  the  Harrier  force  was  depleted  by  two  aircraft  as  a 
result  of  an  accident  which  might  have  gone  undetected.  The  delayed  announcement 
was  later  explained  on  the  grounds  that  there  had  been  a change  of  mind  since  it  was  not 
right  to  conceal  the  loss  of  British  life.  ITN  later  learned  that  the  I oss  of  the  two  Harriers 
was  a common  topic  of  conversation  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  at  lunchtime 
that  day. 

Example:  When  Glasgow  was  hit,  it  was  24  hours  before  the  media  were  allowed  to  name 
the  ship  and  report  that  it  was  back  on  operations.  While  News  at  One  viewers  were  being 
given  this  inforamtion,  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  was  asking  defence  correspon- 
dents not  to  name  the  ship  though  an  hour  before  MoD  staff  were  aware  that  the  ship’s 
name  was  to  be  transmitted  and  they  raised  no  objection. 

Example:  It  was  Reuters  who  first  reported  that  a Vulcan  bomber  had  landed  in  Brazil 
on  3 June.  News  at  5.45  showed  pictures  of  it  on  the  runway.  Only  after  those  pictures  had 
been  transmitted  did  MoD  confirm  that  the  aircraft  had  made  a forced  landing.  Much 
suspicion  was  aroused  among  journalists  as  a result  of  the  apparently  furtive  way  in  which 
the  story  was  handled. 

Example:  On  1 June  Michael  Nicholson  was  briefed  by  Gen  Jeremy  Moore  on  the 
discovery  of  napalm  containers  at  Goose  Green.  The  General  reasoned  that  publication  of 
the  story  might  prevent  the  Argentines  from  using  it.  Nicholson  was  flown  there  to  see  the 
stocks  for  himself.  He  made  his  radio  report  that  evening  after  the  local  MoD  and  military 
press  officers  had  approved  the  text. 

However,  MoD  in  London  objected  to  the  story.  It  was  only  on  appeal  from  an  Army 
press  officer  over  the  satellite  from  the  Falklands  that  Whitehall  cleared  the  tape.  The 
official  MoD  verification  of  the  story  was  not  issued  until  the  next  day. 


Question  D 

WHETHER  D NOTICES  WERE  APPLIED  OR  ANY  OTHER  FORM  OF 
CENSORSHIP  WAS  USED;  IF  SO  COULD  YOU  DESCRIBE  HOW  THEY 
WORKED? 

A consolidated  list  of  updated  D-Notices  was  issued  on  30  March  1982,  3 days  before 
the  invasion. 

The  D-Notice  system,  though,  was  not  invoked.  Instead  the  ad  hoc  system  of  censorship, 
described  elsewhere  in  this  evidence,  grew  up  under  the  umbrella  of  MoD.  Only  in  the 
very  earliest  stages  of  the  conflict  did  ITN  seek  the  informal  advice  of  Admiral  Ash,  the 
Secretary,  on  specific  matters  which  could  well  have  been  covered  by  a D-Notice. 


Question  E 

HOW  DID  FACILITIES  AND  BRIEFINGS  PROVIDED  BY  THE  MINISTRY  OF 
DEFENCE  COMPARE  WITH  FACILITIES  TO  COVER  MILITARY  CONFLICTS 
IN  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  ? 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Falklands  conflict,  the  invasion  of  the  Lebanon  began  to  figure 
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nrominently  on  television  screens.  ITN  was  able  to  report  in  pictures  from  both  sides  of 
the  conflict.  There  was  great  personal  risk  for  news  teams  but  they  were  able  to  move 
around,  report  and  take  pictures  from  the  centre  of  the  action  and  get  their  material  on 
British  screens  the  same  night. 


Israel 

Censorship  in  Israel  is  highly  organised.  In  the  present  conflict  after  an  unsatisfactory 
start  a more  comprehensive  system  has  developed  which  actually  has  some  advantages 
for  the  reporter.  Each  foreign  correspondent  is  told  in  writing  on  arrival  that  the  “military 
censor’s  interest  is  exclusively  in  material  affecting  the  security  of  the  state.  In  recent 
weeks  though  there  are  indications  that  the  censor  is  applying  political  values. 


The  censors’  department  is  massive.  A censor  will  always  attend  promptly  to  view 
video  cassettes  when  called.  There  is  always  a censor  at  the  end  of  a telephone  to  vet  the 
reporter’s  words. 

Hard-pressed  reporters,  seeking  to  meet  satellite  deadlines,  find  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  system  is  that  cautious  soldiers  in  the  field  are  more  amenable  to  allow  foreign 
television  teams  to  film  because  they  have  confidence  in  the  efficient  censorship  back  in 
Tel  Aviv.  Reporters  feel  that  they  can  argue  with  the  censor  and  that  this  individual 
attention  speeds  the  clearance  of  sensitive  information. 


As  to  facilities  in  the  field,  reporters  found  that  coinciding  with  the  start  of  the  West 
Beirut  siege  a well-organised  system  of  armed  escorts  was  developed  to  take  correspon- 
dents anywhere  in  Israeli-controlled  Lebanon.  Reporters  had  to  register  for  a visit  the  day 
before  Reservist  officers,  ranking  from  captain  to  colonel,  with  fluent  English, 
travelled  with  each  team.  These  officers  would  often  argue  for  the  rights  of  the  teams  to 
take  pictures  when  difficulties  arose. 


Vietnam 

The  Vietnam  analogy  was  a spectre  constantly  stalking  the  Falkland  decision-makers 
and  was  invoked  privately  by  the  military  as  an  object  lesson  in  how  not  to  deal  with  the 
media.  Wide-open  coverage  of  Vietnam  on  television  had  the  effect  of  turning  public 
opinion  against  the  war,  so  the  argument  ran. 

It  is  ITN’s  view  that  Vietnam  was  a totally  invalid  analogy  and  that  using  this  as  an 
example  illustrated  the  short-sightedness  of  those  involved  in  making  public  relations 
decisions. 

Vietnam  divided  American  home  opinion;  the  polls  in  Britain  showed  a consistent 
majority  support  for  the  Task  Force  action. 

Vietnam  was  a far-off  foreign  country ; the  Falklands  were  regarded  as  British  territory. 

Britain  had  the  legitimacy  of  Resolution  502  and  the  support  of  NATO,  Common- 
wealth and  EEC  partners. 

America  had  a conscript  army ; Britain’s  forces  were  professionals. 

Even  during  the  Rhodesian  war  against  the  guerrillas,  facilities  for  the  media  were 
reasonable  and  censorship  only  became  an  issue  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

Michael  Nicholson,  who  has  had  extensive  experience  of  covering  wars  as  a foreign 
correspondent,  had  this  to  say  about  facilities  and  briefings  with  the  forces ; — 

Briefings 

“Facilities  and  briefings  were  virtually  non-existent.  In  Hermes  we  were  eventually  given 
some  briefings  by  the  Senior  Operations  Officer.  They  were  not  regular  nor  were  they  caljea 
necessarily  when  he  had  anything  of  importance  to  tell  us.  They  were  called  when  he  or  tne 
Captain  felt  there  was  ‘a  message  to  get  over’. 
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“For  example : when  the  Argentines  claimed  Hermes  had  been  damaged  and  was  on  fire 
a helicopter  was  rapidly  made  available  to  take  us  to  a Marisat  ship  to  broadcast  a denial 
However,  non -Hermes  stones  or  bad  news  stories  which  could  not  be  legitimately  censored 
were  effectively  stopped  because  helicopters  were  always  on  ‘operational  duties’. 

Facilities 

“On  the  day  of  the  attack  we  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  our  camera  aboard  a helicopter 
flying  over  Sheffield.  For  three  days  we  asked  to  film  the  ship  still  burning  but  the  MoD 
press  officer  aboard  said  it  was  not  possible.  The  facility  was  given  only  when  Admiral 
Woodward  needed  to  see  Sheffield , could  not  fly  there,  so  the  Admiral  authorised  a 
helicopter  to  take  cameraman  Hesketh  with  his  ENG  camera  over  Sheffield  in  order  that 
he  could  replay  the  pictures  back  in  Hermes.  Hesketh  was  ordered  to  hand  over  the  video- 
tape to  the  press  officer.  That  tape  was  released  by  MoDUK.  three  weeks  later  after  much 
pressure  in  London. 

“We  viewed  from  HMS  Glamorgan  the  shelling  of  Pebble  Island  and  the  SAS  raid  on  the 
airstrip.  However,  even  though  by  daylight  we  had  returned  to  within  six  miles  of  Hermes , 
no  helicopter  was  available  to  us  so  that  our  story  could  be  transmitted  the  same  day.  It 
went  out  the  following  day. 

“Briefings  were  inadequate,  irregular  and  depended  upon  the  goodwill  of  individuals 
rather  than  the  system. 

“The  MoD  press  officers  were  not  professionally  equipped  to  deal  with  us.  They  refused 
to  use  their  discretionary  powers ; they  made  no  effort  to  push  for  facilities  on  our  behalf, 
nor  would  they  mediate  in  any  argument  between  ourselves  and  the  Navy  or  Army.  They 
jokingly  boasted  that  their  motto  was  ‘They  shalt  not  know’.” 

American  Public 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  besides  the  British  audience,  there  was  a need  to  make  an 
impression  on  American  public  opinion  preceding  the  Reagan-Haig  declaration  on 
Britain's  side.  The  inquiry  may  wish  to  discover  how  the  absence  of  any  American  reporter 
in  the  Task  Force  handicapped  the  work  of  British  diplomacy  in  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  may  be  interested  to  note  the  perspective  of  a distinguished 
vice-president  of  an  American  network  news  organisation  who  offered  ITN  these  views : — 

“Leaving  aside  all  of  the  problems  that  were  caused  physically  by  the  censorship  in  the 
Falklands  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  an  essential  harm  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  by 
the  British  (and  also  by  the  Argentines,  for  that  matter)  that  has  gone  largely  unnoticed. 

“Any  government  may  censor  formilitary  reasons.  It  is  not  applauded  by  news  organisa- 
tions but  it  is  a practice  that  is  accepted.  Few  reporters  even  try  to  get  around  it.  Most 
times  it  is  not  worth  getting  around.  The  Israelis,  who  turn  out  to  be  suprisingly  flexible 
in  the  situation  they  normally  find  themselves,  every  once  in  a while  depart  from  military 
censorship  to  venture  into  political  censorship.  But  even  when  we  argue  with  them,  we 
know  that  it  is  a form  they  apply  to  all  and  that  all  may  come  to  their  place  of  business  to 
look  and  report. 

“It  has  been  the  post-World  Warll  process  for  most  nations  at  war.  The  Russians  in 
Afghanistan  imposed  various  kinds  of  censorship  but  it  wasn’t  until  late  in  the  game  that 
they  threw  out  all  of  the  reporters. 

“A  reason  for  this  may  be  that  there  is  an  affirmative  quality  to  the  news  you  get  from 
your  own  national  reporting  sources.  I mention  that  because,  despite  an  undeserved 
reputation  for  accuracy,  the  British  press  was  discounted  here  as  a reliable  source  of  news 
all  during  the  Falklands  engagement.  It  was  understood,  although  not  really  mentioned, 
that  there  were  a lot  more  things  going  on  than  the  press  reported  and  that  therefore 
there  was  a form  of  lying  going  on.  Not  necessarily  the  lying  of  telling  false  facts  but 
saying  misleading  things  for  devious  purposes.  What  was  reported  would  have  been 
believed  here  if  there  were  Americans  present. 
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“I  mention  this  in  part  because  to  us  as  news  executives  one  of  the  most  annoying  parts 
of  it  all  was  to  rely  so  heavily  on  so  few  people  who  had  no  connection  with  our  news 
nnerations  But  that  is  a parochial  concern  which  is  not  necessarily  a problem  for  any 
Pari lament'.  What  should  be  a problem  for  those  in  Parliament  is  that  the  government 
always  wants  to  be  believed  but  in  circumstances  like  that,  it  won  t be.  A prescription  for 
disbelief  is  easy  to  write:  don’t  let  any  nation  in;  be  obvious  in  your  manipulation  of  what 
fhe  reporters  them  say;  protest  that  you  are  the  home  of  the  free  and  land  of  the  brave. 

“Basically  I think  it  is  any  nation’s  right  to  run  its  war  any  way  it  likes.  What  it  ought 
not  to  expect  is  that  others  will  believe  its  protestations  when  it  does  so  in  a foolish  way.” 

Mur  row  on  World  War  II 

The  inauirv  will  recall  how  important  it  was  in  the  early  years  of  the  Second  world 
War  that  American  opinion  was  influenced  by  the  work  of  correspondents  such  as  CBS’s 
Ed  Murrow  who  were  given  facilities  to  cover  the  blitz  and  the  development  of  the 
British  will  to  win,  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  1940-41.  Their  reports  made  it  decisively 
easier  for  President  Roosevelt  to  develop  first  the  Lend-Lease  agreement,  the  50  destroyers 
deal  and,  ultimately,  wholehearted  American  acceptance  of  the  declaration  of  war  on 
Nazi  Germany. 

Because  American  reporters  got  these  facilities,  and  could  night  after  night  tell  the  truth, 
as  they  saw  it  to  their  own  audiences,  a majority  opinion  m the  United  States  became 
convinced  that  Britain  was  a good  cause  and  British  accounts  of  hostilities  could,  by  and 
large  be  trusted  because  their  own  American  correspondents  verified  them.  That  element 
was  surprisingly  lacking  in  the  MoD  arrangements  for  the  Falklands  fighting,  and  ITN 
personnel  in  touch  with  American  sources  in  London  were  left  in  no  doubt  of  the  dis- 
appointment and  doubts  that  were  created. 


Argentina 

The  experience  of  ITN  correspondents  in  Argentina  was  that,  though  news  was  totally 
controlled  by  the  military  at  source,  there  was  no  censorship  at  the  point  of  transmission. 

The  sources  of  news  were: — 

1 . Communiques  from  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff. 

2.  Public  pronouncements  by  individual  members  of  the  junta  and  ministers. 

3.  Television  reports  by  Argentine  journalists  on  the  islands  as  carried  by  the  Army- 
run  Channel  13. 

4.  The  wire  services  of  the  two  official  and  the  two  “semi-official”  news  agencies. 

Although  BBC  and  ITN  were  denied  access  to  satellite  facilities  from  Buenos  Aires, 
except  by  subterfuge,  paradoxically  the  two  British  organisations  were  given  equal  treat- 
ment with  other  foreign  broadcasters  on  the  gathering  of  news. 


Question  F 

WHAT  TECHNICAL  MEANS  WERE  AVAILABLE  FOR  COMMUNICATION 
WITH  CORRESPONDENTS  IN  THE  FIELD  ? 

The  Technical  Experiment 

Voice  communication  via  ship-to-shore  telephone  was  permitted  in  one  direction  only- 
calls  (via  HF  radio  while  in  European  waters)  and  via  HF  radio  and  satellite  in  the 
Atlantic  came  in  from  ships  on  an  opportunity  basis.  We  were  not  allowed  to  initiate  calls 
from  ITN.  Technical  quality  was  variable. 

BBC  and  ITN  engineers  believed  that  the  technical  possibility  existed  to  transmit  black- 
and-white  pictures  via  the  SCOT  terminals  on  board  Hermes  and  similarly  equipped  ships. 
ITN  assigned  an  engineer,  Peter  Heaps,  to  Hermes  to  test  this  broadcast  system. 
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At  a meeting  with  Mr  Ian  MacDonald  on  8 April,  we  repeated  our  request  made 
regularly  over  a period  of  about  10  days  by  telephone  to  Cdr  Williams  and  Lt  Cdr 
Sanderson  at  Northwood  to  be  put  in  touch  with  MoD  experts  to  discuss  this  project. 

We  were  given  access  to  RAF  Oakhanger  on  1 1 April  where  Mike  Neusten,  1TN,  and 
Ken  Oxley,  BBC,  were  able  to  identify  the  problems— the  need  to  interface  with  the 
military  equipment  at  70  MHz  IF.  During  these  studies  we  were  not  permitted  a test. 

A technical  conference  was  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Cdr  Peter  Longhurst,  MoD, 
with  the  staff  of  Royal  Signals  and  Radar  Establishment,  Defford,  on  14  May  at  which  a 
simulation  experiment  was  arranged  for  1 9 May. 

This  experiment  simulated  a Hesmes  SCOT  terminal  vision  path  via  Skynet  satellite  and 
a land-based  earth  station  path  via  DSCS  and  via  Skynet  IIB.  Both  routes  provided 
pictures  and  a cassette  recording  was  made  and  subsequently  demonstrated  at  MoD  on 
20  May.  Actual  transmissions  were  refused  for  operations  reasons.  (A  sample  tape  is 
available  for  viewing  if  the  Select  Committee  desires.) 

When  it  became  clear  that  clearance  was  not  likely  to  be  given  to  try  a satellite  trans- 
mission from  Hermes , the  ITN  engineer  disembarked  at  Ascension  Island  and  came  home. 

The  larger  warships  of  the  fleet  were  equipped  with  SCOT.  This  is  a secure  communi- 
cations system  to  enable  encrypted  signals  to  pass  between  the  fleet  and  the  MoD — 
teleprinter  only.  This  was  in  operation  throughout. 

Many  of  the  auxiliary  vessels  were  fitted  with  MARISAT  terminals,  This  is  a commer- 
cial satellite  system  available  to  all  vessels,  but  not  secure  and  thus  naval  vessels  were  not 
so  equipped.  The  system  is  very  efficient  and  is  as  easy  as  making  a long-distance  phone- 
call.  We  were  allowed  to  use  this  route  for  censored  reports:  either  live,  by  the  correspon- 
dents transferring  to  the  auxiliary  vessel : or  recorded,  by  a cassette  being  recorded  on  a 
warship,  censored,  and  then  carried  to  the  auxiliary  ship  and  transmitted  by  the  radio  staff. 
Delay  on  this  system  was  limited  to  the  availability  of  helicopter  flights  between  vessels. 

Although  Signals  companies  did  set  up  communciations  terminals  on  the  Falklands,we 
did  not  have  access  to  these  and  voice-pieces  had  still  to  be  sent  via  MARISAT  (thus 
necessitating  the  correspondents  having  to  return  to  an  auxiliary  vessel). 

Direct  negotiations  with  Cable  and  Wireless  enabled  the  C & W Earth  Station  on 
Ascension  Island  to  be  equipped  for  TV  transmission.  ITN  and  BBC  each  agreed,  to 
contribute  £7,500  towards  the  cost  of  this  work  and  MoD  were  helpful  in  arranging 
transport.  The  earth  station  came  on  stream  on  26  May  and  provided  excellent  picture 
quality.  However,  no  news  material  ever  came  through  Ascension  Island  that  was  not  at 
least  8-10  days  old. 

One  constructive  suggestion  put  forward  by  ITN  engineers  involved  in  this  experiment 
is  that  technical  officers  from  all  three  Services  would  benefit  from  a thorough  briefing  on 
the  logistics  and  technology  of  TV  signal  distribution,  much  as  Staff  College  students  are 
given  insight  into  the  way  the  media  work.  ITN  would  be  ready  to  play  a part  in  arranging 
suitable  instruction  and  practical  demonstration  of  the  Services  thought  this  to  be  a good 
idea. 

It  is  a tragedy  that  television  signals  could  not  be  transmitted  by  satellite  from  the  Task 
Force.  It  would  not  only  have  revolutionised  the  nature  of  the  coverage,  but  it  would  have 
represented  a major  achievement  by  Britain  in  television  technology. 


The  Reporter’s  Experience 


Michael  Nicholson  writes: — 

Satcom 

“During  the  first  week  in  San  Carlos  Water  we  were  told  by  Army  public  relations  and 
MoD  public  relations  that  a satellite  communication  link  was  being  set  up  at  Ajax  Bay. 
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This  would  enable  us  to  transmit  copy  by  telex  and  by  voice  link  and  would  save  us  the 
problem  of  getting  to  the  Marisat  ships.  Copy  was  initially  telexed  this  way  but  whenever 
I attempted  to  get  a voice  link  to  UK  I was  told  the  line  was  too  busy/out  of  order/too 
much  interference,  etc.  Nobody  got  voice  reports  out  via  SATCOM  and  eventually  all 
journalists  resorted  to  the  Marisat  ships  again  for  voice  and  telex  copy. 

Marisat 

“This  war  would  have  gone  unreported  had  it  not  been  for  Marisat.  The  Royal  Fleet 
Auxiliary  crews  were  marvellous  and  gave  us  unstinted  co-operation.  However,  once  we 
were  into  Stanley  and  RFA  Sir  Bedidere  was  alongside  the  quay  the  Press  were  made  to 
queue  up  in  the  long  line  of  soldiers  who  were  making  telephone  calls  home.  The  arrange- 
ment was  six  soldiers  to  one  press  man.  It  meant  we  would  have  to  wait  upwards  of  four 
hours  for  a short  call.  This  arrangement  severly  restricted  the  flow  of  news.” 


Question  G 

WERE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  FACILITIES  AFFORDED  TO  YOUR 
PAPER/REPRESENTATIVES  OF  YOUR  ORGANISATION? 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  MoD  officials  later  admitted,  not  enough  weight  was  given  at  an 
early  stage  to  the  importance  of  pictures  from  the  forces,  both  stills  and  television.  It  was 
only  after  the  absence  of  pictures  became  a matter  of  public  debate,  especially  in  the  leader 
columns,  that  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  enable  the  Press  Association  stills  photo- 
grapher with  the  Task  Force  to  wire  back  his  material.  His  pictures  of  the  San  Carlos 
landings  and  the  subsequent  campaign  went  round  the  world. 

Despite  the  technical  difficulties  involved  in  sending  television  pictures  back  by  satellite, 
ITN  is  far  from  satisfied  that  the  will  was  there  to  experiment.  What  was  needed,  and  what 
ITN  repeatedly  asked  for,  was  a commitment  from  the  highest  levels  of  MoD  to  attach  top 
priority  to  trying  out  the  satellite  path. 

As  has  been  made  clear  earlier  in  this  evidence,  ITN  was  not  satisfied  with  the  general 
arrangements  for  reporters  and  camera  teams  with  the  forces.  As  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  our  view,  through  lack  of  imagination,  great  opportunities  were  missed  for  the  positive 
projection  of  single-minded  energy  and  determination  by  the  British  people  in  their 
support  of  the  Task  Force. 

The  ITN  home  newsdesk  repeatedly  asked  for  facilities  to  record  some  of  the  efforts 
being  carried  out  in  industry,  among  the  Services  and  in  the  dockyards  to  overcome 
problems  with  remarkable  speed  and  resourcefulness. 

ITN  sought  permission  to  report  how  dockyard  workers  were  completing  tasks  in 
record  time.  These  requests  were  turned  down  except  for  one  limited  facility  at  Devonport, 
which  did  not  provide  the  sort  of  opportunity  we  had  been  seeking. 

There  could  have  been  fruitful  copy  showing  some  of  the  collaborative  efforts  between 
procurement  departments  and  industry  in  solving  technical  problems  which  in  normal 
times  would  have  taken  months  or  years  to  overcome. 

To  a public  deprived  of  hard  information  about  their  own  side  and  obliged  to  see  and 
hear  the  uninhibited  coverage  of  Argentine  determination,  such  positive  news  would  have 
come  as  water  to  a thirsty  Bedouin. 

When.it  was  announced  that  Vulcans  were  to  be  sent  to  the  South  Atlantic  ITN  asked 
for  a facility  to  make  a report  and  received  only  the  limited  opportunity  of  sending  a silent 
film  camera.  This  is  not  the  way  modern  television  operates  and  shows  a total  misunder- 
standing of  the  craft  of  making  interesting  television  news  packages. 

An  announcement  was  made  about  training  crews  for  aerial  refuelling.  No  facility  was 
forthcoming. 
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An  announcement  was  made  about  retraining  RAF  Harrier  pilots  for  carrier  operations. 
Again  no  adequate  facility  v/as  forthcoming. 

One  can  understand  the  fear  that  in  an  expedited  training  programme,  diversions  from 
the  main  purpose  may  well  be  frowned  on  by  senior  officers.  Yet  there  should  be  enough 
expertise  on  the  part  of  PR  staff  to  know  that  a highly  professional  news  team,  as  ITN 
would  have  fielded,  would  have  been  in  and  out  with  a completed  story  in  half  an  hour  or 
less. 

ITN  submits  that,  with  care,  more  could  have  been  done,  without  breaching  security,  in 
telling  the  extraordinary  logistic  feat  of  supplying  the  fleet  with  the  requisitioned  merchant 
ships. 

Flair  in  high  places  could  have  led  to  a nightly  offering  of  interesting,  positive  and 
heart-warming  stories  of  achievement  and  collaboration  bom  out  of  a sense  of  national 
purpose. 


Question  H 

WHAT  ACCOUNT  DID  YOU  TAKE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  IN 
DETERMINING  WHETHER  TO  PUBLISH  INFORMATION  WHICH  WAS 
OBTAINED  FROM  NON-OFFICIAL  SOURCES  BUT  WHICH  HAD 
OPERATIONAL  IMPLICATIONS? 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  all  ITN  staff  were  aware  of  the  company’s  policy 
not  to  broadcast  information  which  would  imperil  life  or  jeopardise  military  operations. 

Great  care  was  exercised  to  ensure  that  all  information  broadcast  was  thoroughly 
checked  and  accurate.  The  paucity  of  information  during  periods  of  blackout  from  the 
Task  Force  heightened  the  temptation  to  speculate  or  project  from  known,  albeit  sparse, 
information.  ITN  was  at  great  pains  to  avoid  falling  into  this  trap. 

The  guidelines  were  set  out  in  these  notices  of  2 May  and  10  May: — 

Falklands 

“We  are  now  facing  the  serious  risk  of  disinformation  emanating  from  Argentina  about 
military  operations  in  the  South  Atlantic.  I have  in  mind  unverified  claims  about  British 
carriers  being  crippled  or  aircraft  downed. 

On  no  account  are  such  stories  to  be  transmitted  before  the  ITN  Newsdesk  or  specialist 
correspondents  have  checked  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence  or  other  appropriate  authorities. 

An  inaccurate  report  could  cause  huge  distress  among  relatives. 

Better  to  delay  than  be  wrong. 

David  Nicholas  ” 


Argentine  Claims 

“This  is  to  amplify  my  note  of  2 May  1982  about  the  way  we  deal  with  military  claims 
by  the  Argentine  junta. 

When  we  report  a claim  by  the  Argentine  military  (whether  in  the  form  of  a newscaster 
story  or  in  a package  by  our  own  correspondent  there)  we  should  ensure  that  in  the  story 
each  specific  claim  should  be  checked  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  each  point  verified  or 
denied  or  given  a no  comment. 

If  communciations  allow,  it  is  neater  to  pass  the  Ministry  of  Defence  comment  to  our 
reporter  in  Buenos  Aires  for  him  to  stitch  into  his  commentary.  If  time  does  not  allow, 
then  it  should  be  dealt  with  in  a lead-out. 
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In  other  words,  in  our  reporting  we  should  not  let  the  Argentines  have  the  last  word 
with  an  untested  claim. 


David  Nicholas” 


One  of  the  problems  was  that  in  the  heavy  flow  of  information  pouring  out  of  Buenos 
Aires,  a great  deal  was  manifestly  dotty.  Nevertheless,  fom  time  to  time  there  would  be  a 
kernel  of  fact  in  occasional  agency  reports  and  towards  the  end  of  the  conflict  the  pro- 
portion of  accurate  information  rose.  Argentine  accounts  had  to  be  taken  more  seriously. 

At  the  same  time  less  and  less  information  emerged  from  MoD  and  this  conjunction 
made  the  task  of  journalistic  assessment  that  much  more  sensitive. 

In  general  ITN’s  approach  to  reporting  the  conflict  fell  into  three  phases:— 

1.  In  the  early  stages  blanket  coverage  was  mounted  within  our  three  scheduled 
daily  news  programmes  and  in  a number  of  ad  hoc  special  programmes. 

2.  As  the  diplomatic  activities  got  more  intense,  with  the  Haig  shuttle  and  the  busy 
scenes  at  the  United  Nations,  ITN  felt  that  more  space  was  needed  to  ventilate 
the  issues  as  well  as  report  the  hard  news.  With  the  support  of  the  ITV  companies, 
News  at  Ten  was  extended  to  approximately  45  minutes  each  night  to  incorporate 
a third  segment,  Falklands  Extra,  which  allowed  for  more  in-depth  examination, 
usually  in  the  form  of  live  interviews  with  politicians,  diplomats  and  experts 
commenting  on  latest  developments. 

Inevitably  this  phase  involved  speculation,  analysis  of  the  options  and  the 
various  arguments. 

3.  Once  the  British  forces  were  joined  in  battle  after  the  San  Carlos  landing,  then 
ITN  changed  gear.  The  over-riding  issues  which  dominated  the  public’s  mind, 
it  semeed  to  us,  were  to  give  the  fullest  possible  information  on  how  the  campaign 
was  proceeding  and  what  were  the  causalties. 

The  newscasters  and  defence  correspondents,  to  whom  it  fell  to  make  sense  of  the  sparse 
information  available,  aimed  to  add  background  information  while  avoiding  unfounded 
speculation  which  could  be  taken  as  passing  judgement  on  what  was  going  on.  This  policy 
served  ITN  in  good  stead. 


Question  I 

ANY  PROPOSAL  FOR  CHANGES  IN  ORGANISATION  OR  OTHER  GENERAL 
COMMENTS? 

The  war  is  over:  lessons  learned.  It  is  a brave  journalist  who  would  say  he  has  not 
become  wiser  in  the  course  of  an  extraordinary  three  months.  Ministry  of  Defence  officials 
are  frank  in  private  in  saying  that  mistakes  were  made.  The  situation  had  no  precedent  in 
recent  memory.  There  was  a genuine  process  of  learning. 

It  is  important  that  journalistic  amour  propre  should  not  gain  sway  now.  “Wingeing”is 
not  the  right  note.  Constructive  education  should  now  get  the  better  of  painful  recrimina- 
tion. 

ITN  suggests  this  for  any  similar  situation  in  the  future : — 

1 . There  should  be  an  agreement  in  advance  on  pooling.  It  makes  no  sense  for 
precious  space  to  be  allocated  to  duplicate  coverage  for  competitive  outlets.  A 
broader  deployment  is  better. 

2.  There  should  be  a greater  commitment  to  pictures,  stills  and  television,  and  the 
means  of  transmitting  them  back  to  Britain. 
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3.  A technical  study  should  take  place  involving  the  Services  and  television 
engineers  to  examine  how  television  pictures  can  be  transmitted  from  warships 
without  interfering  with  operational  effectiveness.  There  could  be  many  practical 
outlets  for  a successful  method. 

4.  Censorship : There  should  be  a thorough  analysis  of  the  lessons  of  the  Falklands 
conflict  with  a view  to  drawing  up  agreed  guidelines  on  security  values  and  how  to 
achieve  the  best  standard  of  consistent  application.  Untutored  officials  should 
not  have  to  exercise  highly  individual  interpretations  of  loose  rules.  This  leads 
only  to  excesses  and  frustrations. 

5.  Where  matters  of  military  specialisation  are  concerned,  MoD  should  be  en- 
couraged to  put  before  the  media  such  staff  officers  as  Col  Donkin,  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  whose  concise  and  lucid  explanations  were  a great  success. 

6.  In  the  event  of  a similar  conflict,  the  chief  defence  spokesman  should  be  a major 
military  figure  of  the  status  of  general  or  equivalent.  He  should  have  the  standing 
of  someone  at  the  inner  councils.  The  public  has  the  right  to  expect  a report  from 
a member  of  the  board.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  more  authority  a spokesman  has, 
the  better  he  gets  on  with  the  media. 

7.  All  these  suggestions  would  count  as  nothing  unless  there  is  an  acceptance  of  the 
proposition  that  the  public  expectation  of  a full  flow  of  accurate  information  is 
an  essential  part  of  a democratic  society.  This  proposition  should  be  not  just 
grudgingly  accepted  but  warmly  embraced,  and  propagated  to  all  levels  as  prime 
policy.  This  requires  re-education  by  the  media  too : a greater  understanding  of 
military  concerns  and  mistrust  and  a commitment  to  responsible  reporting. 

8.  Where  material  has  to  be  delayed  or  excised  for  apparently  inconsequential 
reasons,  tension  can  be  eased  if  reasons  for  the  decision  are  given  to  trusted 
people  in  the  media  on  conditions  of  strictest  confidentiality.  There  has  been 
progress  in  recent  years  between  chief  police  officers  and  the  media  in  the 
handling  of  sieges  and  kidnappings.  At  an  early  stage  a line  of  communication  is 
quickly  established  by  nominated  senior  executives  on  each  side  and  a civilised 
dialogue  can  be  conducted  about  how  to  deal  with  sensitive  material.  Such  a 
relationship  has  benefited  all  parties  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  such  an 
approach  would  not  work  equally  well  in  miliary  operations. 

9.  On  the  distressing  question  of  announcing  details  of  casualties,  it  is  accepted  that 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  wait  until  all  the  next  of  kin  have  been  informed.  This 
is  a problem  which  frequently  faces  the  broadcasters  who  have  to  give  instant 
news  of  disasters,  airline  crashes,  major  motorway  crashes,  and  shootings  of 
security  forces  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  least  harmful  way  of  giving  the  news  is 
to  define  as  closely  as  possible  what  is  known  about  the  circumstances — that  the 
airline  belonged  to  a specific  company,  flight  number,  destination.  While  this 
does  not  ease  the  shock  of  the  bereaved,  it  at  least  minimises  the  area  of  distress 
by  eliminating  large  categories  from  anxiety. 
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Examination  of  Witness 

Mr  David  Nicholas,  Editor  of  Independent  Television  News,  called  in  and  examined. 


Chairman 

228.  Mr  Nicholas,  may  I welcome  you. 
You  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing 
some  of  our  questions,  but  I can  assure  you 
that  you  are  not  going  to  get  all  the  same 
ones ! Can  I just  ask,  how  many  people  were 
viewing  your  news  bulletins  during  the 
Falklands  crisis? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  We  have  just  done  some 
recent  analysis  on  that,  and  our  estimate  is 
that  we  do  three  scheduled  news  program- 
mes a day — lunchtime,  evening  and  the 
News  At  Ten — and  we  estimate  that  during 
the  Falklands  crisis  sixteen  million  separate 
people  saw  one  or  other  ITN  programme 
in  the  course  of  the  day. 

229.  Sixteen  million  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes,  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  million. 

230.  Flow  would  you  describe  your 
relations  between  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
and  yourselves  before  the  Falklands  dispute 
occurred  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Perfectly  normal,  as  far  as 
I am  aware. 

231.  No  difficulties  and  no  problems  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Not  that  I am  aware  of,  no. 

Mr  Mates 

232.  Had  your  organisation  done  any 
prior  planning  at  all  for  covering  an  event 
which  might  arise  quickly  a long  way  away, 
before  the  date  of  the  invasion  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  No,  not  of  this  nature. 

233.  So  you  were  starting  off  in  the  same 
state  as  the  Ministry  of  Defence  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  They  had  slightly  more 
resources  at  their  disposal  than  we  had. 

234.  With  reference  to  media  coverage, 
there  is  a fundamental  contradiction  in  your 
very  thorough  submission  to  us  and  what 
Sir  Frank  said  to  us  yesterday  (which  I have 
no  doubt  you  heard).  He  said:  “I  think, 
with  hindsight . . . there  is  no  doubt  in  our 
minds — and  this  may  surprise  you,  but  I am 
going  to  say  it  now — we  had  more  people 
with  the  Task  Force  than  we  could  properly 
cope  with  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  on 
the  ships  and  on  land.  I have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  about  that  and  we  would  have 
been  better  with  a smaller  number  of 
people  who  could  have  been  looked  after 
more  fully  and  of  course  that  is  a lesson 


with  hindsight.”  In  hindsight,  would  you 
agree  with  that  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  There  is  an  argument  for 
that.  I am  somewhat  sympathetic  to  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  on  this.  I think  that  the 
way  that  the  various  places  were  allotted 
was  a little  arbitrary  and  no  doubt  had  to 
be  improvised  at  the  time.  As  I think  I say 
in  my  evidence,  as  far  as  the  BBC  news  was 
concerned  and  the  ITN,  we  “got  our  act 
together”  at  a very  early  stage.  What  we 
wanted  to  do  was  that  rather  than  compete 
for  separate  unilateral  facilities  deployed 
among  the  fleet  we  thought  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  have  as  many  different  areas  of 
news-gathering  as  possible  and  then  to  pool 
that.  So  I would  have  preferred — and  I am 
speaking  from  the  sectional  interests  of 
television — to  have  had  possibly  fewer 
people,  but  that  we  had  access  to  more 
material.  I certainly  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  a wider  spread  through  the  fleet, 
not  just  with  the  two  ships,  because  at  that 
stage  and  in  the  very  first  week — as  I think  I 
said — there  was  only  one  television  camera- 
man there  at  all,  and  I felt  this  was  an 
extremely  thin  deployment. 

235.  If  I could  turn  to  censorship  or  the 
clearing  and  the  vetting  of  despatches,  you 
have  made  a number  of  detailed  criticisms 
without,  if  I may  say  so,  coming  to  a con- 
clusion as  to  how  it  might  have  been  done 
better.  First  of  all,  there  seems  to  be 
reasonably  general  satisfaction  that  at  the 
sharp  end  decisions  were  made  quickly  and 
were  acceptable,  by  military  people,  as  to 
what  you  could  and  could  not  film.  Is  that 
a fair  summary? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes,  broadly. 

236.  But  the  trouble  then  started  when 
it  got  in  to  the  hands  of  civilian  press 
officers  in  the  Falklands  and  the  system  in 
Britain,  either  in  London  or  in  Northwood? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  That  is  true,  yes. 

237.  Did  you  find  evidence  of  conflicts  of 
advice  and  pressures  within  the  Whitehall 
system,  as  to  what  should  and  should  not 
be  released,  once  the  stuff  had  come  back 
here  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes.  As  I think  I do  say  in 
the  evidence,  we  were  aware  of  separate 
layers  which  altered  from  time  to  time.  I 
name  one  extreme  case  where  one  sensed 
there  were  six  layers.  You  will  hear  a 
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Mr  David  Nicholas 


[Continued 


Mr  Mates] 

great  deal  more  about  this  when  you  hear 
the  evidence  of  the  correspondents  with  the 
Task  Force.  We  certainly  had  two  occasions 
that  come  to  mind,  when  a matter  was 
cleared  on  the  site  and  there  were  second 
thoughts  about  it  here.  Michael  Nicholson 
has  given  his  account  of  the  actual  news 
that  the  hostilities  had  ended  and  that  the 
surrender  had  taken  place,  when  there 
seems  to  have  been  a misunderstanding  by 
the  local  civilian  information  officer  as  to 
what  to  get  through.  The  famous  napalm 
case  is  another.  There  were  one  or  two 
other  cases  where  it  seemed  to  us  that  there 
were  not  good  reasons  for  allowing  in- 
formation through,  but  those  are  the  two 
outstanding  examples,  I think. 

238.  You  also  mention  the  sinking  of 
the  General  Belgrano  and  the  naming  of 
HMS  Conqueror , do  you  not  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) Yes. 

239.  Do  you  personally  think  that  should 
have  been  allowed  to  get  through  (that  is, 
the  naming  of  HMS  Conqueror  as  the  sub- 
marine that  had  sunk  the  Belgrano ) ? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) Of  course,  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  did  not  say  that,  but  I am  bound  to 
say  I cannot  think  why,  because  a great  deal 
of  publicity  was  drawn  to  the  ship  when  she 
returned. 

240.  You  think  that  at  the  time  it  would 
be  acceptable  to  let  it  be  known  to  the 
world  that  one  of  our  nuclear-powered 
“hunter-killer”  submarines  was  in  the  area  ? 
Do  you  think  that  that  is  a legitimate  piece 
of  television  reporting  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) Certainly  we  would  not 
have  got  hold  of  that  information  (which 
did  come  from  the  Task  Force),  had  a 
senior  naval  source  on  the  site  thought  so 
too. 

241.  I am  very  suprised  to  hear  that.  You 
say  at  one  point:  “Censorship  in  the  Task 
Force  was  effective  in  that  there  was  no 
appeal.  Whereas  it  was  all  right  as  far  as 
military  censorship  was  concerned,  there 
was  no  such  procedure  available  with  the 
MoD  press  officers,  who  were  civil  ser- 
vants.” 

(Mr  Nicholas)  That  is  right. 

242.  All  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  press 
officers,  of  course,  are  backed  up  by  three 
directors  of  public  relations  in  the  three 


Services? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  That  is  right. 

243.  Did  you  get  any  access  to  those 
officers  at  any  time  during  the  briefings  or 
during  the  special  arrangements  that  were 
made? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes,  we  worked  very 
closely  with  them  at  this  end  from  time  to 
time.  Yes,  we  were  in  daily  contact  with 
them  in  some  form  or  another. 

244.  So  there  was  a procedure  available, 
although  you  say  that  there  was  no  such 
procedure  available  with  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  press  officers,  because  they  were 
civil  servants  ? You  were  able  to  get  through 
to  Brigadier  Ramsbottom,  were  you  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  No,  I think  the  evidence 
you  are  referring  to  is  the  first-person 
evidence  by  Michael  Nicholson,  and  he  is 
referring  to  the  location  and  saying  that  the 
point  on  which  there  was  no  appeal  was  for 
reasons  he  explained  (that  the  actual  pro- 
ceedings of  the  appeal  would  go  through).  I 
think  you  have  mis-understood  that. 

245.  But  back  in  London  you  did  not 
find  that  a problem  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  We  could  argue  in  London, 
certainly,  yes;  we  could  argue  once  the 
information  got  through. 

246.  When  you  were  having  difficulty 
with  the  delays  that  you  have  reported 
within  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  did  you  go 
to  any  other  Whitehall  sources  to  try  and 
confirm  or  double-check  information? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes.  You  raise  two  points 
there.  Do  you  mean  in  appealing,  or  to 
check  information  otherwise?  In  the  nor- 
mal course  of  news-gathering  you  are 
constantly  trying  to  cross-reference  things 
as  much  as  you  can.  Yes,  indeed,  though 
the  various  news-gathering  resources  avail- 
able to  us,  we  were  cross-checking  as  best 
we  could  at  any  time. 

247.  Where  else  did  you  go  within  the 
Whitehall  complex? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  From  time  to  time, 
occasionally,  we  talked  to— You  are  now 
talking  about  easing  procedures,  clearance 
procedures,  are  you  not  ? 

248.  I am  talking  about  finding  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  difficult  and  wanting 
to  get  it  right. 

(Mr  Nicholas)  We  certainly  had  several 
sessions.  The  editor  of  the  Press  Associa- 
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Mr  Mates]  , , 

tion,  the  editor  of  the  BBC  News  and  I with 
various  members  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  press  machinery  had  meetings 
which  were  just  talks  to  try  to  ease  proce- 
dures. They  usually  took  place  on  a Satur- 
day afternoon  as  a matter  of  fact  and  we  also 
from  time  to  time  had  a word  with  No.  10 
press  office  when  we  encountered  them  to 
say  we  were  having  these  problems  because 
they  had  been  very  helpful  to  us,  as  I 
mention  in  my  first  page. 

249.  How  often  did  you  find  you  had 
recourse  to  No.  10  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) It  happened  about  twice. 

250.  What  impression  did  you  have  of 
the  role  the  No.  10  office  was  playing  in  the 
whole  of  this  news  management  game? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) I am  not  using  the  words 
“news  management”  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion  but  certainly  it  seemed  to  me  on 
these  other  two  occasions  that  they  had  a 
much  more  realistic  grasp  of  what  the 
needs  of  the  broadcasters  were. 

251.  What  do  you  think  their  role  was 
vis-a-vis  the  other  Government  Depart- 
ments ? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) I am  not  in  a position  to 
know. 

252.  Did  you  find  them  authoritative  and 
knowledgeable? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) In  so  far  as  the  specific 
contacts  I had  with  them,  yes. 

253.  Did  you  find  they  had  the  answers 
to  questions  you  failed  to  get  elsewhere  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  My  contacts  I should  say 
at  this  particular  place  were  not  in  so  far  as 
getting  specific  information  but  trying  to 
smooth  procedures.  I am  not  talking  from 
where  I sat  in  ITN  about  specific  cross- 
checking of  specific  news.  I am  talking 
about  easing  procedures.  Do  I make  that 
clear? 

254.  I am  wondering  what  your  overall 
impression  was  of  the  role  No.  10  press 
office  played  in  this  affair? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) I can  only  talk  about  it  as 
far  as  the  flow  of  information.  I found  them 
infinitely  more  realistic  about  what  the 
needs  of  the  broadcasters  were. 

255.  Than  the  Ministry  of  Defence? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes. 


256.  And  they  were  more  helpful  to  you? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes,  more  understanding. 

257.  Were  they  better  informed? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Oh,  I could  not  make  any 
judgment  as  to  their  degree  of  knowledge 
about  specific  operations.  I suspect  from 
the  nature  of  events  they  probably  were  not 
but  that  is  a guess.  I do  not  know.  I do  not 
know  whether  they  attended  the  briefings 
or  not.  I am  talking  about  trying  to  cut 
through  the  bureaucracy.  This  is  the  area 
I had  contact  with. 

258.  This  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to 
get  at,  the  various  contacts.  You  say  later 
on.  “The  correspondents  became  aware  of 
tension  between  the  press  office  machine 
and  the  military  Directors  of  Public  Rela- 
tions.” Would  you  like  to  elaborate  a bit  on 
that  and  how  that  made  life  a bit  more 
difficult? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  I think  I have  said  that 
at  one  stage  it  seemed  that  there  were 
three  tiers  there,  the  information  machinery, 
the  directors  of  the  public  relations  and 
military  branch,  and  the  upper  echelons  of 
the  careers/civil  service.  There  were  times 
when  it  seemed  to  us  that  one  side  did  not 
know  what  the  other  side  was  doing.  We 
were  quite  conscious  of  tensions  there. 

259.  Was  there  a time  when  you  thought 
they  were  resolved  and  could  you  link  it  to 
any  specific  happening  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  No,  I do  not  think  I could. 
I think  it  varied.  It  probably  depended  on 
the  day  as  much  as  anything. 

260.  There  is  one  extraordinary  com- 
ment you  make.  This  is  after  you  had 
described  Mr  MacDonald’s  announce- 
ments. “There  was  no  regular  system  for 
news  announcements.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  statements  on  camera  from  the 
dais ; questions  and  answers  would  be  taken 
on  the  record  but  lights  and  microphones 
had  to  be  switched  off ...  ” 

(Mr  Nicholas)  That  is  true. 

26 1 . Any  idea  why  that  happened  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  I believe  the  idea  was, 

having  made  his  evidence  in  chief  before 
the  cameras,  the  Ministry  of  Defence  did 
not  then  wish  to  show  what  then  took  place 
over  20  or  30  minutes  for  question  and 
answer  sessions. 

262.  Although  it  was  on  the  record? 
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(Mr  Nicholas ) Yes. 

263.  So  you  were  being  discriminated 
against  there? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) In  that  sense,  yes,  for 
broadcasting. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

264.  The  basic  problem  facing  ITN  was 
presumably  the  delay  in  getting  film  on  the 
air  in  this  country  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) Yes. 

265.  Mr  Mates  has  dealt  very  ably  with 
the  problems  at  this  end  in  London.  I would 
like  to  deal  with  the  task  force  itself  both 
during  the  passage  and  on  the  assault.  I take 
it  there  are  basically  two  reasons  for  delay. 
Firstly  there  are  technical  problems;  the 
satellite  we  have  already  heard  about,  and 
secondly  censorship,  and  I am  talking  about 
after  the  assault.  Would  you  care  to  elabo- 
rate on  either  of  those  and  say  how  you 
think  they  could  be  improved? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  J draw  your  attention  to 
the  timetable  which  I think  speaks  for 
itself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  delay.  Speaking 
first  of  all  about  the  satellite  arrangements, 
I corroborate  everything  that  Alan 
Protheroe  said  about  that  when  he  spoke  to 
you  earlier  this  morning  and  I do  not  wish 
to  go  over  that.  I have  one  small  supple- 
mentary piece  of  information  which  was 
this,  that  when  we  sought  to  use  the  Discus 
American  military  satellite  to  see  if  we 
could  bring  that  to  bear,  we  asked  the 
American  networks  to  make  an  approach 
on  our  behalf  and,  as  Alan  Protheroe  said, 
the  first  response  seemed  to  be  reasonably 
promising,  provided  they  were  asked. 
Later  they  cooled  off  on  that  and  we  never 
established  what  they  did.  So  that  did  in  the 
end  prove  a fruitless  path  and  we  certainly 
made  representations.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
my  engineering  colleagues  in  ITN,  and  I 
believe  it  is  also  true  of  the  BBC,  that  we 
could  have  brought  back  a picture  of  sorts. 
It  would  not  have  been  a very  good  one,  it 
would  not  have  been  the  sort  of  thing  you 
see  nightly  on  the  screen,  but  it  would  have 
been  a passable  black  and  white  picture  and 
it  is  our  conclusion  that  the  will  was  not 
there  to  pursue  this  and  if  I may  be  allowed 
to  say  this,  Chairman,  I was  somewhat 
confirmed  in  that  view  by  a sentence  Sir 
Frank  used  in  his  evidence  yesterday  when 
he  said:  “Think  of  the  problems  we  would 
have  had  had  we  had  those  pictures  coming 


back”.  That  confirms  my  view  to  some 
extent  but  I think  it  is  terribly  important  for 
me  to  say  this:  I cannot  think  what  extra 
problems  of  clearance  would  have  been 
involved.  It  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
same  kind  of  clearance  and  they  could  have 
gone  there  with  the  packages  that  reached 
us  from  Ascension  or  in  packages  by  air. 
In  some  ways  it  might  have  been  easier 
to  do  because  the  volume  of  material 
would  have  been  less,  so  I fail  to  see  why, 
having  sent  a picture  by  satellite,  if  that 
could  have  been  achieved,  it  would  have 
involved  any  greater  difficulty  for  the 
clearing  procedure. 

266.  I am  quite  with  you  and  I must  say 
on  your  table  the  delays  shown  of  nine  days 
to  23  days  must  have  been  immensely 
frustrating  both  to  you  and  indeed  to  the 
general  public  at  large. 

(Mr  Nicholas)  They  almost  became  the 
Dead  Sea  scrolls  by  the  time  we  really  got 
them  in . 

267.  The  first  was  South  Georgia.  Pic- 
tures occured  in  the  press  in  a day  or  two. 
Do  you  have  any  explanation  other  than 
the  technical  one  why  it  took  23  days  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  That  was  the  still  pictures. 
There  was  never  film  of  South  Georgia. 

268.  This  was  a question  of  getting  it 
back  into  the  ship  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes,  and  we  asked  for  the 
picture  of  South  Georgia  and  if  there  was 
film.  We  knew  there  were  no  television 
people  there  but  we  wondered  if  there  may 
have  been  an  official  naval  film  cameraman 
and  it  became  clear  there  was  not.  What  I am 
referring  to  there  was  the  still  photographs 
which  were,  as  I explain,  put  on  a ship 
steaming  up  to  20  knots  from  South 
Georgia  and  the  other  picture,  you  may 
recall,  was  the  film  we  acquired  of  our  own 
after  the  British  re-possession  of  South 
Georgia  which  showed  the  wreck  of  the 
Santa  Fe  and  the  burnt  out  helicopter  which 
we  acquired  from  the  Cindy  Buxton 
Anglia  Television  film. 

269.  You  have  dealt  with  my  question 
about  technical  difficulties  of  transmission. 
Would  you  say  whether  the  censorship 
side,  again,  the  sharp  end  at  the  Falkland 
Islands,  caused  any  delay  at  all? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes.  Again,  there  are  one 
or  two  instances  and  again  you  will  prob- 
ably get  more  specific  information  from  the 
correspondents,  but  certainly  the  delay  in 
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actually  being  allowed  to  film  the  wreck  of 
the  Sheffield  which  I think  actually  took 
place  three  or  four  days  after  the  event  and 
the  delay  in  giving  that  news  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  in-passage  coverage.  I think 
there  is  another  important  thing  to  say  too 
which  comes  very  much  under  the  heading 
of  facilities,  which  is  that  the  correspon- 
dents aboard  Hermes  had  to  transfer  to 
another  ship,  an  auxiliary,  in  order  to  file 
their  dispatches  and  this  became  a great 
problem  to  them  in  some  cases,  perfectly 
understandable  reasons— the  available  heli- 
copters were  not  there,  when  they  got  there 
they  were  often  marooned  for  a day  or  two 
and  whether  or  not  we  could  have  devised 
a system  of  sending  these  voice  dispatches 
from  Hermes  was  looked  at  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  muddle  and  confusion  there 
which  caused  some  stress.  No  doubt  you 
will  get  more  from  the  correspondents. 

270.  The  general  criticism  of  the  public 
is  firstly  the  question  of  delay  that  we 
have  been  discussing.  Secondly  there 
was  very  widespread  criticism  of  your 
instant  reporting  or  your  instant  experts 
who  were  very  experienced  people  and  may 
well  have  put  their  finger  on  the  right  spot 
where  the  invasion  would  take  place.  With 
hindsight  do  you  think  it  wise  to  have  had 
so  many  of  these  experts  and  do  you  think 
it  in  any  way  endangered  the  security  of  any 
actions  that  took  place  on  the  Falkland 
Islands? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) I have  thought  a lot  about 
this.  In  ITN!s  case  we  had  a smallish  band 
of  people  who,  like  World  Cup  commenta- 
tors, we  had  as  part  of  the  essential  team. 
At  that  point  in  which  we  were  if  you  like 
speculating  it  was  during  the  very  intensive 
diplomatic  phase  when  there  was  a whole 
bunch  of  options  all  intertwined  and  it 
seemed  to  us  to  be  a reasonable  basis  on 
which  to  try  to  explain  rather  than  specu- 
late. I think  if  you  are  saying  “Here  is  how 
I would  invade”  that  would  be  objection- 
able. I would  submit  that  we  never  actually 
did  that.  I know  that,  not  as  a result  of  any 
formal  complaint  or  anything  but  pure 
conversation,  there  was  still  resentment  in 
certain  areas  of  the  military  to  see  a whole 
new  sort  of  industry  of  retired  senior  and 
distinguished  military  people  formed.  As 
far  as  lTN’s  own  activities  in  this  field  were 
concerned  I never  felt  personally  that  we 
actually  did  blow  anything.  I certainly  kept 
very  close  touch  with  our  own  experts  to 
say,  “Do  you  think  in  your  own  judgment 


that  we  are  on  dodgy  ground  here?”  and 
they  assured  me  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

I think  one  of  the  things  I regret  was  that  we 
did  set  out  to  do  a story  covering  this  whole 
area  and  never  actually  completed  it.  It 
would  have  illuminated  the  problem  more 
for  the  public,  had  we  explained  it.  With  a 
huge  multi-billion  dollar  arms  export 
business  all  round  the  world,  a whole  trade 
press  and  literature  has  grown  and  so  much 
of  this  information  was  available  anyway. 
We  actually  set  out  one  day  just  to  see  where 
information  could  be  got.  In  any  event  the 
story  was  squeezed  and  we  never  did  it.  I 
think  the  public  would  have  understood 
better  that  the  sort  of  information  that  was 
being  bandied  around  in  these  speculative 
programmes  was  available  everywhere  and 
indeed  was  being  done  in  other  countries 
anywhere  in  leader  page  articles  and  other 
television  programmes.  I regret  that  we  did 
not  do  that.  I think  the  public  would  have 
understood  how  much  more  readily  access- 
ible this  information  was. 

271.  Did  you  get  any  complaints  from 
the  general  public  at  the  time  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) We  got  some  but  I do  not 
think  it  was  of  any  significant  proportions, 
but  then  I also  had  a fairly  restricted  team 
in  that  sense. 

Mr  Marshall 

272.  I wonder  if  I could  ask  you  to  give 
me  a little  more  of  an  idea  where  the 
balance  of  the  problems  was?  In  your  paper 
you  fairly  said  that  you  recognised  that  this 
was  an  evolving  situation ; you  also  make  the 
point  that  we  had  not  had  much  war 
experience  as  compared  to  the  Israeli 
situation  which  is  non-stop.  Much  of  the 
evidence  which  you  have  given  us  is  from 
Michael  Nicholson  and  Jeremy  Hands  and 
so  on  and  they  reflect  the  frustration  of 
problems  on  the  spot.  Do  you  think 
problems  on  the  spot  were  greater  than  the 
difficulty  you  faced  in  MoD  and  other  areas 
at  this  end? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) Oh,  I think  that  must  be 
the  case.  After  all,  the  correspondents  on 
the  spot  were  with  the  task  force  and  were 
frequently  risking  their  lives  and  you  can 
perfectly  well  understand  the  frustration 
they  had  if  they  were  then,  for  apparently 
non-significant  or  at  least  non-essential 
reasons,  being  thwarted  from  communicat- 
ing their  work,  and  indeed  there  was  one 
stage,  I am  bound  to  say,  when  I as  an 
editor  had  grave  misgivings  as  to  whether  I 
could  expect  members  of  my  staff  to  take 
these  risks  when,  for  reasons  that  did  not 
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seem  to  me  to  be  adequate,  they  were  not 
then  allowed  to  file  their  copy.  That  caused 
me  much  doubt  at  one  point. 


273.  I think  the  point  you  are  making  is 
emphasising  what  Michael  Nicholson  and 
Jeremy  Hands  have  said,  is  it  not  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes. 

274.  Interesting  that  you  see  the  problem 
in  such  stark  terms  there  whereas  you  heard 
Mr  Protheroe  say  earlier  where  the  thrust  of 
the  BBC’s  problems  was  at  this  end;  there 
was  a good  relation  of  trust  with  the  task 
force.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  the 
difference  in  emphasis? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) I am  not  minimising  the 
problems  we  had  at  this  end.  If  you  asked 
me  to  make  a judgment  between  the  two, 
may  I say  there  was  one  thing  I was  at  great 
pains  to  set  out  and  which  I wanted  to 
leave  with  the  Committee.  The  root  of  our 
problems  and  our  frustrations  should  not 
be  seen  as  any  sort  of  journalistic  amour 
propre  which  has  been  slighted.  I do  not 
wish  to  give  you  that  impression.  We 
readily  agree  and,  indeed,  there  are  thous- 
ands of  times  when  we  have  to  make 
judgments  which  are  self-censorship.  1 
would  like  to  impress  upon  you  that  an 
editor  has  a constituency  obligation  to  the 
people  who  in  this  time  of  national  crisis, 
were  depending  on  us  for  their  main  source 
of  news,  as  are  your  constituents.  I do  not 
want  you  to  think  it  was  a slighted  ego  trip 
or  amour  propre  that  was  dented.  We 
wanted  to  do  a job.  I did  not  realise  you  had 
taken  evidence  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  there  is  a major  difference  between  the 
British  and  the  United  States.  I think  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  and  get  across  to  you  is 
that  we  are  essentially  part  of  the  operation 
when  the  public  are  so  dependent  on  us, 
especially  during  this  crisis  because  the 
relationship  between  the  TV  and  the  public 
was  a strong  and  poignant  one.  We  are 
trying  to  do  the  job  better. 


275.  I would  like  to  pick  up  your  com- 
ments about  the  American  views  later.  Just 
to  take  the  amour  propre , would  it  not  be 
wise  to  appreciate  there  is  going  to  be 
resentment  about  censorship,  almost  as 
much  as  journalists  do  not  appreciate 
their  sub-editors  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) Absolutely.  I think  the 
public  would  have  understood  that  too. 


276.  On  the  American  example  which 
you  quoted — I think  you  quoted  a vice- 
president  of  one  of  the  major  American 
television  companies — do  you  not  find  it  a 
little  surprising  that  there  is  a difference  in 
view  of  what  you  heard  and  what  the 
Committee  heard? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) Yes,  I do,  I was  interested 
to  hear  you  say  that,  it  has  not  been  the 
impression  I have  received.  I do  not  know 
who  you  have  been  speaking  to.  There  is  a 
marked  difference. 


277.  I wonder  if  the  difference  relates,  in 
fact,  to  the  high  praise  for  the  world 
service  of  the  BBC  and  the  use  people  were 
making  of  it  there  and  reporting  in  the  press. 
Do  you  think  that  is  part  of  the  difference? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  I do  not  know  that  I can 
form  a judgement.  I was  not  in  the  United 
States  at  this  time  but  I have  had  said  to  me 
by  those  who  were,  in  the  course  of  the 
most  tense  moments  of  the  crisis,  that 
American  television  were  soaking  up  every- 
thing they  could  get  from  us.  We  have 
various  arrangements — as  do  the  BBC — 
that  they  were  trying  to  make  work  in  an 
even-handed  way,  to  use  the  fashionable 
phrase.  That  was  because  they  did  not  have 
their  own  people  there  and  because  there 
were  certain  doubts  about  the  stuff  coming 
from  this  end.  There  is  a marked  conflict  of 
impression  between  what  you  have  heard 
and  what  I have  heard. 


278.  Finally,  on  your  recommendation 
for  change,  towards  the  end  of  your 
memorandum,  you  make  constructive 
points.  I wondered  to  what  extent  you  feel 
these  objectives  are  feasible  objectives  in 
relation  to  what  you  know  about  the  in- 
built difficulties  of  running  a democracy  at  a 
time  of  armed  conflict? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  That  is  a starter  for  ten,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  We  have  approached 
the  whole  thing  which  is  why  we  have  a 
lengthy  section.  They  are  intended  as 
thoughts  to  stimulate  the  thinking  gland. 
One  of  the  things  which  does  come  out  of  it 
is  I mentioned  the  question  of  haying 
someone  of  much  seniority  as  a military 
man  to  be  spokesman.  I cannot  emphasise 
enough  and  I think  it  is  in  line  with  my 
BBC  colleagues,  the  more  clout  the  spokes- 
man has  the  better  it  is  from  the  media’s 
point  of  view.  It  has  been  learned  by  the 
Army  in  Northern  Ireland  that  the  civilian 
is  in  a difficult  position.  He  may  not  have 
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an  adequate  relationship  because  he  is  not 
one  of  them.  He  is  in  a difficult  middle- 
man position.  The  more  clout,  the  more 
authority  the  spokesman  has,  the  better  it 
works. 

Mr  George 

279.  We  have  concentrated  on  infor- 
mation coming  from  the  South  Atlantic. 
Were  any  films  sent  by  ITN — independent 
television — to  the  Task  Force? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) By  us  ? 

280.  By  us  to  them? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) It  is  interesting.  Certainly 
cassettes  of  the  News  at  Ten  and  the  Nine 
O’clock  News  were  collected  by  the  MoD 
and  were  dropped  to  the  Task  Force.  There 
were  occasions  when  a News  at  Ten  would 
have  been  shown  within  two  days  of  its 
being  shown  here.  I got  this  information 
from  my  colleagues  with  the  Task  Force 
that  they  went  down  well  and  were  played 
again  and  again. 

281.  Clearly,  the  prevailing  winds  were 
more  favourable  one  way  than  the  other,  I 
understand  the  Cup  Final  was  broadcast 
more  quickly  than  any  news. 

(Mr  Nicholas)  It  would  not  suprise  me.  It 
was  easier  to  drop  the  material  than  to 
pick  it  up.  When  actually  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  had  been  converted  on  a lay-by  on 
the  road  to  Damascus  about  the  value  of 
pictures,  we  did  discuss  all  kinds  of  ways. 
Another  question  was  whether  or  not  our 
cassette  material  could  be  attached  to  some 
sort  of  balloon  and  picked  up  by  a Nimrod 
as  it  went  passed.  This  was  not  pursued  too 
much. 

282.  I hope  we  were  able  to  drop  our 
bombs  as  successfully  as  we  dropped  our 
film  clips.  I suspect  we  were.  Looking  at 
your  analyses  on  the  timetable  of  delays, 
was  there  any  evidence  of  good  news 
arriving  more  swiftly  than  bad  news?  Can 
you  help  us  with  an  analysis?  When  bad 
news  was  released,  did  it  correspond  to  the 
timing  of  good  news  ? Was  there  a time  to 
balance  good  with  bad? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  There  are  several  vari- 
ations of  this  but  it  is  my  impresson  that 
those  concerned  to  urge  against  giving  the 
bad  news  the  clearance  had  the  effect  of 
holding  up  the  good  news.  The  classic  case 
is  the  first  news  of  the  surrender  at  Port 
Stanley.  I remember  that  when  the  priso- 


ners from  South  Georgia  came  back,  they 
came  back  by  ship.  They  arrived  in 
Ascension  at  night  and  were  sent  off  later  to 
Montevideo.  We  drew  to  the  Ministry  of 
Defence’s  attention  that  we  had  better  get 
pictures  of  this  happening  in  Ascension 
because  in  12  hours,  we  would  be  picking 
up  scenes  on  the  satellite  from  South 
America.  It  was  my  impression  that  had 
I not  thought  of  that,  it  probably  would  not 
have  occurred.  We  used  that  as  a means  of 
seeking  a pool  cameraman  to  take  pictures. 
There  had  been  lots  of  pictures  of  the 
Marines  in  captivity  in  the  Falklands.  We 
failed  to  get  an  ITV  or  BBC  cameraman  on 
the  Falklands  but  a naval  man  was  sent  and 
we  got  some  silent  pictures  of  them  being 
given  a meal  and  being  put  on  the  aircraft. 
We  achieved  it  by  a whisker  and  a lot  of 
footage  was  not  useable. 

283.  How  much  footage  do  you  have 
from  the  conflict  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  The  whole  thing? 

284.  Yes? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  I do  not  know.  We  are 
making  a two  hour  version  and  the  BBC 
have  got  a four  hour  version.  We  must  have 
1 0 to  20  hours,  probably  more  if  you  take 
the  various  North  American  activities  and 
so  on,  hours  and  hours  and  hours. 

285.  The  Prime  Minister  in  her  urges  to 
people  to  explain  their  experiences  said 
“Please  write  and  it  will  be  compiled”. 
What  contribution  will  the  ITV  and  the 
BBC  be  able  to  make?  What  percentage  of 
the  total  action  would  you  have  actually 
recorded  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Of  the  action  ? 

286.  Or  the  events  of  significance.  If  life 
was  a video  cassette,  how  much  of  the 
action  would  have  been  recorded,  physical 
or  other  action?  How  much  have  you 
actually  got  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  It  is  difficult  to  put  a 
quantity  on  it.  We  are  making  two  hour 
summaries  of  the  best  of  the  Task  Force 
material.  It  has  very  little  of  British  politics 
and  the  North  American  and  United 
Nations  events  and  so  on.  My  colleague 
tells  me  that  we  have  got  32  hours  of  rushes 
of  material — that  is  unedited  material  from 
that  end.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  the 
whole  British  activity  and  the  various 
departures  and  things  coming  from  here 
and  what  happened  in  the  United  Nations. 
It  would  probably  be  right  to  double  that, 
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120  to  150  hours.  It  is  historic  material.  As 
] said  in  the  opening  page  when  we  failed  to 
get  as  many  cameramen  aboard  the  Task 
Force  as  we  wished  to  have,  I did  say  “Fair 
enough,  but  for  God’s  sake,  get  naval 
cameramen  on  for  posterity”.  Posterity  did 
not  feature  too  much. 

Mr  Patten 

287.  Mr  Marshall  just  now  referred  to 
the  quoted  remarks  from  the  television 
executive— eloquent  remarks — of  the  im- 
portance of  the  media  in  a free  society.  He 
allowed  a distinction  between  military 
censorship  and  political  censorship.  Which 
do  you  think  you  were  subjected  to  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Military  censorship. 
Censorship  on  military  grounds. 

288.  There  was  no  question  of  any  other 
sort  or  censorship  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  No. 

289.  The  importance  of  getting  satellite 
pictures  back  from  the  Hermes — the  lack  of 
will,  absence  of  will  by  Authority  to  which 
you  referred — had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  lessons  from  the 
Vietnam  war  was  that  television  pictures  of 
campaigns  were  not  a good  idea  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  That  would  not  suprise  me 
and  I earlier  on  mentioned  that  Sir  Frank 
mentioned  all  the  problems  they  had  clear- 
ing pictures  by  satellites.  It  tends  to  en- 
courage the  view  that  they  would  not  have 
welcomed  it. 

290.  That  is  not  quite  operational 
reasons  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  That  is  true.  It  is  censor- 
ship on  the  grounds  of  what  is  good  for  the 
people  and  what  is  not.  I may  have  mis- 
interpreted your  opening  remarks. 

291.  There  was  a certain  amount  of  that 
sort  of  censorship,  that  is  surely  the  drift  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes,  I think  there  is  a 
drift.  I think  one  is  on  extremely  dangerous 
ground  when  one  is  making  judgements  on 
what  is  deemed  to  be  good  for  them  or  not. 
I think  those  are  extremely  difficult, 
dangerous,  slippery  slopes. 

292.  With  reference  to  the  question  of 
transmitting  direct  from  Hermes,  when  did 
you  first  approach  the  MoD  about  this? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  I find  it  hard  to  recollect 


the  date.  I think  it  was  about  half-wav 
through. 


293.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  by 
correspondence  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes.  There  were  a number 
of  seperate  operations  going  on  at  this  date. 
At  first  we  all  tied  our  hopes  to  getting 
pictures  off  Hermes  and  that  is  why  the 
ITN  engineer  was  aboard.  That  looked 
pretty  promising.  There  was  a great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  among  the  Naval  communica- 
tions people  aboard,  I hasten  to  say.  It  was 
never  tried  but  the  reason  why  we  pulled 
the  engineer  out  when  it  seemed  it  was  not 
going  to  work  was  we  were  told  at  that 
stage  that  in  order  to  get  the  pictures  back 
we  would  have  to  use  the  Scott  satellite 
which  has  been  mentioned  before.  It  was 
explained  to  us  that  in  order  to  do  that  they 
would  have  to  close  down  the  satellite  as 
far  as  military  traffic  was  concerned  for 
some  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour  and  they 
did  not  wish  to  do  that.  There  is  no  answer 
to  that.  Obviously  the  military  considera- 
tions must  come  first  and  that  did  not  seem 
to  be  a path  and  it  was  too  bad.  That  is 
when  we  pulled  the  engineer  out.  We  later 
learned  that  there  were  moments,  for  one 
reason  and  another,  and  certain  phases  of 
the  day  when  the  Scott  satellite  was  closed 
down  anyway  and  that  was  information 
that  reached  us  much  further  on  in  the 
course  of  the  traffic.  That  is  something  we 
were  never  able  to  establish.  A whole  num- 
ber of  other  ways  were  explored.  We  found 
a ground  station  in  Birbank,  California.  It 
was  technically  possible  because  it  could 
reach  the  appropriate  satellite.  The  only 
thing  was  it  needed  something  about  the 
size  of  a 747  to  transport  it  so  that  was  not 
a very  good  idea.  All  kinds  of  various  ways 
attempted.  Then  came  this  Discus  idea.  I 
cannot  remember  the  date  but  that  offer 
presented  itself  and  we  went  through  the 
Pentagon  path  and  that  looked  reasonably 
promising  and  then  it  withered  because 
certainly  there  was  no  desire.  We  needed  an 
official  request  from  Britain  to  make  that 
time  available  and  there  may  well  have  been 
other  considerations  which  I think  you 
raised  with  Alan  Protheroe  as  to  why  that 
was  not  covered. 


294.  You  will  let  us  know  at  some  time 
when  you  made  that  approach  to  the  MoD  ? 
(Mr  Nicholas)  I will. 


295.  Did  you  make  more  than  one 
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(Mr  Nicholas ) There  was  constant  traffic 
about  seeking  ways  to  do  this  and  there 
were  spurts  of  energy  on  their  side  which 
seemed  to  suggest  they  were  in  favour.  Then 
suddenly  it  w'ould  wither.  That  was  the 
impression. 

296.  Could  I ask  one  final  question  about 
a point  in  your  evidence  which  you  heard 
the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  MoD  deny 
yesterday,  the  suggestion  that  you  make  in 
your  evidence  that  you  were  blocked  when 
you  tried  to  cover,  on  a number  of  occa- 
sions, efforts  on  the  home  front.  Sir  Frank 
said  he  did  not  think  this  was  true  and  was 
not  aware  of  any  blockages  like  that.  Would 
you  like  to  comment  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) I would  stand  by  every 
ounce  of  that  and  I will  produce  individual 
news  editors,  if  required,  who  were 
thwarted  in  that  attempt.  Quite  apart  from 
a lot  of  other  things,  there  was  a lack  of 
imagination  too.  Sir  Frank  is  not  an  editor 
and  I imagine  he  probably  gives  daily 
thanksgiving  that  he  is  not  but  he  said  there 
were  times,  especially  during  the  passage 
down  to  the  South  Atlantic,  when  there  was 
no  hard  news;  there  were  lulls,  and  I am 
staggered  to  hear  that  because  he  had 
highly  professional  teams  aboard  Hermes 
and  there  was  a great  appetite  by  the  public. 
I can  judge  from  the  mail  bag:  “Tell  us 
what  is  going  on”,  even  if  we  were  giving 
the  laundry  list  or  what  they  had  for  break- 
fast. In  my  timetable  here,  the  first  pictures 
in  the  South  Atlantic  were  filmed  on  28 
April  and  we  transmitted  those  15  days 
later  on  13  May.  The  hostilities,  the  combat 
and  the  aero-bombardment  started  in  the 
beginning  of  May  and  huge  footage  came 
in  two  weeks  later;  it  had  come  on  a ship  to 
Ascension  and  was  satellited  into  the  BBC 
and  ourselves.  I privately  had  some  doubts 
as  to  what  would  be  the  value  of  this  story 
because  it  was  really  outdated.  Now  we 
were  reporting  the  beginning  of  the 
hostilities.  This  was  shot  during  the  passage 
before  the  war  had  started.  I was  very 
worried  as  to  how  outdated  that  would  look. 
It  cut  together  to  a riveting  18  minutes  of 
film  on  tape,  which  we  showed  on  News  at 
Ten.  It  was  marvellous  stuff  because,  to  a 
maritime  nation,  seeing  ships  at  sea  and  the 
rough  weather  and  the  chaps  going  about 
their  business,  the  training  and  the  Harrier 
practice  with  sidewinders  and  so  on,  it  was 
tremendous  stuff.  The  very  night  we  showed 
it,  the  American  ABC  programme  Night- 


Line  ran  the  whole  18  minutes  as  it  was  so 
I think  what  great  opportunities  were 
missed  there.  There  was  that  material 
coming  back  with  a huge  appetite  to  see  it. 
Those  lulls  which  Sir  Frank  referred  to 
yesterday,  when  nothing  was  happening 
also,  incidentally,  corresponded  with  the 
period  when  the  Prime  Minister  was  moved 
to  ask  why  was  nobody  giving  news  about 
our  boys. 

297.  Did  it  also  correspond  with  there 
being  no  chief  publicity  officer? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  No. 

298.  He  had  arrived  by  then  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes.  I would  like  to  blow 
the  whistle  as  much  as  anything  on  the  fact 
that  there  was  a lack  of  imagination  as  well 
as  a lack  of  anything  else  on  what  news 
people  got.  Any  professional  newsman  will 
not  take  very  easily  to  somebody  saying, 
“There  is  nothing  happening”;  there  were 
interviews  from  the  youngest  lad  from 
Shropshire  and  all  that  sort  of  great  stuff. 

Mr  MacKenzie 

299.  I am  concerned  about  the  relation- 
ship between  ITN  and  MoD  and  I was 
particularly  concerned  to  read  in  your 
memorandum  that  at  times  the  system 
was  remarkably  difficult  but  had  been 
worse  and  it  was  sometimes  possible  to 
detect  six  separate  layers  of  screening.  In 
your  conclusion  you  suggest  that  there 
should  be  a senior  military  officer  or  some- 
one involved.  Are  you  telling  this  Com- 
mittee that  you,  as  an  editor  of  a major 
television  company,  cannot  pick  up  a 
telephone  and  know  the  man  that  you 
should  speak  to  when  you  have  a problem? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes,  I can  do  that  but  it 
did  not  help  in  this  particular  case.  If  I may 
slightly  amplify  that,  the  particular  instance 
of  six  people  came  towards  the  very  end 
when  one  of  our  correspondents  came 
through  with  a report  of  a surprise  attack 
on  the  Stanley  area  of  which  he  had  wit- 
nesses and  gave  details  of  prisoners  of  war. 
This  happened  to  be  within  four  days  of  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  was  a very  spirited 
account  and  a very  up-beat  story.  It  cleared 
the  clearances  on  the  Falklands  end  and  it 
went  through  three  other  tiers  here  because 
some  people  thought  it  was  OK  and  some 
people  thought  it  was  not.  Eventually,  they 
wanted  to  have  another  level  of  screening 
and  the  programme  had  gone.  That  was  not 
run  for  some  24  hours  later.  Incidentally, 
when  it  was  cleared  the  next  day,  it  was 
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cleared  in  total  and  I did  wonder  whether  I 
was  justified  in  expecting  people  to  take 
these  risks  when  their  material  was  being 
dealt  with  in  this  way. 

300.  You  would  find  it  helpful  in  future, 
according  to  what  I read  here,  that  there 
should  be  one  single  individual  who  would 
be  in  charge  of  the  set-up,  to  whom  you 
could  direct  your  remarks,  complaints,  sug- 
gestions and  so  on  and  that  did  not  happen 
during  this  conflict  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) Speaking  as  a broadcaster, 
yes,  and  he  has  to  have  the  confidence  of  the 
rest  of  the  board  and  take  the  flack  as 
everybody  does  on  these  occasions  if  he 
gets  it  wrong.  Possibly,  with  clearer  criteria 
for  what  is  acceptable  and  what  is  not, 
maybe  we  would  oppress  him  less  too. 

301.  Can  I return  to  the  question  about 
pictures?  You  very  politely  said  that  the 
will  was  not  there.  That  was  a very  polite 
way  of  putting  it,  if  I may  say  so,  but  we 
have  heard  rather  earlier  of  some  of  the 
technical  difficulties  and  so  forth.  This  is 
perhaps  a very  innocent  question  but  do 
you  think  the  Ministry  of  Defence  people 
and  the  serving  officers  there  do  appreciate 
that  people  watching  television  do  expect 
to  see  pictures?  No  disrespect  to  the 
individuals  concerned  but  they  do  not  want 
to  see  a picture  of  a correspondent  and  hear 
a telephone  conversation.  They  really  do 
want  to  see  what  is  happening.  Do  you 
think  that  message  has  got  through  to  some 
of  the  people  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  I am  convinced  that  it  was 
not  perceived.  It  had  not  been  taken  on 
board  at  the  very  beginning;  there  is  no 
question  about  that  at  all.  The  Ministry  of 
Defence — and  Sir  Frank  was  quite  candid 
about  that  at  one  stage  yesterday— had 
certainly  not  taken  the  importance  of  that 
aboard;  there  is  no  question  about  it.  That 
was  the  heart  of  our  repeated  attempts  to 
persuade  them  to  find  some  means  of  doing 
it  but  the  fact  is  they  had  not  and  they 
suddenly  had  some  minor  conversion 
towards  it  when  the  whole  flood  of  stills 
began  to  flow  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
That  was  when  the  various  wire  machine 
facilities  were  discovered  in  some  way  and 
another. 

302.  There  was  a technical  difficulty 
about  which  we  heard  earlier,  about  tilting 
the  satellite  and  so  on,  which  I think  some 
of  us  are  now  beginning  to  understand,  and 


representations  were  made  at  that  particu- 
lar time  but  there  has  often  been  a claim 
made  in  this  country  that  both  the  military, 
and  indeed  the  police  officers,  tend  to  take 
up  too  much  of  the  wave  lengths  and  so  on. 
You  said  in  the  course  of  your  comments 
that  there  were  many  times — you  said 
“times”,  I think — when  the  facility  of  a 
satellite  was  not  being  used  at  all.  Would 
you  like  to  say  how  frequently  you  think 
this  happened? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  I could  not  be  specific 
about  that  but  as  I explained,  we  ceased  to 
pursue  the  question  of  using  the  Scott 
satellite,  which  is  why  the  Royal  Navy 
system,  when  it  was  explained  to  us — and 
we  had  an  answer  to  this— that  it  was 
needed  for  military  traffic  all  the  time,  so 
you  could  not  possibly  expect  in  hostile 
waters  that  they  should  cut  down  their 
traffic.  It  is  perfectly  sensible.  We  later 
learned  that  there  were  moments  in  the  day 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  other 
craft  were  closer  to  them,  when  it  was  closed 
down.  That  was  what  I was  later  told  but 
by  that  time  of  course  we  could  not  pursue 
it;  we  had  offloaded  our  engineer  and 
specialist  equipment,  so  on  reflection  it  now 
looks  to  me  from  where  I sit  that  the 
alleged  busy  traffic  on  Scott  was  not  a 
totally  satisfactory  reason  as  to  why  we 
could  not  try  to  bring  a picture  home  by 
that  path. 

303.  There  have  been  changes,  we  under- 
stand from  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  Do  you 
think  in  future  that  in  any  operation  of 
interest  your  organisation  and  the  BBC  will 
be  plumbed  in  and  will  now  you  start 
making  arrangements  with  them  to  ensure 
that  you  are  plugged  in  at  the  very  earliest 
stage? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes.  What  I hope  is  that, 
if  I may  say  this,  the  outcome  of  this 
Committee’s  findings  will  be  to  reinforce  to 
everybody  concerned  what  I hope  you  will 
find  is  the  prime  importance  of  picture 
availability  and  correspondents  to  go  in  on 
moments  of  national  importance  like  the 
Falklands  was.  If  it  is  imprinted  with  the 
authority  of  your  Committee,  I think  it 
will  help  us  start  a new  era  of  collaboration 
with  these  people  in  the  services  so  that  we 
can  find  some  way  of  improving  the 
technical  means  of  doing  this.  That  is  why 
I feel  this  is  such  an  important  occasion.  I 
hope  you  will  support  the  importance  to  a 
news-hungry  public  of  having  a picture 
supply. 
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304.  Mr  Nicholas,  a moment  ago,  in 
replying  to  a question  from  Mr  MacKenzie, 
I think  you  said  (but  please  correct  me  if  I 
have  got  it  wrong)  that  you  were  in  favour 
of  having  one  single  individual  to  whom  you 
or  people  of  your  level  could  apply. 
Precisely  how  many  people  should  have 
access  to  this  individual  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) What  I meant  by  that  is 
that  there  needs  to  be  somebody  with 
authority,  respect,  knowledge  and  status  in 
the  military  establishment,  in  the  Cabinet 
or  whatever,  who  can  take  the  decisions. 

305.  Who  can  take  the  decisions,  yes? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) By  that  I mean  that  there 

has  to  be  an  identifiable,  weighty  person  at 
the  top  of  the  pyramid,  preferably  someone 
whom  we  can  speak  to  all  the  time  and 
appeal  to,  and  someone  we  can  put  on  the 
air  when  the  occasion  demands. 

306.  At  the  last  resort,  the  Secretary  of 
State  takes  the  decision. 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes,  but  he  has  got  a few 
other  things  going  on  at  the  same  time.  I am 
talking  about  someone  who  is  readily  acces- 
sible. I am  talking  about  the  media. 

307.  Do  you  not  get  into  the  problem 
then  that  you  identify  in  your  memorandum 
— namely,  that  the  phone  lines  to  the  Chief 
Public  Relations  office  were  permanently 
engaged— if  you  have  only  one  person  to 
talk  to? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  No.  We  can  only  go  up, 
we  can  only  improve  in  this  system.  I am 
not  a press  information  expert.  All  I say 
is  that  there  should  be  one  set  of  eyeballs  to 
make  these  decisions  and  to  have  the 
authority  with  his  own  people.  That  is  half 
the  battle.  Half  the  battle  is  to  have  one 
person  at  the  source  of  the  fount  of  infor- 
mation, who  has  the  standing  among  his 
own  peers  and  among  his  own  people  to 
talk  openly  to  the  media.  We  have  got  over 
half  the  obstacles  if  we  have  achieved  that. 
Then  the  next  thing— and  I speak  from  the 
broadcaster’s  point  of  view — is  that  we 
obviously  want  direct  access  to  that  person. 
It  may  be  that  there  should  be  a similar 
person  for  the  print  media. 

308.  Of  course  the  phone  lines  could  be 
permanently  engaged  without  anybody 
actually  speaking  on  them.  Did  you  ever 
check  as  to  whether  anybody  actually  took 
the  telephone  olf  the  hook? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  We  are  not  actually  into 


the  phone-tapping  business,  but  since  you 
suggest  it  that  might  be  a way  of  looking  at 

309.  You  refer  to  the  “desk  officers”  At 
what  level  are  these  people  to  whom  you  are 
referring  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  I do  not  know.  They  were 
the  “foot  soldiers”  in  the  Ministry  of 
Defence. 

310.  Are  you  talking  about  people  in  the 
separate  PR  departments  of  the  Services? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes,  who  were  all  assem- 
bled in  that  press  centre  there. 

311.  Your  people— at  least,  I assume 
they  were,  because  other  journalists  were- 
were  getting  quite  a lot  of  information, 
were  they  not,  from  their  own  original 
sources  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes. 

312.  And  bypassing  the  official  admini- 
strative arrangements  for  looking  out 
information  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  Yes,  from  time  to  time 
that  happened,  but  using  that  news- 
gathering  to  check  and  confirm  from  other 
places. 

313.  Towards  the  end  of  your  mem- 
orandum, you  put  forward  a series  of 
constructive  suggestions.  I take  it  that  they 
all  refer  to  gaps  in  the  existing  system,  or 
areas  in  the  existing  system  where  you 
think  improvements  can  be  introduced?  In 
number  8 of  your  suggestions  you  say,  with 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  police  have 
handled  their  relations  with  the  media  with 
regard  to  sieges,  kidnappings  and  so  on:  “At 
an  early  stage  a line  of  communication  is 
quickly  established  by  nominated  senior 
executives  on  each  side  and  a civilised 
dialogue  can  be  conducted  about  how  to 
deal  with  sensitive  material.”  Are  we  to 
infer  from  that  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
conduct  at  the  moment  a civilised  dialogue 
between  you  and  the  Ministry  of  Defence? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  No.  I was  trying  here  to 
suggest  a much  more  regular  system.  It  did 
happen  on  two  occasions,  in  my  experience, 
that  one  or  two  stories  were  held  up  for 
apparently  insignificant  reasons.  On  the 
third  day,  when  we  were  trying  to  unlock 
this,  and  each  time  when  we  were  trying  to 
get  this  material  cleared,  it  had  been  held 
up  for  two  or  three  days.  This  procedure 
had  been  under  way  from  members  of  the 
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22  July  1982] 


Mr  David  Nicholas 


Dr  Gilbert] 

ITN  News  Desk.  I eventually  got  through 
to  somebody,  and  he  explained  to  me  a 
particularly  sensitive  aspect  of  the  story,  as 
to  why  it  could  not  go  out,  and  I accepted  it. 

314.  The  first  question  that  the  Chairman 
put  to  you  at  the  beginning  of  our  pro- 
ceedings today  was  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
were  content  with  the  state  of  relations 
between  your  organisation  and  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Falklands 
crisis.  Could  I ask  you  whether  you  are 
content  with  the  state  of  those  relations 
today  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas)  I do  not  want  to  turn  this 
occasion  into  a huge  recriminatory  thing. 
The  whole  tone  of  what  we  have  tried  to  do 
here  is  to  give  an  account  of  what  happened 
and  to  try  to  pitch  it  in  a constructive  line 
for  the  future.  I can  only  say,  speaking 
from  my  own  personal  experience,  that 
since  the  end  of  the  Falklands  war  I 
personally  have  not  had  a great  deal  of 
contact  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  We 
have  been  rushing  on  with  other  news 
stories.  In  essence,  however,  any  sort  of 
postmortem  or  analysis  or  look  back  at  the 
things  that  went  wrong,  as  far  as  ITN  and 


[Continued 


the  Ministry  of  Defence  are  concerned,  has 
not  yet  started,  so  there  has  not  been  a 
scrutiny,  as  far  as  our  joint  contact  is 
concerned.  You  must  not  infer  from  that 
that  I am  saying  we  are  not  speaking  to  one 
another.  Indeed,  the  normal  day-to-day 
contact  and  transaction  between  ITN 
correspondents  and  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
goes  on.  But  we  have  not  yet  started  to  do 
any  sort  of  analysis.  I was  very  interested  to 
hear  Brigadier  Ramsbotham  yesterday  talk 
about  some  proposals  he  had  for  the  future, 
future  exercises  and  so  on. 

315.  I am  certainly  not  inviting  you  to 
rake  over  all  issues ; I am  merely  interested 
in  whether  or  not  you  think  the  initiative 
for  trying  to  remedy  some  of  these  defects 
should  come  wholly  from  the  Ministry  of 
Defence,  or  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to 
go  and  seek  to  improve  matters  yourselves  ? 

(Mr  Nicholas ) If  my  experience  of  life  has 
anything  to  do  with  it,  I think  the  biggest 
incentive  to  do  that  will  be  when  your 
findings  come  out. 

Chairman:  Mr  Nicholas,  I think  that 
that  is  a very  good  note  on  which  to  finish. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  in  front 
of  us  today  and  giving  evidence  to  us. 
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1,  Memorandum  by  The  News  of  the  World  (DF1,  1981-82) 

Press  Coverage:  Falklands  Conflict 

Taking  up  the  points  listed  in  The  Clerk  to  the  Committee’s  letter  of  June  24,  the  News 
of  the  World  puts  forward  these  conclusions : 

Accreditation 

This  was  complete  chaos.  On  the  Saturday  that  the  Task  Force  was  first  announced, 
we  applied  for  accreditation.  The  News  Editor  spent  the  weekend  pursuing  the  MoD 
and  was  eventually  told,  upon  speaking  to  Sir  Frank  Cooper  at  home,  that  only  four 
reporters  were  being  accredited.  We  stressed  that  we  wanted  to  go  and  were  promised 
that  someone  would  call  the  News  Editor  back  at  home.  He  received  no  calls  only  to 
find  that  No.  10  had  finally  agreed  that  more  reporters  were  to  be  taken.  In  short,  he 
found  the  MoD  unhelpful  and,  we  suspect,  obstructive.  Subsequent  attempts  to  get  a 
reporter  into  the  field  were  turned  down. 

One  special  example:  because  nobody  had  done  a piece  on  Ascension  Island,  we  put 
in  a request  for  the  chance  to  do  that.  It  was  turned  down  as  operationally  and  politically 
sensitive.  Within  a week,  Ascension  Island  was  on  T.V. 


Vetting  Copy 

Regarded  as  a joke  by  editors.  Phrases  were  bracketed  as  sensitive  without  rhyme  or 
reason  and  there  was  a great  deal  of  muddled  thinking.  For  instance,  it  was  once  suggested 
that  it  could  “help  the  enemy”  to  reveal  the  surname  of  a serviceman  being  interviewed. 
Nobody  seems  to  have  remembered  the  WWII  blanket  restriction:  No  geography  and 
no  unit  names.  That  would  have  solved  much  of  the  problem. 

Comparison  with  other  conflicts 

The  problems,  restrictions  and  appalling  communications  made  Falklands  coverage 
a nightmare  compared  with  the  flow  of  information  from  other  conflicts.  As  I told  Sir 
Frank : “Next  time  why  don’t  you  borrow  the  Israeli  Army’s  director  of  public  relations  ?” 

What  technical  means  were  available  for  communication  with  correspondents  in  the  field? 
None  as  far  as  we  could  see. 

Were  you  satisfied  with  the  facilities  accorded  to  your  correspondents? 

No.  Our  correspondent,  representing  The  Sun  and  News  of  the  World  with  a combined 
circulation  in  excess  of  8,000,000  copies,  was  virtually  out  of  touch  for  much  of  the 
conflict.  Occasionally  his  name  appeared  on  a combined  dispatch  listing  six  or  seven 
correspondents. 

How  far  did  you  take  the  national  interest  into  account  in  deciding  what  to  publish  ? 

Always  uppermost  in  our  minds— but  editors  starved  of  official  information  had  to 
fall  back  on  Buenos  Aires]  and  Washington  reports  time  and  time  again.  In  this  atmos- 
phere rumours,  speculation  and  misinformation  flourished.  London’s  response  to  much 
of  this  spurious  news,  particularly  in  the  early  days,  was  “We  have  no  information  on 
that.”  This  was  often  interpreted  as  meaning  “Ah,  in  that  case  there  must  be  something 
in  it.” 

General  comments: 

Did  the  Ministry  of  Defence  really  want  this  war  covered?  That  is  the  question  that 
must  be  asked.  If  the  Ministry  did  welcome  a full  flow  of  information  to  the  public,  then 
we  need  to  know  why  money  was  not  appropriated  to  provide  communications  systems 
and  why  the  MoD  did  not  lay  down  sensible  censorship  regulations  with  the  help  of 
media  experts  conscious  of  the  national  interest. 

As  it  was,  the  whole  operation  was  a shambles  from  the  media  point  of  view  and  the 
figleaf  of  “the  national  interest”  was  used  to  cover  the  errors,  omissions,  muddle  and 
lack  of  information. 

2nd  July  1982 

The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  this  Memoranda  is  estimated  by  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office  at  £5,940. 
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2.  Memorandum  by  The  Sunday  People  (DF2, 1981-82) 

Accreditation 

Arrangements  for  journalists  to  accompany  the  Task  Force  appear  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  a special  list  of  defence  correspondents  held  by  the  Central  Office  of  Information 
Ministry  of  Defence  lists  which  included  reporters  who  do  not  actually  specialise  in 
defence  seem  to  have  been  ignored. 

Because  of  this  restriction,  the  Sunday  People,  a mass-circulation  popular  newspaper 
which  does  not  employ  a full-time  defence  correspondent,  was  not  consulted  about 
facilities  and  did  not,  therefore,  have  the  chance  of  being  represented  with  the  Task 
Force. 

This  resulted  also  in  our  not  being  part  of  the  pool  of  newspapers  entitled  to  des- 
patches, other  than  those  supplied  by  the  Press  Association  as  part  of  their  normal 
service. 

It  meant,  too,  that  because  we  have  no  sister  daily  paper  we  could  not  pair  off,  as  the 
Sunday  Mirror  did  with  Alistair  McQueen  of  the  Daily  Mirror  and  the  News  of  the  World 
with  Tony  Snow  of  the  Sun. 

Censorship  of  Dispatches 

Because  we  did  not  share  Task  Force  facilities  we  are  not  competent  to  judge  the 
effectiveness  and  consistency  of  vetting  dispatches. 

Briefings 

After  the  first  week’s  operation  of  the  Falklands  Press  Centre,  the  Sunday  People  was 
told  that  unless  it  appointed  a defence  correspondent  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  attend 
official  and  off-the-record  briefings. 

Mr.  Thorne  was,  therefore,  nominated  as  our  defence  correspondent  but  it  was  made 
plain  to  him  in  Whitehall  that  he  was  being  allowed  into  briefings  only  “on  the  nod” 
and  because  we  had  contacts  within  the  Ministry  who  came  to  our  aid. 

Rather  like  the  provincial  press  representatives,  our  defence  correspondent  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  treated  as  a “second-line”  appointment  by  the  MoD— unlike 
the  Sunday  Mirror’s  full-time  defence  specialist,  Revel  Barker,  who  was  regarded  as  a 
“first-line”  correspondent. 

Our  “second-line”  status  became  apparent  at  one  particular  special  briefing  for  news- 
papers by  John  Nott  to  which  we  were  not  allowed.  All  other  papers  with  “first-line” 
correspondents  were  there  and  our  Mr.  Thorne  had  to  seek  information  from  one  of 
them  at  the  end  of  the  briefing. 

Use  of  D Notices 

D Notices  were  not  applied  in  our  experience.  Editors  or  their  deputies  who  attended 
Sir  Frank  Cooper’s  off-the-record  meetings  were  made  aware  of  “sensitive”  areas,  and 
in  the  case  of  this  newspaper  full  account  was  taken  of  what  was  said. 

Comparison  with  other  wars 

Popular  Sunday  newspapers  rarely  seek  facilities  to  cover  foreign  wars;  we  are  not 
therefore  able  to  compare  facilities  and  briefings  for  the  Falklands  conflict  with  facilities 
to  cover  comparable  situations  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Communications  facilities 

Because  we  were  not  with  the  Task  Force  we  cannot  say  what  technical  means  were 
available  for  communication  with  correspondents  in  the  field. 

Other  facilities 

As  a national  Sunday  newspaper  we  would  have  hoped  to  be  represented  with  the 
Task  Force,  and  at  the  Ministry  in  London  to  be  accorded  “front-line”  facilities  from 
the  outset  even  though  we  do  not  have  a full-time  defence  specialist.  This  was,  after  all, 
a special  situation. 

When  we  were  not  offered,  or  given  an  inkling,  of  facilities  aboard  the  first  Task 
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Force  vessels  (including  Canberra),  we  asked  the  Ministry  of  Defence  if  a reporter  from 
this  newspaper  could  sail  with  troops  aboard  the  QE2. 

The  Ministry  said  there  would  be  no  facilities  for  the  media  aboard  the  QE2  Thus  we 
were  denied  again  the  chance  of  getting  a man  to  the  scene  of  the  action. 

In  the  week  when  the  Falklands  were  re-taken  we  made  yet  another  approach  this 
time  through  the  RAF  PR  department,  suggesting  that  since  the  RAF  role  in  the  fighting 
had  received  scant  publicity,  we  would  like  to  send  a man  on  one  of  their  Hercules  runs 
to  the  islands. 

This  was  followed  up  by  a similar  inquiry  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations  (RAF) 
after  the  conflict  was  over.  There  was  no  positive  response. 

The  RAF  PR  department  said  a central  body  was  organising  facilities  “sometime  in 
the  future”  for  reporters  to  be  flown  to  the  Falklands,  via  Chile,  at  a cost  of  £3,000  But 
the  Chileans  had  first  to  agree  to  us  using  their  ground  and  air  facilities. 

Meanwhile  the  BBC  (Chris  Wain)  was  able  to  fly  with  a Hercules  to  the  Falklands 
and  thence  to  Ascension  Island. 

Considerations  of  National  Interest 

In  our  view  we  took  full  account  of  the  national  interest  in  determining  whether  to 
publish  information  obtained  from  unofficial  sources  which  had  operational  implications. 

However,  it  became  less  easy  in  a rapidly  changing  situation  to  define  which  and  what 
information  could  have  “operational  implications”,  but  insofar  as  clear  guidance  was 
given  either  at  editors’  briefings  or  to  defence  correspondents  we  adhered  to  it. 

In  its  first  edition  of  the  issue  of  May  30,  the  Sunday  People  exclusively  reported  the 
death  of  Lt.  Colonel  Jones.  This  information  was  obtained  by  our  reporters  in  the  course 
of  inquiries  about  the  heroism  at  Goose  Green.  The  Defence  Ministry  must  have  had 
the  information  before  we  did,  but  for  their  own  reasons  did  not  announce  it  until  later 
on  the  Saturday  evening  after  our  first  edition  appeared.  We  gave  the  Ministry  every 
opportunity  to  confirm  or  deny  our  information,  and  to  warn  us  of  any  “operational 
implications”. 

The  decision  to  publish  this  news  without  Ministry  conformation  was  obviously  not 
taken  lightly.  Could  there  be  “operational  implications?"  We  had  to  decide — and  would 
hope,  in  all  conscience,  that  we  were  right  to  do  so. 

As  the  conflict  developed,  the  greatest  difficulty  was  presented  by  the  dawning  realisa- 
tion that  whereas  in  the  beginning  it  was  prudent  to  be  very  dubious  about  Argentinian 
claims,  later  on  the  enemy  disclosed  important  information  from  time  to  time  which 
was  later  confirmed,  substantially,  in  London. 

There  was  increasing  uneasiness  that  big  news,  certainly  of  setbacks  for  Britain,  some- 
times came  from  Buenos  Aires  first  and  London  later.  This  presented  problems  for  the 
Press  and  no  doubt  provoked  criticism  of  our  Defence  Ministry. 

General  Comments 

If  a Falklands  type  situation  were  to  occur  again,  better  facilities  ought  to  be  possible, 
even  allowing  for  great  problems  of  distance.  The  lessons  of  recent  experience  will  point 
to  the  improvements  that  can  be  made,  particularly  on  transmission  of  pictures. 

The  Argentinians  at  home  were  getting  more  news  and  pictures  of  “their  boys”  than 
we  were  getting  of  ours.  This  was  a disadvantage.  Even  in  these  days  of  modern  technology 
the  transmission  speed  for  our  pictures  was  something  like  25  knots ! 

The  Press  respected  the  MoD’s  case  for  secrecy  and  caution,  but  there  was  a strong 
feeling  at  one  stage  that  stories  and  pictures  of  what  was  happening  to  our  Forces  were 
critically  slow  in  coming  through. 

This  resulted  in  a greater  dependence  on  “unofficial”  sources  of  information,  includ- 
ing Buenos  Aires,  because  it  was  increasingly  felt  that,  whatever  else  was  happening, 
Britain  was  losing  the  war  of  words  and  pictures. 

July  1982. 
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3.  Memorandum  by  The  Yorkshire  Post  (DF3,  1981-82) 

Accreditation 

The  attitude  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  towards  the  regional  press  was  surprising. 
To  allot  only  one  place  to  regional  newspapers  shows  either  a disregard  of  the  needs  of 
the  majority  of  newspaper  readers  that  is  insulting  to  the  general  public,  or  a lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  make-up  of  the  regional  press  that  is  astonishing  in  a public  body. 

Many  of  the  newspapers  in  the  regions  looked  for  localised  coverage.  To  try  to  present 
the  overall  picture,  plus  specials  for  individual  news  desks,  was  almost  impossible  because 
of  pressure  on  the  telex  machines. 

Censorship 

The  guidelines  seemed  to  be  altering  with  almost  daily  frequency.  One  day,  individual 
names  and  towns  could  be  mentioned,  the  next  day  everyone  had  to  be  anonymous. 
The  inconsistencies  continued  on  shore.  At  one  stage  a uniformed  PRO  said  the  corres- 
pondents should  exercise  self  censorship  because  unacceptable  references  were  slipping 
through  the  vetting  screen— this  despite  the  fact  that  copy  was  scrutinised  ashore,  on 
board  ship  and  in  London. 

Communications 

Communications  with  correspondents  in  the  field  was  the  biggest  problem  we  had  with 
our  man.  For  most  of  his  time  on  East  Falkland,  Hudson  settled  for  attachment  to  the 
unit  with  which  he  landed— 3 Para.  He  asked  civilian  PROS  before  going  ashore  whether 
there  would  be  any  confirmation  that  dispatches  were  actually  reaching  their  destinations. 
He  was  told  that  was  not  possible.  On  several  occasions  attempts  by  Hudson’s  head 
office  in  Leeds  and  the  United  Newspaper  office  in  London  to  reach  him  failed.  He  also 
attempted  to  make  contact  with  Leeds.  His  messages  were  picked  up  by  Brigade  HQ 
and  elicited  a curt  but  totally  incorrect  assurance  that  all  press  messages  were  getting 
through. 

Facilities 

The  Ministry  of  Defence  carried  out  most  of  its  promises.  It  got  correspondents  to 
the  South  Atlantic  and  allowed  them  all  ashore  but  the  excuse  by  both  civilian  and 
uniformed  PROS  that  the  press  had  a low  priority  wore  a little  thin  in  the  face  of  the 
reality  that  some  priorities  were  lower  than  others. 

Considerations  of  National  Interest 

The  national  interest  was  overriding.  But  those  who  criticised  the  media  for  using 
information  which  could  have  been  of  use  to  the  enemy  spoiled  their  case  by  overkill. 
Criticism  of  the  press  also  occurred  because  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

I remember  receiving  complaints  from  readers  that  the  BBC  had  given  away  vital 
secrets  about  the  performance  of  the  Harrier.  I watched  that  film  myself  and  the  BBC 
made  it  quite  clear  they  were  transmitting  a sales  promotion  film  which  had  been  shown 
to  prospective  buyers  of  the  Harrier,  including  Argentina. 

On  the  general  subject  of  inconsistencies  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  it  was  frustrating 
for  correspondents  ashore  to  be  forbidden  to  transmit  information  which  was  being 
broadcast  freely  by  the  BBC  World  Service.  The  rules  of  censorship  seemed  to  change 
without  warning.  They  seemed  to  vary  according  to  which  censor  handled  copy. 

6 July  1982 


4.  Memorandum  by  Flight  International  (DF4,  1981-82) 

In  accordance  with  the  invitation  from  the  Defence  Committee  to  the  Periodical 
Publishers  Association,  I have  the  honour  to  submit  evidence  on  behalf  of  “Flight 
International”  for  the  inquiry  into  the  handling  of  press  and  public  information  during 
the  Falklands  Islands  conflict. 

Perhaps  inevitably,  our  evidence  is  almost  entirely  negative,  but  it  is  presented  with 
the  positive  objective  of  ensuring  that  future  reporting  of  UK  defence  activity  will  be 
more  complete,  accurate,  balanced,  and  responsible. 
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Specific  comments:— 

Accreditation 

No  arrangements  were  made  for  accrediting  members  of  the  technical  press  to  the 
Task  Force  itself.  In  contrast  to  the  well-laid  plans  for  converting  merchant  ships  for  war 
service,  there  were  apparently  no  contingency  arrangements  for  on-the-spot  press  cover- 
age of  such  a conflict.  The  ad  hoc  arrangements  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  com- 
pletely overlooked  the  technical  press  and,  despite  protestations,  “Flight  International” 
found  itself  firmly  off  the  fleet. 

Briefings 

Initially,  briefings  at  MoD  were  restricted  to  the  national  media.  Subsequently,  a 
parallel  set  of  “non-attributable”  briefings  was  organised  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  provin- 
cial and  specialist  press.  “Flight  International”  found  them  useful  (if  superficial)  but  no 
substitute  for  having  a man  on  the  spot  with  the  Task  Force.  Unfortunately,  briefings 
were  often  called  at  short  notice. 

D Notices 

Neither  D Notices  nor  censorship  were  applied  to  “Flight  International”  reports. 

Self-censorship  was  applied  continuously.  This  took  two  forms: — 

(i)  A rigid  adherence  to  the  unwritten  rules  relating  to  “off  the  record”  and  “non- 
attributable”  briefings.  For  instance,  we  knew  the  real  date  on  which  Harpoon 
became  operational  aboard  Nimrod,  but  we  have  not  reported  it. 

(ii)  Refraining  from  speculation  about  certain  aspects  of  the  conflict.  For  instance, 
we  worked  out  the  probable  reason  why  Argentinian  bombs  were  not  being  fused 
properly.  We  did  not  report  it.  Our  private  speculation  was  subsequently  proved 
to  be  correct. 

Comparison  with  other  wars 

Facilities  provided  by  MoD  were  inferior  to  those  afforded  by  the  United  States  forces 
in  Vietnam,  where  our  men  even  flew  on  combat  missions. 

Direct  comparisons  are  difficult,  however,  because  circumstances  were  so  different. 
We  accept  the  view  that  excess  coverage  contributed  to  the  US  defeat  in  Vietnam,  but 
delayed  information  (particularly  with  respect  to  photographs)  brought  the  UK  close  to 
losing  the  propaganda  war  in  the  Falklands. 

Facilities 

We  were  not  satisfied  with  facilities  afforded  to  representatives  of  “Flight  International”, 
although  individual  officers  and  MoD  officials  recognised  our  unique  position  (which 
normally  allows  us  to  combine  authority  with  the  topicality  afforded  by  weekly  publica- 
tion) and  were  most  helpful  in  the  provision  of  background  information — knowing  that 
we  could  be  trusted.  We  were  subjected  to  misinformation  in  the  early  days  when  we 
requested  a flight  to  Ascension  Island,  and  were  told  (to  preserve  apparent  US  neutrality) 
that  there  were  none. 

National  interest 

To  reiterate,  we  refrained  from  publishing  operationally  sensitive  information.  We  also 
believe  that  the  national  interest  would  have  been  better  served  if  some  elements  of  the 
national  press  had  been  better  informed  about  the  true  nature  of  the  weaponry  possessed 
by  both  sides.  We  believe  that  the  national  interest  was  poorly  served  by  ill-considered 
jingoism  which  led  to  deception  of  the  public  about  the  casualties  likely  if  hostilities 
started.  Had  knowledgeable  technical  press  representatives  been  aboard  the  fleet,  the 
resultant  interchange  of  information  amongst  journalists  might  have  helped  to  curb  the 
wilder  excesses  of  jingoism  displayed  by  certain  elements  of  the  national  press  at  the 
start  of  the  campaign,  and  could  have  made  a valuable  contribution  to  subsequent  pooled 
despatches.  The  presence  of  technically  qualified  press  in  such  situations  would  also  be  a 
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powerful  disincentive  to  the  propagation  of  misinformation  and  would,  therefore,  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

General  comments 

We  would  like  to  see  more  serving  officers  seconded  to  technical/specialist  press- 
relations  duties  at  MoD,  as  happens  in  the  United  States.  We  are  confident  that  the 
result  would  be  more  straight  answers  to  questions  of  legitimate  public  interest.  If  handled 
properly,  this  would  not  constitute  a security  risk. 

Our  basic  point  is  that  a credible,  balanced  press  is  as  important  as  a free  press.  Technical 
publications  have  a vital  role  to  play  here,  and  it  is  regrettable  that,  in  both  the  national 
and  public  interest,  appropriate  opportunities  were  not  afforded  to  such  journals  as 
“Flight  International”. 

8th  July  1982 


5.  Letter  to  The  Clerk  to  the  Committee  from  the  Director  of  the  Commonwealth  Press 
Union  (DF5,  1981-82) 

I acknowledge  with  thanks  your  letter  of  24  June  1982,  inviting  us  to  submit  a Memo- 
randum to  the  Defence  Committee  on  the  handling  of  press  and  public  information 
during  the  Falkland  Islands  conflict. 

I would  advise  that  this  organisation  was  not  consulted  on  the  arrangements  for 
accrediting  correspondents  to  the  Task  Force,  and  we  will  not,  therefore,  be  submitting 
a formal  Memorandum  to  the  Committee  on  all  the  points  raised  in  your  letter  under 
reference.  However,  we  would  like  it  to  be  noted  that  no  opportunity  was  given  by  the 
Ministry  for  accreditation  of  correspondents  representing  the  overseas  Commonwealth 
Press,  on  whose  behalf  this  organisation  normally  acts  in  arranging  reporting  facilities. 
This,  we  feel,  was  an  unfortunate  oversight,  though  in  fairness  to  the  Ministry,  the  speed 
with  which  the  operation  was  mounted  may  well  have  legislated  against  inclusion  of 
other  than  U.K.  correspondents. 

However,  we  do  feel  that  the  needs  of  the  overseas  Commonwealth  Press  were  not 
taken  into  consideration — nor,  we  believe,  were  those  of  the  foreign  press  correspondents 
based  in  London.  Possibly  the  Foreign  & Commonwealth  Office  should  have  had  some 
input  into  the  matter. 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion  we  have  invited  a number  of  the  Commonwealth 
Press  correspondents,  who  attended  Ministry  of  Defence  briefings,  to  respond  to  your 
letter  on  an  individual  basis. 

T.  Pierce-Goulding. 

8 July  1982 


6.  Memorandum  by  The  Daily  Express  (DF6, 1981-82) 

Briefings 

Perhaps  understandably,  because  of  the  8,000  miles  distance  involved,  there  was  clearly 
no  similarity  between  what  was  allowed  out  of  the  Falklands  and  what  was  allowed  out 
of  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  From  reading  dispatches  sent  by  correspondents,  there  were 
details  such  as  names  of  Company  Commanders  and  descriptions  of  battles  that  were 
being  heavily  censored,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  either  officially  or 
unofficially,  were  giving  background  information  which  covered  almost  the  same  areas. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  conflict,  the  situation  became  so  ludicrous  that  senior  spokes- 
men at  the  Ministry  of  Defence  were  actually  giving  defence  correspondents  details  of 
stories  that  arose  from  dispatches  sent  from  correspondents  in  the  Falklands  that  had  been 
censored  or  withheld. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  “live”  descriptions  of  air  attacks,  etc.  appearing  on  the 
television  at  night  which  were  not  confirmed  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  until  the  next  day 
by  which  time  full  details  had  already  appeared  in  the  papers.  The  whole  basis  of  informa- 
tion giving  seemed  to  be:  tell  them  something  only  when  you  really  have  to,  preferably 
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without  any  casualty,  figures.  There  were  numerous  occasions  when  official  spokesmen 
when  pushed,  described  casualties  as  “light”.  This  much  abused  adjective  turned  out  to 
mean  “only”  20  killed.  To  the  Ministry  of  Defence  20  deaths  out  of  a possible  250  was 
“light”.  To  the  defence  correspondent  one  death  was  always  something  that  needed  to 
be  reported  in  full. 

Off  the  record  briefings  were  only  provided  at  the  MoD  after  a considerable  fight  and 
even  then  there  were  occasions  when  the  defence  correspondents  were  aware  of  consider- 
ably more  than  the  civil  servants  and  the  serving  officers  were  prepared  to  confirm 
Everyone  understood  that  we  would  never  write  any  stories  that  might  put  at  risk  the 
lives  of  any  of  our  men  in  the  Falklands.  But,  on  numerous  occasions,  there  were  very 
basic  facts  which  were  not  given  us  on  the  basis  that  they  were  “operational”  and  there- 
fore prohibited.  Worse,  we  were  told  that  a ship  had  gone  up  the  Falkland  Sound  to 
take  an  Argentinian  gun  emplacement  and  a considerable  amount  of  daring  was  involved. 
But  the  ship  was  not  named  because  it  was  “operational”.  Yet  the  name  of  the  ship 
emanated  from  elsewhere  in  Whitehall  and  duly  appeared  the  next  day  in  all  the  papers. 
There  was  never  any  reason  not  to  give  it. 

On  another  occasion  a bomb  passed  right  through  the  destroyer  Glasgow  without  explod- 
ing, which  meant  that  the  ship  was  inactive  for  a period  of  time  while  it  was  repaired. 
On  that  occasion  there  was  obviously  no  problem  at  all  in  agreeing  to  keep  the  story 
quiet,  since  it  would  have  been  of  interest  to  the  Argentines. 

The  danger  was  all  the  time  that  with  so  little  information  coming  out  from  the  Ministry 
of  Defence,  particularly  in  the  beginning,  that  journalists  were  forced  to  scour  hungrily 
for  news  from  other  quarters  which  were  neither  consistent  nor,  on  occasions,  factually 
accurate.  There  were  some  serving  officers,  particularly  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
—not  the  MoD — who  used  their  past  experiences  and  their  imagination  to  describe  events 
that  could  have  happened  rather  than  did  happen.  When  such  stories  appeared  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  never  helped  by  confirming  or  denying  them  but  seemed  to  rely  on 
the  principle  that  unless  the  MoD  itself  officially  made  a statement,  then  the  Argentines 
would  not  believe  the  stories. 

Eventually  when  the  unattributable  briefings  started,  they  often  proved  valuable,  yet 
there  were  times  when  similar  briefings  being  held  at  Number  10  were  producing  informa- 
tion which  the  Ministry  of  Defence  would  not  confirm  or  deny. 

Use  of  D Notices 

No  “D”  Notices  were  issued  against  me  personally  and  the  only  form  of  genuine 
censorship  was  based,  first,  on  the  selection  of  information  given  and,  second,  following 
requests  by  senior  officials  at  the  Ministry  of  Defence  not  to  publish  certain  facts  which 
could  be  damaging. 

Considerations  of  National  Interest 

I have  really  answered  this  one.  There  were  numerous  occasions  when  I had  informa- 
tion which  would  have  provided  extremely  interesting  stories  but  which  I didn’t  write 
because  of  the  possible  risks  involved  to  our  forces  in  the  Falklands. 

General  Comment 

During  the  Falklands  conflict,  there  were  far  too  many  people  at  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  who  were  only  willing  to  give  information  when  pushed  into  a corner.  Yet  there 
were  some  stories  that  cried  out  for  publicity,  such  as  the  parachute  drop  by  the  new 
commander  of  the  2nd  Paras  after  the  death  of  Colonel  “H”  Jones.  It  was  an  obvious 
story  to  be  run,  yet  it  only  came  out  because  it  was  leaked  at  Aldershot  and  a Sun  reporter 
heard  of  it  because  she  was  married  to  a major  in  the  Paratroopers.  In  other  words,  it 
was  all  cover  up  rather  than  inform,  even  when  it  would  have  done  the  British  forces  a 
lot  of  good. 


Inconsistencies  in  provision  of  information  in  London 
There  were  a number  of  occasions  when  information  was  provided  to  lobby  corres- 
pondents at  Number  10  briefings  and  by  Ministers  to  MPs  in  back  corridors  at  the  House 
of  Commons  that  were  not  given  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  to  defence  correspondents 
who  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  front  line  (in  Whitehall)  of  the  story.  The  disgraceful 
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episode  of  the  “casualties  game”  after  the  air  attacks  at  Bluff  Cove  and  Fitzroy  began  with 
nudge  and  wink  comments  at  Number  10  at  a time  when  the  MoD  was  refusing  to  give 
any  figures  at  all.  There  were  also  one  or  two  occasions  when  Fleet  Street  Editors  were 
summoned  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  given  information  which,  again,  the  defence 
correspondents  had  not  been  given.  This  meant  that  Editors  had  to  be  debriefed  before 
a story  could  be  written.  This  was  a clear  case  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  hierarchy 
trying  to  keep  in  with  the  Editors  instead  of  . getting  on  with  the  job  of  providing  defence 
correspondents  with  the  maximum  amount  of  information. 

Misinformation 

The  Bluff  Cove  story  was  a clear  case  in  point,  where  the  most  senior  officials  at  the 
MoD  deliberately  tried  to  fuel  reports  that  casualties  were  very  high.  Both  John  Nott 
and  the  Prime  Minister  joined  in.  This  may  have  been  done,  as  they  claimed,  to  try  and 
deceive  the  Argentines  into  believing  that  the  attack  on  Port  Stanley  would  be  delayed 
but  the  resulting  stories  must  have  caused  enormous  pain  and  anguish  to  the  families  of 
the  soldiers  involved  in  the  disaster. 

The  most  blatant  piece  of  misinformation  was  the  unattributable  briefing,  prior  to 
the  landings  at  San  Carlos,  when  defence  correspondents  were  told  that  a D-Day  landing 
was  definitely  out  of  the  question  and  there  would  merely  be  a whole  series  of  smash 
and  grab  raids,  picking  off  the  weaker  elements  of  the  Argentine  forces.  The  opposite 
was  true.  Although  defence  correspondents  might  feel  that  they  had  played  their  part  in 
deceiving  the  Argentines  and  thereby  assisting  the  British  landing,  it  means  that  any 
information  emanating  from  similar  briefings  after  that  was  treated  with  considerably 
more  scepticism. 

Michael  Evans, 
Defence  Correspondent. 

2 July  1982 


7.  Memorandum  by  The  Standard  (DF7,  1981-82) 

Arrangements  for  Accrediting  Correspondents 

As  soon  as  the  setting  up  of  the  task  force  was  announced,  The  Standard  applied  for 
facilities.  There  were  no  communications  from  MoD  and  no  information  to  news  editors 
as  to  whom  to  contact.  Finally,  over  the  week-end  concerned,  I was  advised  that  we  had 
not  been  given  a place.  The  MoD  press  office  showed  singular  misunderstanding  of  the 
workings  of  Fleet  Street  by  suggesting  the  Express  would  be  representing  ourselves  and 
the  Star  “as  you  are  the  same  group”.  Even  if  The  Standard  belonged  wholly  to  the 
same  group  this  would  not  have  provided  us  with  a working  arrangement:  among  other 
reasons,  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Express  would  not  have  agreed.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
those  chosen  were  those  lucky  enough  to  get  on  the  right  person’s  list,  on  a first  come 
first  served  basis.  Only  after  much  pressure  was  it  agreed  that  Max  Hastings  could  go 
on  Canberra. 

Vetting  of  Despatches 

The  despatch  service  was  largely  efficient,  with  details  the  MoD  wanted  to  be  deleted 
put  in  brackets  and  a note  asking  Editors  to  use  their  discretion.  There  were  minor 
irritations  for  an  evening  paper,  because  batches  of  despatches  were  often  released  only 
at  10  a.m.  when  the  special  press  room  was  opened,  and  when  in  fact  they  had  been  in 
London  long  enough  for  us  to  have  published  them  in  our  first  editions. 

But  on  one  notable  occasion  a despatch  from  Hastings  on  a mission  with  the  SAS 
— cleared  by  the  MoD  in  the  Falklands — was  held  up  for  at  least  36  hours.  We  were 
informed  that  it  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion  by  the  D-notice  committee,  and, 
without  ever  seeing  the  original,  were  given  a re-typed  censored  version  at  the  11th  hour 
on  a Friday  night.  Full  details — including  the  name  of  the  SAS,  which  we  had  been 
specifically  asked  not  to  use,  appeared  in  the  Sunday  newspapers. 

'‘Off  the  Record ” Briefings 

The  setting  up  of  the  press  centre  office  worked  well,  though  timings  for  briefings 
often  favoured  TV  and  radio  to  the  detriment  of  evening  papers,  and  possibly  some  morning 
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papers.  The  complaints  from  our  staff  attending  these  briefings  were  that  although  there 
was  no  apparent  censorship,  there  was  a dearth  of  real  information.  This  presented 
difficulties,  especially  as  in  the  later  stages  much  of  the  information  from  Buenos  Aires 
appeared  to  have  become  more  credible  than  previously.  The  same  can  be  said  about 
American  information  on  the  whole,  and  this  applied  throughout. 

As  for  “off  the  record”  briefings,  our  staff  reported  little  extra  help  and  that  press 
officers  were  reluctant  to  take  responsibility  for  releasing  information,  or  for  guiding 
defence  correspondents.  Delays  were  sometimes  caused  so  that  information  could  be 
first  announced  in  the  House  (on  the  day  the  casualty  list  for  the  Sheffield  was  announced, 
it  was  held  back  for  eight  hours  for  the  return  of  McDonald  and  Nott  from  NATO). 

The  Standard  was  handicapped,  particularly  in  the  initial  stages,  by  being  regarded  as 
a provincial,-  or  regional  newspaper,  which  is  unacceptable. 

Communications  and  Facilities 

Max  Hastings  complained  that  he  was  not  allowed  direct  telephone  communication 
with  his  office,  after  the  task  force  reached  the  Falklands.  No  other  communication 
other  than  despatches  was  received.  However,  it  is  clear  that  facilities  afforded  to  him — 
if  we  exclude  the  initial  problems — enabled  him  to  be  by  far  the  most  prolific  corres- 
pondent. 

Requested  Deletions 

As  the  campaign  progressed,  there  seemed  little  rationale  for  the  repeated  MoD 
requests  for  the  deletion  of  all  names  of  servicemen  featured  in  news  stories. 

One  could  understand  the  danger  of  naming  a commanding  officer,  and  thus  helping 
the  identification  and  strength  of  his  unit,  but  the  blanket  ban  did  cause  puzzlement. 
(The  explanation  seems  to  have  been  an  MoD  over-reaction  to  a military  belief  that  a 
name  would  help  Argentine  interrogators  if  the  serviceman  concerned  were  captured.) 

Inconsistent  Censorship 

The  MoD  allowed  a quote  which  said  “who  dares  wins”  but  requested  the  deletion 
of  “SAS”,  in  one  Max  Hastings  despatch. 

Completing  Sources 

There  is  some  evidence  that  Downing  Street  press  office  were  giving  better  guidance 
to  Parliamentary  correspondents  than  MoD  were  giving  to  Defence  correspondents. 

Misinformation . 

Misinformation  was  usually  only  by  omission.  If  a story — such  as  the  one  about  the 
submarine  Superb— was  useful  propaganda,  it  was  simply  not  denied.  We  had  been  led 
to  believe  it  was  enforcing  the  exclusion  zone,  when  in  fact  it  was  at  home  being  repaired. 
It  is  felt  that  off  the  record  briefings  tended  to  play  down  losses  and  then  let  them  build 
up  gradually  later,  except  in  the  case  of  Bluff  Cove,  when  we  were  led  to  expect  heavier 
losses. 

July  1982 


8.  Memorandum  by  The  Observer  (DF9, 198I-82)1 

Accreditation 

We  were  unhappy  at  the  MoD’s  apparent  initial  reluctance  to  consider  applications  for 
correspondents  to  be  accredited  to  the  Task  Force.  Only  repeated  telephone  calls  resulted 
in  a final  agreement  to  consider  our  application,  and  we  were  allocated  a place  on  the 
Canberra.  Our  impression  was  that  no  standing  arrangements  existed  to  deal  with  a situa- 
tion of  this  kind.  ■.-••• 

Veiling  Procedures 

These  were  neither  consistent  nor  effective.  Different  MoD  officials  had  different  criteria. 
An  example  is  the  way  in  which  all  references  to  Special  Forces  personnel  were  deleted, 

'A  separate  Memorandum  by  Mr  Patrick  Bishop,  The  Observer’s  correspondent  in  the  Falklands,  is 
published  below. 
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until  suddenly  Max  Hastings  filed  a lengthy  despatch  dealing  solely  with  the  SAS,  which 
was  allowed  through  in  its  entirety.  Two  particular  incidents  caused  us  concern.  On  the 
first  occasion,  the  Secretary  of  the  D Notice  Committee  telephoned  our  Foreign  News 
Editor  to  say  that  a despatch  from  our  correspondent  Patrick  Bishop  was  causing  concern. 
He  said  he  did  not  wish  to  pass  it  uncensored  to  the  pool  as  a whole,  as  this  would 
necessitate  contacting  each  editor  to  request  that  sensitive  passages  should  not  be  pub- 
lished Under  pressure,  we  therefore  agreed  to  allow  him  to  delete  certain  details— which 
he  did  not  specify— before  releasing  the  story.  When  it  came,  the  story  appeared  to  be 
extremely  innocuous.  We  remain  puzzled  to  this  day  as  to  what  sensitive  information  it 
really  contained.  We  were  left  with  the  impression,  that  an  excess  of  caution  had  been 
shown. 

The  second  incident,  on  Saturday  12  June,  was  more  serious.  Our  Night  Editor  was 
contacted  by  a MoD  official  during  the  course  of  the  evening  and  told  that  a despatch  from 
Bishop  had  arrived  but  was  causing  severe  problems.  The  official  said  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  been  involved  in  discussions  as  to  how  it  should  be  handled,  and  that  there  was  a 
general  belief  that  it  was  not  publishable.  When  asked  whether  certain  details  could  not  be 
deleted,  the  official  replied  that  the  article  was  too  “densely-woven”  for  such  treatment  to 
be  applicable.  On  being  assured  that  British  lives  were  at  stake,  our  Night  Editor  had  no 
option  but  to  agree  that  the  Ministry  should  not  distribute  the  despatch.  The  following  day, 
Sunday  13  June,  the  article  was  released  to  us  and  we  were  able  to  see  it  for  the  first  time. 
We  found  the  MoD’s  attitude  towards  it  incomprehensible,  and  are  confident  that  it 
could  have  been  published  virtually  in  its  entirety  without  endangering  in  any  way  the 
safety  of  British  troops  or  the  success  of  their  military  operation. 


Briefing  A mmgements 

Off-the-record  briefings  were  of  some  value  when  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  of  much  less  value  when  conducted  by  the  Permanent  Secretary  or  more  junior  officials. 
Early  briefings,  when  it  appeared  that  officials  were  under  considerable  restraints,  were 
largely  a waste  of  time  and  resulted  in  widespread  antagonism  among  correspondents. 
There  was  considerable  resentment  that,  even  at  specially-arranged  briefings  for  Editors 
only,  the  Ministry  appeared  to  be  deliberately  misinforming  the  media.  This  was  especially 
apparent  on  the  day  of  the  San  Carlos  landings,  when  Editors  were  led  to  believe  at  a top- 
level  briefing  that  no  large-scale  landing  was  under  way. 

The  Permanent  Secretary’s  meetings  with  Editors  were  mostly  unproductive.  When 
Editors  are  brought  together  it  is  usually  to  discuss  policy  issues  or  to  give  confidential 
guidance.  Much  of  the  discussion  at  these  meetings,  however,  concerned  transmission 
problems  that  could  have  been  dealt  with  more  effectively  by  News  Editors. 

D Notices 

No  D Notices  were  invoked  to  our  knowledge,  although  the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
D Notice  Committee  has  been  noted  above.  Censorship  was  applied  in  the  manner  out- 
lined in  the  paragraph  on  Vetting  Procedures  above. 

Facilities 

This  is  difficult  to  compare,  although  one  member  of  my  staff  who  covered  the  Falklands 
conflict,  having  previously  covered  the  war  in  Vietnam,  is' of  the  view  that  there  was  a 
freer  flow  of  information  in  Saigon  and  in  Washington  than  there  was  in  Whitehall  on  this 
occasion.  My  colleagues  are  unanimously  of  the  view  that  the  Ministry  believed  that  the 
less  information  it  needed  to  provide  the  better. 

Communications 

These  were  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  We  were  able  to  communicate  with  our  cor- 
respondent by  radio  telephone  while  he  was  on  the  Canberra  sailing  south,  and  by  telex  via 
the  MoD  once  he  was  ashore.  I understand,  however,  that  messages  from  this  office  to  our 
correspondent  were  themselves  “vetted”  in  order  to  delete  what  the  Ministry  considered 
to  be  “unnecessary”  material.  Mr.  Bishop  will  refer  to  this  practice  in  his  own  Memorandum 
to  the  Committee.  I would  simply  say  that  the  Ministry’s  attitude  on  this  matter— it 
apparently  excised  all  messages  of  congratulations  or  thanks — struck  us  as  needlessly 
bureaucratic  and  petty-minded. 
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Facilities 

Mr.  Bishop  will  answer  this  more  fully  in  his  Memorandum.  At  the  London  end,  we 
have  no  serious  complaints. 

National  Interest 

We  were  conscious  at  all  times  of  the  overriding  need  not  to  endanger  British  lives  or 
risk  jeopardising  military  operations. 

Organisational  Changes 

Our  view  is  that  organisation  is  less  important  than  attitudes.  As  long  as  theMoD  regards 
information  as  positively  harmful,  no  amount  of  organisational  change  will  help.  However, 
some  form  of  liaison  committee  between  Ministry  officials  and  media  representatives 
might  do  some  good,  at  least  in  bringing  home  to  Government  officials  the  needs  and 
expectations  of  the  media. 

Misinformation 

We  believe  we  were  intentionally  misinformed  on  at  least  three  separate  occasions.  They 
were  (i)  the  timing  of  the  British  landings  on  South  Georgia;  (ii)  the  precise  nature  of  the 
San  Carlos  landings  (as  outlined  in  the  paragraph  on  Briefing  Arrangements  above);  and 
(iii)  the  extent  of  British  casualties  at  Bluff  Cove,  when  in  order  apparently  to  confuse  the 
Argentines  it  was  suggested  that  casualties  were  far  higher  than  was  the  case.  The  net  result 
of  such  misinformation  was  greatly  to  erode  our  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  MoD 
briefings  as  a useful  source  of  information. 

10  July  1982 


9.  Memorandum  by  Mr  Patrick  Bishop,  the  Observer’s  correspondent  in  the  Falklands 
(DF27, 1981-82) 

Following  the  Observer’s  response  to  your  request  for  a Memorandum  on  the  handling 
of  press  and  public  information  during  the  conflict,  I submit  my  own  evidence  as  follows : 

Accreditation 

In  the  end  British  newspapers  and  TV  were  adequately  represented  but  that  is  not  to  say 
that  the  accreditation  procedures  were  satisfactory.  The  Observer  was  only  granted  a place 
on  the  Canberra  after  strenuous  lobbying  by  the  Editor,  the  News  Editor  and  myself, 
whereas  other  newspapers  appear  to  have  got  their  correspondents  accredited  with  ease. 

Vetting  Procedures 

Initially  we  were  told  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  Press  Officers  that  the  purpose  of 
vetting  copy  was  simply  to  remove  sensitive  military  details  that  might  give  aid  to  the 
enemy  and  that  the  tone  of  our  articles,  even  if  critical,  would  not  be  interfered  with.  That 
turned  out  to  be  a long  way  from  the  truth.  All  the  correspondents  were  alive  to  the  dangers 
of  irresponsible  reporting — after  all  our  own  safety  was  jeopardised  by  careless  talk  as 
much  as  anyone  eise’s — but  we  quickly  discovered  that  even  the  most  trifling  details  were 
regarded  by  MoD  men  as  potential  newsy  titbits  for  Argentine  intelligence  and  they  slashed 
away  at  the  facts  with  enthusiasm.  Their  zeal  produced  a rich  crop  of  absurdities.  I was 
prevented  from  revealing  the  ship’s  speed  in  case  the  Argentines  worked  out  from  that 
when  we  would  be  arriving  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Until  the  very  end  of  hostilities  we 
were  prevented  from*  naming  the  units  on  board  even  though  they  had  been  identified 
in  the  Press  and.  On  TV  when  they  boarded  the  Canberra.  Such  examples  are  numerous. 
Furthermore,  it  was  untruthful  to  say  that  the  tone  of  copy  would  not  be  censored. 
Once  we  go.t  ashore,  the  MoD  men  both  on  the  ground  and  in  London  appear  to  have 
stifled  any  suggestion  that  the  campaign  was  doing  anything  but  rolling  inexorably 
towards  victory.  On  Thursday,  May  27, 1 wrote  an  article  saying  that  the  British  advance 
was  in  danger  of.  being  bogged  down  and  quoted  senior  officers  to  this  effect.  By  the 
time  this  was  released  in  London  the  references  had  been  removed  and  the  piece  began 
about  halfway  through  , on  a more  optimistic  note.  On  Wednesday  9 June  I wrote  an 
article  quoting  extensively  survivors’  accounts  of  the  loss  of  the  Sir  Galahad , which 
made  it  clear  that  the  ship  was  given  inadequate  protection  and  that  there  was  anger 
and  bitterness  over  the  incident.  I handed  it  to  MoD  Press  Officer  Martin  Helm  for 
transmission  but  when  I saw  him  again  five  days  later,  after  that  week’s  edition  of 
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the  paper  had  been  published,  he  told  me  that  it  hadn’t  been  sent.  The  piece  contained 
“inaccuracies”  that  he  thought  I would  want  corrected  before  it  went  off.  There,  were 
some  mistakes.  I wrote  that  Galahad  and  Tristram  had  been  sunk  (as  was  genuinely 
thought  at  the  time  of  writing)  when  in  fact  they  were  destroyed  but  still  afloat.  The 
other  errors  were  equally  insubstantial  or  capable  of  correction.  The  suppression  of 
the  piece  was  a simple  act  of  censorship  because  it  was  felt  the  article  might  lower 
morale  In  the  event,  there  was  little  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  for  the  British  forces  to 
regret  or  feel  ashamed  of  but  if  there  had  been  it  seems  highly  likely  that  nothing  would 
have  been  allowed  to  be  published  about  it  while  hostilities  were  in  progress. 

Communication 

Weight  of  military  traffic  on  the  only  land  based  communications  satellite  meant  that 
copy  took  a very  low  priority  and  was  taking  up  to  24  hours  to  transmit. 

Facilities 

The  facilities  offered  by  the  marines  and  paratroopers  for  gathering  information  and 
moving  around  could  not  be  bettered.  My  unit,  42  Commando,  were  unfailingly  helpful 
in  every  respect  and  no  correspondent  could  ask  for  more. 

Censorship 

The  military  had  a far  better  grasp  of  what  we  wanted  and  a far  more  sensible  approach 
to  censorship  than  the  MoD  civilians  who  were  held  in  equal  contempt  by  journalists  and 
Task  Force  members  alike.  In  future,  it  would  be  far  better  to  leave  the  public  relations 
aspects  of  the  campaign  solely  to  the  military. 

20  July  1982 


10.  Memorandum  by  Mr  Tony  Snow,  the  Sun’s  correspondent  in  the  Falklands  (DF12, 
1981-82) 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  7 July  on  the  inquiry  into  the  handling  of  public  and  press 
information  during  the  Falkland  Islands  conflict,  I would  say  from  my  own  experience 
during  12  weeks  with  the  task  force  that  the  handling  of  press  arrangements  was  abysmal. 

The  Ministry  of  Defence  “minders”  put  in  charge  of  this  task  were  men  who  for  the 
past  20  years  or  so  had  sat  in  Whitehall  answering  press  enquiries  with  denials  and  com- 
ments like:  “No  we  can’t  tell  you  anything  about  that”  or  “We  cannot  confirm  or  deny 
that”  or  “We  have  no  information  at  all  on  that”. 

They  could  not  get  away  from  this  completely  negative  approach  in  their  attempts  to 
facilitate  press  coverage  of  the  Falklands  war.  Frankly  they  were  unnecessary.  Reporters 
could  have  dealt  with  Army  or  Navy  officers  direct  making  their  own  arrangements  about 
information,  transport  or  communications — as  we  were  forced  to  in  the  end. 

I found  the  MoD  PRs  lazy — loath  to  agree  to  anything  that  involved  them  having  to  do 
any  work;  obstructive — their  stock  reply  to  any  suggestion  was  “impossible” ; resulting  in 
reporters  having  to  set  up  everything  themselves  and  then  return  to  them  with  proof  that  it 
could  be  done;  and  dishonest — I was  lied  to  by  them  on  a number  of  occasions. 

They  had  no  grasp  of  the  urgency  of  stories.  I have  rushed  out  stories  only  to  see  them 
put  the  copy  in  their  pocket  and  say  they  will  look  at  it  after  they  have  had  dinner.  They 
were  quite  put  out  when  told  they  should  check  the  story  and  get  it  out  first  and  eat  after- 
wards. 

I am  used  to  having  to  push  hard  for  stories  and  put  up  with  a lot  of  hassles  from  bureau- 
crats but  these  people  seemed  to  take  a delight  in  telling  us  what  we  could  not  do  and  in 
giving  us  “the  bad  news”  as  they  put  it. 

And  they  were  incredibly  petty.  After  the  Port  Stanley  surrender  I went  onto  a ship  with 
four  MoD  PRs  to  telephone  a story.  I had  not  had  a bath  for  over  two  weeks  and  an  officer 
on  the  ship  said  I could  have  a bath  on  board.  I returned  with  my  washing  gear  only  to  be 
turned  off  by  another  officer  who  said  he  had  been  told  specifically  not  to  allow  me  to  have 
a bath  as  I was  not  the  responsibility  of  the  military.  Astounded  I asked  him  who  knew  of 
my  existence,  let  alone  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  sure  I did  not  get  a bath.  He  replied: 
“The  MoD  PRs”. 

I had  hero-grammes  from  my  office  but  as  far  as  I am  concerned  I failed  on  every  major 
story  of  the  war.  I had  all  of  those  stories,  from  the  sinking  of  tht  Belgrano  to  the  missile 
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attack  on  Sheffield  to  the  cease-fire  and  surrender  of  Port  Stanley— but  I was  stopped  from 
sending  them  in  time  for  the  next  day’s  edition  of  my  newspaper,  the  biggest  circulation 
national  newspaper  in  Britain. 

I was  told  that  these  incidents  would  not  be  made  public  for  at  least  24  hours  perhaps 
not  for  days— then  several  hours  later  I would  hear  them  on  the  BBC  world  service  This 
meant  that  with  a signal  delay  of  five  or  more  hours,  the  story  would  not  reach  my  office 
in  London  for  that  night’s  paper. 

In  the  case  of  the  Port  Stanley  cease-fire  Iwas  told  that  nothing  could  be  sent  out  about 
it  at  all  as  it  might  prejudice  negotiations.  Later  MoD  press  officers  admitted  they  had 
misunderstood  a signal  and  stories  could  have  been  sent.  By  then  the  announcement  of  the 
cease-fire  had  already  been  made  in  London. 

I was  on  HMS  Invincible  on  the  way  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  because  the  five  journal- 
ists on  that  ship  got  more  stories  on  the  way  down  than  those  on  other  ships,  a deal  was 
done  between  the  minders  and  the  other  journalists  to  keep  us  back  so  that  they  could  get 
their  chance  with  the  landings  on  the  Falklands. 

In  fact  we  were  kept  back  when  the  landings  took  place  and  did  not  get  ashore  until 
three  days  after.  Then  we  were  denied  the  kit  to  enable  us  to  survive  on  the  Falklands— no 
sleeping  bags,  camouflage  clothing  or  rations — so  we  had  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  put 
back  onto  a ship  where  we  remained  for  a further  eight  days.  On  this  ship  we  had  no  com- 
munications whatsoever  and  the  only  way  we  could  get  a story  out  was  by  helicopter  to  a 
ship  that  had  communications.  On  one  occasion  I wrote  a story — and  no  helicopter  came 
to  the  ship  for  two  days. 

On  that  ship,  marooned  out  in  the  middle  of  the  total  exclusion  zone  (an  apt  title)  were 
five  out  of  Britain’s  eight  national  newspapers — the  representatives  of  The  Times,  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  the  Guardian,  the  Daily  Star  and  the  Sun.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a piece  of  better  mismanagement  in  the  arrangements  for  coverage  at  the  height  of  the  war. 

I now  turn  to  answering  the  questions  in  your  letter. 

Accreditation 

On  the  day  before  the  task  force  sailed  I was  told  by  the  MoD  that  only  four  reporters 
would  be  allowed  to  go.  They  would  not  accept  that  this  was  ludicrous.  But  later  that  night 
after  pressure  had  been  put  on  the  Government  at  the  highest  level  I was  informed  that 
I should  “head  towards  Portsmouth”  and  telephone  when  I got  near.  I telephoned  and 
was  told  to  go  to  HMS  Victory  where  I wouid  be  put  on  a ship.  My  accreditation  was  thus 
done  on  my  behalf  by  my  newspaper.  I never  got  the  official  blue  war  correspondent’s 
identity  book  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  could  have  been  sent  by  post  to  the  Invincible 
during  the  time  it  took  to  sail  to  the  Falklands  and  the  number  of  times  I asked  for  this  to 
be  done.  If  I had  been  taken  prisoner  all  I had  to  show  was  a small  piece  of  cardboard 
saying  “civilian  accompanying  British  forces”. 

Censorship 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  bombing  of  Port  Stanley  airfield  I was  told  that  I could 
mention  Harriers  bombing  the  airstrip  but  not  Vulcans.  I was  told  that  my  editor  had 
signed  the  Official  Secrets  Act  on  my  behalf  and  that  I was  never  to  mention  anywhere  at 
any  time  the  fact  that  Vulcans  dropped  bombs  on  the  airfield.  I was  warned  that  not  only 
could  I not  put  it  in  any  story  now  or  in  the  future  but  that  even  in  a pub  in  two  or  three 
years’  time  I could  not  tell  anyone  in  conversation  that  Vulcans  took  part  in  the  raid. 

Having  been  read  the  riot  act  in  this  way , I sent  out  my  story  of  Harriers  bombing  Port 
Stanley  airport — only  to  hear  on  the  BBC  world  service  two  hours  later : “Vulcan  bombers 
refuelling  in  mid-air  bombed  Port  Stanley  airfield  early  today”.  In  fact  I knew  that  only  one 
Vulcan  bomber  had  taken  part  in  the  raid.  But  as  far  as  my  employers  were  concerned  I 
was  on  the  spot  and  did  not  know  what  was  going  on.  I had  only  mentioned  Harriers  so  I 
was  not  doing  my  job  properly. 

Comparison  with  other  wars 

I have  not  covered  military  conflicts  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Means  of  communication 

On  Invincible  our  stories  had  to  go  as  part  of  the  ship’s  signal  traffic  to  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  in  London  and  from  there  it  was  collected  by  messengers  from  the  newspaper 
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offices.  We  were  surrounded  by  merchant  ships  which  had  Marisat  telephone  facilities 
through  which  we  could  have  telephoned  our  stories  direct.  But  apart  from  one  occasion 
when  I needed  a decision  quickly  from  my  office  we  were  not  given  the  means  of  transport 
to  get  to  these  ships. 

On  land  we  had  to  put  our  stories  on  helicopters  to  go  back  to  the  MoD  press  officers  at 
the  Satcom  at  Ajax  Beach  or  on  one  of  the  ships  in  San  Carlos  Bay  with  Marisat.  There 
were  times  when  the  MoD  officers  hung  onto  these  stories  for  more  than  24  hours  before 
putting  them  out. 

On  other  occasions  there  were  news  blackouts  imposed  lasting  48  hours — which  we 
were  not  told  about  until  after  they  were  over. 

This  was  a unique  situation  in  which  journalists  had  no  other  means  of  sending  their 
stories  or  communicating  with  their  offices  except  by  means  of  the  official  MoD  communi- 
cations channels. 

General  comments 

If  stories  needed  to  be  held  up  for  military  reasons  they  should  have  been  sent  to  London 
and  released  there  as  soon  as  it  was  okay  for  them  to  be  made  public.  Because  we  could  not 
even  start  to  send  them  from  the  South  Atlantic  until  the  release  decision  was  made  there 
was  a delay  of  many  hours  in  them  reaching  our  newspaper  offices  which  meantthat  all  our 
major  stories  arrived  too  late  for  publication.  The  common  feeling  among  journalists  with 
the  task  force  was  that  we  were  risking  our  lives  for  nothing. 

Inconsistent  censorship 

On  numerous  occasions  details  that  had  been  deleted  from  copy  in  the  group  of  journal- 
ists I was  with  were  heard  in  radio  broadcasts  from  other  journalists  with  the  task  force. 
On  the  night  before  the  surrender  of  Stanley  I did  a detailed  story  about  the  taking  of 
Tumbledown  mountain  by  the  Scots  Guards.  I was  told  I could  either  say  that  the  Scots 
Guards  had  taken  an  unnamed  mountain  or  that  Tumbledown  mountain  had  been  taken 
by  an  unnamed  regiment.  Yet  other  reporters  covering  different  aspects  of  that  night’s 
fighting  had  no  such  difficulties  about  names  and  places. 

Competing  sources  of  information 

The  worst  example  of  this  was  the  repeated  stopping  of  our  stories  leaving  the  fleet  or  the 
islands — only  to  hear  that  they  had  been  announced  by  the  MoD  in  London  and  broad- 
cast immediately. 

Misinformation 

The  worst  example  of  this  I came  across  was  the  bombing  of  Port  Stanley  airfield.  I 
heard  Brian  Hanrahan  on  the  BBC  say  that  he  had  been  shown  photographs  on  HMS 
Hermes  of  the  damage  to  the  airfield  and  they  showed  it  had  been  badly  hit  and  could  not 
be  used  to  land  aircraft. 

I was  later  shown  the  photographs  and  although  there  appeared  to  be  holes  all  over  the 
place,  only  one  bomb  had  actually  landed  on  the  runway  itself.  This  could  he  quite  quickly 
repaired  and  in  any  case  Hercules  Cl  30  aircraft  which  the  Argentinians  had  could  take  off 
and  land  in  the  half  of  the  runway  on  either  side  of  the  hole.  Whoever  had  explained  the 
photographs  to  Brian  Hanrahan  had  misled  him  into  doing  a story  about  a badly  damaged 
airfield. 

I did  a story  about  the  airstrip  not  appearing  to  have  been  badly  hit — I don’t  know  if  it 
ever  got  through  to  my  office.  And  later  it  transpired  that  the  Argentinians  had  been  flying 
planes  in  and  out  of  Port  Stanley  right  up  to  the  day  before  the  surrender. 

July  1982 
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11.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  David  Fairhall,  Defence  correspondent  of  The  Guardian  (DF14, 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  7 July  inviting  me  to  give  the  Committee  my  comments 
on  the  handling  of  public  and  press  information  during  the  Falklands  conflict.  Answering 
your  questions  in  the  order  in  which  you  put  them : 

Vetting  procedures 

Procedures  for  vetting  were  sometimes  inconsistent  and  in  this  sense  ineffective. 

Briefings 

The  formal  “diplomatic”  briefings  from  Ian  McDonald,  aimed  at  an  international 
audience,  should  have  been  combined  from  the  first  with  off-the-record  briefings  for 
British  Defence  Correspondents.  It  was  sometimes  the  lack  of  real  information  that  led, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  speculation  about  tactics  which  was  interpreted  by  suspicious  cor- 
respondents on  the  spot  as  the  Ministry  of  Defence  “leaking”  military  secrets  and  putting 
lives  at  risk. 

D Notices 

D Notices  were  not  positively  applied.  They  never  are.  But  see  my  later  answers  which 
refer  to  a limited  degree  of  self  censorship. 

Comparison  with  other  countries 

The  British  were  instinctively  more  secretive  than  other  military  authorities  I have  dealt 
with;  for  example  the  Israelis,  Egyptians,  Americans  and  most  recently  the  Iraqis;  re- 
membering that  I reported  other  people’s  wars  as  a foreigner.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  was  almost  invariably  honest  within  its  cautious — sometimes 
ludicrously  cautious— limits.  Honest  information  is  the  essential.  Everything  else  is  a 
bonus. 

National  interest 

Two  incidents  in  which  I personally,  and  the  Guardian  collectively,  exercised  a degree  of 
self  censorship  for  reasons  of  military  security  were  our  treatment  of  the  South  Georgia 
operation  and  the  unexploded  bombs.  In  the  first  incident  I worked  out  in  advance  what 
was  going  on  from  a variety  of  sources  and  had  this  officially  confirmed.  But  the  story  we 
actually  carried  only  quoted  speculative  information  that  was  being  published  elsewhere  so 
as  not  to  alert  the  Argentians  and  put  British  lives  at  risk.  In  the  second  incident  I 
avoided  discussing  the  technical  fusing  problem  which  caused  the  bombs  not  to  explode — 
as  did  my  colleagues  among  the  defence  correspondents — although  I had  been  briefed  on 
it  after  making  specific  inquiries.  Ironically,  it  seems  that  our  correspondent  on  the  spot, 
Gareth  Parry,  was  under  the  impression  that  the  fusing  problem  had  been  publicised  in 
London,  as  a result  of  which  the  Argentinians  were  able  to  put  it  right.  However,  as  far  as  I 
know  this  was  simply  not  true. 

Suggested  changes 

The  basic  changes  I would  like  to  see  in  a similar  situation  are  the  use  from  the  start  of 
four  channels  of  information;  civilian  and  military;  public  on-the-record,  private  off-the- 
record.  All  four  are  of  use  to  both  sides. 

Misinformation 

Ministry  briefings  on  the  likelihood  of  “hit-and-run”  raids  just  before  the  big  landing  at 
San  Carlos  certainly  looked  like  deliberate  mis-information  at  the  time.  However,  I have 
since  been  surprised  to  discover  how  little  detailed  and  specific  information  filtered  back 
even  to  the  highest  levels  of  government  while  operations  were  actually  underway.  Much 
of  what  suspicious  journalists  regarded  as  news  management  could  probably  be  explained 
as  a mixture  of  ignorance,  wishful  thinking,  and  a natural  desire  to  put  the  best  light  on 
things  when  seen  from  a particular  point  of  view.  That  is  why  it  was  so  essential  for  the 
information  media,  on  the  public’s  behalf,  to  have  access  to  a variety  of  sources.  An 
official’s  diplomatic  gloss,  or  a politician’s  bias,  need  to  be  balanced  by  straight  military 
accounts — and  so  on.  One  piece  of  mis-information  which  should  be  put  down  to  sheer 
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stupidity  was  Number  10’s  promise  that  the  war  would  be  over  “in  days  not  weeks”  once 
the  troops  went  ashore  at  San  Carlos.  But  some  papers  still  fell  for  it. 

One  fundamental  point  I would  make  in  conclusion  is  that  there  need  be  no  conflict 
between  the  needs  of  military  security— which  generally  applies  to  timing  and  technical 
details— and  an  overriding  duty  to  keep  the  public  back  home  informed  about  events  and 
issues. 

The  question  attributed  to  the  First  Sea  Lord  as  to  whether  he  should  load  his  ships  with 
“pens  or  bayonets”  is  based  on  a fallacy— the  idea  that  the  only  thing  which  costs  lives  is 
military  inefficiency. 

13  July  1982 


12.  Memorandum  by  the  Sunday  Mirror  (DF15, 1981-82) 

Accreditation 

The  arrangements  for  accrediting  accompanying  correspondents  to  the  Task  Force  in 
our  view  were  inadequate.  When  the  Task  Force  was  announced  we  made  enquiries  about 
facilities  and  were  told  “there  are  none— every  journalist  takes  a place  which  a fighting  man 
could  use”.  The  next  we  heard  was  that  some  journalists  had  been  accredited,  and  we 
were  not  included.  Subsequently  we  made  constant  enquiries,  even  offering  to  contribute 
towards  the  fare,  to  no  avail. 

Censorship 

The  vetting  of  copy  did  not  concern  us,  for  the  above  reasons.  But  we  could  not  fail  to 
notice  that  pool  copy  was  persistently  delayed  by  some  means,  eg  copy  arriving  on 
Saturday  night  normally  referred  to  Thursday’s  action  and  was  outdated  by  official  release. 

Briefings 

Shortly  after  the  action  started  “off-the-record”  briefings  to  accredited  Defence  cor- 
respondents at  the  MoD  were  stopped.  Correspondents  who  were  used  to  being  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  officials  were  frustrated  by  being  told  nothing  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  at  open  Press  conferences.  Many  complaints  were  lodged  and  the  briefings  resumed, 
but  very  few  facts  were  released  at  these  meetings. 

D Notices 

No  D Notices  were  applied,  to  our  knowledge. 

Comparison  with  other  wars 

The  MoD  attitude  seemed  to  be  that  its  information  would  not  necessarily  be  fast  but 
would  be  accurate.  In  fact  it  was  very  slow  and  not  always  wholly  accurate.  Other  nations 
at  war  (Israel  in  its  Lebanon  conflict  for  example)  provides  fast  (and  usually  accurate) 
information  several  times  a day  to  accredited  correspondents. 

Facilities 

Facilities  within  the  MoD  press  concourse  were  generally  good:  there  were  sufficient 
telephones,  a good  reference  system,  and  TV  sets.  The  information  officers  were  personally 
pleasant  but  had  no  information  other  than  officially-released  statements. 

Publication  of  information 

Our  decisions  on  whether  or  not  to  publish  information  were  taken  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  safety  of  our  troops  in  the  field.  When  in  doubt  we  sought  and  followed  official 
guidance  on  this  matter. 

On  some  occasions  vital  pieces  of  information,  for  example  the  plan  to  deploy  Vulcan 
bombers  in  the  South  Atlantic,  were  leaked  to  the  Commons  Lobby  rather  than  to  Defence 
correspondents.  It  is  our  understanding  that  this  particular  instance  was  instigated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Nevertheless  when  it  was  published  the  MoD  was  unable  to  confirm  it. 

In  fact  the  MoD  was  not  able  to  confirm  very  much  at  all.  The  first  information  of  the 
V-bomber  raid,  the  attack  on  Stanley,  and  indeed  the  surrender  of  the  islands  came  first 
from  Argentina.  And  even  after  an  ITN  man  had  described  seeing  a lone  Vulcan  return 
from  the  attack  on  Stanley  airfield,  the  MoD  persisted  in  referring  to  “Vulcan  aircraft”, 
ie  more  than  one.  While,  admittedly,  much  of  the  information  being  released  from 
Buenos  Aires  was  wrong,  the  major  events  were  allegedly  unknown  at  MoD. 

13  July  1982 
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13.  Memorandum  by  the  Scottish  Daily  Newspaper  Society  (DF17, 1981-82). 

The  Society  would  wish  to  make  representations  on  two  specific  aspects : 

1.  In  the  initial  allocation  of  places  for  journalists  with  the  Task  Force  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  apparently  contacted  Fleet  Street  newspapers  and  allocated  places  to  Fleet  Street 
newspapers,  the  broadcasting  media  and  the  Press  Association.  It  was  only  following 
extensive  representations  that  additional  places  were  provided  on  the  Canberra  and  a 
single  facility  for  a journalist  was  provided  to  the  Scottish  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspapers. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence  demonstrated  a total  disregard  for  the 
nature  of  the  UK  press.  While  Fleet  Street  newspapers  do  penetrate  into  Scotland  the 
main  newspaper  readership  belongs  to  the  Scottish  based  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
papers.  It  was  of  prime  importance  to  the  Scottish  papers  that  a UK  Task  Force  with 
substantial  Scottish  content  should  be  adequately  covered  by  the  Scottish  press.  In  no  way 
could  the  Press  Association  provide  the  particular  requirements  of  the  Scottish  press  and 
its  readers. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence  must  accept  the  Scottish  press  as  having  a 
role  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  Fleet  Street  newspapers. 

2.  A similar  point  arises  from  the  two  tier  briefings  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  in 
London.  Lack  of  access  to  the  number  one  briefings  did  lead  to  inaccuracies.  Again  it  is 
contended  that  the  Scottish  press  had  a right  to  be  admitted  to  these  briefings  on  an  equal 
footing  to  Fleet  Street  newspapers . 

14  July  1982 


14.  Memorandum  by  the  London  Editor  of  the  Daily  Star  (DF18, 1981-82) 

Accreditation 

The  arrangements  for  accrediting  correspondents  to  the  Task  Force  were  nothing  short 
of  ludicrous.  Had  anyone  deliberately  set  out  to  confuse  the  issue  they  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  do  a better  job  than  the  Press  Office  at  the  Ministry  of  Defence  on  4th 
April  1982. 

Twelve  hours  before  the  Task  Force  was  due  to  sail  from  Portsmouth,  a mysterious 
“draw”  was  held  by  Mr  John  Le  Page,  Director  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
at  his  home  in  Essex,  without  the  knowledge  of  several  of  the  major  daily  publications  in 
this  country.  According  to  Mr  Le  Page  the  draw  took  place  at  the  insistence  of  the  MoD 
who  told  him  that  only  five  places  were  available  for  the  writing  press  plus  Press  Associ- 
ation. It  resulted  in  places  with  the  Task  Force  being  allocated  to  the  Daily  Express, 
Daily  Mirror,  Daily  Mail,  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Press  Association.  ITN  and  the  BBC, 
together  with  BBC  Radio  were  given  separate  permission  for  accreditation. 

But  it  was  not  until  7 pm  on  Sunday  4th  April,  that  I discovered  that  the  MoD  Press 
Office,  which  had  been  busily  fobbing  off  newspapers  all  day  had  closed  the  list  of  ac- 
credited correspondents  and  were  blithely  handing  the  blame  over  to  the  NPA  for  having 
made  the  draw. 

Senior  Information  Officer  Jack  Gee  promised  to  issue  our  writer,  Mick  Seamark,  with 
accreditation  papers  just  in  case  the  situation  changed.  These  were  to  be  completed  by  me 
on  the  off-chance  that  something  could  be  done.  The  time  was  7.30  pm.  At  7.45  pm 
Seamark  again  presented  himself  at  the  MoD  Press  Office,  and  was  told  that  Gee  had  left 
for  the  day  and  that  all  accreditation  was  closed.  There  were  no  blank  papers  waiting  for 
him. 

Rightfully,  fearing  the  worst,  at  8 pm,  I sent  a letter  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The  letter 
read: 

“I  believe  that  you  will  be  horrified  to  learn  that  the  Daily  Star  and  three  other 
British  national  daily  newspapers,  The  Times,  The  Guardian  and  The  Sun,  have  been 
excluded  from  sailing  with  the  naval  Task  Force  on  the  ludicrous  grounds  that  there  is 
not  enough  room  aboard  the  ships. 
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“Please  help  us  to  be  there  when  Britain’s  pride  is  restored  by  the  armed  might  which 
you  promised  the  Nation. 

“Only  you  can  give  the  order  to  have  the  name  of  our  writer  Michael  Seamark, 
included  on  the  Ministry  of  Defence  sailing  list  of  accredited  correspondents  which  is 
being  closed  tonight.” 

I am  sure  you  will  note  that  apart  from  the  Daily  Star,  The  Times  had  also  been  ex- 
cluded It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  it  would  have  been  unthinkable  for  a war  to  have 
been  considered  “official”  unless  The  Times  and  one  of  its  artists  had  been  there  to  record 
the  conflict ! 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Prime  Minister,  I believe  that  the  MoD 
would  have  had  its  way  and  half  the  British  Press  would  have  been  waving  the  Task  Force 
goodbye  from  the  quay-side. 

As  it  was  at  10  pm  on  Sunday  4th  April,  reacting  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  demands  on 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  MoD  Press  Office  telephoned  me  and  said  that  Seamark  had  been 
given  permission  to  sail  with  the  Task  Force-together  with  representatives  from  the  other 
papers  who  had  earlier  been  excluded. 

At  midnight,  Seamark  checked  in  at  HMS  Nelson,  the  Portsmouth  shore-base,  and  was 
immediately  taken  under  the  caring  wing  of  the  Royal  Navy. 


Censorship 

Procedures  for  vetting  copy  and  despatches  could  at  best  be  described  as  erratic.  Most 
of  the  amateurish  censorship  seemed  to  take  place  at  source.  By  this,  I mean  by  MoD 
Press  Officers  aboard  the  Task  Force  ships  and  in  the  field. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  days  the  five  journalists  aboard  HMS  Invincible  (Daily  Star,  The 
Sun,  The  Times,  The  Daily  Telegraph  and  The  Guardian)  had  direct  communication  with 
their  offices  via  radio-telephones.  Their  copy  was  type-written,  censored  by  the  MoD 
representative  aboard,  Roger  Goodwin,  and  then  telephoned— normally  with  Goodwin 
monitoring  the  call  to  step  in  if  and  when  he  thought  necessary. 

Once  the  radio -telephone  was  out  of  range.  Seamark  became  dependant  on  the  ship’s 
communication  room.  All  copy  had  to  be  sent  by  signal  to  the  MoD  for  on-passing  to 
relative  offices. 

The  signals— like  all  press  matters  throughout  the  conflict— were  rated  low  priority  and, 
despite  the  goodwill  of  Royal  Naval  Radio  Officers,  major  delays  in  transmission  of 
stories  became  the  norm. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  to  Ascension  Islands  when  hard  news  stories  were  relatively  few 
and  far  between,  this  problem  was  infuriating.  For  stories  to  be  received  in  London 
newspaper  offices  for  publication  the  following  morning,  copy  had  to  be  submitted  to 
Goodwin  by  mid-morning  at  the  latest.  For  much  of  the  time  the  daily  paper  correspondents 
were  working  to  evening  paper  deadlines. 

Once  beyond  Ascension  Islands  where  major  news  stories  became  a daily  occurrence  the 
problems  for  the  Press  simply  multiplied.  Our  correspondent  was  not  helped  by  the 
seeming  inability  of  Mr  Goodwin,  the  MoD  embarked  Press  Officer,  to  appreciate  the  very 
essence  of  popular  newspaper  reporting — speed  in  getting  stories  back  to  the  office. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  after  handing  over  a story  hastily  gathered  and  written,  the 
copy  was  censored,  and  then  put  into  the  Communications  Room  for  despatch.  One  hour 
later  it  was  seen  sticking  out  of  Mr  Goodwin’s  pocket. 

Repeated  requests  to  get  Mr  Goodwin  to  act  quickly  were  simply  ignored.  It  was  felt 
that  his  knowledge  of  Fleet  Street  deadlines  was  somewhat  inadequate — possibly  explained, 
I understand,  by  the  fact  that  before  joining  the  MoD  he  was  an  Agricultural  Corre- 
spondent for  a Midlands  newspaper. 

On  one  occasion  aboard  HMS  Invincible , a fairly  strong  story  broke  at  around  midnight 
and  Mr  Goodwin  was  informed  by  the  Royal  Navy  Officers.  He  did  not  awaken  the 
sleeping  correspondents  because  he  apparently  did  not  realise  that  newspapers  can,  in  an 
emergency,  include  copy  received  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

I understand  from  Seamark  that  every  major  sea  story  was  “missed”  by  the  correspon- 
dents aboard  Invincible  because  of  inconsistent  censorship  on  the  part  of  Mr  Goodwin. 
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When  the  General  Belgrano  was  torpedoed,  correspondents  aboard  Invincible  heard  the 
information,  unofficially,  only  hours  after  the  incident  from  friendly  crewmen.  But  they 
were  refused  permission  to  write  a pooled  story  (to  ease  communications)  for  “security” 
reasons. 

Two  hours  later,  details  of  the  Belgrano  action  were  broadcast  on  the  BBC  World 
Service  from  information  obtained  from  the  MoD  in  London. 

Apparently,  this  sort  of  thing  happened  time  after  time:  the  V bomber  raid  on  Stanley 
airfield,  the  attack  on  HMS  Sheffield , the  two  Sea  Harriers  from  Invincible  lost  in  a mid- 
air accident . . . 

In  a report  on  this  matter  to  me,  Seamark  said : 

“We  were  gagged  on  every  major  story  by  the  MoD  representative  on  board— only  to 
hear  basic  details  of  a story  to  which  we  were  actually  witnesses  coming  over  the  World 
Service.  We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  biggest  news  story  of  the  decade  and  simply  not 
being  allowed  to  write  it. 

“Once  a story  we  wanted  to  write  had  been  heard  on  the  radio,  our  copy,  said  Mr 
Goodwin,  could  be  released  from  the  ship. 

“He  did  not  realise  that  the  three  to  five  hour  delay  in  actually  getting  our  story  off 
the  ship  once  we  had  been  given  the  go-ahead  meant  our  copy  would  never  make  the 
following  day’s  paper.” 

The  correspondents  aboard  Invincible  requested  permission  for  their  stories  on  major 
incidents  to  be  sent  to  the  MoD  in  London  and  then  released  simultaneously  when  the 
news  of  a particular  incident  was  announced.  This  was  refused. 

Invincible's  Captain  Jeremy  Black — a man  for  whom  Seamark  has  the  utmost  praise — 
attempted  to  instigate  this  procedure  and  told  Seamark  that  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  it.  His 
Signal  to  Northwood  was  unanswered. 

As  journalists,  the  Invincible  Press  team  expected  that  the  MoD  Press  Officer  would  be 
totally  familiar  with  this  type  of  operation  and  news  dissemination. 


Briefings 


Arrangements  for  briefing  “off  the  record”  in  London  left  much  to  be  desired.  It  was  not 
so  much  what  information  was  given  out  as  what  was  deliberately  withheld  because  of  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  Press,  or  what  was  simply  not  known  about  the  situation  by 
briefing  officers. 


Frequently,  American  reporters  were  much  better  informed  by  their  offices  in  the  States 
as  to  how  the  war  in  the  South  Atlantic  was  going,  than  were  the  MoD  briefing  officers. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  US  State  Department,  which  was  closely  monitoring 
every  step  taken  by  ourselves,  were  telling  their  newspaper  men  what  the  situation  was. 
This  in  turn,  led  to  several  embarrassed  silences  when  questions  were  pitched  by  American 
reporters  to  MoD  men  in  London. 

Editors’  briefings  were  often  quite  farcical  in  that  information  was  deliberately  withheld. 
I attended  most  of  these  briefings  which  were  usually  chaired  by  the  Permanent  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Frank  Cooper. 

I was  originally  under  the  impression  that  the  reason  for  these  top  level  briefings  was  to 
establish  mutual  trust  and  understanding  between  the  MoD  and  the  Press  so  that  certain 
information  which  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  may  not  have  wanted  held  up  to  the  public  eye  could 
be  discussed  and  explained.  This  was  a naive  dream  on  the  part  of  myself  and  most  Editors. 

On  one  memorable  occasion  we  left  such  a briefing  totally  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  two 
of  our  Harriers  were  missing.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  our  reporters  were  asking  questions 
about  these  missing  aircraft  at  the  general  press  conference  downstairs.  The  result  was  that 
when  we  returned  to  our  offices,  we  were  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  what  had  happened.  When 
I raised  this  with  Sir  Frank  at  his  next  meeting,  he  suggested  that  he  wished  to  protect  the 
Harrier  pilots’  next  of  kin.  Had  he  and  his  aides  had  the  foresight  to  explain  the  situation 
to  us,  we,  as  Editors,  would  have  prevented  any  of  our  staff  needlessly  pestering  the  MoD 
Press  Office. 


We  would  have  made  sure  that  no-one  intruded  on  private  grief  in  any  approach  to  the 
pilots’  families.  When  we  are  not  told  the  facts,  our  life  is  made  so  much  more  difficult. 
And,  certainly,  had  we  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  MoD,  we  would  havg. 


able  to  call  off  our  investigators  until  an  official  statement  was  ready. 
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As  it  was  the  Editor,  Mr  Lloyd  Turner,  instructed  all  staff  that  on  no  account  were  any 
representatives  of  the  Daily  Star  to  approach  relatives  of  the  Falkland  Islands  dead. 

D Notices 

The  Secretary  of  the  D Notice  Committee,  Rear  Admiral  W N Ash,  was  always  readily 
available  to  give  his  guidance  on  any  matter  of  a sensitive  nature,  and,  during  the  Falklands 
conflict  conducted  his  part  of  the  operation  with  total  efficiency.  Because  of  this,  he  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  apply  a D Notice  to  material  used  by  the  Daily  Star. 

MoD  briefings 

Most  of  the  MoD  briefings  were  attended  by  Daily  Star  Defence  Correspondent,  Tony 
Smith.  We  will  therefore  answer  this  question  in  two  parts. 

Mr  Smith  wishes  the  Defence  Committee  to  know : 

“The  MoD  performance  was  inept,  incompetent  and  obstructive.  Brian  Hitchen  voiced 
the  disquiet  felt  by  all  national  newspaper  editors  in  a series  of  representations  to  the  MoD, 
and  his  criticism  was  universally  welcomed  by  defence  correspondents  because  of  thetotal 
blanket  on  information  through  official  channels  which  operated  virtually  throughout  the 
crisis. 

“The  early  weeks  of  the  campaign  were  memorable  only  for  the  alleged  public  press 
briefings  by  Ian  McDonald,  who  is  a career  civil  servant,  not  a trained  public  relations 
official.  And  it  showed.  The  MoD  was  confused  from  the  start.  First,  McDonald  for 
instance,  refused  to  say  which  ships  from  the  Royal  Navy  were  sailing.  Then  a list  of  ships 
in  the  first  wave  of  the  Task  Force  was  released.  Then  the  blanket  for  other  ships  was  put 
on  again.  It  was  absurd  and  infuriating.  But  the  MoD  has  a catch-all  get  out ...  ‘It  was  for 
operational  reasons.’  It  was  a phrase  used  endlessly  to  block  every  inquiry  which  went 
beyond  the  terse  and  most  uninformative  daily  press  release. 

“We  protested  endlessly  behind  the  scenes  at  the  lack  of  information.  We  pointed  out 
that  without  official  details  of  incidents  we  had  no  choice  but  to  rely  on  other  contacts  to 
get  to  the  facts.  And  this,  in  turn,  meant  that  really  sensitive  material  could  emerge.  We 
were  all  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  would  not  want  to  publish  details  which  genuinely 
put  lives  at  risk. 

“We  were  enraged  that  normal  practice  was  not  carried  out.  The  MoD  has  always 
operated  on  a basis  of  trust  and  off  the  record  briefings  with  accredited  defence  corre- 
spondents. But,  initially  at  least,  this  system  broke  down  and  officially  we  were  given  no 
more  information  than  the  man  from  Pravda. 

“The  protests  finally  brought  some  changes,  and  weekly  private  briefings  for  us  were 
set  up  with  Sir  Frank  Cooper.  These  were  far  more  valuable  and  informative  . . . though 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  worse  than  the  studied  evasiveness  and  admitted  deceptions 
of  the  ambiguous  Mr  McDonald. 

(After  admitting  the  helicopter  crash  landings  on  South  Georgia  some  time  after  the 
event  McDonald  admitted  publicly  that  he  would  ‘lie  by  ommission’  whenever  necessary 
to  protect  the  operation.) 

“The  ambiguities  were  endless.  It  seemed  impossible  at  times  to  get  a straight  answer  to  a 
straight  question.  Sometimes  it  descended  into  pure  farce,  for  example  the  time  when 
McDonald  insisted  for  days  that  a lady  in  Buenos  Aires  had  requested  records  for  ‘the 
Perez  brothers’  in  Port  Stanley  when  it  was  evident  to  everybody  that  the  radio  station 
playing  the  ‘requests’  was  being  run  by  British  Intelligence  as  part  of  the  propaganda  war, 
Why  did  not  the  MoD  simply  own  up?  Propaganda  is  a legitimate  tool  in  warfare  and 
they’d  only  succeeded  in  making  themselves  look  foolish  while  apparently  treating  the 
Press  Corps  like  children — and  children  with  a low  IQ  at  that. 

“Most  of  the  McDonald  briefings  were  a waste  of  time  though  occasionally  he  did 
confirm  stories  we  had  run  the  night  before! 

“The  off  the  record  briefings  with  Sir  Frank  were  in  a different  league.  Here  was  a 
master  of  the  art  of  passing  carefully  sifted  information.  It  was  really  a question  of  reading 
between  the  lines.  For  example,  on  the  eve  of  the  invasion  at  San  Carlos  he  said  there 
would  be  a series  of  hit  and  run  raids  similar  to  Pebble  Island. 

“But  in  the  waffle,  he  said  troops  would  be  hitting  some  substantial  targets.  This  seemed 
a clear  inference  to  me  that  a major  operation  was  on  the  cards,  and  with  a few  inquiries  1 
was  able  to  write  the  full  scale  invasion  story;  and  indeed  the  landings  were  confirmed  the 
next  day. 
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“Some  correspondents  who  did  not  interpret  the  message  correctly  protested  to  Sir 
Frank  later.  But  he  said:  ‘Well,  there  were  smash  and  grab  raids  as  diversions.  It  developed 
into  something  else  as  well.  That’s  my  story  and  I’m  sticking  to  it.’  I think  that  episode 
says  an  awful  lot  about  relations  with  the  MoD  throughout. 

“Inevitably,  with  such  strained  and  difficult  relations  it  was  necessary  to  develop  as  many 
sources  as  possible  to  keep  a jump  ahead  of  the  opposition.  So  we  knew  many  of  the 
military  movements  long  before  they  were  officially  announced. 

“We  knew  of  the  advance  on  Goose  Green  and  reported  it  in  advance  of  the  Ministry 
announcement.  We  knew  of  the  Gurkhas  ashore  well  in  advance  of  official  confirmation. 
We  knew  of  the  push  along  the  northern  coastline  too,  but  typical  of  the  absurdities  the 
official  ‘leak’  was  a radio  broadcast  to  the  Falklands  by  Governor  Hunt  while  the  MoD 
was  refusing  to  talk  at  all  about  troop  movements. 

“But,  whenever  requested,  we  dealt  with  news  sensitively  and  responsibly.  For  example,  at 
Bluff  Cove,  we  learned  in  advance  that  the  Welsh  Guards  had  made  the  now  famous  phone 
call  and  lightning  push  towards  Bluff  Cove.  When  the  MoD  realised  we  had  the  story  they 
pleaded  with  us  not  to  publish,  and  Sir  Frank  told  us  at  a briefing  that  this  was  because  one 
supply  ship  was  still  in  the  area  and  waiting  to  go  out  under  cover  of  darkness.  This  was  not 
true  ...  he  did  not  have  the  confidence  to  tell  us  that  a massive  and  potentially  suicidal 
landing  was  going  on.  But  we  deleted  reference  to  Bluff  Cove  from  our  story. 

“One  of  the  rare  occasions  we  were  taken  into  the  MoD’s  full  confidence  was  over  the 
unexploded  bombs.  We  were  officially  told  that  many  ships  had  been  hit,  but  the  Argen- 
tinians were  fusing  them  wrongly  and  the  mechanisms  were  not  working  on  low  level 
delivery.  The  MoD  quite  rightly  maintained  that  if  this  information  reached  the  junta  they 
would  take  the  necessary  steps  and  ships  would  be  in  greater  danger.  Not  one  correspondent 
breached  that  trust.  Similarly,  we  also  omitted  as  a newspaper  to  mention  ships  which  had 
been  crippled  because  they  also  could  have  become  targets  for  enermy  bombers  if  their 
defences  were  down. 

“ Unfortunately , there  was  no  give  and  take  by  the  MoD.  As  the  war  reached  its  climax 
there  was  a total  blackout  on  all  developments  regarding  the  British  push  on  Port  Stanley, 
though  Sir  Frank  did  say  that  Two  Sisters  was  taken  before  it  actually  was!  But  by  that 
time  we  were  well  settled  into  a routine  of  ignoring  the  official  machine  and  finding  out 
from  other  sources  what  was  really  going  on.  The  MoD  laboured  throughout  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  if  they  told  us  nothing  then  nothing  would  be  published.  They 
seemed  to  have  little  real  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  national  newspapers. 

“There  was  even  one  occasion  when  we  wanted  a simply  off  the  record  fact : was  the 
Star’s  adopted  ship  Andromeda  with  the  Task  Force.  No  comment,  said  the  MoD,  even 
though  we  said  it  was  not  for  publication  but  so  we  could  send  our  good  wishes.  Of  course, 
we  found  out  and  sent  the  lads  some  goodies.  But  what  a way  to  run  a war !” 

Comparison  with  other  wars 

You  will  realise,  Gentlemen,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  rake  in  the  combined  ex- 
periences of  the  rest  of  my  staff  on  foreign  assignments.  I will,  therefore,  concentrate  on 
my  own  experiences  in  various  theatres  of  war.  These  are  not  inextensive  in  that  they  cover 
two  tours  of  Vietnam,  two  Middle  East  wars,  two  Indo-Pakistan  conflicts,  together  with 
terrorist  activities  in  Cyprus  and  extensive  guerilla  operations  in  Central  America. 

I was  a New  York  based  correspondent  on  the  Daily  Mirror  for  seven  years  and  worked 
out  of  Paris  as  Foreign  Correspondent  for  two  years.  I can  claim  to  have  reasonable 
experience  in  war  coverage. 

Bearing  in  mind,  with  the  exception  of  Cyprus  where  British  Troops  were  operating, 
that  I was  a visitor  in  the  fields  of  conflict  already  mentioned,  the  facilities  extendedby 
the  Governments  on  whichever  side  I happened  to  find  myself  were  extensive.  The 
Americans  were,  without  doubt,  the  best  communicators  and  would  have  been  Quite 
horrified  at  the  appalling  mess  made  by  the  MoD  in  the  propaganda  war  over  the  FaJk- 
lands.  Propaganda  does  not  necessarily  mean  someone  telling  and  reporting  a whole  string 
of  untruths.  In  my  book,  it  simply  means  telling  it  as  it  is.  And  quickly.  Propaganda 
rumours  are  dumped  in  the  waste  baskets. 

I do  not  know  of  any  British  correspondent  who  has  ever  slanted  a battle  report  or 
knowingly  put  troops’  lives  at  risk.  But  Mao  Tse  Tung  was  only  75  / right  when  he  said. 
“Power  comes  from  the  barrel  of  a gun”.  In  an  age  of  near  instant  communication,  power 
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also  bounces  down  a beam  from  a communications  satellite  and  goes  to  the  side  which 
tells  the  story  first! 

The  Israelis  are  masters  of  this  art,  and  I have  never,  ever  met  an  obstructive  Israeli 
Army  Press  Officer. 

The  Israelis  also  practise  rigid  censorship.  But  they  do  have  the  sense  to  make  sure  that 
reporters’  copy  gets  out  with  all  possible  speed  and  that  correspondents  are  given  every 
possible  assistance  in  the  field. 

In  every  conflict  I have  covered,  high  ranking  officers  are  made  instantly  available  to  the 
Press  and  among  senior  officers  and  respected  journalists  a bond  is  quickly  created  which 
establishes  mutual  trust  and  understanding  of  the  other  man’s  job.  To  a lesser  degree  even 
raggy-trousered  guerillas  are  aware  of  the  power  of  communication. 

Means  of  communication 

Technical  means  available  for  communication  with  correspondents  in  the  field  were 
difficult, and  despite  the  willingness  of  MoD  Press  Offices  in  London  to  accept  messagesfor 
on-passing  to  the  correspondents,  none  of  the  signals  from  this  office  ever  reached  Seamark. 
Eventually,  we  were  able  to  speak  with  Seamark  by  telex  directly  from  our  office  in  Fleet 
Street  to  the  cable  office  in  Port  Stanley,  by  which  time,  of  course,  the  Argentinians  had 
surrendered. 

Actual  arrangements  for  getting  copy  back  from  the  ships  to  the  office  were  poor. 
Towards  the  end  of  Seamark’s  time  on  Invincible  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Invincible  Press 
group  were  restricted  to  a total  transmission  of  700  words  a day,  and  a ship’s  officer 
religiously  counted  and  logged  every  word  they  typed.  There  was  no  facility  for  contacting 
the  office  directly  and  brief  but  important  messages  tagged  on  the  end  of  copy  were 
frequently  “mislaid". 

One  week  before  the  invasion,  Seamark  was  allowed  a telephone  call  by  MARISAT 
from  a supply  ship  to  London — a facility  regularly  afforded  to  Michael  Nicholson  and 
Brian  Hanrahan  of  ITN  and  BBC  Television  News  aboard  Hermes. 

Facilities 

The  Daily  Star  was  acutely  aware  that  the  paramount  consideration  during  the  whole 
Falklands  Conflict  was  to  secure  the  Islands  as  soon  as  possible  and  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  casualties.  Given  that  relations  between  the  Press  and  Forces  were  good, 
something  went  dreadfully  wrong  in  the  organisation  and  liaison  between  the  Press  and 
the  MoD  Public  Information  Officers. 

As  the  landing  day  approached,  the  five  journalists  aboard  Invincible  asked  to  be 
transferred  to  troop  carrying  ships  and  go  ashore.  On  the  day  before  the  landing  the 
Invincible  Press  group  was  told  it  was  being  transferred  to  a supply  ship  which  was  leaving 
the  carrier  group  ( Hermes  and  Invincible)  and  joining  the  amphibious  craft  heading  for 
San  Carlos.  They  were  also  told  that  the  supply  ship  they  boarded  had  MARISAT 
communication.  They  boarded  RFA  Resource — an  ammunition  ship — that  evening,  only 
to  be  told  it  was  staying  with  the  carrier  group  and  that  the  MARISAT  system  had  been 
out  of  action  for  several  days. 

They  discovered  that  this  fact  had  been  known  by  the  MoD  representative  who  sent  them 
aboard.  For  three  days,  five  national  newspaper  reporters  from  the  Daily  Star,  The  Times, 
the  Sun,  the  Guardian  and  the  Daily  Telegraph,  remained  at  sea  while  the  British  troops  went 
ashore. 

Communications  were  eventually  restored,  by  which  time  Seamark  and  his  colleagues 
had  no  story  left  to  file  and  could  only  try  to  explain  their  plight  to  their  Editors. 

RFA  Resource  finally  entered  San  Carlos  Bay  on  the  Monday  after  the  invasion  and  for 
two  days  sat  in  the  middle  of  San  Carlos  water  being  bombed  and  strafed  by  Argentine 
jets.  I am  not  complaining  about  the  danger — that  was  part  of  their  job.  What  I am 
complaining  about  and  I am  still  most  concerned  about  is  that  they  were  being  refused 
permission  to  travel  the  last  quarter  of  a mile  to  land  on  the  Falkland  Islands  to  report  the 
land  battle  first-hand.  That  is  what  I had  sent  Seamark  8,000  miles  to  do. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr  Goodwin  signed  a letter  of  authority  giving  Seamark  and  his  colleagues 
permission  to  go  ashore.  They  were  taken  ashore  by  helicopter  but  were  told  to  leave  the 
following  morning  by  MoD  representative  Alan  Percival  and  Royal  Marine  Public  Re- 
lations Captain  David  Nicholls  who  explained  that  there  were  too  many  reporters  ashore 
already  and  that  there  was  no  kit  available  for  them  to  survive  the  bitterly  cold  weather. 
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They  were  further  told  that  as  all  copy  from  the  shore-based  correspondents  was  being 
pooled,  Percival  and  Nicholls  saw  no  reason  why  Seamark  and  his  colleagues  needed  to  be 
ashore  anyway. 

I can  appreciate  the  explanation  as  to  the  lack  of  kit,  but  I do  not  believe  the  Defence 
Committee  would  feel  it  was  up  to  Mr  Percival  and  Captain  Nicholls  to  decide  whether 
the  presence  of  these  men  was  necessary  to  the  coverage  of  the  ground  conflict. 

Quite  properly,  after  enduring  one  night  on  the  Islands  without  even  the  benefit  of  a 
sleeping  bag,  the  Group  decided  it  would  have  been  foolhardy  to  risk  living  ashore  without 
proper  equipment. 

The  next  five  days  were  spent  by  the  Press  group  aboard  Sir  Geraint  with  little  access 
to  any  information. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  Seamark  and  the  group  sent  a signal  to  London  saying  that 
they  had  been  told  that  they  were  “effectively  off  the  Island  for  at  least  ten  days  and” 
asking  that  all  pressure  be  applied  at  this  end  for  equal  treatment  for  all  correspondents. 

On  receipt  of  this  signal  I telephoned  the  office  of  Sir  Frank  Cooper  to  discuss  the 
matter  and  at  4 p.m.  that  afternoon  I sent  a hand-delivered  letter  to  Sir  Frank  expressing 
my  dismay  at  the  situation. 

At  6 p.m.  Sir  Frank  met  myself  and  the  other  Editors  in  his  office  and  explained  that 
he  would  do  everything  possible  to  make  sure  that  our  people  were  put  back  ashore,  and 
he  promised  that  not  only  would  signals  be  sent  immediately  to  the  embarked  MoD 
Press  Officers  and  the  Commander  of  the  Land  Forces,  but  that  our  correspondents 
would  also  be  told  of  the  arrangements  to  take  them  ashore.  The  MoD  also  promised  at 
that  meeting  to  transmit  messages  from  Editors  to  their  correspondents  to  this  effect.  I 
expressed  my  thanks  to  Sir  Frank  the  next  day. 

Seamark  did  not  receive  either  of  the  promised  cables. 

And  it  was  not  until  two  days  later  our  correspondents  went  ashore  to  link  up  with 
Five  Bigade.  They  were  each  issued  with  a sleeping  bag,  a wind-proof  jacket,  a second- 
hand pair  of  boots,  a vest  and  two  pairs  of  thick  socks — hardly  survival  gear  and  nothing 
like  the  equipment  handed  out  to  correspondents  on  the  S.S.  Canberra  or  that  worn  by 
MoD  Press  Officers. 

Communication  problems  ashore  were  horrendous.  All  copy  was  handed  to  MoD 
representatives  by  whoever  the  correspondent  could  find  to  transport  the  stories  back 
to  the  satellite  link  at  Ajax  Bay. 

Seamark  was  filing  up  to  two  stories  a day,  but  it  was  only  when  he  managed  to  speak 
by  telephone  with  us  in  London  several  days  after  Port  Stanley  fell  that  he,  and  we, 
discovered  that  many  of  his  stories  had  been  completely  lost. 

Seamark  was  in  a landing  craft  alongside  Sir  Galahad  when  she  was  bombed.  He  filed 
an  eye-witness  account  to  be  added  to  a major  news  story  filed  by  other  reporters  on  the 
attack.  Their  stories,  together  with  his,  were  handed  to  Lt.-Col.  David  Dunn,  P.R.  with 
Five  Brigade  Headquarters.  Their  stories  got  back  to  London.  Seamark’s  eye-witness 
account  was  “mislaid”,  despite  the  other  correspondents  marking  their  copy  “take  in 
eye-witness  account  by  Mick  Seamark,  Daily  Star”. 

When  the  Argentinians  eventually  surrendered  there  was  again  confusion  by  MoD 
Press  Officers  on  coverage.  During  the  preceding  weekend  battles,  a 48-hour  blackout 
had  been  imposed  on  news — but  no-one  told  the  journalists. 

When  the  correspondents  walked  into  Port  Stanley  on  Monday,  they  filed  probably 
the  most  important  despatch  of  the  war.  Because  of  time  difficulties  reporters  filed  pooled 
despatches  which  were  sent  by  helicopter  back  to  San  Carlos  for  transmission. 

The  stories  told  the  world  that  Britain  had  won  the  war,  but  the  MoD  PRO  was  said 
to  have  misinterpreted  a signal  on  Press  handling  and  there  was  a confusing  delay  of 
several  hours  resulting  in  everyone  missing  their  deadlines. 

In  a report  to  me,  Seamark  said: — 

“It  was  the  final  incident  in  a three  month  long  campaign  of  ineptitude  and  in- 
efficiency by  MoD  representatives  who — with  the  odd  exception — were  simply  out  of 

their  depth  in  handling  a news  story  of  this  dimension. 
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“There  was  little  complaint  about  the  uniformed  P.R.  officers  attached  with  reporters 
at  sea  or  on  land.  Despite  a lack  of  any  practical  journalistic  experience  in  the  past, 
these  men  immediately  grasped  the  needs  of  national  newspaper  men  and  could  not 
be  faulted  in  their  liaison  work  between  ourselves  and  the  various  units. 

“Similarly,  the  relationship  between  servicemen  and  reporters  was  superb.  We  were 
accepted  immediately  on  every  ship  or  with  every  Army  unit.  In  the  field,  away  from 
the  MoD  “Minders”,  the  relationship  between  reporters  and  Senior  Army  Officers 
was  excellent.  We  were  taken  into  their  confidence  and  trusted  with  information.  We 
were  actually  part  of  that  particular  fighting  force.  Censorship  was  unnecessary  in 
these  circumstances — and  indeed  many  instances  during^  the  war.  This  was  something 
the  MoD  Representatives  simply  could  not  understand.” 

National  interest 

The  Daily  Star  always  acts  in  the  national  interest  whether  in  times  of  peace  or  conflict, 
and  was  always  careful  to  check  out  all  information  obtained  from  non-official  sources 
which  may  have  had  operational  implications. 

Every  time  information  was  received  from  an  unofficial  source  one  of  my  staff  tele- 
phoned the  MoD  Press  Office  seeking  guidance  on  these  matters. 

They  were  usually  told  “we  have  no  information”  or  “no  comment”. 

It  may  well  have  been  that  the  MoD  did  not  have  any  information  but  my  staff  gained 
the  distinct  impression  that  someone  was  stonewalling. 

On  one  occasion,  one  of  my  colleagues  who  was  writing  a background  story  asked  the 
MoD  Press  Office  what  the  weather  was  like  in  the  South  Atlantic.  He  was  told:  “Can't 
answer  that,  it's  classified”! 

General  comments 

In  the  event  of  further  major  conflicts,  I would  suggest  that  the  Committee  considers  the 
possibility  of  the  MoD  bringing  in  professional  communicators  straight  away. 

The  MoD  Press  Office  may  well  be  able  to  handle  normal  day  to  day  enquiries  in  peace- 
time, but  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  totally  out  of  it’s  depth  in  trying  to  cope  with  the  demands 
of  newspapers,  radio  and  television. 

The  result  was  a tremendous  loss  of  goodwill  and  frayed  tempers  on  both  sides,  and  a 
resounding  defeat  for  Britain  in  the  propaganda  battle.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  “Yes,  but  we 
won  the  war”.  Suppose  we  hadn’t. 

I am  heartened  to  see  a journalist  of  the  calibre  of  Mr  Harry  Chapman-Pincher  has  been 
appointed  as  an  additional  Specialist  Adviser  to  the  Defence  Committee. 

With  respect,  Gentlemen,  I would  suggest  that  Mr  Chapman-Pincher  has  been  brought 
in  at  least  three  months  too  late.  When  it  was  obvious  that  a major  confrontation  was 
going  to  take  place,  specialists  like  Mr  Chapman-Pincher  should  have  been  immediately 
seconded  from  Fleet  Street  to  the  MoD  Press  Office.  Ideally,  they  would  have  been  men 
respected  by  their  colleagues  who  were  able  to  understand  and  cater  for  the  needs  of  Fleet 
Street  and  television,  and  at  the  same  time  guard  the  interests  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 

A highly  respected  and  experienced  Picture  Editor  and  Television  Executive  should  also 
have  been  seconded  to  the  MoD.  The  lack  of  pictures  from  the  South  Atlantic,  until  such  a 
terribly  late  stage  in  the  game,  made  us  a laughing  stock  around  the  world.  I have  never, 
ever  subscribed  to  the  flimsy  excuses  for  non-transmission  of  pictures. 

The  benefits  to  the  Ministry  from  a group  of  people  from  Fleet  Street  must  be  obvious, 
as  their  colleagues  would  know  them  personally  or  by  reputation. 

From  the  reports  coming  back  from  correspondents  with  the  Task  Force  it  is  clear  that 
relations  between  themselves  and  the  embarked  Press  Officers  from  the  MoD  quickly 
broke  down.  But  throughout  the  campaign  the  journalists  maintained  war  relations  with 
the  serving  officers  and,  if  anything,  this  bond  became  much  stronger  as  the  conflict  went 
on. 

In  fact,  as  trust  and  confidence  between  officers  and  the  Press  increased,  mis-trust  and 
dislike  between  the  MoD  field  Press  Representatives  and  the  journalists  increased  at  the 
same  rate. 

This  really  calls  into  question  the  necessity  of  sending  MoD  Press  Officers  into  the  field 
at  all.  Why  not  leave  it  to  the  Army  Public  Relations  men  in  the  field  who  not  only  know 
their  job,  but  are  aware  of  the  Army-Navy  position,  and  would  be  in  a much  better  situ- 
ation to  act  as  censors  in  the  field  than  someone  whose  experience  before  joining  the  MoD 
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Press  Office  had  been  restricted  to  working  for  newspapers  in  the  Provinces. 

Final  censorship  would,  of  course,  still  take  place  at  the  MoD  in  London. 

Example  of  inconsistent  censorship 

In  the  pooled  copy  after  Sir  Galahad  was  hit,  there  is  a reference  to  a young  guardsman, 
20-year-old  Stephen  Dobbin.  The  despatch  quoted  him  as  saying,  minutes  after  the  attack 
“Just  tell  my  mum  I’m  safe,  and  keep  your  chin  up.  We’ll  get  the  bastards  next  time.” 

In  the  event,  however,  the  details  of  Guardsman  Dobbin  were  bracketed  by  an  MoD 
censor  in  London,  who  points  out  in  brackets  at  the  end  of  the  despatch : 

(“The  next  of  kin  of  Stephen  Dobbin  have  not  yet  been  informed  therefore  we  would 
appreciate  his  name  not  being  mentioned)” 

This  is  total  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  censor.  The  whole  point  of  that  item  was  that 
Dobbin  was  not  only  alive  and  well  but  sending  his  mum  a message  to  keep  her  chin  up ! 

July  1982  Brian  Hitchen 

15.  Memorandum  by  The  Scotsman  (DF20,  1981-82) 

Briefings 

We  had  no  complaints  about  the  briefing  system  in  as  much  that  we  had  the  same 
access  to  it  as  other  main  defence  correspondents.  Any  criticism  must  be  in  terms  of  the 
MoD’s  overall  handling  of  the  Falklands  conflict.  They  appeared  to  obstruct  or  misin- 
form the  media  rather  than  inform  them;  an  absurd  attitude  in  an  age  of  rapid  com- 
munication. However,  we  do  accept  that  while  there  were  conflicts  between  the  Whitehall 
version  of  events  and  that  which  came  back  from  the  South  Atlantic,  this  could  usually 
be  accounted  for  by  the  time  taken  to  process  information  at  the  MoD  in  London.  We 
will  return  to  this  point  later. 

Self-censorship 

Throughout  the  conflict  we  fleshed  out  the  official  version  of  events  with  information 
gleaned  from  our  own  sources,  but  on  two  occasions  we  decided  not  to  run  a story.  In 
common  with  many  other  newspapers  we  knew  of  the  formation  of  the  second  beach- 
head at  Fitzroy-Bluff  Cove  as  early  as  Saturday,  June  5 but  agreed  not  to  use  the  informa- 
tion lest  this  invite  an  Argentine  air  raid.  This  attack  finally  came  on  June  8 in  spite  of  the 
voluntary  news  blackout.  Earlier  in  the  conflict,  when  task  force  vessels  were  attacked 
on  May  12,  we  discovered  that  the  ship  which  survived  when  a bomb  passed  straight 
through  her  was  HMS  Glasgow . We  agreed  to  a request  that  for  operational  reasons 
we  should  not  name  her  but  The  Glasgow  Herald — who  could  not  attend  the  briefing  at 
which  this  request  was  made — ran  the  story  on  May  15,  naming  the  ship. 

General  Comments 

It  seemed  to  us  that  it  was  not  so  much  a change  in  organisation  as  a change  in  attitude 
which  was  required.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  an  age  of  modern  telecommunications 
there  had  to  be  delays  of  anything  from  24  hours  to  several  days  before  basic  facts  were 
released.  Apart  from  delays,  there  were  specific  cases  of  “misinformation”  being  fed  out. 
The  worst  abuses  are  detailed  below. 

(1)  In  the  days  immediately  after  the  Falklands  were  invaded  it  was  repeatedly 
implied  by  the  MoD  that  the  nuclear  submarine  HMS  Superb  was  patrolling  the  Southern 
Atlantic — clearly  a strong  deterrent  to  Argentine  shipping  but  later  proven  to  be  untrue. 

(2)  It  was  repeatedly  and  categorically  stated  that  there  would  be  no  mass  “D-Day 
style  landing”  on  East  Falkland.  Again,  this  gave  a deliberately  misleading  impression. 

(3)  On  April  24  Ian  McDonald  told  the  daily  Press  briefing  that  “The  task  force  has 
not  landed  anywhere”  in  an  effort  to  allay  persistent  rumours  that  the  recapture  of 
South  Georgia  was  under  way.  He  refused  to  define  the  vocabulary  he  was  using,  even 
to  the  extent  of  telling  us  whether  the  phrase  “task  force”  included  the  men  on  board  the 
ships.  On  April  25  the  recapture  of  South  Georgia  was  announced,  but  it  was  three  weeks 
before  it  was  finally  admitted  that  two  helicopters  had  crashed  on  the  island  on  April  22 
—pre-dating  Mr  McDonald’s  assertion. 

(4)  It  became  increasingly  clear  as  the  conflict  wore  on  that  bad  news  was  taking  far 
longer  to  come  out  than  good  news,  presumably  in  the  belief  that  the  effect  would  be 
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dulled  This  applied  to  casualties  on  both  sides.  Goose  Green  and  Darwin  were  retaken 
on  Mav  28  but  Argentine  casualties  were  not  revealed  until  June  1 — a day  when  allega- 
tions of  napalm  stocks  and  white  flag  abuse  lessened  their  impact  anyway.  Photographs 
throughout  the  campaign  were  painfully  slow  in  coming  and  tended  to  be  bland— again 
leading  to  the  impression  that  the  war  was  being  deliberately  sanitised  . 

f51  Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  case  of  misinformation  was  the  manipulation  of 
British  casualty  figures  in  the  Fitzroy-Bluff  C?ve  air  attack.  On  Friday,  June  11-three 
days  after  the  tragedy — rumours  were  circulating  that  as  many  as  200  may  have  died  and 
yet  John  Nott  told  journalists  at  a background  briefing  “speculate  as  you  wish”.  This 
seemed  cynical,  given  the  numbers  of  relatives  involved,  and  the  later  claim  that  it  was 
intended  to  lull  the  Argentines  into  a false  sense  of  security  scarcely  seems  justified. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  case  the  correct  casualty  figure  was  fed  out  first 
through  the  political  lobby.  This  clash  between  what  was  put  out  through  the  parlia- 
mentary lobby  and  what  came  out  through  the  MoD  was  a feature  of  the  whole  Falklands 
story  • political  journalists  were  being  fed  a line  for  reasons  of  political  expediency  rather 
than  factual  accuracy.  The  recapture  of  the  islands  in  “days  not  weeks”  was  out  out  very 
early  on  flying  in  the  face  of  everything  being  said  by  MoD  officials  and  task  force 
officers  and  the  “final  battle  for  Stanley”  was  constantly  being  started  through  the  political 
lobby. 

(6)  There  is,  too,  the  question  of  the  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  public  relations 
operation.  Staff  manning  the  Press  Centre  were  often  unable  or  unwilling  to  be  helpful. 
Important  announcements  were  made  without  any  warning  (surely  unnecessary,  given 
the  time  taken  for  the  bureaucratic  process?)  and  in  some  cases  after  the  Press  had  been 
told  there  would  be  no  more  announcements  for  the  day.  (This  happened  on  June  8 and 
the  Fitzroy  air  raid  was  later  announced.) 


One  final  observation.  Too  little  information  was  put  out.  MoD  officials  appeared  to 
start  from  the  standpoint  that  they  would  put  out  the  minimum  possible,  instead  of 
taking  the  view  that  they  should  put  out  all  information  other  than  that  deemed  opera- 
tionally sensitive.  In  other  words,  they  were  deciding  what  was  news,  and  in  doing  so, 
damaging  their  own  credibility. 


July  1982 


16.  Letter  from  The  Secretary  to  the  D Notice  Committee  (DF22,  1981-82) 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  1 July.  You  will  recall  that  the  newly-revised  D Notices 
as  a whole  were  issued  to  the  press  only  a day  or  two  before  the  Argentine  invasion  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  took  place. 

This  being  the  case  the  view  was  taken  at  the  outset  that  experience  should  be  gained 
of  the  extent  to  which  these  D Notices  would  prove  to  give  the  necessary  advice  to  editors 
on  the  protection  of  information  concerning  the  operations  before  any  additional  or 
revised  guidance  was  issued. 

Particularly  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  operations,  the  number  of  enquiries  received  by 
the  D Notice  Secretary  on  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  D Notices  increased 
appreciably.  Direct  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  editors  were  influenced  by  D Notices 
is  as  yet  not  available,  but  from  the  nature  of  these  enquiries;  from  the  small  number  of 
breaches  of  D Notices  which  in  fact  occurred;  and  from  views  expressed  in,  and  by 
representatives  of,  the  media  it  seems  clear  that  the  system  played  its  intended  part  in 
helping  them  to  exercise  care  (as  they  did)  over  the  publication  of  information  protected 
by  D Notices. 

For  the  time  the  conflict  lasted,  therefore,  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  issue  any  new 
D Notices. 

The  DPBC  is  meeting  shortly  to  discuss  the  operation  of  the  D Notice  system  during 
the  Falkland  Islands  crisis. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  N.  Ash. 

14  July  1982 
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17.  Memorandum  by  The  Times  (DF  24, 1981-82) 

Dear  Sirs, 

The  Times 

The  Times,  in  particular,  was  frustrated  over  the  delays  inflicted  on  the  despatches  of 
its  staff  correspondent  with  the  Task  Force,  John  Witherow.  John  Witherow  and  four 
other  national  daily  newspaper  correspondents  were  removed  from  East  Falkland  for 
no  very  good  reasons,  so  that  these  papers  “missed”  two  weeks  of  the  land  action  between 
the  landings  at  San  Carlos  until  Bluff  Cove.  In  general,  however,  we  would  acknowledge 
that  the  public  received  a fair  and  undistorted  coverage  of  the  war,  despite  the  delays  on 
despatches  and  pictures. 

Answers  to  specific  points  raised 
Accreditation 

In  spite  of  notification  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  on  Friday  April  2,  that  The  Times 
wished  to  send  a correspondent  with  whatever  forces  were  despatched  for  the  recapture 
of  the  Falklands,  and  in  spite  of  assurances  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence  Press  Office 
that  The  Times  was  one  of  the  first  organisations  to  apply,  the  arrangements  turned  out 
to  be  peremptory  and  shortsighted.  The  NPA  representative,  without  consulting  us, 
apparently  drew  names  out  of  a hat,  resulting  in  two  places  for  the  Daily  Express  (one 
photographer  and  one  writer),  and  one  for  The  Daily  Telegraph.  The  other  national 
“quality”  dailies  were  left  unrepresented.  This  was  done  at  the  behest  of  the  Ministry 
of  Defence.  Only  after  strenuous  representations  all  Sunday  at  every  level  was  a place 
found  for  a correspondent  from  The  Times.  At  10.15  p.m.  we  were  asked  to  see  that  he 
reported  in  at  Portsmouth  by  midnight. 

Censorship 

Initially  copy  was  only  vetted  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  press  officer  on  board  HMS 
Invincible,  the  ship  on  which  our  correspondent  travelled  to  the  Falklands.  Later  on  in 
the  voyage,  however,  it  was  also  checked  by  the  Captain’s  Secretary  and  then  by  the 
Captain.  Most  of  the  changes  made  were  fairly  trivial  because  correspondents  applied 
a form  of  self-censorship  by  not  reporting  matters  they  had  been  told  could  be  of  military 
advantage  to  Argentina.  Anomalies,  however,  did  arise.  Journalists  were  prevented  from 
reporting  immediately  such  major  developments  as  the  sinking  of  the  Belgrano,  the 
missile  attack  on  HMS  Sheffield  and  the  collision  of  two  Harriers  until  the  news  was 
carried  on  the  BBC  World  Service.  This  led  to  considerable  delays  and  Captain  Jeremy 
Black  sent  urgent  messages  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence  requesting  that  correspondents’ 
stories  should  be  sent  embargoed  to  the  Ministry  for  simultaneous  release  with  MoD 
announcements.  The  ministry  failed  to  reply  for  at  least  two  weeks  and  further  delays 
resulted.  It  appeared  to  our  correspondent  that  there  was  a serious  lack  of  organisation 
at  the  ministry  and  a failure  to  appreciate  the  urgency  of  releasing  his  stories  rapidly  to 
The  Times  for  publication. 

After  the  landings  copy  was  checked  by  both  MoD  press  officers  and  Lt.  Col.  David 
Dunn,  an  Army  press  officer.  Once  again,  on  the  rare  occasions  our  correspondent  saw 
his  copy  being  vetted,  changes  did  not  appear  significant  but  it  became  evident  that 
material  was  removed  at  a later  date,  either  with  the  Task  Force  before  transmission 
or  on  receipt  at  the  Ministry  in  London. 

Briefings 

At  the  outset,  MoD  Press  conferences  were  on  the  record  and  gave  out  only  minimal 
information.  Only  when  combat  began  did  “non-attributable”  briefings  begin  with 
regular  defence  correspondents.  There  were  also  meetings  between  Sir  Frank  Cooper, 
Permanent  Under-Secretary,  MoD,  and  his  staff  and  editors  which  were  principally  to 
discuss  the  arrangements,  technical  and  otherwise,  for  correspondents’  coverage.  It  was 
frequently  clear  that  information  was  given  out,  both  at  on  the  record  MoD  Press  con- 
ferences and  at  the  non-attributables  which  directly  conflicted  with  the  censorship  prevail- 
ing on  the  Task  Force  (see  paragraph  Censorship  above). 

D Notices 

The  D Notice  system  operated  normally,  but  was  not  invoked  in  any  extraordinary 
way.  Editors  were,  on  occasion,  asked  not  to  mention  certain  subjects  which  might 
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nreiudice  operations,  or  reveal  intelligence  methods  or  assessments.  The  Ministry  oc- 
casionally added  hand-written  requests  to  filed  despatches  that  certain  bracketed  items" 
such  as  names  and  operational  data  not  be  used.  The  copy  was  frequently  marked  “cleared 
except  for  asterisked  items”. 

Comparison  with  other  countries 

Inadequate  when  compared  with  United  States  briefings,  and  the  virtual  total  freedom 
given  by  the  US  Command  (MacV)  in  Vietnam.  But  much  improved  when  compared 
to  the  arrangements,  say,  in  Borneo,  or  Aden. 

Communication  with  correspondents 

MoD  gave  assurances  that  they  would  on-pass  service  messages.  Once  our  London 
office  was  given  the  telex  number  of  a Royal  Fleet  Auxiliary  over  which  we  could  pass 
sen-ice  messages.  However,  messages  to  our  correspondent  were  severely  restricted 
while  he  was  on  board  HMS  Invincible.  As  a result  he  received  no  direct  message  from  the 
office  for  a period  of  weeks  at  a time  when  it  would  have  been  of  considerable  advantage 
to  request  certain  features  and  to  keep  him  informed  of  how  copy  was  being  used.  During 
his  period  on  land  he  received  no  messages  from  The  Times. 


Facilities 

Given  the  heavy  signal  traffic  the  Navy  tried  to  help  in  getting  stories  back  to  the  UK 
in  reasonable  time,  although  there  was  at  times  a lack  of  appreciation  of  the  urgency  of 
news  and  the  necessity  to  catch  editions.  The  delays  caused  by  yetting  and  transmission 
meant  despatches  could  take  as  much  as  12  hours  to  reach  London,  and  this  could  have 
been  lessened  by  giving  press  copy  a higher  transmission  priority  m the  computer. 


On  land  the  delays  in  getting  copy  back  to  London  were  appalling.  Our  correspondent 
would  rush  to  write  his  stories  and  get  them  on  a helicopter  to  take  them  back  to  the 
satellite  communications  centre  at  San  Carlos  only  to  discover  when  he  arrived  m Port 
Stanley  they  had  been  delayed  for  several  days.  It  was  reported  to  our  correspondent 
that  one  of  his  despatches  had  been  seen  by  another  journalist  in  the  pocket  of  a press 
officer  two  days  after  he  had  sent  it  by  helicopter  from  a forward  position.  Other  stories 
arrived  in  batches  at  The  Times  and  because  of  the  delays  became  little  more  than  historical 
footnotes.  This  seemed  all  the  more  unacceptable  when  it  became  apparent  that  copy 
of  one  or  two  correspondents  was  being  transmitted  more  rapidly  than  the  rest. 


When  the  journalists  left  Invincible  on  May  20  to  join  a ship  going  into  San  Carlos  Bay 
they  were  assured  they  would  get  ashore  quickly  and  witness  the  land  battles.  However, 
they  waited  two  days  on  the  ship  before  the  MoD  gave  approval  for  them  to  go  ashore 
to  get  kit  and  be  assigned  to  a unit.  After  24  horns  on  land  they  were  told  by  Capt.  David 
Nicholls  of  the  Royal  Marines  there  was  no  kit  and  three  brigade  had  too  many  journalists 
and  could  not  cope  with  more.  But  instead  of  joining  the  other  journalists  from  HMS 
Hermes  who  had  transferred  to  HMS  Fearless,  now  permanently  anchored  in  San  Carlos, 
the  five  journalists,  including  our  correspondent,  were  sent  out  to  sea  on  RFA  Sir  Geraint 
for  a week  with  no  access  to  information  and  no  means  of  communication. 


They  were  only  allowed  ashore  again  with  five  brigade  and  as  a result  five  of  the  coun- 
try’s national  newspapers  were  unable  to  report  the  war  for  two  weeks.  It  appears  that  at 
one  time  there  had  been  a move  to  keep  the  Task  Force  journalists  with  the  fleet  through- 
out the  campaign  but  once  this  decision  had  been  changed  they  should  have  received 
the  same  facilities  as  those  who  travelled  down  on  Canberra  and  Hermes. 


The  MoD  press  officers  were  not  appreciated  by  correspondents.  Throughout  the 
conflict  they  seemed  unable  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  fast  and  accurate  reporting 
in  helping  the  war  effort  and  discrediting  Argentine  propaganda.  Their  role  often  appeared 
totally  redundant  and  their  job  was  more  often  than  not  undertaken  by  military  officers. 
One  press  officer  was  even  sent  off  the  island  by  a Royal  Marine  Captain  because  he  was 
doing  nothing  and  wasting  rations. 


National  interest 

Any  information  which  had  direct  operational  implications  was  generally  withheld 
at  The  Times  office  in  London  until  we  were  satisfied  that  the  enemy  must  also  know 
what  was  afoot.  The  “national  interest”  as  such  was  served  by  the  fullest  disclosure 
consonant  with  avoiding  jeopardising  lives. 
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General  comments 

All  journalists  covering  the  war  should  have  received,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same 
facilities  for  covering  the  war.  Communications  could  have  been  considerably  improved 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a ship  set  aside  solely  for  the  press  would  have  speeded  up 
transmission  and  taken  pressure  off  other  ships  also  trying  to  handle  military  communica- 
tion. 

Replacement  of  MoD  press  officers  with  military  press  officers  who  were  aware  of  the 
needs  of  the  press. 

Copy  should  have  been  transmitted  to  the  MoD  as  soon  as  possible  allowing  them  to 
release  stories  from  the  front  line  at  the  same  time  as  they  made  official  announcements. 

The  general  feeling  among  correspondents  was  that  they  were  taking  considerable 
risks  only  to  see  their  copy  seriously  delayed  and  become  all  but  useless,  or  that  the 
ministry  was  releasing  stories  in  London  which  they  had  been  told  they  could  not  report. 

Speed  should  be  the  essence  in  any  future  contingency.  As  noted  above  the  absence 
of  both  television  and  still  photographs  was  a flaw  in  the  age  of  instant  communication. 
Also  correspondents  should  not  be  subject  to  effective  censorship  through  delaying 
tactics.  It  would  be  better  in  future  to  allow  correspondents  to  file  freely  back  to  London 
with  messages  subject  to  embargo  to  be  imposed  at  the  Ministry  of  Defence — which  itself 
could  then  negotiate  with  London  newspaper  offices.  This  proposal  was  put  by  The  Times 
to  the  MoD  during  the  long  delay  period,  but  was  never  acted  upon. 

18th  July  1982 

1 8.  Memorandum  by  the  Daily  Mail  (DF25, 1981-82) 

From  the  moment  it  was  known  that  a Task  Force  was  to  sail  to  the  Falklands  right  up 
to  the  present  time  there  has  been  considerable  criticism  of  the  way  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  has  handled  the  Press  and  Broadcasting  arrangements. 

But  this  criticism  has  always  been  tempered  by  the  understanding  that  national  security 
was  paramount  and  that  the  Task  Force’s  primary  aim  had  to  be  to  retake  the  Falkland 
Islands  with  the  minimum  loss  of  life  and  injury. 

Indeed  it  was  the  realisation  that  the  information  war  was  an  essential  weapon  in  ensur- 
ing that  both  home  and  world  opinion  was  kept  properly  informed  from  a British  point  of 
view  and  was  not  solely  reliant  on  Argentine  sources  that  led  to  the  first  and  overriding 
criticism  of  the  Ministry : — 

That  they  had  never  fully  understood  this  need  and  therefore  had  never  made  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  to  fulfil  it. 

The  fundamental  failure  to  organise  the  original  accreditation  of  correspondents  to  sail 
with  the  Task  Force  was  the  underlying  cause  of  all  the  subsequent  criticism. 

Over  that  first  weekend  there  was  a mad  scramble  from  all  the  newspapers  and  broad- 
casting companies  to  secure  places  with  warships  sailing  with  the  fleet. 

Every  newspaper  applied  to  sail  with  a reporter  and  a photographer.  In  the  event  five 
reporters  representing  The  Times,  the  Guardian,  Sun,  Star  and  Daily  Telegraph  embarked 
in  HMS  Invincible , reporters  and  camera  teams  from  the  BBC  and  ITN  sailed  in  HMS 
Hermes  with  a Press  Association  reporter  and  cameraman. 

Some  days  later  Daily  Express  and  Daily  Mail  reporters  were  found  places  on  two  supply 
ships.  The  rest  of  Fleet  Street  with  an  extra  reporter  from  ITN  and  BBC  radio  news  were 
found  berths  on  Canberra.  The  Daily  Express  were  also  allowed  to  send  a photographer 
with  the  Canberra  on  a pooling  basis. 

I understand  from  the  Daily  Mail’s  Defence  Correspondent  that  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  decision  to  send  a Task  Force  Ministry  Press  officials  suggested  that  a specially 
designated  ship  should  be  set  aside  for  the  Press. 

It  would  have  communications  facilities  and  although  a part  of  the  Task  Force,  pro- 
bably employed  in  ferrying  supplies,  it  would  act  as  a communication  ship  from  which  the 
Press  could  operate  and  file  their  stories. 

This  was  apparently  flatly  rejected  by  the  Defence  Chiefs  who  said  that  every  ship 
would  be  needed  by  the  Navy  and  that  the  Press  would  have  to  take  their  chance. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a major  misjudgment  although  in  fairness  the  Defence  Chiefs  did 
have  many,  in  their  view,  more  important  considerations. 
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The  Navv  originally  intended  to  limit  the  press  representation  to  the  original  groups 
sailing  in  Invincible  and  Hermes.  Finally,  additional  places  were  found  on  the  supply 
ships  and  eventually  Canberra. 

Apparently  there  was  nobody  more  surprised  at  this  arrangement  than  Captain  Lynn 
Middleton  of  Hermes  who  went  on  board  his  ship  on  the  Monday  morning  to  discover 
that  he  was  expected  to  carry  journalists  with  him. 

So  in  the  event  the  correspondents  sailed  to  the  South  Atlantic  without  any  proper 
facilities  for  the  transmission  of  copy  or  pictures. 


This  lack  of  organisation  appeared  to  carry  over  into  the  provision  of  Ministry  men  to 
vet  copy  before  it  was  filed.  The  men  who  became  known  as  minders  were  literally 
plucked  from  the  four  most  senior  men  on  duty  in  the  Press  Office  and  told  to  pack  their 
bags  ready  to  sail. 

Hardly  the  best  way  to  select  men  for  what  was  going  to  be  a very  sensitive  and  difficult 
task. 


Their  activity  provoked  the  biggest  complaints  from  the  correspondents  who  sailed  with 
the  Task  Force  but  I will  send  a further  memorandum  on  this  and  other  difficulties  faced 
in  the  field  when  the  Daily  Mail  correspondent  returns  from  the  Falklands  and  can  be 
properly  debriefed. 

At  this  stage  there  were  no  pooling  arrangements  and  newspapers  not  represented  on 
either  Invincible  or  Hermes  were  at  a considerable  disadvantage. 

From  this  point  of  view  to  the  end  of  the  war  most  of  Britain’s  national  newspapers  were 
largely  dependent  on  taking  notes  from  the  television  news  reports  from  Brian  Hanrahan 
and  Michael  Nicholson. 


There  were  no  arrangements  made  for  the  transmission  of  either  television  film  or  even 
still  photographs,  although  several  service  photographers  sailed  with  the  fleet.  This  last 
failure  still  emerges  as  the  biggest  single  propaganda  disaster. 


Within  hours  of  the  Argentine  forces  storming  Port  Stanley  there  were  pictures  of  the 
British  surrender  and  the  raising  of  the  Argentine  flag. 

It  was  not  until  three  weeks  after  the  fall  of  South  Georgia  that  any  photographs  show- 
ing the  British  success  appeared  in  British  newspapers . 

And  the  first  of  those  came  back  with  two  women  broadcasters  who  had  been  stranded 
on  South  Georgia  when  the  island  was  taken. 

And  even  when  arrangements  had  been  made  by  sending  five  wire  machines  to  the  fleet, 
even  dropping  three  of  them  into  the  sea  to  be  picked  up  by  ships  sailing  to  the  Falklands, 
the  supply  of  photographs  was  dismal. 

For  example,  it  took  three  days  to  receive  the  first  pictures  of  the  union  flag  being  flown 
over  Stanley.  Opportunities  for  imaginative  and  telling  photographs  were  lost. 

This  appalling  service  surprised  even  the  Ministry  Public  Relations  officials,  one  of 
whom  said  to  one  of  my  executives : “There  are  hordes  of  photographers  down  there  but 
we  are  just  not  getting  any  photographs”. 

And  no  newspaper  can  believe  or  accept  that  professional  photographers  like  Martin 
Cleaver  of  PA  and  Tom  Smith  of  the  Daily  Express  were  not  taking  roll  after  roll  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  every  one  of  them  would  be  held  up  for  operational  reasons.  Yet  the 
supply  of  pictures  from  these  two  men  was  never  more  than  a dribble. 

There  was  considerable  inconsistency  at  every  level  of  the  information  service,  the  clashes 
between  what  was  being  allowed  on  the  Falklands  and  what  was  being  approved  in  London 
have  already  been  written  about  but  the  Daily  Mail’s  specific  evidence  on  this  matter  will 
have  to  wait  until  the  return  of  David  Norris. 


But  much  information,  particularly  the  names  of  ships  which  had  been  hit,  was  coming 
from  unofficial  sources  in  Plymouth  and  London,  while  the  official  spokesmen  were 
sheltering  behind  their  stock  replies  of  refusing  to  confirm  or  deny,  having  no  information, 
or  refusing  to  name  ships  until  the  next  of  kin  had  been  informed. 

I hope  that  it  has  now  been  conceded  that  it  is  probably  better  to  name  ships  that  have 
been  hit  before  the  next  of  kin  have  been  informed  as  that  does  greatly  reduce  the  number 
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of  wives,  parents  and  fiancees  who  have  to  spend  an  agonising  wait  for  the  knock  on  the 
door. 

The  amount  of  suffering  unnecessarily  caused  is  best  illustrated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  failure  to  name  the  ships  that  had  been  hit  when  he  appeared  on  News  at  Ten  when 
HMS  Coventry  and  the  Atlantic  Conveyor  were  hit. 

There  always  seemed  an  inordinate  delay  between  the  news  of  a British  ship  being  hit 
and  the  number  of  casualties  being  released. 

The  only  time  it  was  claimed  that  this  was  done  for  operational  reasons  was  after  the 
bombing  of  the  Sir  Galahad  and  Sir  Tristram.  Yet  accurate  figures  for  the  number  of  soldiers 
lost  was  leaked  unofficially  at  the  Ministry  in  London. 

The  Daily  Mail  decided  not  to  use  the  figures  until  they  had  been  officially  confirmed, 
although  other  newspapers  did  use  them. 

Another  inconsistency  arose  from  what  the  clearing  officers  were  deleting  in  despatches 
and  what  was  coming  from  unofficial  briefings  at  the  Ministry.  These  unofficial  briefings 
became  essential  to  a newspaper’s  operation  as  the  official  briefings  revealed  so  little. 

As  news  of  the  major  assault  on  Port  Stanley  became  known,  unofficial  sources  at  the 
Ministry  were  explaining  that  it  had  been  carried  out  by  the  Marines  and  Paras,  yet  the 
clearing  officer  and  official  Ministry  spokesmen  specifically  requested  that  this  information 
be  omitted  as  it  could  be  of  use  to  the  enemy. 

Quite  how  was  never  explained.  Indeed,  had  it  been  explained  why  particular  informa- 
tion was  withheld,  much  misunderstanding  and  bad  feeling  could  have  been  avoided. 

On  the  night  the  two  Harriers  went  missing,  for  example,  it  had  been  widely  rumoured 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  two  aircraft  had  been  lost  but  there  was  absolute  silence 
from  the  Ministry. 

The  defence  chiefs  had  hoped  to  keep  the  news  quiet  because  as  the  aircraft  were  lost  by 
accident  and  not  as  a result  of  enemy  action  the  enemy  would  be  unaware  of  the  losses. 

Yet  it  was  the  talk  of  the  House  of  Commons.  So,  reluctantly,  it  was  agreed  to  make  the 
news  public.  This  decision  had  been  taken  while  senior  editorial  executives  were  attending 
one  of  their  regular  briefings.  No  mention  was  made  of  this  in  even  an  off-the-record  way 
yet  it  was  common  knowledge  at  Westminster. 

Westminster  was  also  the  source  of  early  warning  that  the  Sheffield  had  been  hit  and 
badly  damaged.  Yey  no  guidance  was  given  by  the  Ministry  even  at  the  highest  level  until 
the  official  Macdonald  briefings. 

The  only  guidance  we  were  continually  being  given  was  not  to  “harass”  the  next  of  kin. 
The  practice  on  the  Daily  Mail  has  always  been  to  tread  very  carefully  indeed  and  when- 
ever a relative  let  it  be  known  that  he  or  she  did  not  want  to  talk  to  us  we  immediately 
withdrew. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  relatives  were  only  too  happy  to  talk  to  us  about  their  sons, 
husbands  or  sweethearts,  thinking  usually  that  the  sacrifices  made  ought  to  be  made 
public. 

If  the  blanket  request  from  the  Ministry  and  isolated  forces  Public  Relations  officers 
had  been  met,  many  of  these  moving  and  impressive  stories  of  bravery  and  sacrifice  would 
have  been  lost  forever. 

Throughout  the  Daily  Mail  coverage  we  were  always  mindful  of  the  national  interest  and 
where  we  were  able  to  ascertain  the  points  of  conflict  between  the  Ministry  and  unofficial 
sources,  of  which  there  were  many,  we  came  down  on  the  side  of  the  national  interest  as  we 
perceived  it. 

But  we  were  never  given  proper  guidance  as  to  where  the  dividing  line  lay,  so  to  a very 
large  extent  we  had  to  make  our  decision  in  the  office.  One  of  those  decisions,  as  I have 
said,  was  not  to  publish  the  leaked  casualty  figures  from  the  Sir  Galahad  and  Sir  Tristram. 

The  off-the-record  briefings  held  by  senior  officials  at  the  MoD  were  far  too  infrequent 
and  often  appeared  to  “use”  the  press  rather  than  inform  it. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  this  was  the  insistence  that  the  Task  Force  would  not  at- 
tempt a “D-Day”  type  landing  but  would  indulge  in  a series  of  hit  and  run  raids.  Within  24 
hours  this  was  proved  to  be  completely  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
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On  only  one  occasion — at  an  unofficial  briefing  was  the  truth  told  in  full  with  a proper 
explanation  of  why  the  information  could  not  be  used.  But  the  officer  involved  in  revealing 

this a decision  which  almost  certainly  saved  lives  at  Bluff  Cove — was  acting  in  defiance  of 

official  orders  which  were  to  say  nothing. 

This  short-sighted  policy  led,  as  was  inevitable,  to  speculation.  Once  the  truth  had  been 
made  available  to  accredited  defence  correspondents  they  at  once  persuaded  all  news- 
papers to  take  out  the  speculative  stories  because  they  could  have  endangered  life. 

Had  such  a policy  been  employed  throughout  much  heartache  and  misunderstanding 
would  have  been  prevented. 

The  clearing  system  in  London  did,  by  and  large,  work  quite  efficiently  but  there  were 
several  instances  of  inconsistency  from  day  to  day  and  also  within  individual  stories.  And 
many  of  the  requests  for  information  to  be  withheld  had  little  to  do  with  operational 
requirements. 

Some  of  the  inconsistencies  in  the  copy  received  from  the  Pool  are  as  follows:— 

June  1st  Leslie  Dowd  of  Reuters : The  reference  to  the  paratroop  regiment  had  been  cut 
but  the  censor,  in  following  the  practice  of  cutting  the  names  of  officers  and  men  quoted, 
had  removed  the  name  of  an  Army  captain  and  written:  “A  paratroop  captain  said: . . .”. 

In  the  same  despatch  a reference  to  105  mm  guns  had  been  deleted  but  this  had  been  left 
in  earlier  despatches. 

The  following  day  the  reference  in  Dowd’s  copy  to  the  Royal  Marine  Commandos  had 
been  left  although  this  fell  within  the  time  that  we  had  been  requested  not  to  name  specific 
units. 

On  June  2nd  in  a despatch  from  Bob  McGowan  of  the  Daily  Express  the  reference  to  the 
Paratroop  regiment  was  again  deleted  hut  the  following  reference,  which  clearly  identi- 
fied the  Paras,  was  left  in:  . . the  memory  of  the  great  victory  two  weeks  earlier  at  Goose 

Green,  the  deaths  of  their  mates  there . . 

On  June  12th  Alistair  McQueen  of  the  Daily  Mirror  described  bombing  attacks  on  Port 
Stanley  but  the  clearing  officer  deleted  the  reference  to  a Vulcan  bomber. 

Yet  it  had  been  repeatedly  been  said  that  Vulcan  bombers  had  taken  part  in  previous 
raids  and  the  Argentine  troops  in  Port  Stanley  would  be  under  no  illusions  about  the  type 
of  aircraft  being  used.  The  reference  to  the  Vulcan  was  allowed  to  remain  in  a Charles 
Lawrence  despatch  of  the  same  day. 

June  13th,  Leslie  Dowd  of  Reuter  reported  “one  Argentine  sniper  in  particular  pinned 
down  troops  for  hours”  but  later  in  the  copy  the  censor  deleted  “one  sniper  in  particular 
used  his  night  sight  to  deadly  effect  hitting  four  of  our  first  wave”. 

It  seems  to  me  deletion  can  only  have  been  made  in  order  not  to  cause  concern  at  home 
about  the  number  of  British  casualties  and  was  not  necessary  for  strictly  operational 
reasons. 

There  was  also  an  obsession  for  deleting  the  names  of  British  troops  involved.  There 
may  have  been  good  reason  in  some  circumstances  but  it  could  not  have  applied  across  the 
board. 

For  example,  once  the  appointments  had  been  prominently  announced  there  could 
never  be  an  operational  reason  for  removing  the  names  of  the  Land  Force  Commander, 
Major  General  Moore  or  the  Brigade  Commander,  Brigadier  Julian  Thompson,  if  the 
censor  allowed  their  ranks  and  positions  to  be  used,  as  he  did,  even  on  one  occasion  cor- 
recting General  Moore’s  title. 

We  were  also  asked  to  remove  the  names  of  two  survivors  of  Bluff  Cove  on  the  grounds 
that  the  next  of  kin  had  not  been  informed.  There  may  have  been  good  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  Ministry  to  do  this  but  as  the  copy  made  it  clear  that  they  had  survived  I fail  to 
see  any  compelling  reason  for  the  names  to  be  withheld.  Had  we  been  listing  the  names  of 
the  dead  then  of  course  different  considerations  apply. 

These  examples  go  to  show  that  the  censorship  was  uneven  and  in  many  cases  the  reasons 
for  it  unconvincing. 

Throughout  the  Falklands  campaign  it  appeared  to  the  Daily  Mail  staff  involved  that 
the  newspapers  were  deliberately  kept  at  a distance  and  given  the  minimum  amount  of 
co-operation  and  information  which  was  the  root  cause  of  all  the  mistrust  and  frustration. 

The  impression  came  too  that  some  of  the  people  at  the  Ministry  of  Defence  who  could 
have  helped  provide  accurate  information  were  also  kept  in  a vacuum. 
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There  will,  of  course,  always  be  difficulties.  But  as  the  first  step  if  the  situation  was  to 
arise  again  the  Ministry  should  ensure  that  the  Press  relations  are  handled  by  one  man  not 
by  a large  number  of  people  all  of  whom  were  immensely  polite  and  helpful  but  were  in 
fact  unable  to  be  of  real  assistance  as  they  often  knew  less  than  the  newspaper. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  enlisting  the  help  of  a senior,  perhaps  retired, 
journalist  who  can  be  trusted  by  both  sides  to  help  the  Ministry  official  to  plan  firm  policy 
for  dealing  with  media  needs  and  who  would  have  enough  clout  to  ensure  that  that  policy 
was  in  fact  carried  through. 

Because  it  was  often  the  case  that  a certain  line  was  decided  at  the  top  which  either  never 
percolated  down  the  line  or  took  several  days  to  do  so. 

In  short,  the  newspapers  must  be  treated  not  just  as  an  inconvenience  but  as  the  conduit 
for  information  to  the  public  in  whose  name  the  civil  servants  and  armed  forces  are 
operating. 

John  Edwards,  one  of  the  Daily  Mail’s  most  senior  correspondents,  provided  the  follow- 
ing information  on  accreditation  provided  by  foreign  governments  for  correspondents 
covering  military  actions  which  their  country  are  involved : — 

Israel 

Accreditation 

On  first  accreditation  correspondent  needs  letter  from  his  editor  to  Israeli  defence 
forces.  The  IDF  has  large  press  centre  in  Tel  Aviv.  An  officer  rank  of  Captain,  sometimes  a 
woman,  examines  correspondent’s  documents,  passport,  press  cards.  The  form  to  be  filled 
in  contains  normal  questions — address,  age,  etc.  You  are  then  asked  to  fill  in  form  accept- 
ing the  rules  of  censorship  and  abide  by  them.  The  text  of  the  form  is  that  there  may  be 
areas  of  “military  sensitivity”  which  the  IDF  would  not  want  revealed.  If  you  don’t  sign  this 
document  you  don’t  get  accredited.  Without  accreditation  you  camiot  work,  attend  press 
briefings,  use  press  centre. 

Censorship 

Censorship  is  haphazard.  It  was  always  worth  taking  a chance  on  breaking  it.  Officially, 
you  were  required  to  submit  copy  to  censor’s  office  in  either  Bet  Sokolov  or  Herzalia,  or 
Jerusalem.  There  were  no  censors  in  the  battlefield. 

Since  telephone  communications  with  UK  are  so  good  from  anywhere  in  Israel  it  was 
more  usual  to  phone  on  a transfer  charge  call.  This  would,  of  course,  alert  the  authorities. 
As  you  were  dictating  copy  they  would  break  in  at  some  point. 

There  is  an  actual  example : — 

Edwards  dictating  copy  on  fall  of  Mount  Hermon  in  Yom  Kippur  war. 

“. . . an  Israeli  troop-carrying  helicopter  was  shot  down  killing  everyone  on  board”. 

Censor  monitoring  call  breaks  in,  says  he  has  copy  taker  in  London  on  hold  and  wants 
to  talk  about  the  helicopter.  Who  said  everyone  on  board  had  been  killed?  Who  said  it  had 
even  been  shot  down?  He — censor — will  allow  me  to  continue  only  if  I say  a helicopter  was 
“reported”  to  have  been  shot  down. 

Correspondents  always  had  the  impression  that  they  were  also  taping  copy. 

Written  copy  submitted  to  the  censor  would  come  back  with  cuts  and  be  stamped  for 
filing.  Without  the  stamp  you  could  not  telex.  The  stamp  also  had  a number.  If  you  phoned, 
the  censor  would  break  in  and  ask  for  the  number.  Often  you  could  get  away  with  phoning 
and  not  be  interrupted.  The  risk  was  to  have  accreditation  withdrawn. 

Facilities  and  briefings 

You  could  make  individual  efforts  to  get  to  the  battlefields.  There  was  a risk,,  not 
necessarily  physical,  but  you  might  be  stopped  by  Israeli  troops  and  not  have  written 
permission  to  be  in  the  zone. 

The  usual  way  was  to  hire  a car  and  ask  for  an  escort  officer  to  be  allocated  by  IDF. 
Often  you  could  then  drive  straight  into  the  combat  zone.  Rules  of  censorship  still  applied 
for  filing  copy.  Once  you  were  in  combat  zone  you  were  usually  on  your  own  and  linked  up 
with  a battalion  and  stayed  with  them.  You  could  ask  for  a briefing  by  an  officer  in  the 
field.  This  would  be  done  when  there  was  a lull  in  the  fighting.  Personally  I was  never  told 
these  briefings  were  for  background.  It  is  usually  quite  obvious  what  the  battle  plan  is.  The 
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briefings  were  anyway,  of  an  unspecific  nature.  Sensitivity  came  in i when i discussion  centred 
around  how  many  troops,  aircraft,  tanks  were  deployed.  I don  t think  they  would  tell  you 
this  under  any  circumstances. 

If  you  had  a specific  request,  to  visit  an  air  base,  be  on  a ship,  it  would  be  considered. 
Military  transport  was  usually  available  for  correspondents. 


Conclusion 

Accreditation  was  easy.  Censorship  was  not  aggressive.  Facilities  were  usually  fair, 
cooperation  friendly  and  good.  When  you  had  been  accredited  once  they  just  pulled  your 
file  and  checked  your  position  had  not  changed  on  subsequent  occasions. 


Vietnam 

Accreditation 
There  were  two  channels. 

(1)  MACV— US  Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam. 

Letter  from  Editor,  letter  of  accreditation  from  UK  Ambassador  in  Saigon 
which  was  a formality.  US  forces  would  then  accredit  you  to  their  operations. 

(2)  ARVN— Army  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Same  as  for  MACV.  More  bureaucratic  but  almost  always  granted. 

You  had  to  carry  the  two  accreditations. 

No  wiring  facilities. 

You  could  join  US  forces  or  VN  troops  at  will.  US  laid  on  massive  transport 
facilities  for  correspondents  into,  out  of  or  near  combat  zone.  I frequently  hitched 
lifts  on  US  helicopters  in  much  the  same  way  as  you  would  hail  a taxi.  If  accom- 
modation was  available  in  battle  zone  you  could  use  it.  Accreditation  gave  you  the 
honorary  rank  of  Major. 

Censorship 

It  didn’t  exist  on  either  side.  Everything  you  sent  was  either  taped  or  copied  by  US  and 
Vietnam  foreign  ministry.  But  it  was  not  censored. 

Long  before  the  fall  of  Saigon  the  UN  foreign  office  called  foreign  correspondents 
together  and  said  if  they  found  any  examples  of  correspondents  deliberately  misleading  or 
lying  in  stories  the  offender  would  be  deported.  I didn’t  know  of  anyone  who  was. 

Briefings 

Daily  briefings  by  US  and  ARVN.  Known  as  II  o’clock  Follies.  Details  actions  of 
previous  day,  hostile  incursions  numbers  of  known  enemy  KIA’s  (killed  in  action)  and 
friendly  forces  casualties.  All  uncheckable.  Gave  little  but  broadest  and  vaguest  idea  of 
what  was  happening.  You  had  to  go  out  yourself  and  there  was  rarely  a problem. 

Occasional  briefings  by  US  generals.  These  were  for  background  and  usually  concen- 
trated on  the  political  aspect  of  the  war.  It  was  accepted  that  there  would  be  no  direct 
quoting.  I attended  one  or  two  briefings  given  by  General  Westmoreland,  Commander  in 
Chief.  These  were  on  the  record  and  heavily  political. 

Since  there  was  not  censorship,  the  way  the  individual  dealt  with  any  confidentiality  was 
entirely  up  to  him.  Private  contacts  of  US  correspondents  usually  were  the  sources  of  news 
scoops  such  as  defoliation  and  bombing  of  Hanoi. 

Conclusion 

No  censorship.  No  restriction  of  movement.  Massive  facilities  in  the  area  of  transport. 
Frequent  use  of  US  military  communications  to  file  copy.  Informed  briefings  by  US 
military  personnel. 


Pakistan-India  War 

Pakistan  side 

Simple  accreditation.  No  censorship.  No  filing  facilities  of  any  kind.  When  they  were 
opened  for  special  stories  a censorship  office  was  set  up  which  all  correspondents  ignored. 
Limited  transport  facilities.  Friendly  relationships  with  PAK  Senior  officers. 
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Cambodia 

Simple  accreditation.  No  censorship.  No  transport  facilities.  No  restriction  on  move- 
ment. Infrequent  filing  opportunities. 

19  July  1982 


19.  Memorandum  by  The  Foreign  Press  Association  (DF26, 1 981-82) 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  June  24  requesting  foreign  press  reaction  to  the  handling  of 
press  and  public  information  during  the  Falkland  Islands  conflict,  I set  out  below  some  of 
the  points  raised  by  our  members.  Thank  you  for  extending  the  time  limit  on  replying  until 
today. 

Some  of  the  points  which  you  circulated  to  national  newspapers  and  press  bodies  do  not 
seem  to  apply  to  the  accredited  foreign  correspondents  in  London.  We  therefore  confined 
ourselves  to  eliciting  responses  to  some  of  the  relevant  points. 

Accreditation 

It  was  generally  regretted  by  our  members  that  no  foreign  correspondents  were  included. 
Briefings 

There  were  no  briefings  for  foreign  correspondents  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict. 
FPA  members  were  disadvantaged  in  that  they  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  inadequate 
MoD  briefings.  The  Foreign  Office  News  Department  was  unhelpful  in  mediating  with 
MoD  on  behalf  of  FPA  members. 

Comparison  with  other  wars 

The  inadequacy  noted  by  FPA  members  of  the  MoD  briefings  led,  according  to  some 
members’  opinions,  to  Argentine  sources  exercising  undue  influence  in  the  foreign  press. 
MoD  briefings  became  more  adequate  as  the  conflict  wore  on  but  the  general  second  class 
status  that  seems  to  have  been  accredited  to  foreign  correspondents  in  London  was 
noticeable. 

It  was  suggested  that,  although  presumably  for  good  reasons,  MoD  communiques  were 
issued  at  random  times,  it  would  have  been  more  helpful  for  foreign  correspondents, 
lacking  all  the  facilities  of  the  British  Press,  if  briefings  could  have  been  held  at  regular 
times,  say  four  or  five  times  a day  with  some  notice  being  given  over  the  wire  services. 

General  comments 

Some  of  our  members  were  evidently  unhappy  about  the  high-handed  or  indifferent 
attitude  of  the  MoD  press  spokesmen  on  the  special  and  different  interests  of  the  foreign 
press  representatives.  The  MoD  press  relations  machinery  appeared  to  have  been  in- 
sufficiently geared  to  the  factor  of  the  world  media  and  the  negative  image  which  the 
Falklands  conflict  elicited  in  some  foreign  newspapers  must  to  some  extent  by  ascribed  to 
that  indifference. 

Examples  of  “ misinformation" 

Examples  quoted  by  our  members  were  the  alleged  presence  of  a particular  British 
submarine  in  the  South  Atlantic  which  was  not  in  fact  there  at  all;  the  denial  that  there 
would  be  no  “D  type  invasion”;  the  denial  that  elements  of  the  Task  Force  had  landed  on 
South  Georgia  within  hours  on  the  actual  landing. 

Criticism  of  the  media  for  publication  of  officially  released  information 
German  correspondents  mentioned  the  instance  of  being  called  to  the  Foreign  Office  to 
meet  one  junior  minister  who  voiced  his  criticism  of  German  press  reactions  to  the  Falk- 
lands conflict. 

We  trust  that  these  observations  may  be  helpful  to  your  Committee.  They  do  not 
constitute  a generally  held  opinion  but  are  based  on  individual  replies  sent  in  by  re- 
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sponsible  and  accredited  members  of  the  Foreign  Press  Association.  We  would  naturally 
appreciate  hearing  the  results  of  your  enquiry. 

20  th  July  1982 


20.  Letter  from  The  Editor  of  the  Sunday  Telegraph  (DF29, 1981-82) 

I am  writing  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  24th,  with  renewed  apologies  for  not  having 
done  so  earlier.  As  you  have  already  been  informed,  the  delay  has  been  caused  by  my 
absence  abroad. 

My  general  comment  upon  the  handling  of  press  and  public  information  during  the 
Falkland  Islands  conflict  is  that  I judge  the  arrangements,  in  so  far  as  they  affected  the 
Sunday  Telegraph,  to  have  been  more  or  less  what  was  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
unique  and  difficult  nature  of  the  operation. 

At  the  outset,  there  was  some  confusion  over  accrediting  correspondents  to  the  Task 
Force  and  at  first  this  newspaper  was  denied  a place.  I at  once  raised  the  matter  at  a high 
level  and  it  was  then  arranged  that  a Sunday  Telegraph  reporter  should  leave  with 
Canberra.  I was  grateful  to  those  who  found  time  at  a period  of  stress  to  put  this  matter 
right. 

Throughout  the  campaign  newspapers  and  their  correspondents  experienced  the 
expected  difficulties  to  do  with  communications,  but  no  doubt  these  will  be  well  known  to 
the  Committee. 

20th  July  1982  J.  W.  M.  Thompson 


21.  Letter  from  Mr  Henry  Stanhope,  Defence  Correspondent  of  The  Times  (DF31, 1981-82) 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  dated  July  7th.  I apologise  for  not  replying  earlier 
but  it  arrived  while  I was  away. 

I fear  also  that  my  response  is  not  going  to  he  very  helpful.  My  colleague  John  Witherow 
who  was  with  the  Falkland’s  Task  Force  is,  I understand,  giving  evidence  to  the  committee 
and  1 would  also  suggest  that  you  contact  Fred  Emery,  our  Executive  Editor  who  was 
more  closely  involved  with  organising  the  flow  of  copy  from  the  War  Zone. 

My  own  experience  could  certainly  be  described  as  difficult  in  that  information  provided 
by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  was  always  sparse,  often  late  and  occasionally  misleading. 
Having  said  that  however  similar  complaints  have  been  levelled  by  the  press  during  every 
war  I have  ever  covered  including  the  Indo/Pakistan  War  of  1971,  the  Yom-KippurWarof 
1973  and  the  Gulf  War  of  1980. 

Your  specific  query  on  D Notices  can  be  quickly  answered  in  that  I was  not  affected  by 
them.  I would  also  suggest  that  from  my  own  point  of  view,  the  interest  of  defence 
correspondents  would  have  been  better  served  by  daily  unattributable  briefing  instead  of 
the  on-the-record  statements  in  the  Press  Centre.  Such  briefings  began  on  a twice  weekly 
basis  about  half  way  through  the  crisis  and  were  for  the  most  part  as  helpful  as  I could 
have  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

If  I can  think  of  some  more  constructive  suggestions  which  might  be  of  service  to  the 
committee  I will  forward  them  to  you  in  due  course.  But  in  view  of  the  passing  time  I 
thought  it  right  that  I should  let  you  have  this  admittedly  inadequate  response  as  soon  as 
possible. 

20th  July  1982 


22.  Memorandum  from  Reuters  (DF34,  1981-82) 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  24  June  asking  us  to  answer  a number  of  questions  about 
the  handling  of  press  and  public  information  during  the  Falkland  Islands  conflict  as  seen 
by  Reuters.  I apologise  for  this  late  reply. 

Accreditation  arrangements 

The  way  in  which  correspondents  who  were  to  accompany  the  task  force  were  selected 
showed  a complete  lack  of  understanding  of  how  the  media  even  in  this  country  function, 
and  of  the  needs  and  role  of  the  media  in  the  world  at  large. 
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We  were  told  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  Press  Department  that  the  selection  was  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  That  is  a body  of  proprietors, 
not  of  editors,  and  is  therefore  not  normally  involved  in  reporting  arrangements.  Further- 
more the  NPA  represents  only  the  British  national  newspapers.  It  has  no  interest  in  the 
more  numerous  provincial  newspapers  nor  in  broadcasting.  The  NPA  has  no  interest 
in  the  wider  role  of  information  beyond  its  own  readership,  nor  in  information  outside  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Reuters  had  to  exert  considerable  pressure,  finally  on  Sir  Frank  Cooper,  to  gain  a 
belated  place  on  the  Canberra  for  one  correspondent.  It  appears  that  at  no  time  did  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  perceive  a role  for  the  international  agencies,  even  less  for  foreign 
press  or  broadcasting.  One  would  have  expected  the  Ministry  at  least  to  think  of  Reuters 
as  the  premier  world  news  organisation. 

Apart  from  Reuters,  which  has  a direct  audience  among  the  world’s  media,  its  business 
community  and  governments,  no  international  or  foreign  media  were  represented.  We 
found  it  somewhat  invidious  to  be  alone  among  the  reputable  international  news  services. 
The  addition  of  just  one  other  organisation,  such  as  the  Associated  Press  of  America, 
would  have  made  this  a genuine  news  operation  rather  than  appearing  as  a British  pro- 
paganda exercise. 

Procedures  for  vetting  copy 

Leaving  aside  the  issue  of  how  one  defines  effective  vetting  (effective  in  whose  interests) 
the  vetting  process  caused  delays  and  produced  inconsistencies. 

We  could  not  tell  how  long  the  vetting  process  itself  took.  We  received  some  despatches 
three  or  four  days  late,  notably  from  Port  San  Carlos.  Sometimes  the  delay  made  the 
reports  unusable  as  the  same  information  had  already  been  broadcast  several  days 
earlier  and  reported  by  us  and  others  from  those  broadcasts.  We  could  not  tell  whether 
the  delay  was  caused  in  the  Falklands  or  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  were  unable  also  to 
tell  whether  delays  were  simply  because  news  reports  were  given  low  priority  in  trans- 
mission or  whether  the  so-called  minders  with  the  British  task  force  held  them  up  because 
they  considered  they  might  be  helpful  to  the  Argentine  forces. 

There  were  occasional  inconsistencies  in  the  news  committee’s  indication  of  the  in- 
formation it  asked  to  be  deleted.  Requests  for  deletion  usually  involved  names.  In  one 
example,  the  name  of  a troop  commander  was  bracketed  for  deletion  in  the  despatch  of  the 
Reuter  correspondent  but  we  saw  it  published  in  the  despatch  of  another  correspondent. 
The  despatches  had  been  passed  by  different  individuals. 

London  briefings 

The  briefings  in  London  were  not  satisfactory.  Our  correspondent  who  attended  most 
of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  briefings  commented  that  the  amount  of  information  made 
available  was  severely  restricted.  As  a result  statements  by  the  spokesman  often  raised 
more  questions  then  they  answered.  Apparently  tied  by  a rigid  brief  the  spokesman  was 
unable  to  explain  the  significance  of  the  statements  he  made.  This  led  to  inaccurate  specula- 
tion by  some  media.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  campaign  when  spokesman  Ian  McDonald 
was  holding  noon  briefings  exclusively  for  defence  correspondents  it  would  have  been 
helpful  if  he  had  been  able  to  provide  off-the-record  guidance  on  events.  There  were 
times  when  correspondents  with  the  task  force  were  allowed  to  report  things  which  the 
Ministry  in  London  were  not  providing.  This  was  most  noticeable  in  the  telephoned 
reports  by  radio  and  television  correspondents. 

D Notices  and  censorship 

No  D Notices  were  applied  to  Reuters.  The  Secretary  of  the  D Notices  Committee 
on  one  occasion  telephoned  Reuters  Editor,  Europe,  in  my  absence  to  express  concern 
over  a report  we  had  issued  from  Ascension  Island.  We  took  no  action  as  a result  of  his 
call  and  we  had  no  other  contact  with  him.  The  D Notices  system  is  voluntary. 

Otherwise  the  censorship  applied  to  Reuters  took  the  form  of  brackets  on  our  task  force 
correspondent’s  reports  to  show  material  which  the  Ministry  of  Defence  wished  us  not 
to  publish.  In  general,  we  did  not  publish  or  delayed  publication  of  those  parts  of  our 
correspondent’s  reports  which  were  bracketed,  where  we  were  convinced  that  publication 
at  that  juncture  would  directly  endanger  lives.  This  is  in  keeping  with  our  standing  policy 
that  we  may  decide  to  delay,  though  not  withhold,  publication  of  facts  which  we  are 
convinced  would  directly  put  lives,  of  whatever  nationality,  at  risk.  In  one  instance 
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during  this  conflict  we  delayed  publication  of  the  fact  that  troops  from  the  QE2  were 
betag landed  because  the  details  were  bracketed  in  the  report  which  reached  us. 

Comparison  with  facilities  provided  in  other  conflicts 
The  US  authorities  provided  almost  unlimited  facilities  and  information  to  corres- 
pondents who  covered  the  Vietnam  war.  However,  correspondents  had  to  abide  by  what 
amounted  to  self-censorship  rules.  If  they  transgressed  their  accreditation  was  withdrawn. 

The  Israeli  authorities  provide  facilities  and  fairly  full  briefings  but  apply  strict  censor- 
ship to  coverage  of  military  or  security  matters. 


Communication  with  correspondents  in  the  field 

We  addressed  at  least  twenty  messages  by  cable  via  the  Ministry  of  Defence  to  our 
correspondent  on  the  Canberra.  He  received  only  a few  of  them. 


Satisfaction  with  facilities 

Apart  from  our  difficulty  in  getting  messages  to  our  correspondent  and  the  sometimes 
serious  delays  in  his  reports  reaching  Reuters  we  were  satisfied  with  the  facilities  afforded 
to  him. 

Our  correspondent  suffered  an  imposed  disadvantage  compared  with  radio  and  tele- 
vision reporters.  He  was  obliged  to  deliver  his  reports  in  writing  to  be  vetted,  encoded 
and  transmitted  by  telex  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence  where  they  were  vetted  once  more 
before  Reuters  was  invited  to  collect  them.  Broadcast  correspondents  were  given  the 
facility  to  telephone  their  offices  direct  and  provide  fresh  reports  of  events. 

National  Interest 

Reuters  is  a world  organisation  owned  by  the  newspapers  of  four  countries  with 
subscribers  in  156  countries.  Reuters  therefore  has  no  national  role  and  no  national 
position.  We  took  no  more  account  of  any  national  interest,  whether  Argentine  or 
British,  in  this  conflict  then  we  do  in  other  conflicts. 

We  obtained  some  information  which  may  have  had  operational  implications  from 
sources  in  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  and  Argentina  which  we  published. 

Proposals  for  changes 

In  the  event  of  a similar  need  in  future  to  invite  only  a few  correspondents  to  be  offered 
a specific  facility  the  Ministry  of  Defence  should  itself  make  the  selection  and  consciously 
choose  a broad  spectrum  to  produce  the  maximum  information  effect,  if  information 
is  . indeed  what  is  intended.  Selection  should  not  be  passed  to  an  unrepresentative  body. 
The  correspondents  selected  should  include,  in  addition  to  Reuters,  the  representative 
of  at  least  one  other  international  organisation. 

Correspondents  should  be  provided  much  fuller  accurate  information,  even  if  only 
on  a background  basis,  to  put  events  and  statements  into  context  to  avoid  misunderstand- 
ings or  erroneous  speculation.  Because  some  British  statements  were  not  explained  even 
to  correspondents  they  caused  unnecessary  anxiety. 

Information  which  is  available  should  be  given  faster  or  statements  issued  earlier. 
British  Ministry  of  Defence  spokesmen  were  rarely  able,  or  perhaps  permitted,  to  make 
any  worthwhile  comment  on  specific  Argentine  announcements  which  were  sometimes 
accurate,  sometimes  not. 

Discrimination  between  different  media  should  be  avoided.  As  I mentioned  above 
radio  and  television  reporters  with  the  British  task  force  were  allowed  to  telephone  their 
offices  while  other  correspondents  had  to  report  by  telex  in  code,  and  their  copy  vetted. 

Your  request  for  examples 

(a)  I have  mentioned  an  example  of  the  kind  of  inconsistent  censorship  we  encountered 
in  the  section  above  dealing  with  procedures  for  vetting. 

(b)  I can  cite  no  example  of  official  British  information  sources  competing  with  each 
other. 

(c)  There  were  several  examples  of  the  use  of  the  press  for  misinformation.  Sir  Frank 
Cooper  and  other  senior  Ministry  of  Defence  officials  indicated  in  an  off-the-record 
briefing  to  defence  correspondents  that  there  would  be  hit-and-run  raids  of  the  Pebble 
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Island  kind  before  any  full-scale  invasion  of  the  Falklands.  The  next  day  3,000  men  went 
ashore  in  Port  San  Carlos.  Those  briefings  may  have  had  the  effect  of  misleading  the 
Argentine  forces.  They  certainly  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  credibility  in  many  coun- 
tries of  British  government  statements  we  reported  thereafter. 

The  Ministry  of  Defence  encouraged  the  media  to  believe,  although  it  never  said  so, 
that  the  nuclear  powered  submarine  Superb  was  in  the  South  Atlantic  when  it  was  not. 

John  Nott  and  Ministry  of  Defence  officials  gave  correspondents  the  impression  that 
casualties  resulting  from  the  attacks  on  Sir  Galahad  were  much  higher  than  they  proved 
to  be. 

(d)  I have  no  comment  to  offer  on  any  criticism  there  may  have  been  of  the  media  for 
publication  of  officially  released  information. 

(e)  I can  provide  you  no  examples  of  restraint  by  Reuters  in  the  use  of  corroborated 
information  obtained  unofficially. 

Michael  Reupke 

21st  July  1982  Editor-in-chief 


23.  Memorandum  by  Mr  Derek  Hudson,  Yorkshire  Post  correspondent  in  the  Falklands 
(DF36,  1981-82) 

Accreditation 

It  was  surprising  that  only  one  place  was  allocated  to  the  regional  newspapers  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Censorship 

On  board  Canberra  the  guidelines  about  mentioning  towns,  names  etc  altered  to  an 
irritating  degree.  Sometimes  it  appeared  that  what  copy  left  the  ship  depended  on  who 
vetted  it.  This  suggests  to  me  that  more  precise  guidelines  might  have  been  in  order. 

Facilities 

Once  ashore  my  own  links  with  London  were  sometimes  tenuous.  Often  it  depended 
on  requesting  help  from  any  passing  helicopter  pilot  heading  back  from  Port  San  Carlos 
etc  to  message  outlets  at  sea  or  ashore.  My  constant  request  was  for  communication 
with  Leeds  however  brief  just  to  ensure  my  despatches  were  reaching  there.  This  was 
refused  frequently. 

General  comment 

As  I have  already  told  my  editor:  the  Ministry  of  Defence  carried  out  most  of  its 
promises.  Correspondents  reached  the  Falklands  with  the  task  force  and  were  allowed 
ashore.  I would  have  appreciated  more  freedom  of  movement. 

21st  July  1982 


24.  Memorandum  by  the  Glasgow  Herald  (DF37,  1981-82) 

With  reference  to- your  letter  of  June  25,  1982, 1 herewith  enclose  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions you  outline,  preceded  by  my  own  observations : — 

Our  concern  over  the  Ministry  of  Defence’s  handling  of  the  press  during  the  Falklands 
Crisis  falls  into  three  parts: — 

(1)  The  Ministry’s  failure  to  accord  Scottish  newspapers  the  status  of  a national 
press  and  to  exclude  the  Glasgow  Herald  from  the  main  MoD  daily  briefing. 

(2)  The  difficulties  and  obstacles  placed  in  the  path  of  our  correspondent  in  the  field 
which  seemed  to  go  beyond  any  legitimate  claims  of  censorship. 

(3)  The  misleading  or  ambiguous  nature  of  some  information  given  to  the  press, 
particularly  on  a non-attributable  basis. 
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Standing  of  Scottish  press 

The  Falklands  episode  demonstrated  once  again,  and  in  a particularly  offensive  manner, 
the  tendency  of  London  ministries  to  accord  the  Scottish  press  insufficient  status.  Although 
the  resources  available  to  the  Scottish  press  are  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of  metro- 
politan newspapers,  the  constitutional  position  of  Scotland  as  a nation  in  partnership 
with  England  and  the  distinctive  nature  of  the  Scottish  press  itself,  demand  that  it  should 
be  given  full  access  to  sources  of  information  in  London.  This  in  fact  did  not  occur  and, 
throughout  our  dealings  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  it  categorised  the  Glasgow  Herald 
as  a provincial  newspaper  and,  accordingly,  gave  it  second  class  treatment.  Although  our 
Defence  Correspondent  was  appointed  in  March,  and  the  Ministry  were  informed  of  his 
appointment  so  that  full  accreditation  could  be  given  to  the  Glasgow  Herald,  we  found, 
to  our  great  surprise  and  consternation,  that  our  representatives  were  excluded  from  the 
Number  1 Ministry  of  Defence  press  briefing.  The  fact  that  our  Defence  Correspondent 
was  in  the  Falklands  at  the  time  with  the  Task  Force  was  irrelevant  since  it  is  the  Editor’s 
duty — and  nobody  else’s — to  assign  staff  and  nominate  alternates  as  he  sees  fit.  The  failure 
to  get  into  the  Number  1 press  briefing  placed  us  at  a considerable  operational  dis- 
advantage, in  that  the  second-line  briefings  occurred  later  than  the  Number  1 briefings 
and  were  frequently  taken  by  officials  of  lesser  standing.  Our  representatives  were,  there- 
fore, under  much  stress  and  the  newspaper,  which  operates  in  a highly  competitive 
environment,  was  placed  at  a commercial  disadvantage,  since  the  Scotsman,  second  in 
Scotland  to  the  Glasgow  Herald  in  terms  of  circulation  and  readership,  was  admitted  to 
the  Number  1 briefing.  The  decision  by  the  Ministry  to  lump  in  the  Glasgow  Herald 
with  the  English  provincial  press  was  also  inconsistent  with  the  newspaper’s  standing 
as  an  important  Scottish  newspaper. 

After  many  representations,  it  turned  out  that  the  Ministry  had  been  unaware  of  the 
letter  appointing  our  Defence  Correspondent  and,  using  this  as  a pretext,  the  Ministry 
decided  to  admit  us  to  the  Number  1 briefing.  However,  this  decision  came  too  late  to  be 
of  any  real  benefit,  since  the  ceasefire  was  declared  the  following  day.  Furthermore, 
the  key  that  unlocked  the  bureaucratic  citadel  was  not  a change  of  principle,  but  the 
late  discovery  of  a letter  which  meant  the  Herald  could  be  admitted  within  the  existing 
rules,  which  are  unacceptable  to  us  in  any  case. 

Difficulties  in  the  field 

These  are  dealt  with  in  a separate  memorandum  from  our  Defence  Correspondent, 
Ian  Bruce,  who  was  the  Scottish  press  representative  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  holding 
the  SDNS  rota  place  that  was  secured  only  after  strong  representations  to  the  Ministry 
of  Defence,  whose  initial  allocation  completely  ignored  the  claims  of  the  press  outside 
London. 

Lobby  system 

The  experience  also  demonstrated  the  lobby  system  at  its  worst.  A great  deal  of  difficulty 
was  caused  for  the  press  by  the  system  of  non-attributable  briefings  for  a selected  “circus" 
of  correspondents  by  officials  who,  on  occasion,  did  not  hesitate  to  create  misleading 
impressions  or  resort  to  ambiguity,  for  whatever  reason.  This  made  accurate  reporting 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  since  it  introduced,  necessarily,  an  element  of  speculation 
and  surmise  into  nearly  all  stories.  How  much  of  this  was  “misinformation”  we  do  not 
know,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  at  least  one  blatant  example  of  this,  set  out  in  the 
Appendix.  This  led  to  a general  loss  of  confidence  in  the  authenticity  and  authority  of 
Ministry  of  Defence  information.  I recognise  that  such  lobbies  are  themselves  restrictive 
and  that  journalists  must  carry  some  part  of  the  blame  for  their  development.  The  essential 
objection  to  them  is  that  they  may  encourage  officials  to  attempt  to  manipulate  the 
media,  since  information  or  statements  made  are  usually  not  attributable:  officials  may, 
therefore,  not  be  as  scrupulous  as  they  would  be  if  their  names  were  being  attached  to  the 
statement. 

IT  the  lobby  system  is  to  continue  the  principle  at  all  times  to  be  observed  is  that  member- 
ship of  a lobby  must  be  for  the  newspaper  rather  than  for  any  individual  and  that  an 
Editor  must  be  free  to  nominate  or  withdraw  a member  of  a lobby  as  and  when  he  sees  fit. 
Continuous  membership  of  a lobby  should  not  be  a condition  of  participation  since  that 
would  impair  the  Editor’s  right  to  allocate  and  re-distribute  his  resources  according  to  the 
changing  pressures  of  news  coverage. 
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It  might  be  worth  considering  whether  off-record  briefings  should  be  suspended  in 
such  times  of  major  conflict,  and  alternatives  examined  which  would  eradicate  most  of  the 
misinformation  and  manipulation  of  media. 

Answers  to  individual  questions  are  attached  (Appendix)  and  a further  memorandum 
specially  requested  by  you,  from  Ian  Bruce,  our  Defence  Correspondent,  is  being  sent 
under  separate  cover. 


20th  July  1982 


Arnold  Kemp, 
Editor 


APPENDIX 

The  following  is  the  response  of  Gordon  Petrie,  the  Reporter  principally  involved, 
to  the  questions  posed  by  the  Commons  Defence  Committee  investigating  the  MoD’s 
press  and  PR  role  during  the  Falklands  conflict : 

Censorship 

Following  the  landing  at  San  Carlos,  there  appeared  to  be  no  system  whereby  this 
paper  was  immediately  informed  of  the  clearance  of  copy  by  Ian  Bruce,  or  the  pool, 
resulting  in  his  “landing”  story  missing  the  paper.  No  MoD  officials  had  prepared  an 
advance  system  for  distribution  of  the  stories  or  informed  Newspaper  Head  Offices 
how  pool  stories  were  to  be  collected.  On  one  occasion  MoD  staff  telephoned  our  London 
office  at  7.45  a.m.  and,  finding  no  reply,  did  not  pursue  the  matter  until  reporters  inside 
the  MoD  Press  Hall  in  Whitehall  were  informed,  at  about  10.15  p.m.,  that  stories  were 
awaiting  collection  at  the  security  office.  Some  10  separate  pool  dispatches  including 
one  from  Bruce  himself  had  been  lying  uncollected  for  most  of  the  day. 

There  were  regular  inconsistencies  regarding  the  vetting  of  dispatches  by  military 
staff  officers  in  the  PR  department  at  the  MoD.  Two  examples  will  suffice.  On  May  29, 
a week  after  the  invasion,  Bruce  copy,  by-lined  “Ian  Bruce  with  the  Royal  Marines” 
reported  the  breakout  from  the  San  Carlos  beach-head  and  detailed  an  1 8 hour  thrust 
with  a Commando  unit  bound  for  a coastal  settlement.  The  story  was  initialled  and  cleared 
by  the  staff  officer  as  was  a subsequent  story  on  June  2 about  how  a Marine  Commando 
Unit  wiped  out  an  Argentine  “SAS”  spy  team  at  Malo  House,  north  of  Port  Stanley. 

However,  copy  sent  previously  and  subsequently  not  only  by  Bruce  but  by  pool,  re- 
gularly suffered  deletions  by  staff  officers  (Wing  Commander  Monk  and  Lt.  Col.  Stephens) 
who  demanded  that  the  words  “Commandos”,  “Royal  Marines”  or  the  identities  of  any 
troops  or  their  commanding  officers  be  reduced  to  “British  troops”  etc.  On  June  13, 
Wing  Commander  Monk  wrote  in  a note  to  editors  that  this  would  deny  to  the  Argentines 
“positive  knowledge  on  which  troops  made  the  attack  and  leave  a question  mark  on  the 
current  deployment  and  status  of  our  forces”. 

Monk  again  wrote  a note  to  editors  expressing  “concern  about  causing  a great  deal 
of  worry  in  the  families  of  British  servicemen”  accompanying  a PA  story  about  the  field 
hospital  and  treatment  of  Argentine  wounded  at  San  Carlos.  He  said  the  main  worry 
was  that  people  would  believe  that  the  hospital  treatment  was  inadequate,  although  the 
story  quite  clearly  stressed  the  success  of  the  medical  teams:  “Everyone  who  has  come 
in  alive  to  the  hospital  ship  has  gone  out  alive”.  The  inference  was  that  the  MoD  would 
rather  have  seen  the  story  which  commented  on  a “less  tasteful  or  less  glorifying”  aspect 
of  the  conflict,  suppressed. 

Briefings 

Briefings  were  often  called  at  10  or  15  minutes’  notice.  It  took  MoD  staff  at  least 
2 weeks  to  institute  a system  of  telephoning  all  correspondents  accredited  to  cover  the 
Press  Hall,  and  this  only  if  reporters  took  steps  to  ensure  they  were  listed.  Subsequently 
it  was  suggested  that  an  “Air  Call”  paging  system  be  operated  for  Defence  Correspondents 
to  give  voice  message  warnings  of  impending  important  press  releases  and  briefings. 
It  was  never  put  into  force. 

The  creation  of  a “two-tier”  off-the-record  system  of  briefings  for  Defence  Corres- 
pondents proved  totally  unsatisfactory.  Despite  assurances  to  the  contrary,  the  No.  2 list 
which  comprised  “regional”  press  were  regularly  briefed  by  lower  ranking  personnel  than 
those  on  the  No.  1 list  and  at  later  timings.  The  No.  1 list  itself  comprised  no  fewer  than  6 
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representatives  from  various  BBC  departments  and  a range  of  publications  from  The 
Times  to  Engineering  World. 

The  function  of  the  official  press  conferences  was  initially  to  allow  Mr.  McDonald  to 
read  his  prepared  statement  before  cameras,  followed  by  a period  of  unattributable 
responses  to  questions.  McDonald’s  principal  aim  at  these  Q.  & A.  sessions  seemed  to 
be  to  withhold  as  much  information  as  possible.  Information  was  never  volunteered 
other  than  that  contained  in  the  statements,  though  it  was  sometimes  possible  by  persistent 
lobbying  to  gain  confirmation  of  unsupported  facts.  For  instance,  the  MoD’s  persistence 
in  refusing  to  admit  the  existence  of  special  forces  groups,  such  as  the  SAS  and  SBS, 
with  the  Task  Force,  when  everyone  know  they  were  operating,  was  just  one  example 
of  the  Ministry’s  inability  to  see  beyond  its  own  rules  or  to  grasp  the  basics  of  modern 
publicity. 

As  the  Task  Force  approached  the  Falklands,  McDonald  denied  on  April  22  at  a 
press  conference  that  it  had  landed  anywhere.  He  may  indeed  not  have  known  at  that 
time  that  2 helicopters  carrying  special  forces  teams  had  crashed  on  South  Georgia  some 
3 days  before  British  Commandos  recaptured  the  island.  The  MoD  were  seriously  em- 
barrassed when  the  fact  leaked  out  later. 

McDonald  did,  however,  admit  that  the  MoD  would  sometimes  “commit  the  lesser 
sin  of  omission”  rather  than  tell  lies.  In  fact,  omissions  were  the  daily  norm  and  left 
the  media  in  no  doubt  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  MoD  when  being  used  for  misinformation. 

The  most  flagrant  evidence  of  this  came  on  May  20,  the  day  prior  to  the  invasion  when 
Defence  Correspondents  attending  an  off-the-record  briefing  were  dropped  the  hint 
by  Sir  Frank  Cooper  that  a full-scale  invasion  was  unlikely.  Instead  he  suggested  a 
“war  of  attrition”  would  probably  take  place. 

That  Task  Force  ships  were  already  heading  for  Falkland  Sound  and  the  landing  was  a 
matter  of  hours  away  could  hardly  have  escaped  his  attention. 

The  over-estimates  of  the  numbers  of  British  casualties  sustained  in  the  Argentine 
attack  on  the  landing  ships  Sir  Galahad  and  Sir  Tristram,  (June  8)  and  used  to  confuse 
the  enemy  about  our  ability  and  timing  for  the  final  push  on  Stanley,  were  carried  out 
without  consultation  with  the  media. 

The  Secretary  of  State  told  the  Commons  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  total  numbers  of 
casualties.  To  do  so  could  assist  the  Argentines  and  put  British  lives  at  greater  risk,  he 
said.  Nevertheless  correspondents  were  allowed  to  paint  verbal  and  written  pictures  of 
appalling  tragedy  and  heroic  rescues  which  could  only  alarm  and  despond  those  at  home, 
whether  next-of-kin  were  being  informed  or  not. 

The  Press  and  television  may  have  been  able  to  guess  at  the  deception,  but  although 
Mr.  Nott  admitted  the  tactic,  together  with  the  full  extent  of  the  casualties  on  June  13, 
it  was  never  explained  that  the  media  were  in  no  way  party  to  the  ruse. 

By  the  same  token,  the  deception  over  the  whereabouts  of  HMS  Superb,  the  nuclear- 
powered  submarine,  early  in  the  crisis,  was  allowed  to  take  place  without  any  explanation 
that  it  was  wholly  orchestrated  by  the  MoD.  When  its  position  (at  the  Clyde  Submarine 
Base)  was  eventually  revealed  it  was  the  credibility  of  the  Press  which  suffered,  not  that 
of  the  MoD. 

D Notices 

No  “D”  notices  were  served  on  this  newspaper  during  the  crisis.  Censorship  existed 
at  every  level  however.  The  MoD  operated  not  a public  relations  department  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  term,  but  a public  information  barrier.  Mr.  McDonald  privately 
admitted  that  he  gained  his  greatest  satisfaction  from  being  able  to  withhold  information 
during  the  intensive  questioning  to  which  he  was  subjected.  On  2 occasions  the  MoD  only 
released  information  when  threatened  by  PA  who  were  on  the  point  of  running  stories— 
one  concerned  the  2 Sea  Harriers  which  disappeared  while  on  patrol  and  the  other  related 
to  the  crashed  helicopters  on  South  Georgia. 

The  object  of  every  press  release  issued  during  the  conflict  was  to  divulge  the  minimum 
of  information.  There  was  never  any  attempt  made  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  media:— 

(i)  It  took  weeks  before  the  press  hall  was  reluctantly  instituted  and  more  time 
before  it  operated  on  a 24-hour  basis. 

(ii)  Newspaper  editors  (other  than  from  Fleet  Street)  and  their  correspondents  were 
never  consulted  for  advice  on  their  needs. 
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(iii)  There  was  a list  but  no  reliable  system  for  ensuring  that  accredited  correspondents 
were,  informed  of  impending  announcements. 

(iv)  It  took  the  Royal  United  Services  Institute  to  provide  the  only  aide-memoire 
of  troops,  weapons,  vessels  and  units  in  service  in  the  South  Atlantic  for  both 
sides,  from  published  information,  together  with  a vital  up-to-date  tally  of  equip- 
ment and  troop  losses. 

(v)  Apart  from  supplying  biographies  of  senior  commanding  officers  following  pressure 
from  correspondents,  there  was  no  attempt  to  publish  authoritative  background 
material  on  any  one  of  countless  aspects  of  the  conflict,  special  units,  weaponry, 
regiments  etc. 

Following  the  landings  at  San  Carlos  our  correspondent  received  not  one  single  message 
from  Glasgow.  Around  a dozen  were  passed  direct  to  MoD  staff  at  different  times  seeking 
to  provide  crucial  confirmation  that  his  reports  were  reaching  home;  advice  on  future 
dispatches;  a link  with  next-of-kin. 

National  interest 

In  almost  every  case  MoD  press  centre  officials  declined  to  comment  on  anything 
which  had  not  been  cleared  by  their  superiors.  The  profusion  of  reports  emanating  from 
Buenos  Aires  did  little  for  morale  when  met  with  official  silence,  often  misinterpreted 
by  the  public. 

The  day  HMS  Glasgow  was  holed  by  a 10001b  Argentine  bomb  which  failed  to  explode, 
those  Defence  Correspondents  attending  the  No.  1 briefings  were  asked  not  to  name 
the  vessel  for  operational  reasons.  The  reasons  were  not  given. 

The  Herald  at  that  time  was  not  a party  to  these  briefings  and  received  the  information 
and  confirmation  of  the  destroyer’s  escape  from  other  sources. 

If  the  MoD  had  seen  fit  to  confirm  the  matter  for  some  of  its  accredited  correspondents, 
it  seemed  reasonable  that  it  could  have  taken  steps  to  issue  a formal  statement  commenting 
on  the  incident  in  general  terms  without  naming  the  ship.  No  such  statement  was  issued 
and  this  paper  carried  the  story. 

Almost  every  piece  of  information  published  about  the  Falklands  campaign  could 
have  been  deemed  to  have  “operational  implications”.  The  point  which  MoD  officials 
apparently  failed  to  grasp  is  that,  for  any  newspaper  to  be  able  to  take  the  fullest  account 
of  the  “national  interest”,  it  needs  access  to  considerably  more  of  the  facts  than  were  ever 
revealed  in  Whitehall.  Hence  it  was  logically  almost  impossible  to  determine  what  was 
and  was  not  in  the  national  interest. 

General  comments 

There  was  a disturbing  tendency  for  major  statements  to  be  released  co-inciding  with 
the  main  television  news  bulletins.  One  aroused  the  particular  ire  of  newspaper  reporters 
when  it  was  revealed  that  the  MoD  attempted  to  hold  up  a press  release  for  five  minutes 
to  allow  it  to  be  delivered  at  9.00  p.m.  in  time  for  the  BBC’s  main  evening  news  but  too 
late  for  most  papers’  first  editions. 

Your  request  for  additional  examples  of  such  matters  as  “inconsistent  censorship” 
have  been  covered  by  our  answers  to  the  main  questions.  One  instance  of  competing 
sources  of  information,  however,  is  worth  a mention. 

There  were  signs,  that  during  the  intense  public  criticism  which  surrounded  the  delays 
over  release  of  information  about  the  attacks  on  the  Sir  Galahad  and  Sir  Tristram  at 
Bluff  Cove,  the  Downing  Street  press  office  was  leaking  to  political  correspondents 
information  which  was  being  withheld  by  the  MoD. 


25.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Ian  Bruce,  Glasgow  Herald  correspondent  in  the  Falklands 
(DF38,  1981-82) 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  June  25,  I enclose  my  personal  observations  on  the 
MoD’s  handling  of  both  copy  and  journalists  with  the  task  force. 

To  begin  with,  it  took  pressure  from  MPs  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Scottish  press 
coverage  to  obtain  a place  on  Canberra.  The  MoD  had  earlier  informed  me  that  “you 
regional  people  are  taken  care  of  by  the  Press  Association.”  I found  this  offensive  in  the 
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extreme  and  informed  the  official  concerned  that  since  between  30%  and  40%  of  the 
strength  of  the  armed  forces  is  recruited  from  Scotland,  perhaps  we  should  have  more 
consideration  from  Whitehall. 

The  MoD  have  not  emerged  with  credit  at  any  stage  in  the  Falklands’  campaign, 
and  I feel  that  it  would  have  been  a more  efficient  and  worthwhile  undertaking  for  both 
the  press  and  the  military  if  they  (the  MoD)  had  been  excluded  from  the  entire  affair. 
In  my  experience,  journalists  seldom  had  any  argument  with  military  censors  over  the 
contents  of  dispatches. 

A number  of  journalists  began  the  voyage  south  without  accreditation  of  any  kind, 
and  it  took  weeks  of  pressure  on  the  MoD  representatives  to  produce  a single  sheet  of 
paper  bearing  our  names  and  a 3 Commando  Brigade  stamp.  It  was  far  from  adequate. 
In  the  unlikely  but  still  possible  event  of  capture,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  explain 
why  some  journalists  carried  the  “official”  blue  war  correspondent  identification  while 
others  did  not. 

Procedures  for  vetting  copy  started  off  erratically  and  became  steadily  worse.  There 
were  constant  changes  in  deadline  times,  when  all  journalists  would  have  to  submit  copy 
for  approval  by  one  or  more  of  the  three  MoD  men  aboard.  It  then  had  to  go  to  a military 
censor.  Latterly,  the  system  collapsed  and  Major  Mike  Norman,  our  reluctant  but  ever 
patient  military  “minder”,  had  to  endure  copy  checks  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

My  major  complaint  centres  on  the  time  we  were  ashore,  however,  there  was,  as  we 
neared  Stanley,  an  80-mile  chain  hack  to  the  beach-head,  where  all  but  one  of  the  MoD 
men  stayed  on  board  ships.  All  copy— much  of  it  hand-written,  had  to  be  taken  back 
by  helicopter,  vetted  on  HMS  Fearless,  and  then  taken  to  any  available  Marisat-link 
ship  for  telexing  back  to  MoD  in  Whitehall.  It  was  a process  which  always  took  hours 
and  sometimes  days  to  complete. 

It  was  not  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  MoD  people  stayed  in  relative  comfort  aboard 
a ship  which  had  no  immediate  telex  or  telephone  connection  with  the  UK.  When,  on  the 
odd  occasion,  we  made  the  long  journey  back  to  check  on  copy  flow,  we  were  denied 
access  to  telex  or  ’phone  links  with  our  offices. 

There  was,  too,  an  apparent  bias  in  favour  of  radio  broadcasters,  who  never  suffered 
from  the  same  restrictions.  But  it  was  television  which  probably  lost  out  more  heavily 
than  any  other  section  of  the  media.  The  equipment  for  transmitting  relatively  fresh 
news’  pictures  back  to  UK  was  not  made  available. 

The  first  four  dispatches  I attempted  to  file  from  the  beach-head  simply  vanished 
without  trace.  The  MoD  officials  claimed  they  had  not  seen  them,  but  had  not  bothered 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  why  no  copy  was  arriving  at  their  location.  One  told  me  he  thought 
I had  become  “a  casualty  in  the  air  raids”.  He  had  not  troubled  himself  to  make  inquiries 
about  that  either. 

As  the  SAS  proved  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kent,  a satellite  link  could  be  set  up  direct 
to  the  UK  from  equipment  back-packed  by  two  soldiers.  It  would  surely  have  been  a 
simple  matter  to  make  such  a communications’  channel  available  to  the  pressmen  at  the 
front.  Instead,  we  had  to  suffer  a communications’  chain  more  suited  to  World  War  Two. 

At  one  stage,  the  MoD  men  on  Fearless  imposed  a four-day  news  blackout  without 
informing  us.  We  continued  filing  copy  which,  when  it  eventually  made  its  way  out  of  the 
Whitehall  labyrinth,  was  dated  and  unusable.  The  reason  for  the  blackout  was  misinter- 
pretation of  a signal  from  London. 

Signals  from  our  respective  offices  were  blocked  in  Whitehall  or  consigned  to  the 
radio  room  on  Canberra.  We  received  only  a fraction  of  them.  In  circumstances  where 
many  of  us  walked  more  than  50  miles  with  the  advancing  troops  and  lived  in  slit- 
trenches  for  up  to  three  weeks,  a link  with  the  office  was  vital  for  our  morale.  We  were 
denied  that  link  by  the  casual  indifference  of  officials  whose  only  discomfort  was  stepping 
out  of  a warm  bunk  onto  a cold  deck  in  the  morning. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Stanley,  the  MoD  people  were  figures  of  contempt.  Our  greatest 
satisfaction  of  the  campaign  was  the  day  the  Cable  and  Wireless  office  opened  for 
business,  and  we  had  the  first  free  access  to  communications.  From  that  point  on,  we 
accepted  no  censorship,  and  the  MoD  men,  already  almost  redundant,  were  reduced 
to  waiting  for  the  first  batch  of  foreign  journalists  to  arrive  in  town. 

The  fact  that  no  foreign  journalists  were  given  places  on  task  force  ships  is  itself 
worthy  of  criticism.  The  MoD  left  themselves  open  to  the  accusation  that  only  British 
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pressmen  were  allowed  to  cover  the  war  to  make  the  censorship  task  that  much  easier. 

Room  could  surely  have  been  found  for  two  or  three  major  foreign  news  agencies. 

To  conclude : — 

(a)  Communications’  facilities  were  inadequate  and  the  method  employed  to  process 
copy  back  to  them  was  unreliable. 

(b)  The  MoD  men  on  the  spot  merely  provided  another  layer  of  delay  in  a system 
where  copy  was  already  being  vetted  by  the  military  and  by  Whitehall.  They  had 
no  useful  function  to  perform. 

(c)  There  were  few  briefings  other  than  those  we  obtained  by  dint  of  asking  the 
relevant  officers  ourselves  for  background  information. 

(d)  We  made  most  of  our  own  transport  arrangements  on  shore,  mostly  by  thumbing 
helicopter  rides  from  obliging  crews.  The  MoD  made  no  effort  to  help  in  this 
respect. 

(e)  Television  coverage  was  sadly  neglected.  Crews  who  risked  their  lives  for  footage 
of  the  action  were  continually  frustrated.  It  seemed  at  times  as  if  it  was  a deliberate 
policy  by  Whitehall  or  the  Navy  or  both  to  foil  attempts  to  portray  events  as  they 
developed. 

(f)  It  might  have  been  more  useful  to  leave  the  MoD  people  back  in  the  UK,  doing 
whatever  it  is  they  normally  do,  and  used  their  bunk  spaces  for  working  journalists. 

(g)  Telex,  picture  wiring  and  television  transmission  devices  in  the  micro-chip  age 
should  have  been  part  of  the  news  facility.  It  is  probably  the  last  time  Britain  will 
fight  such  a war,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  powers-that-be  in  Whitehall  deemed 
it  unwise  to  have  it  too  well  documented.  In  retrospect,  it  is  their  loss. 

(h)  I,  for  one,  would  not  contemplate  covering  another  British  confrontation  unless 
proper  facilities  were  available.  A colleague  who  told  me  on  the  eve  of  the  Argentine 
surrender  that  he  wished  he  had  gone  to  the  Lebanon  instead  probably  sums  up 
the  feelings  of  most  of  the  press  corps.  At  least  the  Israelis  recognise  the  value  of 
immediate  news,  and  provide  telex  and  telephone  trucks  for  the  pressmen  ac- 
companying their  troops. 

21  July  1982 


26.  Memorandum  by  Portsmouth  and  Sunderland  Newspapers  (DF39, 1981-82) 

The  following  is  submitted  by  the  Editor  of  The  News,  Portsmouth,  in  response  to  the 
invitation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Defence  Committee  (Newspaper  Society  circular  Ref. 
A.8327  of  June  30  refers). 

My  “evidence”  is  largely  in  respect  of  accreditation  and  briefings  arrangements  and  in 
confirmation  of  representations  already  made  to  the  Newspaper  Society,  it  is  my  unhappy 
duty  to  lodge  the  strongest  possible  protest. 

Accreditation 

I roughly  calculate  that  newspapers  represented  by  the  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion circulate  to  16m.  homes  per  day.  Those  represented  by  the  Newspaper  Society 
circulate  to  7m.  daily  and  a further  10m.  weekly.  In  principle,  therefore,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  there  should  be  any  grave  imbalance  in  facilities  accorded  to  journalists 
represented  by  these  two  organisations. 

Further,  of  course,  specific  newspapers  within  the  provinces  will  have  a much  denser 
coverage  of  specific  elements  within  the  Task  Force— obviously  those  newspapers  in 
those  towns  and  cities  which  have  strong  naval  and  military  traditions  will  be  expected 
to  cover  the  war  throes  of  the  relations  of  those  in  our  circulation  areas.  Even  more 
specifically  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  newspaper  at  Portsmouth  will  cover  an  area  from 
which  there  would  be  drawn  several  thousand  members  of  the  Task  Force  leaving  behind 
many  more  thousand  dependents  and  relatives. 

There  cannot  be  many  provincial  newspapers  in  the  membership  of  the  Newspaper 
Society,  or  indeed  known  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  which  actually  have  a defence 
correspondent.  It  should  not  surprise  you,  however,  to  learn  that  The  News,  Portsmouth, 
with  its  strong  service  connections  has  such  a correspondent  and,  indeed,  has — either  in 
that  title  or  as  naval  correspondent — maintained  such  an  appointment  since  before  the 
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last  war.  One  weekly  newspaper,  latterly  in  this  group  of  newspapers,  the  Hampshire 
Telegraph  and  Post  and  Naval  Chronicle  was  the  first  newspaper  in  this  country  to 
publish  the  death  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

It  is,  therefore,  unlikely  to  surprise  you  to  learn  that  on  April  2 the  defence  corres- 
pondent of  The  News  applied  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence  (Naval  Facilities)  for  reporting 
facilities  with  the  Task  Force  and  was  told  that  the  request  would  be  considered.  On 
Sunday  April  4 he  was  told  that  the  applications,  all  500,  were  to  be  handed  to  the  NPA. 
Why  a newspaper  which  has  made  a direct  approach,  as  it  had  done  so  often  in  the  past, 
and  is  routine  for  it  to  do,  should  have  its  application  handed  to  the  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  is  a question  which  must  be  given  serious  attention. 

Unfortunately  the  defence  correspondent  was  unable  to  contact  the  NPA  that  Sunday. 

On  Bank  Holiday  Monday  April  5 HMS  Hermes  and  HMS  Invincible  sailed  with,  as 
X understand  it,  NPA  and  other  reporters. 

Subsequently,  I understand,  the  Newspaper  Society  was  permitted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  to  nominate  one  reporter  from  the  entire  provincial  press  and,  by  somewhat 
bizarre  procedure,  in  fact  nominated  a reporter  from  Wolverhampton.  This  city  must  vie 
with  Switzerland  in  any  competition  for  being  landlocked,  industrialised,  and  pacific— as 
opposed  to  Portsmouth  being  a naval  port,  with  vast  defence  establishments,  and  positively 
and  traditionally  military.  Before  the  events  happened  I was  seriously  concerned  how 
this  newspaper  was  going  to  cover  any  tragedies  which,  in  fact,  did  happen  with  the  loss 
of  HMS  Sheffield  and  other  Portsmouth-based  ships  and  personnel. 

Even  more  absurd  was  the  replacement  of  the  Wolverhampton  reporter  whose  ex- 
perience, it  would  seem,  rendered  him  unsuitable  for  the  ardours  of  the  job,  with  one  from 
Leeds.  It  would  be  rather  like  the  Papal  Authorities  in  England  ensuring  that  the  Pope’s 
visit  was  covered  only  by  the  Methodist  Recorder  while  the  Catholic  Herald,  which 
had  made  early  application,  was  specifically  excluded. 

In  fact  when  our  defence  correspondent  was  unable  to  contact  the  NPA  on  Sunday 
April  4,  three  other  specific  attempts  were  made  to  secure  a place  from  the  MoD  and 
the  Director  of  Public  Relations  (Navy)— each  without  success. 

In  a subsequent  letter  to  me,  dated  April  26,  Captain  Ian  Sutherland  (DPR  RN) 
wrote:  “We  were  well  aware  of  the  proper  claims,  such  as  yours,  for  selection  for  a place 
with  the  Task  Force,  and  of  the  overriding  need  to  deal  as  fairly  as  possible  with  all  the 
bids”.  To  pass  the  application  of  The  News’  defence  correspondent  to  the  NPA  is  a rather 
curious  way  of  recognising  that  “proper  claim”. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  such  “proper  claim”  of  The  News  should  have  been  directed 
through  the  Newspaper  Society.  Had  The  News  been  so  informed,  that  is  what  would 
have  happened.  In  fact,  however,  as  mentioned  above,  when,  in  the  past,  The  News  has 
required  Naval  facilities  it  has  always  made  a direct  and  proper  approach  through  MoD 
(DPR  RN) ; conversely  when  facilities  have  been  offered  to  The  News,  the  offer  comes 
from  the  DPR  RN  and  not  from  the  Newspaper  Society. 

Finally  my  chagrin  is  well  revealed  by  a further  comment  in  Captain  Sutherland’s 
letter  of  April  26  “.  . . I fully  sympathize  with  your  case,  particularly  because  I know 
of  the  splendid  work  you  do  and  are  doing  so  forcibly  just  now  for  the  Royal  Navy”. 

Censorship 

From  the  time  the  Task  Force  sailed  to  the  end  of  the  fighting  censorship  seemed  to  be 
effective  and  consistent.  From  the  comfortable  vantage  point  of  hindsight  it  appears 
that  much  of  the  original  censorship  was  unwarranted. 

Briefings 

So  far  as  this  newspaper  is  concerned,  no  official  briefing  arrangements  existed.  Through 
the  good  offices  of  an  acquaintance  on  the  MoD  staff,  our  defence  correspondent  was 
invited  to  attend  an  1 1 a.m.  briefing  on  a Sunday  in  London,  conducted  by  the  MoD 
Permanent  Under  Secretary,  with  uniformed  advisers.  He  was  able  to  fire  questions,  obtain 
some  useful  copy,  and  at  the  same  time  ask  why  no  action  pictures  were  getting  back  from 
the  Falklands.  He  was  told  “We  have  now  got  some  very  good  shots  which  will  be  going 
out  to  the  media  tomorrow”.  He  asked  for  a set  of  pictures  on  the  spot,  assuring  them 
that  we  would  work  overnight  to  produce  the  first  Falklands  landings  picture  page. 
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After  his  refusal  to  take  “no”  for  an  answer,  the  pictures  were  produced  and  we  were 
able  to  give  them  a fine  show,  which  we  could  not  have  done  by  waiting  for  one  or  two 
pictures  to  arrive  by  wire  sometime  on  Monday. 

He  also  “understood”  that  Fleet  Headquarters,  Northwood,  were  not  informing  the 
Defence  Ministry  in  Whitehall  about  all  that  was  happening. 

Our  defence  correspondent  was  able  to  establish  direct  access  into  the  MoD  Falklands 
press  centre  through  the  private  phone  of  the  Press  Association  Defence  Correspondent. 
This  enabled  him  to  get  and  check  information  for  stories  at  vital  times  of  the  day  for  our 
editions.  Without  this  arrangement  some  stories  could  not  have  been  written  because 
it  was  either  impossible  to  contact  MoD  press  numbers  (they  were  invariably  engaged)  or, 
when  he  did  get  through,  the  answer  was  invariably  “I’m  sorry,  there  is  nothing  I can  tell 
you”. 

The  lack  of  flexibility  was  at  times  ludicrous.  As  hundreds  of  families  were  watching 
HMS  Bristol  sail  for  the  Falklands,  an  MoD  press  officer  told  our  man:  “I  can’t  even  tell 
you  where  HMS  Bristol  is  at  the  moment”.  In  fact  she  had  been  in  Portsmouth  for  weeks, 
and  we  had  reported  that  the  Dockyard  was  getting  her  ready  for  service  in  the  South 
Atlantic. 

Some  MoD  staff,  known  to  our  man  personally,  were  privately  embarrassed  by  the 
negative  instructions  they  had  been  given  when  handling  press  inquiries.  Several  said, 
"We  understand  your  problems  and  only  wish  we  could  be  more  helpful”. 

It  subsequently  transpired  that  the  Portsmouth  News  was  not  being  invited  to  briefings 
because  we  were  not  on  the  lists  of  newspapers  with  accredited  defence  correspondents. 
Apparently  when  the  Falklands  crisis  started  new  lists  of  accredited  defence  correspon- 
dents were  drawn  up — one  for  the  national  dailies  and  one  for  provincial  newspapers 
with  London  office  reporting  staff.  We  were  not  on  either  list,  a fact  which  we  did  not 
discover  (to  our  intense  dissatisfaction)  until  a very  late  stage. 

Comparison  with  other  wars 

During  the  Indonesian  conflict,  when  the  Royal  Air  Force  was  commanding  almost 
total  attention  of  the  media,  the  Navy’s  PR  office  invited  this  newspaper’s  then  naval 
correspondent  to  fly  out  to  Singapore,  Borneo,  and  Indonesia,  to  try  to  gain  a better 
balance  of  coverage  for  the  naval  forces  engaged,  particularly  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  and 
RM  Commando.  (The  present  chief  Public  Relations  Officer,  Neville  Taylor,  will  recall 
this  facility  and  also  the  person  who  was  assigned  to  this  task  and  subsequently  wrote 
pages  of  reports  covering  the  role  of  the  Royal  Navy). 

Satisfaction  with  facilities 

No,  we  were  not  satisfied. 

National  interest 

This  newspaper  published  nothing  which  could  have  been  harmful  to  the  national 
interest;  in  the  case  of  notified  fatalities,  the  privacy  and  grief  of  families  were  fully 
respected. 

General  comments 

This  is  the  most  relevant  question  asked.  Quite  simply  the  MoD  should  have  faced  up 
to  the  fact,  from  the  start,  that  many  members  of  the  media  would  want  to  get  to  the 
Falklands.  Instead  they  buried  their  heads  in  the  sand  and  thought  they  had  solved  the 
matter  by  pushing  the  arrangements  onto  the  NPA.  No  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken 
of  the  needs  of  the  provincial  press  until  it  was  nearly  too  late.  We  may  have  won  the  war 
but  it  is  our  view  that  we  lost  the  information/propaganda  war.  No  one  at  the  MoD  seems 
to  have  considered  the  value  of  taking  a good  representation  of  the  press  with  the  Task 
Force.  No  one  appeared  to  realize  the  simple  truth  that  no  information  is  worse  than  too 
much.  The  MoD  has  a public  relations  team  of  more  than  30  officers.  How  many  are, 
or  have  been,  journalists?  The  MoD  needs  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  there  is  a provincial 
press  and  to  work  out  a system  of  telling  us  what  is  happening.  It  should  be  enough  if 
they  had  the  names  and  home  telephone  numbers  of  possibly  two  people  from  a paper 
such  as  The  News.  And  if,  in  the  unhappy  event  of  future  operations,  similar  to  the  Falk- 
lands, the  MoD  should  accept  responsibility  for  the  allocation  of  facilities — not  depute 
this  to  the  NS. 
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Use  of  unofficial  information 

This  newspaper  received  several  telephone  calls  following  the  sinking  of  HMS  Sheffield 
critising  us  for  publication  of  what  was  clearly  officially  released  information.  On  the 
following  Saturday  we  received  even  more  criticism  for  publication  of  a PA  story  which 
outlined  the  deployment  of  a.ship’s  crew  at  battle  stations.  In  fact,  the  story  was  released 
by  the  MoD  and  the  criticism  levelled  at  us  was  that  some  of  the  facts  were  wrong. 

We  were  probably  more  careful,  and  certainly  more  knowledgeable,  than  many  other 
papers  around  the  country. 

We  certainly  had  corroborated  information,  obtained  through  unofficial  sources, 
several  times.  Most  notable  was  the  number  of  times  we  knew  the  names  of  ships  sunk  or 
badly  damaged  before  they  were  released  by  MoD.  We  never  used  these  names  until  they 
were  officially  confirmed.  To  have  used  them  would  have  caused  distress — and  there  was 
always  the  chance  we  may  have  been  wrong. 

Finally  ...  it  may  be  felt  by  those  reading  the  above  that  this  “evidence”  is  parochial— 
inasmuch  as  it  applies  solely  to  the  experiences  and  frustrations  of  this  newspaper  only. 
I can  only  report  on  this  newspaper. 

H.  A.  Faircloth 

5 July  1982  Editor  The  News  Portsmouth 


11.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Charles  Laurence,  Sunday  Telegraph,  reporter  in  the  Falklands 
(DF4I,  1981-82) 

As  agreed  on  the  telephone  today,  here  is  one  additional  point  it  may  be  worth  making 
to  your  committee  on  the  Falklands  press  coverage. 

Stories  which  I filed  through  the  MoD  while  the  pool  arrangements  were  in  operation 
and  which  I marked  for  the  Sunday  papers  were  released  indiscriminately  to  the  Dailies. 
This  in  effect  made  it  impossible  to  file  exclusively  for  the  Sunday  papers  and  it  was 
purely  down  to  the  whim  of  the  MoD  whether  the  Sunday  Telegraph  received  any  copy 
from  me  during  the  campaign. 

I can  think  of  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the  MoD  could  not  respect  a “Sunday"  tag 
and  hold  such  stories  to  be  pooled  on  the  Saturday  for  the  Sunday  papers. 

The  two  examples  of  stories  filed  for  the  Sunday  but  released  to  the  Dailies  are : “War 
of  screeching  missiles  and  screaming  jets”,  used  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  other  papers,  on 
Monday  May  31,  and  handed  to  MoD  officials  at  San  Carlos  the  previous  Wednesday; 
“A  campaign  of  such  long  waiting  and  strange  contrasts”,  used  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
on  June  12;  given  to  Mr.  Martin  Helm  on  HMS  Fearless  the  previous  Thursday. 

28  July  1982 
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28.  Memorandum  by  Robert  Fox,  BBC  Radio  News  reporter  in  the  Falklands 
DF(42, 1981-82) 


Preamble:  I was  assigned  to  the  Task  Force  for  BBC  Radio  News  and  World  Service 

1 left  from  Southampton  on  April  9th  with  the  Canberra  and  then  transferred  to  the 
MV  Norland  on  May  17th  to  land  with  2 Para  at  San  Carlos  on  21st  May.  1 was  with 

2 Para  at  Goose  Green  for  the  battle  and  subsequent  surrender  of  Argentine  forces  there 
on  28th  and  29th  May.  I then  moved  between  units  of  3 Commando  Brigade  and  was 
with  45  Commando  for  their  attack  on  Two  Sisters  and  entered  Stanley  with  them  on 
14th  June.  I left  Stanley  on  27th  June  and  arrived  back  via  Ascension. 

My  experiences  as  far  as  media  policy  was  concerned  divides  sharply  between  the  voyage 
out,  and  the  land  campaign  with  3 Commando  Brigade. 

The  Voyage  on  Canberra 

1.  At  first  the  RN  captain,  Captain  Christopher  Burne,  made  it  clear  that  we  journalists 
were  unwelcome  in  such  numbers,  but  that  we  would  be  accommodated.  Later  he  became 
extremely  helpful,  particularly  after  the  landings  on  21st  May. 

2.  There  was  confusion  between  the  various  authorities  about  who  was  in  charge  of 
press  policy,  the  Fleet  (at  Northwood),  MoD,  the  Task  Force  Commander,  or  the  local 
command  and  the  MoD  press  officers.  This  led  to  muddle  about  guidelines  (at  one  point 
I was  allowed  to  name  HMS  Antelope  in  a gunnery  exercise,  an  hour  later  my  IRN  col- 
league Kim  Sabido  was  not  allowed  to  name  her).  It  also  led  to  confusion  about  clearing 
copy  and  delays  in  actually  transmitting  material. 

3.  Much  then  devolved  on  the  individual  MoD  press  officers  themselves.  They  seemed 
neither  to  have  the  experience  nor  the  training  to  cope  with  the  job  they  were  now  being 
asked  to  do.  They  won  neither  the  respect  of  the  press  nor  the  confidence  of  the  military. 
Frequently  they  appeared  obstructive  merely  to  reflect  their  authority.  One  or  two  did 
try  to  work  hard,  particularly  on  shore.  Alan  Percival  should  be  commended  for  the  way 
in  which  he  worked  tirelessly  at  Ajax  Bay  Satcom  centre  to  keep  copy  flowing  day  and 
night,  while  living  in  primitive  conditions  in  a tent. 

Most  of  his  colleagues  seemed  to  lack  the  intuition  to  divine  what  their  main  task  was. 
At  times  they  seemed  to  lack  all  knowledge  of  what  radio  and  newspaper  deadlines  were. 
They  did  not  seem  to  realise  the  main  BBC  Radio  and  World  Service  news  outlets  and 
those  for  IRN.  For  example  they  did  not  realise  that  the  main  outlet  for  both  BBC  and 
commercial  radio  was  the  morning,  and  therefore  much  material  had  to  be  fed  at  night. 
They  resented  arranging  and  monitoring  satellite  feeds  before  or  after  supper  in  the 
evening. 

4.  Most  of  their  authority  seemed  to  be  coming  direct  from  the  MoD.  At  one  point  the 
leading  MoD  press  officer  aboard,  Martin  Helm,  said  “Well  at  least  we  have  managed 
to  keep  Fleet  and  the  Navy  out  of  it  now”.  This  implies  all  policy  he  was  following  was 
coming  from  the  senior  civil  servants  in  Whitehall  from  this  point  on.  It  was  a very 
confusing  policy.  Frequently  we  found  that  London  was  releasing  more  detail  than  we 
were  allowed.  At  one  point  this  became  farce.  After  the  recapture  of  South  Georgia, 
the  CO  of  42  Commando,  Lt.  Col.  Nick  Vaux,  wanted  to  talk  about  the  achievement  of 
his  ‘M’  Company  in  the  action.  We  had  the  embarrassing  pantomime  of  his  giving  an 
interview  with  no  unit,  officers,  or  companies  named.  All  these  were  covered  in  centre 
page  spreads  in  Fleet  Street  the  following  day  with  pictures  of  the  Colonel  himself. 

5.  Once  or  twice  the  local  MoD  officers  took  embarrassing  initiatives  in  censorship 
themselves.  On  a visit  in  Canberra  to  3 Para  in  training  the  CO,  Lt.  Col.  Hew  Pike, 
spoke  on  the  record  about  his  desire  to  have  the  brigade  structure  back  for  airborne  forces 
based  on  the  old  16th  Parachute  Brigade.  The  leading  MoD  press  officer,  Martin  Helm, 
deemed  this  remark  politically  inopportune  and  forbade  use  of  it.  Helm  spoke  of  the 
colonel  in  public  as  being  “politically  naive”. 

6.  The  picture  in  Canberra  was,  then,  one  of  increasing  mistrust  of  the  civilian  repre- 
sentatives of  MoD  PR,  and,  after  initial  wariness  on  both  sides,  increasing  trust  between 
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press  and  military  often  on  a unit  and  individual  basis.  We  were  well  looked  after  by 
the  ex  CO  of  Naval  Party  8901,  Major  Mike  Norman  RM  and  Sergeant  David  Menelly 
RM,  both  taking  more  and  more  responsibility  for  press  and  information,  despite  the 
fact  that  Major  Norman  was  having  to  work  up  a new  company,  ‘J’  company  of  42 
Commando. 

7.  Sometimes  there  was  confusion  between  the  land  force  command  and  the  Navy 
On  May  1st  I broadcast  a report  for  Radio  Newsreel  on  reaction  to  the  first  raids  over 
Port  Stanley.  In  it  I mentioned  the  options  for  the  landing  were  narrowing.  Brigadier 
Julian  Thompson  of  3 Commando  Brigade  wanted  to  know  where  I had  got  the  infor- 
mation, and  on  whose  authority.  In  fact  it  came  from  a taped  on  the  record  interview  with 
his  opposite  number  Commodore  Michael  Clapp  RN,  Comm  AW. 

The  Land  Campaign 

1 . Much  depended  on  the  individual  land  units  themselves.  With  2 Para  the  CO,  Lt.  Col. 
H.  Jones,  and  his  2 I/c  Major  Chris  Keeble,  took  it  on  themselves  to  keep  myself  and 
my  colleague  with  the  battalion,  David  Norris  of  the  Daily  Mail,  well  informed.  There 
was  no  unit  PRO  as  such  and  Lt.  Alex  Ward  made  sure  we  were  fed,  watered  and  had 
the  right  clothing  and  camping  equipment.  Thus  the  journalists  attached  were  taken  into 
trust  and  confidence  by  the  battalion  as  a whole,  and  this  system  worked  remarkably  well. 
Without  the  MoD  PR  filter  the  flow  of  information  from  press  to  troops  and  vice  versa 
was  very  good. 

2.  The  MoD  PROs  took  a more  ludicrous  role  as  the  campaign  developed.  Their  main 
function,  to  find  quick  communication,  almost  fell  totally  by  the  wayside.  Despite  con- 
tinual assurances,  no  shore  based  satellite  voice  link  was  ever  established.  After  the  battle 
at  Goose  Green  I had  to  wait  three  days  before  my  own  voice  and  interview  material 
could  be  transmitted.  We  had  to  wait  till  a ship  with  Marisat  came  into  San  Carlos. 
Otherwise  it  was  the  laborious  business  of  sending  script  in  crypt  via  MoD.  As  we  were 
doing  this  from  Satcom  at  Red  Beach  on  the  night  after  the  Goose  Green  surrender 
I was  phoned  in  “dear”  voice  by  the  duty  watchkeeper  at  Fleet  in  Northwood.  He  wanted 
details  of  how  H.  Jones  had  died,  which  I gave  him.  I asked  if  there  was  any  way  he 
could  record  my  voice  from  the  phone,  and  he  said  he  could  not.  I asked  if  he  would  let 
the  BBC  know  where  I was  and  that  they  should  expect  a telex  despatch.  He  said  he  was 
unwilling  to  make  the  call  and  wished  to  go  back  to  sleep. 

Sometimes  tension  again  descended  to  farce.  One  MoD  PRO  actually  tried  to  prevent 
me  boarding  a Sea  King  helicopter  to  return  to  2 Para  with  H.  Jones  at  H’s  request. 
“You  have  not  made  the  proper  Helquest  through  Brigade  Ops”,  he  said.  Brigade  HQ 
had  just  been  bombed  and  was  more  interested  in  other  things.  There  were  17  spare  seats 
on  H.  Jones’  helicopter. 

3.  As  relations  with  the  MoD  men  declined,  so  trust  was  well  established  with  the  unit 
PRO  for  3 Commando  Brigade,  Captain  David  Nicholls  RM,  a thoroughly  capable  and 
outstanding  military  press  officer.  His  briefings  about  each  day’s  events  were  masterly 
and  he  treated  sensitive,  or  unattributable,  or  off-the-record  material  in  a thoroughly 
adult  way.  I would  suspect  that  much  derived  from  the  influence  of  3 Commando  Brigade 
Commander,  Brigadier  Julian  Thompson,  himself,  and  from  Commander  Land  Forces 
Falkland  Islands,  Major  General  Jeremy  Moore.  In  day  to  day  dealings  I felt  both  these 
men  spoke  to  me  with  refreshing  and  almost  embarrassing  candour.  I would  recommend 
that  the  views  of  all  three  men,  Brigadier  Thompson,  General  Moore,  and  Capt.  Nicholls, 
be  canvassed  before  the  Committee  comes  to  draft  its  final  recommendations.  They 
worked  on  a basis  of  trust  in  the  field,  and  in  the  main  this  was  rewarding  for  both  the 
press  and  the  military. 

4.  Often  the  restrictions  on  information  I was  allowed  to  give  seemed  bizarre.  I was  at 
Camilla  Creek  House  with  2 Para  the  day  before  the  Goose  Green  attack  (27th/28th  May) 
when  the  fact  that  2 Para  was  only  5 miles  away  from  Port  Darwin  was  leaked  through 
Westminster.  The  position  of  the  battalion  had  been  given  away  completely,  for,  such  is 
the  geography  of  the  area,  that  if  you  say  a battalion  is  five  miles  north  of  Darwin,  it 
can  only  mean  they  are  at  Camilla  Creek  House  where  there  is  no  cover  from  air  attack. 
While  all  this  was  being  leaked  in  London  (via  the  Lobby  I am  now  led  to  believe)  I was 
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not  allowed  to  mention  the  name  of  the  unit  I was  with,  nor  the  name  of  anyone  in  -it 
save  the  CO.  The  revelation  of  this  information  from  London  seems  one  of  the  maddest 
interludes  in  the  press  and  information  saga,  particularly  as  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
it  gave  the  Argentines  time  to  reinforce  the  Goose  Green  garrison  with  three  companies 
of  12th  Infantry  Regiment  from  Mount  Kent. 

5.  It  was  hard  to  spot  obvious  attempts  to  deceive  or  distort  by  censorship,  since  the 
job  of  most  of  us  was  to  report  only  that  which  we  experienced  empirically,  what  we  saw 
and  heard  with  the  main  fighting  forces.  After  the  bombing  of  the  RFA  Sir  Galahad  and 
RFA  Sir  Tristram  at  Bluff  Cove  I managed  to  interview  a number  of  the  RFA  officers 
and  men  and  Welsh  Guards,  the  “walking  wounded”  aboard  HMS  Fearless.  I was  enjoined 
by  the  MoD  PRO  in  charge,  Martin  Helm,  “to  print  only  the  good  news”,  i.e.  that  eleven 
Mirages  had  been  shot  down,  allegedly,  that  day.  Eventually  even  he  realised  the  impos- 
sibility of  a such  a policy  and  that  every  and  any  report  emanating  from  the  Force  would 
have  to  lead  on  the  Bluff  Cove  bombings. 

6.  In  conclusion  I would  like  to  underline  that  the  military,  and  Captain  Nicholls  in 
particular,  had  a far  better  grasp  of  media  and  press  policy  and  how  to  get  the  information 
out  than  the  MoD  civilians.  The  army  and  marines  had  clearly  benefited  from  their 
experience  in  Northern  Ireland  in  this  respect;  and  the  Royal  Navy  still  seems  far  behind 
in  trying  to  establish  a coherent  press  and  information  policy.  The  extraordinary  thing  is 
that  the  MoD  civil  servants,  both  locally  with  the  Task  Force  and  in  London,  seemed 
to  err  towards  the  Navy’s  point  of  view,  that  the  whole  thing  would  have  been  better 
without  any  press  at  all  and  should  have  been  conducted  with  a news  blackout.  The  MoD 
seemed  also  to  have  had  spurts  at  manufacturing  a policy,  or  a line  of  information  on  its 
own,  viz.  the  information  about  the  San  Carlos  landings,  and  about  the  preparations  to 
march  to  Teal  and  Goose  Green  etc.  When  I asked  one  of  the  MoD  PROs  why  so  much 
speculation  and  fact  was  being  fed  to  correspondents  in  London,  from  the  arrival  of  the 
amphibious  group  at  Ascension  to  the  end  of  the  land  campaign  itself,  and  yet  we  the 
press  with  the  Force  were  so  restricted,  he  replied,  “Ah  but  any  facts  we  allowed  you  to 
give  would  have  so  much  extra  credibility”. 

Clearly  a better  policy  has  to  be  worked  out  for  any  future  operations.  In  the  field  it 
should  be  based  on  trust  and  confidence  between  the  fighting  men  and  the  press  with  them. 
But  not  everything  should  be  done  by  military  personnel  acting  as  PROs ; when  all  is  said 
and  done,  they  will  be  soldiers  first  and  friends  of  the  media  second. 

29th  July  1982 
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29  Memorandum  by  Alastair  McQueen,  Daily  Mirror  correspondent  in  the 
Falklands  (DF43,  1981-82) 

Joining  the  Task  Force  was  done  at  a great  rush.  It  was  a totally  unnecessary  panic  be- 
cause the  Royal  Navy  did  not  make  up  their  minds  until  the  last  possible  moment  whether 
they  would  allow  journalists  to  accompany  the  Task  Force.  They  only  agreed  after  tre- 
mendous pressure  from  the  news  organisations  and  politicians.  Even  after  we  sailed  it  was 
clear  the  Navy  did  not  want  us  around.  On  the  night  before  Canberra— the  ship  on  which  I 
travelled— was  due  to  sail  a Royal  Navy  Commander  told  me  in  the  Post  House  Hotel  in 
Southampton  where  I was  having  dinner  with  the  senior  Ministry  of  Defence  Press  Officer 
who  was  accompanying  us:  “There  is  no  room  for  you.  We  do  not  have  the  proper 
accommodation  for  you  and  you  would  be  better  staying  back  here  in  the  UK.  You  are 
only  taking  up  space  we  could  put  to  much  better  use”. 


He  seemed  to  have  the  impression  journalists  were  demanding  officer-standard  accom- 
modation. Our  only  aim  was  to  accompany  the  forces. 

Throughout  the  voyage  to  Ascension  Island,  and  while  we  were  there,  the  Royal  Navy 
imposed  petty  restriction  after  petty  restriction  upon  us.  Interpretation  of  signals  from 
Northwood,  in  my  opinion,  depended  on  the  officer  who  received  them.  Again,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Royal  Navy  failed  totally  and  miserably  to  understand  the  mood  of  the 
nation.  They  failed  completely  to  grasp  the  opportunity  to  exploit  the  value  news  stories, 
pictures  and  film  on  the  ability  and  morale  of  Britain’s  forces  heading  towards  the  South 
Atlantic  would  have  back  home,  especially  as  far  as  parents  and  families  were  concerned. 
They  were  aided  and  abetted  all  along  the  line  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  Press  Officers. 
These  were  men  whose  normal  job  is  to  try  to  sell  and  enhance  the  reputation  of  our 
Servicemen  to  the  British  public.  On  this  occasion  they  did  not  do  their  job.  Their  role  was 
to  stifle  us.  They  seemed  unable  to  drag  themselves  away  from  the  cossetted  environment 
in  which  they  normally  deal  with  defence  correspondents.  They  were  totally  unequipped 
for  a wartime  role.  They  did  not  understand  the  requirements  of  newspapers,  radio  or 
television  organisations.  They  had  absolutely  no  sense  of  urgency  or  news  sense.  They  had 
absolutely  no  idea  of  deadlines  or  how  to  project  a story  to  obtain  the  maximum  impact. 
In  my  opinion  they  were  completely  out  of  their  depth. 

Both  they  and  senior  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy — again  in  my  personal  opinion— re- 
garded us  as  spies.  The  Navy  appeared  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  we  were  always  out  to  do 
them  down.  Nothing  could  have  been  farther  from  the  truth.  Every  security  leak  back  in 
London  rebounded  on  us,  even  if  it  came  from  an  “unattributable  briefing”,  the  Lobby  or 
an  armchair  strategist  pontificating  on  television  or  radio.  Some  of  these  so-called  experts, 
I understand,  are  still  covered  by  the  Official  Secrets  Act  and  were  speculating  to  the  world 
at  large  on  information  they  had  gleaned  from  plans  available  to  them  during  their  service 
days. 

No-one  seemed — with  the  exception  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Marines  and 
the  Parachute  Regiment — to  be  prepared  to  believe  that  if  we  compromised  the  Task 
Force  our  lives,  too,  would  be  in  danger.  I found  that  the  commanding  officers  of  the  units 
with  whom  I sailed — 40  Commando,  Royal  Marines ; 42  Commando,  Royal  Marines  and 
the  Third  Battalion  of  the  Parachute  Regiment — and  their  officers  and  men  were  delighted 
to  have  us  with  them.  They  were  proud  of  their  units,  the  capabilities  of  their  men  and  of 
their  profession.  They  were  prepared  to  spend  much  of  their  precious  time  with  us,  edu- 
cating us,  helping  us  and  making  sure  we  understood  everything.  I found  the  serving 
officers  and  NCOs  whose  job  it  was  to  form  the  Press  team  a refreshing  change  from  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  Press  set-up.  Major  Mike  Norman,  Royal  Marines,  in  addition  to 
working  up  a hastily-formed  rifle  company  to  battle-readiness  always  found  time  to  talk 
to  me  and  help  me.  Captain  David  Nicholls,  Sgt.  David  Munelly  and  Petty  Officer  Peter 
Holdgate  did  everything  possible  to  make  sure  we  could  get  stories.  Their  professionalism 
and  enthusiasm  was  superb.  I cannot  speak  highly  enough  of  these  four  men.  Although 
all  were  Royal  Marines — or  Royal  Navy-attached  they  did  not  engage  in  inter-unit 
rivalry.  They  projected  the  army  just  as  much  as  their  own  corps.  They  taught  us  how  to 
fend  for  ourselves,  live  in  the  field  and  how  to  react  in  dangerous  situations,  They  also 
worked  hard  to  get  us  information  and  to  get  that  information  back  home.  They  trusted 
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us  and  tried  to  understand  our  difficulties  and  went  out  of  their  way  to  help  us  overcome 
them. 

If  or  when  they  cut  items  from  our  despatches  it  was  not  done  out  of  hand.  They  dis- 
cussed it  with  us  and  tried  to  help  us  get  round  the  barrier. 

Without  them  we  would  have  been  in  a very  difficult  situation. 

I honestly  believe  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  senior  officers  of  the  services  failed 
miserably  to  exploit  the  advantages  of  having  the  Press  with  the  Task  Force.  Modern  war- 
fare is  as  much  about  winning  the  battle  of  the  airways  and  front  pages  and,  therefore 
public  opinion  as  it  is  about  the  land,  sea  and  air  battles. 

When  South  Georgia  was  recaptured  we  were  not  allowed  to  file  reaction  from  Can- 
berra even  though  the  BBC  World  Service  was  broadcasting  the  story.  The  next  day  we 
managed  to  fix  up  a briefing  with  the  Commanding  Officer  of  42  Commando.  Lt.  Col.  Vaux 
was  extremely  proud  of  his  men.  Until  it  was  announced  he  had  never  mentioned  M Com- 
pany or  his  second-in-Command  Major  Guy  Sheridan.  Now  he  wanted  to  praise  them 
publicly,  knowing  full  well  the  value  for  the  morale  of  the  people  back  home.  I wrote  a 
pooled  despatch  along  with  my  colleague  Robert  McGowan  of  the  Daily  Express.  The 
Ministry  of  Defence  senior  Press  Officer  aboard,  Mr.  Martin  Helm,  censored  the  despatch 
into  what  my  desk  in  London  told  me  was  “utter  gibberish”.  My  Deputy  News  Editor  told 
me  by  radio  telephone:  “It  was  too  late.  It  was  utter  gibberish  and  we  have  already  inter- 
viewed and  photographed  the  wives  and  families.  What  the  hell  is  going  on  out  there? 

We  were  never  allowed  to  say  we  were  at  Ascension  Island  even  though  an  Argentine 
freighter  sailed  right  up  to  the  formation  and  closely  inspected  the  shipping.  It  was  only 
spotted  because  a P & O officer  aboard  SS  Canberra  was  alert.  It  was  obvious  then  that 
the  Argentines  knew  precisely  where  we  were.  The  BBC  was  broadcasting  the  fact 
regularly  and  it  was  being  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Back  home  the  news- 
papers were  saying  where  we  were. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  go  ashore  at  Ascension  to  watch  the  troops  training.  We  were 
told  this  was  for  “security  reasons”.  One  of  the  firepower  demonstrations  being  planned  by 
the  Third  Battalion  of  the  Parachute  Regiment  would  have  made  a very  good  story,  but 
we  could  not  go  to  watch  it  or  write  about  it.  Even  when  Argentine  aircraft  and  Russian 
spyships  came  to  watch  the  assault  force  we  could  not  say  we  were  at  Ascension.  I accepted 
the  point  that  the  Task  Force  commanders  did  not  want  the  Argentines  to  know  where  we 
were,  but  it  was  absurd  to  continue  the  pretence  once  their  ships  and  aircraft  had  seen  us. 

In  many  ways  I found  that  covering  the  Russian  invasion  in  Afghanistan  was  easier  than 
going  to  the  Falklands.  The  Russians  knew  fully  the  value  of  publicity  and  gave  us  assis- 
tance. They  tried  hard  to  get  their  message  across.  Our  senior  Civil  Servants  and  Military 
heads  did  not. 

I have  worked  in  the  Middle  East  and  found  that  both  the  Israelis,  PLO  and  other 
“armies”  in  the  Lebanon  work  hard  at  getting  their  point  of  view  into  print. 

In  Iran  information  was  freely  available  and  communications  from  Tehran  superb. 

When  I went  to  Kolwezi  with  the  French  Foreign  Legion  after  the  massacres  in  1978  I 
found  that  both  the  French  and  Zaire  authorities  bent  over  backwards  to  help  the  world’s 
Press.  Although  communications  were  primitive  they  managed  to  get  us  on  aircraft  back 
to  the  capital,  Kinshasa,  to  file  our  stories. 

I found  only  what  was  then  Rhodesia  to  be  stifling  when  covering  war.  And  they  had 
inherited  their  system  of  Press  relations  from  Britain. 

I believe  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  or  whoever,  had  no  idea  of  modern  communi- 
cations. They  still  had  the  exercise  mentality  where  they  can  take  a group  of  defence 
correspondents  for  a few  days  to  Germany  or  Norway  and  get  them  back  to  base  in  time 
for  afternoon  tea  each  day  and  let  them  use  the  local  telephones.  If  their  Press  office  had 
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been  in  any  way  switched  on  in  the  last  thirteen  years  since  Northern  Ireland  began  they 
would  have  tried  to  learn.  I have  never  been  approached  by  the  MoD,  despite  having 
worked  many  many  times  in  Northern  Ireland,  about  communications  in  other  wars.  They 
have  also  failed  completely  to  learn  the  lessons  of  Northern  Ireland  when  handling  the 
Press.  I was  totally  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements  for  communicating.  In  this  day  and 
age  it  is  laughable  to  have  just  one  telex— which  is  also  being  used  for  military  traffic— at 
the  disposal  of  correspondents  covering  what,  at  its  height,  was  the  biggest  story  in  the 
world  at  the  time.  It  was  sheer  incompetence. 

In  conclusion  I make  the  following  observations: 

Having  worked  for  many  years  with  the  British  Army  and  the  Royal  Marines  I believe 
that  the  Marines  have  the  right  and  proper  approach  to  Press  relations.  They  use  their  own 
officers  and  NCOs  who  know  everything  about  the  Corps,  are  proud  of  it  and  are  eager  to 
project  their  organisation  as  much  as  possible.  The  Marines  believe  that  the  best  people  to 
represent  them  are  their  own  people.  They  are  right.  They  do  not  consign  officers  and 
sergeants  to  “a  PR  scrapheap”.  They  have  included  the  appointment  as  part  of  the  man's 
career.  Without  men  like  Captain  David  Nicholls,  Royal  Marines,  and  his  team  our  job 
would  have  been  virtually  impossible.  His  briefings,  military  knowledge  and  willingness  to 
help  us  and  educate  us  in  the  craft  of  soldiering  were  superb.  He  was — together  with  Major 
Mike  Norman — truly  professional.  I believe  the  Royal  Navy,  especially,  and  the  Army  and 
Ministry  of  Defence  have  a lot  to  learn  from  the  Royal  Marines  as  far  as  dealing  with  the 
media  is  concerned.  I do  not  believe  the  people  who  run  the  Ministry  of  Defence  Press 
Office  have  the  experience  or  knowledge  needed  to  train  their  own  Press  officers  properly. 
The  men  they  sent  with  the  Task  Force  appeared  to  me  to  be  completely  out  of  their  depth 
in  that  situation  because  their  training  was  inadequate  and  their  ability  was  limited  due  to 
the  lack  of  a proper  public  relations  policy  in  the  Ministry.  If  HM  Forces  are  to  be  afforded 
the  recognition  in  the  Press  they  rightly  deserve  a complete  overhaul  of  this  shambling 
system  is  long  overdue. 

July  1982. 
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30.  Memorandum  by  Mr.  David  Norris,  Daily  Mail  Correspondent  in  the  Falkiands 
(DF44, 1981-82) 

FALKLANDS  NEWS  COVERAGE 

The  following  is  ray  assessment  of  the  arrangements  for  censoring  and  transmitting 
newspaper  stones  during  the  Falkiands  campaign— from  the  departure  of  the  task  force 
to  the  surrender  in  Port  Stanley. 

In  my  opinion  these  arrangements  were,  by  and  large,  unsatisfactory.  I believe  there 
were  two  main  reasons  for  the  failure: 

1.  Over-zealous  enforcement  of  broad  censorship  guidelines  by  Ministry  of  Defence 
officials  who  were  afraid  of  accepting  responsibility  for  using  their  own  commonsense 
and  judgement. 

2.  Inadequate  communications  facilities. 

These  complaints  do  not  apply  to  the  first  stage  of  my  trip,  from  Portsmouth  to 
Ascension  Island  on  board  the  fleet  auxiliary  vessel,  Stromness. 

My  copy  was  vetted  by  a Royal  Marines  officer  and  by  the  captain  of  the  ship,  both  of 
whom  were  extremely  co-operative  and  helpful.  As  the  only  reporter  on  board  Stromness 
I had  easy  access  to  the  Marisat  telex,  a satellite  communications  system  which  could  be 
used  even  when  radio  silence  was  in  force. 

At  Ascension  Island  I was  approached  by  Mr.  Alan  George,  a Ministry  of  Defence 
Information  Officer,  based  with  two  of  his  colleagues  and  about  15  press  and  TV  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Canberra. 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  wanted  me  to  transfer  to  Canberra  where,  in  his  own  words, 
there  was  a proper  press  set-up,  with  daily  briefings  and  a free  flow  on  information. 

I suspected  that  the  ministry  really  wanted  to  get  all  the  journalists  together  in  one  spot, 
so  that  they  could  keep  an  eye  on  their  activities.  I told  Mr.  George  that  I would  prefer 
to  stay  on  Stromness  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  move  me  from  a ship  where  com- 
munications were  easy  to  one  where  I would  have  to  share  the  Marisat  with  15  others. 

On  the  voyage  from  Portsmouth  to  Ascension  I had  encountered  in  a small  way  the 
arbitrary,  inconsistent  and  often  illogical  rulings  of  the  ministry  officials.  Before  leaving 
Portsmouth  I was  told  by  press  officers  that  I could  name  the  ship.  On  board  Stromness 
the  captain  assured  me  that  he  was  happy  for  his  vessel  to  be  identified  in  my  reports. 

After  two  weeks  at  sea  and  several  stories  in  which  I used  the  name  Stromness  as  a 
dateline  the  captain  received  a signal  saying  that  the  vessel  should  no  longer  be  identified. 
It  seemed  a rather  belated  decision. 

I was  transferred,  under  protest,  from  Stromness  to  Canberra  and  into  a morass  of 
bureaucracy  and  acrimony.  There  was  open  hostility  between  the  journalists  and  the 
three  ministry  officials,  Mr.  George,  Mr.  Martin  Helm  and  Mr.  Alan  Percival. 

Censorship  rules  seemed  to  change  from  day  to  day  for  no  apparent  reason.  Some  days 
we  were  told  we  could  not  name  individuals  in  our  stories.  On  other  days  we  could.  The 
“daily  briefings”  I had  been  promised  never  once  produced  any  useful  or  usable 
information. 

Like  the  other  journalists  I had  to  rely  on  BBC  World  Service  reports  for  news  of  the 
sea  and  air  battles  involving  the  Royal  Naval  section  of  the  task  force.  We  appealed  for 
off-the-record  briefings  simply  to  keep  ourselves  informed — but  these  never  materialised. 

Throughout  the  campaign  I found  that  members  of  the  armed  forces  who  also  acted 
as  censors  were  more  helpful  and  more  prepared  to  accept  responsibility.  The  censorship 
duties  of  the  three  civilians  were  eventually  taken  over  by  Major  Mike  Norman  of  the 
Royal  Marines.  I found  his  commonsense  approach  a refreshing  change. 
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One  example  involves  a story  I wrote  about  a North  Sea  vehicle  ferry,  the  Elk,  which 
had  been  fitted  out  with  vintage  Bofors  guns.  I showed  it  first  to  Mr.  George,  who  said 
the  Elk  could  not  be  named. 

He  was  not  certain  whether  I could  mention  the  Bofors  guns  but  would  “find  out". 
Major  Norman  who  had  been  listening  said  the  story  was  perfectly  alright  as  it  stood 
and  signed  my  copy  immediately. 

Despite  Major  Norman’s  helpfulness,  the  fact  that  he  was  responsible  by  himself  for 
vetting  our  copy — in  between  his  other  duties  as  a Marine  officer — meant  there  were 
sometimes  long  delays. 

Throughout  the  second  stage  of  the  voyage,  from  Ascension  to  the  Falklands  our  reports 
were  delayed  by  censorship  and  by  the  heavy  traffic  on  the  one  communications  outlet. 

I submit  that  the  journalists  should  have  been  divided  between  the  two  Marisat  ships, 
Canberra  and  Slromness,  to  ease  the  delays. 

Once  on  shore  the  communications  problems  became  more  acute  for  those  reporters 
who  travelled  with  the  landforces.  I accept  that  difficulties  were  inevitable  in  a war 
situation,  but  feel  that  more  could  have  been  done  to  help  us  by  providing  proper  com- 
munications. 

The  system  involved  a press  centre,  manned  by  Mr.  Percival  and  Captain  David 
Nicholls  of  the  Royal  Marines,  at  the  San  Carlos  beachhead. 

As  I travelled  across  East  Falkland  with  the  troops,  I would  ask  helicopter  pilots 
heading  for  San  Carlos  to  take  my  stories  with  them.  Once  there  the  copy  would  be  sent 
by  Mr.  Percival  or  Captain  Nicholls  to  any  Marisat  ship  in  the  vicinity. 

I think  there  were  four  of  these  ships  with  a shore-based  Marisat  later  installed  at 
Ajax  Bay.  None  of  these  Marisat  facilities  were  for  the  exclusive  use  of  journalists  and 
they  were  often  occupied  by  military  traffic. 

The  system  was  a haphazard  one  to  say  the  least.  One  example  involves  my  report  of 
the  battle  for  Goose  Green  and  Port  Darwin.  On  Sunday,  May  30,  the  day  after  the 
surrender,  I took  my  eyewitness  account  to  San  Carlos  by  helicopter  and  handed  it  to 
Captain  Nicholls  who  assured  me  it  would  be  sent  that  afternoon  from  Ajax  Bay. 

It  was  delivered  to  the  Ajax  Bay  Marisat  operator  at  about  1 p.m.  UK  time  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Ministry  of  Defence  in  London. 

On  my  return  to  England  I learned  that  the  copy  had  not  been  received  by  the  Daily 
Mail  until  the  following  night,  Monday,  May  31. 

I have  no  idea  whether  the  delay  was  at  the  Falklands  end  or  in  London.  But  colleagues 
told  me  they  had  seen  the  copy  being  transmitted  from  Ajax  Bay  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  May  30.  These  colleagues  are  prepared  to  confirm  this. 

What  I consider  to  be  the  over-zealous  censorship  of  reports  from  the  Falklands  was 
in  dramatic  contrast  to  the  information  being  released  in  London.  On  several  occasions 
I heard  BBC  World  Service  reports  naming  battalions  and  their  locations.  Place  names 
were  usually  removed  from  my  stories  and  the  word  “paratroopers”  was  replaced  by 
“troopers”. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  unnecessary  and  damaging  act  of  censorship  came  on  the  day 
of  the  final  surrender.  I was  later  told  that  my  report  of  the  entry  into  Port  Stanley,  and 
those  of  some  of  my  colleagues,  had  been  delayed  for  24  hours.  They  had  been  sent  to 
HMS  Fearless  for  vetting  and  transmission. 

Mr.  Martin  Helm  explained  the  reason  for  the  news  blackout.  He  had  received  a 
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signal  from  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Fleet,  saying  that  no  news  which  would  jeopardise 
the  surrender  negotiations  should  be  allowed  out. 

Mr.  Helm  had  apparently  taken  this  to  mean  that  everything  should  be  stopped. 

In  fact  my  own  story  simply  recorded  that  British  forces  had  entered  Port  Stanley  and 
described  what  I had  seen  on  my  way  into  the  capital.  It  made  the  point  that  surrender 
negotiations  were  still  going  on — and  did  not  comment  on  the  likely  outcome  of  these 
talks. 

In  conclusion  I would  like  to  stress  that  I fully  understood  the  need  for  censorship. 
Neither  myself  nor  my  colleagues  would  have  wanted  to  give  away  anything  which  could 
have  cost  lives.  But  1 believe  that  this  basic  safeguard  went  beyond  that  which  was 
necessary  and  into  the  realms  of  that  which  was  absurd. 
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MEMORANDUM  SUBMITTED  BY  MR  BRIAN  HANRAHAN, 

BBC  TELEVISION  NEWS  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  WITH  THE  TASK 
FORCE  [DF30, 1981-82] 


General 

In  general,  the  major  problem  was  the  lack  of  willingness  to  offer  journalists  the 
facilities  to  do  the  job  properly.  Everything  from  finding  equipment  to  begging  helicopter 
rides  had  to  be  done  on  an  individual  basis.  Although  the  journalists  learned  a lot  about 
how  to  do  it,  it  was  still  a considerable  strain  to  organise  all  logistical  details  themselves. 
The  natural  response  of  anyone  asked  for  a scarce  resource— even  a pair  of  boots— was 
that  he  had  more  deserving  cases.  In  a Task  Force  numbering  tens  of  thousands  the 
strain  of  transporting  and  caring  for  a score  of  journalists  is  clearly  a minor  one  and 
should  not  have  presented  constant  problems.  The  journalists  needed  to  be  locked  into 
the  military  structure  and  supplied  with  logistical  support  almost  as  though  they  were  a 
specialised  sub-unit.  This,  it  is  assumed,  was  the  task  of  the  civilian  PROS,  but  they  did  not 
seem  able  to  organise  on  the  scale  needed,  or  have  a sufficient  grasp  of  what  was  going  on. 
The  military  PROs  (in  particular  Captain  David  Nicholls,  R.M.  of  3rd  Commando 
Brigade)  were  better  both  at  supplying  information  and  getting  journalists  to  the  right 
places. 

Censorship 

There  was  constant  confusion  about  the  role  of  the  censor  and  who  should  be  doing  it. 
I would  contend  that  it  may  properly  be  used  only  for  military  security.  Yet  we  were  not 
allowed  to  mention  the  use  of  Ascension  Island  as  a base  in  case  it  embarrassed  the 
Americans,  even  though  it  was  common  knowledge.  This  was  a restriction  imposed  on 
radio  on  the  spot;  it  appeared  not  to  be  applied  to  Television  pictures  which  could  have 
been  taken  nowhere  else.  We  had  to  argue  about  giving  details  of  weapons  systems  even 
though  the  data  was  given  in  reference  works.  It  seemed  as  though  the  concern  was  to 
censor  what  it  was  felt  should  not  be  known,  rather  than  details  which  were  genuinely 
unknown.  Much  of  this  was  a problem  brought  about  by  restrictions  imposed  from 
London,  and  might  well  have  been  avoided  if  there  had  been  someone  with  sufficient 
authority  on  the  spot  to  make  decisions.  Military  officers,  acting  as  censors,  took  a much 
more  relaxed  attitude,  and  did  not  attempt  to  cut  out  detail  which,  clearly,  the  Argentines 
already  knew.  (Example:  when  we  reported,  with  the  active  encouragement  of  the  military, 
the  discovery  of  stocks  of  napalm,  the  response  of  the  civilian  PROs  with  the  Task  Force 
was  that  the  MoD  might  not  like  it  for  reasons  connected  with  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  the 
duty  man  in  London  tried  to  ban  the  story,  and  had  to  be  argued  out  of  it.)  There  were 
attempts  to  use  censorship  for  news  management  and  to  selectively  back  up  MoD  state- 
ments. The  news  of  the  advance  to  Bluff  Cove  was  released  simultaneously  with  the  loss 
of  R.F.A.  Sir  Galahad.  The  helicopter  crash  in  which  27  men  died  was  released  at  a time 
when  London  thought  the  attention  given  to  it  would  be  minimal.  We  were  told  not  to 
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report  events  like  the  loss  of  the  two  Harriers  (and  indeed,  more  understandably,  the 
Sheffield)  only  to  hear  them  announced  in  London  within  hours.  It  was  a “house  rule” 
that  we  could  not  mention  Special  Forces  because  the  MoD  does  not  refer  to  them 
officially.  The  justification  I was  offered  was  that  the  Argentines  “might  not  have  realised 
they  were  there.” 

There  was  a failure  to  understand  what  effect  hamfisted  news  control  could  have  in  the 
U.K.  I was  told  I could  not  give  an  order  of  magnitude  for  the  Sheffield  casualties  on  the 
first  night— even  though  a rough  idea  was  emerging— because  nothing  could  be  given 
until  an  accurate  account  was  available.  The  periodic  blackouts,  imposed  from  London, 
caused  (and  I have  considerable  correspondence  in  the  matter)  great  anguish.  There  must 
have  been  a similar  effect  on  the  families  of  every  man  with  the  Task  Force. 


Surrender 

The  blackout  imposed  over  the  ceasefire  and  the  surrender  of  Stanley  was  applied  by 
the  (civilian)  chief  press  officer  with  the  Task  Force,  who  later  admitted  he  might  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  caution.  The  signal  from  London  said  nothing  should  be  reported 
which  might  jeopardise  the  surrender  negotiations.  This  was  interpreted  as  meaning 
nothing  at  all  should  be  said,  even  though  Argentina  was  already  reporting  the  ceasefire. 
It  is  probably  coincidence  that  the  restriction  was  lifted  after  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  to 
the  Commons  that  night.  It  is  at  least  debatable  whether  it  is  improper  to  use  military 
censorship  to  enable  political  figures  to  be  the  first  with  the  news . 


Television 

Bernard  Hesketh  (BBC  cameraman)  was  specifically  forbidden  to  enter  Stanley  on  the 
night  it  surrendered.  So  were  all  journalists,  although  some  who  were  very  near  managed 
to  get  in.  The  result  was  that  the  surrender  and  the  immediate  aftermath  were  recorded 
only  on  poor  quality  Navy  videotape  by  an  enterprising  officer  who  got  there.  There  was 
no  possible  reason  why  the  journalists  should  not  have  been  there.  We  had  to  press  hard 
to  get  any  pictures  of  HMS  Sheffield ; in  the  end  we  succeeded  because  people  aboard 
Hermes  wanted  to  see  them  before  the  pictures  were  sent  back.  We  had  to  agree  to  allow 
the  pictures  to  be  sent  not  to  the  BBC  but  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence  for  clearance — and 
so  causing  further  delays.  The  only  pictures  which  I willingly  agreed  should  be  held  for 
clearance  was  an  interview  with  a bomb  disposal  expert  and  one  of  his  team. 


Communication 

Voice  communication  was  possible  between  the  carriers  and  London  on  a secure  line 
which  could  be  patched  into  MoD  telephone  extensions.  At  first  I was  told  this  was  not 
possible  but  I later  learned  the  link  was  used  regularly,  offered  acceptable  quality,  and 
that  voices  could  be  recognised  over  it.  To  have  recorded  over  that  link  would  have  saved 
much  time  (and  wear  and  tear)  for  all  personnel — and  the  helicopters. 

On  land  no  effective  system  was  set  up  to  get  back  either  voice  tapes  or  text  from  the 
field  to  the  ships.  One  tape  never  got  back;  another  was  found  on  the  wardroom  table  and 
only  played  to  London  because  another  reporter  found  it.  The  impression  of  the  news- 
papermen was  that  their  copy  was  delayed  for  long  periods  through  inefficiency. 

Cassette  films  for  TV  use  were  almost  literally  thrown  on  to  ships  leaving  the  area,  with 
little  clear  idea  of  when  or  where  they  were  going,  since  nobody  could,  or  would,  tell  us. 
The  evidence  suggests  that  after  we  left  HMS  Hermes , where  efforts  were  made  to  get 
pictures  back  quickly,  cassettes  were  put  in  mail  bags  and  sent  as  ordinary  mail.  Two 
consignments  were  discovered  by  accident  at  Ascension,  when  sharp-witted  mail  handlers 
discovered  them  in  sacks  passing  through  their  hands. 


Broadcasting  and  Press 

The  balance  between  press  and  broadcasters  was  wrong.  There  were  about  15  press 
reporters  who  often  sent  pool  dispatches,  but  only  two  TV  crews,  two  stills  photographers 
and  four  broadcasters.  That  fails  to  take  into  account : 
a.  where  most  people  gather  their  information : 
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b.  that  pictures,  both  moving  and  still,  can  only  be  taken  at  the  time;  information 
can  be  gathered  later. 

I would  like  to  pay  the  warmest  tribute  to  the  officers  and  personnel  of  the  Royal  Fleet 
Auxiliary  ships,  the  vessels  we  came  to  regard  as  our ‘phone  boxes’.  On  every  occasion, 
they  were  extraordinarily  helpful  and  encouraging.  They  made  a profound  contribution 
to  the  reporting  of  the  war  in  the  Falklands. 
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27  July  1982]  Mr.  Brian  Hanrahan  [Continued 


Examination  of  witness 

Mr  Brian  Hanrahan,  BBC  Falklands  Correspondent,  called  in  and  examined. 


Chairman 

316.  Good  morning,  Mr  Hanrahan.  May 
I first  of  all  thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  sending  us  your  memorandum  and  say 
that  it  is  very  helpful  as  far  as  the  Com- 
mittee are  concerned.  Could  you  just  tell 
us  at  the  beginning  what  were  the  arrange- 
ments like  on  the  Hermes  when  you  went 
down? 

(Mr  Hanrahan ) They  varied  quite  con- 
siderably from  time  to  time.  When  we 
arrived,  although  we  were  not  unexpected, 
they  made  it  fairly  clear  that  they  had  been 
ordered  to  take  us.  Individually  they  were 
gracious  men  but  collectively  it  was  fairly 
clear  that  we  had  been  wished  upon  them 
and  it  was  not  their  particular  wish  to  have 
us  with  them.  We  were  given  a part  of  a 
mess  deck  about  halfway  down  the  ship 
where  the  NAAFI  staff  slept  for  our 
quarters  on  the  basis  that  we  were  civilians 
and  they  were  civilians  and  that  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do  with  us.  Some  time 
later  we  were  moved  to  the  wardroom  and 
given  a cabin  up  there,  because  they  felt 
that  was  perhaps  more  appropriate  to 
whatever  status  we  were  supposed  to  have 
on  board.  We  were  given  freedom  to 
wander  round  the  ship  to  see  anybody. 

317.  You  did  not  have  any  restrictions 
on  whom  you  spoke  to  or  what  you  asked 
them? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  No,  although  restrictions 
were  later  imposed  on,  oddly  enough, 
naming  individuals  in  any  of  our  despatches. 
We  were  not  given  the  names  of  individual 
people.  I am  not  quite  sure  why  that  came 
about.  It  seemed  to  be  a matter  of  concern 
in  London  that  individuals’  names  were 
turning  up  in  the  press.  There  seemed  to  be 
worries  that  perhaps  some  individuals  got 
more  attention  than  others. 

318.  How  much  notice  did  you  have 
before  you  sailed  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  The  BBC  put  me  on 
standby  _ on  the  Friday  before  on  the 
assumption  that  somebody  would  be  going, 
but  I was  not  given  any  clearcut  instruc- 
tions. They  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on.  I gather  arguments  were  going  on.  At 
one  time  it  looked  as  though  I would  be 
going  out  in  a fortnight  to  join  up  with 
them  on  Ascension  and  that  was  what  we 
were  told  to  expect,  and  finally  I was  told 


I think  about  one  o’clock  on  Sunday  to 
be  down  in  Portsmouth  by  eight  o’clock 
that  night. 

319.  So  really  only  about  seven  hours  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Formal  notice,  yes. 

320.  What  were  your  qualifications  to  be 
sent  to  report  the  Falkland  Islands 
conflict? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  I was  one  of  the  reporters 
at  Television  News. 

321.  On  the  defence  side? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  No,  general  reporter. 

322.  So  was  this  your  first ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  War?  Yes. 

323.  We  were  not  at  war.  We  must  be 
careful.  In  your  submission  you  say  that 
you  can  give  examples  where  your  reports 
were  delayed  for  other  than  operational 
reasons. 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Yes. 

324.  Would  you  like  to  give  us  some 
examples  of  that  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  We  were  told  to  hold  off 
on  reporting  the  Vulcan  raid  on  Port 
Stanley.  _ As  I understand  it  that  was 
because  it  was  not  felt  to  be  proper  that  the 
Navy  should  report  an  RAF  operation. 
We  were  banned  from  reporting  the  loss  of 
two  Harriers,  even  though  it  was  reported 
in  London  at  about  the  same  time  or  fairly 
soon  afterwards.  We  were  told  we  could 
not  report  an  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
casualties  of  the  Sheffield  on  the  night  it 
happened,  even  though  again  I understand 
such  information  was  being  given  in 
London. 

325.  You  said  in  your  memorandum 
that  you  had  the  figures  on  the  Sheffield 
fairly  early. 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Yes. 

326.  How  did  you  get  those? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  On  the  first  night  I had 
a rough  order  of  magnitude  that  it  was 
something  below  50  in  terms  of  the 
casualties  by  simply  listening  to  the  con- 
versations on  the  bridge.  It  was  possible 
from  the  information  about  the  number  of 
survivors  who  were  picked  up  and  taken 
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Mr.  Brian  Hanrahan 


[Continued 


Miauiuauj  . , , 

on  board  other  ships,  and  knowing  roughly 
the  capacity  of  Sheffield,  allowing  for  the 
fact  that  there  may  have  been  20  or  30 
extra  people  on  board,  to  have  some  idea 
that  the  order  of  magnitude  was  unlikely 
to  be  higher  than  50  and  certainly  not  more 
than  100.  It  was  if  you  like  a sort  of  back  of 
envelope  calculation  with  the  rough 
information  that  was  lying  around.  I would 
not  like  to  put  my  heart  on  it.  I suspect  the 
information  on  board  the  ship  was  even 
firmer  than  that  if  anyone  had  given  it  to 
me  more  solidly. 

327.  You  suggest  in  your  memorandum 
that  when  you  wanted  to  move  around  you 
found  the  helicopter  pilots  very  helpful. 
Did  you  find  there  were  restrictions  in 
moving  around  on  the  Falkland  Islands 
when  landing  had  started  and  if  you 
requested  something  how  did  you  manage 
to  get  where  you  wanted  to  be  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Initially  we  were  for- 
bidden to  leave  the  ship.  My  particular 
team,  which  was  one  of  the  two  television 
cameras  there,  were  forbidden  to  leave  the 
ships  for  about  ten  days  or  so  after  the 
landings  had  taken  place.  The  argument 
was  that  they  had  too  many  people  ashore 
and  they  did  not  want  any  more,  and  even 
to  go  ashore  for  a day  and  look  around  we 
were  told  we  could  not  do  that.  We  had  to 
stay  there  and  I think  that  is  a case  of  an 
order  being  rather  more  zealously  obeyed 
than  it  was  intended  when  it  was  given. 
After  that  we  moved  about  reasonably 
freely  once  we  were  allowed  ashore.  It  was 
agreed  that  we  would  be  with  the  5th 
Brigade  and  we  moved  about  with  them  as 
far  as  was  possible  although  obviously  with 
the  limitations  both  about  number  of 
helicopters  and  the  distances  involved  and 
the  terrain  that  was  not  always  as  easy  as  it 
could  be.  The  only  exception  to  that  was 
on  the  final  night  when  Port  Stanley 
surrendered.  My  camera  man  was  for- 
bidden to  go  up  into  Stanley  and  I was  told 
I could  not  go  back  to  Fearless  in  order  to 
report  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a 
ceasefire. 

328.  Why  did  Max  Hastings  manage  to 
walk  down  to  Stanley  and  you  were  unable 
to? 

(Mr  Hanrahan ) He  was  with  the  Para- 
chute Battalion.  They  were  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Stanley  and  they  could  all  have 
walked  in  if  they  had  wanted  to.  I was 
standing  on  a mountain  about  five  miles 
away  with  a minefield  in  between. 


329.  Does  that  bear  judgment  on  your 
feelings  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  No.  It  was  a place  where 
we  could  take  television  pictures  and  have 
some  form  of  communication  so  we  knew 
what  was  going  on.  We  were  scattered 
around  the  different  units.  The  people  who  ? 
came  in  closest  were  on  the  northern  side. 
They  got  right  into  the  outskirts  of  Stanley 
Of  the  people  on  the  south  side,  which  is 
where  I was,  the  Gurkhas  were  the  people 
who  got  closest  and  we  were  with  the 
Gurkhas’  reserve  headquarters.  It  was  a 
case  of  putting  yourself  where  you  thought 
you  would  get  closest.  When  the  ceasefire  * 
came  through,  we  went  back  to  the  brigade 
headquarters  and  saw  the  helicopter  tasker 
there  and  tried  to  arrange  the  helicopters  to 
split  so  that  Bernard  Hesketh  could  go  up 
into  Stanley  in  order  to  film  what  was  the 
end  of  the  hostilities  and  I could  head  back 
to  Fearless  in  order  to  send  out  reports  and 
catch  up  with  Bernard  the  next  morning.  3 
At  that  moment,  an  officer  came  along  and 
said  that  the  order  from  Commander  Land 
Forces  Falkland  Islands  was  that  no 
journalist  was  to  be  allowed  into  Stanley 
and  neither  was  a journalist  to  be  helped, 

I think  that  was  his  word,  to  get  back  to 
Fearless.  We  had  a disagreement  about 
what  the  word  “helped”  meant.  His 
interpretation  was  that  we  were  not  to  go 
back  to  Fearless : mine  was  that  they  should  ' 
not  divert  helicopters  to  take  me  to 
Fearless. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

330.  First,  may  I congratulate  you  on 
the  reports,  which  were  extremely  good. 
Secondly,  reading  your  evidence,  it  would  ; 
seem  that  broadly  speaking  your  relations 
with  the  administration  in  London  were 
not  very  good  but  your  relations  with  the 
people  at  the  sharp  end,  the  sailors, 
marines  or  soldiers,  was  good.  Can  we  take 
that  in  two  parts  and  first  take  the  passage 
out,  before  the  assault  took  place  and 
secondly  the  assault  itself  and  the  post-  j 
assault?  On  the  passage  out,  would  you 
say,  in  a little  more  detail,  what  your 
relations  were  with  both  London  and  the 
administration  and  the  actual  fighting 
people  in  the  ships  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  After  the  initial  reserve, 
we  got  on  very  well  with  the  people  on 
board  the  ships,  particularly  when  we  had  j 
managed  to  get  it  across  that  we  intended 
to  come  all  the  way  with  them  and  if  there 
was  fighting,  we  were  going  to  see  it  all. 
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There  was  a great  fear  that  we  were  going 
to  go  as  far  as  Ascension,  leave  with  a 
parcel  of  secrets  and  blab  them  out.  Once 
it  became  clear  that  that  was  not  the  case, 
things  improved  a lot.  At  that  point,  we 
had  difficulties  about  communication.  It 
took  a while  before  anybody  came  up  with 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  a Marisat 
telephone  floating  along  with  us  but  there 
were  difficulties  getting  to  and  from  it  and 
we  had  no  proper  arrangements.  Radio 
silence  did  not  help;  I wonder  if  it  was 
really  needed  in  the  English  Channel. 

331.  You  say  difficulties,  but  no  ob- 
struction ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan ) No  obstruction — at 
least,  no  systematic  obstruction.  I dare  say 
there  were  individuals  from  time  to  time 
who  felt  that  perhaps  we  were  getting  in  the 
way  and  they  were  not  going  to  help  us 
very  much  but  there  was  no  systematic 
obstruction — in  fact,  quite  the  reverse. 
Whenever  senior  officers  got  into  the  act — 
and  this  carried  on  right  through  the  Naval 
section — we  got  nothing  but  help.  If  the 
Captain  ordered  a helicopter,  we  got  it;  if 
the  operations  officer  wanted  us  to  have  a 
helicopter,  we  got  it ; if  the  Admiral  wanted 
us  to  have  a helicopter,  it  was  almost 
produced  like  greased  lightning.  It  is  very 
hard;  I have  been  back  over  my  notes  but 
the  details  are  so  minor  they  are  not 
recorded.  I remember  a series  of  nit-picking 
incidents  from  London.  At  one  stage  there 
was  an  attempt  to  set  up  a communication 
system  which  required  that  before  we 
sent  a broadcast  despatch,  we  should  send 
the  text  to  London  by  Naval  signals.  They 
would  then  send  back  that  part  of  it  that 
we  were  allowed  to  put  back  and  then  we 
could  transfer  it  to  a ship  which  had  a 
telephone  and  then  we  could  send  the 
despatch.  From  what  I saw  of  Naval 
signals,  their  range  and  the  time  it  took  to 
get  a reply  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence  on 
anything  other  than  the  most  urgent  of 
matters,  I suspect  it  would  have  been  some- 
thing of  the  order  of  three  days  to  get  a 
simple  despatch  back.  Fortunately,  I 
suppose,  with  the  connivance  of  senior 
officers  on  board,  we  managed  to  get  that 
particular  system  squashed.  It  was  regarded 
as  being  ludicrous  but  that  was  the  sort  of 
tenor  of  it.  I could  not  find  any  reason  why 
they  wanted  so  much  detail.  The  next  thing 
was  that  they  wanted  the  details  supplied  to 
them  before  we  sent  them  out  and  as  far  as 
I could  gather,  that  was  because  there  was 


[Continued 


a paucity  of  information  in  London  and 
they  were  worried  that  we  were  going  to 
turn  up  with  details  of  what  the  ship  was 
doing  and  what  the  men  were  having  for 
breakfast  or  whether  they  were  saying 
prayers  before  it  was  known  in  London.  If 
somebody  rang  up  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
press  office  and  asked,  “Is  this  despatch  we 
have  here  from  BBC  or  ITN  correct  ?”  they 
would  not  be  able  to  say,  “Yes”.  It  seemed 
a bureaucratic  thing.  They  wanted  to  know 
what  we  were  going  to  do  so  that  they 
could  confirm  it  if  somebody  wanted  to 
know.  They  appeared  not  to  grasp  the 
enormous  logistic  problem  that  there  was. 

332.  Would  you  say  that  this  nit- 
picking continued  after  the  assault,  once 
you  had  got  ashore?  Was  your  cooperation 
with  the  troops  as  good  as  it  was  before  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan ) The  cooperation  with  the 
forces  on  the  spot  was  very  good.  Subject 
to  that  very  last  caveat  on  the  last  day, 
there  was  always  a great  deal  of  help.  The 
nit-picking  continued  throughout.  It  was 
administered,  I regret  to  say,  by  the 
civilian  press  officers  who  were  the  arms  of 
London  and  were  being  given  directives 
which  I do  not  think  even  they  thought 
were  particularly  sensible  and  they  were 
just  a little  out  of  their  depth.  I did  feel  that 
the  people  who  were  on  the  civilian  side, 
the  press  officers,  were  comparatively 
junior,  desk  officers  who  had  been  sent  out. 
The  policy  was  being  made  in  London  at  a 
considerable  distance  and  they  were  just 
given  blanket  directives  which  they  had  to 
operate  and  they  had  no  discretion;  nor,  I 
think,  were  they  of  the  seniority  either  to 
accept  or  take  that  discretion  themselves. 
Some  of  them  may  have  had  the  ability;  the 
man  who  was  with  us  on  Hermes  was  a 
more  senior  press  officer  and  appeared  to 
treat  the  blanket  instructions  so  that  they 
were  not  the  writ  of  God.  He  regarded 
himself  as  being  the  advisor  to  the  Admiral 
on  board  and  the  final  arbiter  was  going  to 
be  the  Admiral,  not  senior  staff  from 
London.  He  was  a little  bit  of  an  exception 
and  the  other  press  officers  who  were  down 
there  appeared  to  attempt  religiously  to 
stick  to  what  they  were  told.  Indeed,  as  I 
think  I have  said  in  here,  on  one  occasion 
one  said  “I  preferred  to  err  on  the  side  of 
caution”,  as  he  put  it.  I think  it  was  rather 
too  far  on  the  side  of  caution. 

333.  Lastly,  could  you  say  what  troops 
you  operated  with  once  you  got  ashore? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  It  is  difficult  to  remember 
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all  of  them.  We  were  with  the  Fifth  Brigade 
and  we  moved  up  to  Goose  Green  where 
we  were  with  Brigade  Headquarters  and  we 
came  across  the  Gurkhas  and  the  Second 
Paras  and  then  we  went  up  to  Bluff  Cove 
where  we  had  some  time  with  the  engineers 
who  were  there;  then  we  went  with  the 
Gurkhas  up  into  the  mountains.  After- 
wards, in  Stanley,  again  it  was  with  the 
engineers  from  the  Commando  Brigade,  the 
other  group  who  were  there. 

Mr  Mackenzie 

334.  Perhaps  I might  ask  only  one 
question  at  this  stage.  It  took  you  some 
time  to  get  from  the  UK,  obviously,  to  the 
South  Atlantic;  from  the  time  you  were  on 
board  ship,  were  you  given  any  kind  of 
briefing  by  the  senior  officers  as  to  the  role 
that  they  expected  you  to  play  and  the 
cooperation  they  expected  from  you  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Yes,  we  had  a chat  with 
the  Admiral,  Admiral  Woodward,  who 
said  it  was  his  intention  to  try  and  cause  as 
much  confusion  to  the  enemy  as  possible; 
he  intended  to  keep  them  guessing  about 
what  he  intended,  where  he  intended  to  do 
it  and  what  means  he  intended  to  deploy 
and  if  there  was  any  way  in  which  he  could 
use  us  as  part  of  that  attempt  to  confuse  the 
enemy,  he  intended  to  do  so.  We  conveyed 
to  him  that  while  we  did  not  particularly 
wish  to  obstruct  his  policy,  it  was  not  our 
intention  to  start  putting  out  confusing 
reports.  If  he  censored  parts  of  our  reports, 
that  was  up  to  him  but  it  was  not  partic- 
ularly our  intention  to  become  a voice  of 
disinformation  which  is  I think  what  he 
wanted  to  do  with  us.  We  reached  agree- 
ment that  while  he  was  fully  entitled  to 
stop  us  from  reporting  things,  we  were  not 
prepared  to  report  things  that  we  thought 
were  incorrect. 

335.  I get  the  impression,  reading  your 
statement,  that  there  was  constant  friction 
and,  you  say,  nit-picking  that  went  on.  Did 
it  arise  after  that  briefing  that  you  had  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  No,  it  did  not.  The  nit- 
picking came  from  London. 

336.  Not  from  the  people  on  the  ground? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  No,  not  locally. 

337.  There  was  no  indication  given  to 
you  during  the  time  you  were  on  board 
ship  then  as  to  how  you  ought  to  behave;  it 
was  your  first  time  ever  doing  a job  of  this 
kind  but  was  there  any  indication  given  to 


you  as  to  how  you  ought  to  behave,  what 
you  ought  to  do,  to  whom  you  ought  to 
talk  when  you  wanted  guidance  and 
advice? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  No,  not  really.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  those  things  that 
journalists  are  just  expected  to  appear  on  the 
scene  and  sort  themselves  out.  I cannot  think 
of  any  particular  guidance  that  was  given. 

Mr  Mates 

338.  Going  back  to  this  business  of  the 
command  and  control  of  the  information 
side  of  the  operation,  as  you  put  it,  you 
keep  referring  to  “they”  in  London  taking 
decisions  contrary  to  the  decisions  that  the 
people  with  you  have  taken.  Can  you 
identify  “them”  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  I can  make  guesses  at 
them  but  unfortunately  all  these  decisions 
were  conveyed  by  signals  with  “Secret” 
stamped  on  them  and  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  find  out.  As  far  as  I could  make  out  the 
“them”  that  caused  the  major  problem  was 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  in  London,  signals 
which  came  with  the  prefix  “MOD  UK”. 
There  were  occasionally  exchanges  with  the 
C in  C fleet  but  they  were  much  more  on  an 
operational  basis.  He  occasionally  took 
issue  with  things  that  had  been  released. 
On  one  occasion  I believe  he  learned  on 
1 May,  the  day  the  hostilities  started,  that 
Mirages  had  been  shot  down  by  watching 
his  television  and  he  sent  a signal  off  saying 
why  was  he  not  told  first.  I presume  that 
was  an  operational  argument  but  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  a great  deal  of  difference 
there.  It  was  primarily,  as  far  as  I could 
make  out,  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence  in 
London  and  I presume  from  that  civilian 
side,  but  there  was  a caution  about  talking 
too  much  and  about  who  was  saying  what. 
It  was  “they”  who  had  sent  the  orders. 

339.  How  long  did  that  period  last?  Did 
it  last  into  the  hostilities  or  was  it  just ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  No,  it  continued  right 
through.  I remember  one  particular  example 
which  made  me  most  angry.  At  one  point  I 
had  sent  back  a despatch  to  London  in 
which  I wrote  that  there  was  anger  amongst 
the  troops  locally  about  some  of  the 
information  that  was  being  released  in 
London.  There  were  several  examples.  I 
think,  at  the  time,  they  were  quite  angry. 
They  tended  to  blame  the  BBC.  They  later 
blamed  whoever  gave  the  information  to 
the  BBC  in  London.  At  the  same  time,  I 
remember  reporting  the  latest  military 
position  which  had  been  cleared.  That 
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military  position  was  that  there  was  fighting 
going  on  in  Mount  Kent.  I put  a cautious 
line  that  we  did  not  know  what  numbers  or 
how  many  men  were  involved  or  what  the 
effect  of  it  was.  There  was  a signal  sent 
back  that  I had  jeopardised  the  operation. 

I had  given  away  a military  operation.  It 
was  a stinging  rebuke.  I cannot  remember 
the  exact  words  but  the  gist  of  the  signal 
was:  ‘Hanrahan  has  gone  too  far  this 
time’.  The  battle  had  been  going  on  two 
days.  Clearly  whoever  else  did  not  know 
about  it,  the  Argentinians  knew  about  it 
and  the  British  knew  about  it.  That  was 
backbiting,  I criticised  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  and  so  someone  criticised  me. 

340.  Going  back  to  the  time  when 
Sheffield  was  hit  and  how  you  got  your 
information,  you  said  you  were  on  the 
bridge? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Yes,  I was. 

341.  Therefore,  you  were  privy  to  every- 
thing? Nobody  was  worrying  about  you? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Nobody. 

342.  Were  they  telling  you  bits  and 
pieces  of  information  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Yes,  they  were.  Busy 
people  would  stop  and  almost  chat  because 
in  quieter  moments  they  were  standing  on 
the  bridge. 

343.  You  were  right  up  to  date  with 
what  was  going  on  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Yes.  I did  not  have  the 
collated  information.  I was  not  privy  to 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Admiral’s 
operation  room  or  the  ship’s  operation 
room.  In  terms  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
ship,  I had  open  access  to  what  there  was.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  have  been  given 
more  access.  I would  have  preferred  to  have 
asked  the  Admiral’s  staff  if  they  could  have 
given  me  their  estimate  of  the  order  of 
magnitude. 

344.  You  could  not  get  it? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  No.  I was  told  they  were 
all  busy  trying  to  get  a precise  figure.  I am 
puzzled  by  this  because  it  takes  very  few 
minutes  to  say  “It  looks  as  though  we  have 

lost ”.  I think  the  Navy  is  keen  on 

correctness.  The  idea  of  order  of  magnitude 
is  not  one  which  is  easily  dealt  with. 

345.  Although  there  must  have  been  a 
stage  when  they  knew  how  many  were 
missing,  it  would  have  been  understandable 
if  they  did  not  know  how  many  were  dead. 


They  must  have  known  how  many  were 
trapped.  They  could  have  given  you  a 
figure? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  It  would  not  have  been 
precise.  The  records  would  have  either  been 
lost  in  the  Sheffield  or  kept  in  London, 
which  is  the  system  apparently.  Certainly, 
that  sort  of  destroyer  carries  a crew  of 
between  270  and  280.  It  could  have  had 
extra  personnel.  It  had  people  from  Hermes 
helping  out.  One  would  have  had  a lot  of 
people  switching  from  ships  and  getting  on 
and  off.  That  could  make  a precise  figure 
difficult  but  an  order  of  overall  magnitude 
should  have  been  possible. 

346.  Could  you  take  us  through  the 
stages  of  censorship  and  which  parts  you 
found  acceptable  and  satisfactory  and 
which  not?  Where  was  what  you  were 
planning  to  either  broadcast  or  send  out  in 
a dispatch  first  checked  and  by  whom?  Let 
us  start  when  you  were  on  board  ship, 
before  you  got  ashore. 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  On  board  ship  it  varied 
according  to  who  was  on  board  with  us. 
Primarily,  there  was  a bit  of  self-censorship, 
a tendency  for  them  to  withhold  details  on 
the  assumption  it  would  be  censored  later. 
Quite  often  it  was  details  that  were  not 
censored  later.  A senior  office — the  captain 
to  begin  with — saw  every  dispatch.  He  later 
found  this  was  proving  too  difficult  and 
delegated  it  to  his  secretary.  There  was  a 
commander  on  board  in  charge  of  public 
relations  and  he  used  to  come  in  and  listen 
to  radio  telephone  calls:  then  a lieutenant 
commander  was  delegated  to  do  the.  same 
thing  on  his  behalf.  The  initial  point  of 
checking  was  the  captain  and  then  when  we 
were  on  the  telephone,  there  was  another 
officer  to  make  sure  we  stuck  with  what  was 
agreed. 

347.  Were  you  satisfied  with  that? 

(Mr  Hanrahan ) It  seemed  reasonable 
enough,  cumbersome  but  reasonable  under 
the  circumstances.  Later,  we  got  the  same 
thing  with  the  Admiral.  On  that  occasion, 
it  was  the  Admiral’s  secretary  who  checked 
the  information  on  behalf  of  the  Admiral. 
We  had  somebody  who  came  with  us.  We 
were  allowed  to  record  interviews  as  well  as 
send  dispatches  as  long  as  we  stuck  to  the 
agreed  guidelines.  You  could  not  talk  about 
units,  numbers,  current  operations  or 
speculate  about  future  ones:  very  clear  cut 
military  rules.  On  shore,  it  was  far  less 
dear.  We  bad  to  radio  our  own  stuff  and 
try  and  make  sure  it  would  obey  what  we 
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regarded  as  the  rules.  Sometimes  it  was 
cleared  by  a military  officer  but  always 
before  it  went  back— once  we  were  in  San 
Carlos  water  and  thereafter— it  was 
checked  by  a civilian  public  relations’ 
officer.  He  came  to  the  telephone  and 
listened  to  what  went  out.  Even,  sometimes, 
after  information  had  been  cleared  by 
military  command  he  would  ask  us  to 
delete  it. 

348.  This  you  did  not  find  satisfactory? 

(Mr  Hanrahan ) No. 

349.  Was  there  any  appeal  thereafter  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  I suppose  you  could  but 

that  was  normally  a long  way  away.  By 
then  it  is  difficult  to  find  a commander  or 
captain  or  brigadier  on  short  notice.  Unless 
it  was  something  tremendously  important 
we  just  accepted  it.  Things  were  sliced  up 
here  and  there,  it  was  difficult  to  accept 
that. 

350.  What  caused  this  attitude  between 
senior  officers  and  civilian  public  relations 
officers,  do  you  think  it  was  their  different 
background  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  It  would  have  to  be  the 
case.  I think  they  knew  about  different 
things.  The  senior  officers  were  only  con- 
cerned with  military  security.  After  the 
initial  shock  of  having  reporters,  they 
accepted  us:  as  long  as  we  were  not 
jeopardising  the  security  they  did  not  care 
what  we  were  doing.  The  civilians  were 
more  aware  of  political  nuances,  climates, 
whether  the  foreign  office  would  approve. 
On  several  occasions  it  was  more  whether 
“they”  would  approve  in  London  because 
it  would  upset  international  opinion  or 
have  some  effect  on  Argentine  actions. 

351.  The  civilian  PRO  on  the  spot  in  the 
Falklands  was  making  judgments  about  the 
effect  of  the  news  in  Argentina  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  We  were  cautioned  before 
we  put  out  the  story  about  the  napalm, 
even  though  it  had  been  approved  by  every- 
body in  the  military  structure.  They  wanted 
it  put  out.  Against  that  they  (the  civilians) 
were  unable  to  do  very  much.  We  were 
cautioned  that  it  might  not  be  welcomed  back 
home  because  the  effect  on  the  Argentinians 
might  be  to  encourage  them  to  use  it. 

352.  Was  this  the  same  man? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  No,  there  were  different 
men. 


353.  We  heard  from  Mr  Protheroe  about 
censorship.  What  was  your  impression 
about  what  was  happening  to  your 
dispatches  once  they  went  through  the 
system? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  I had  the  impression  they 
were  deleted  from  time  to  time,  although  I 
could  get  no  real  reason  why  it  was  happen- 
ing. I have  said  so  much  so  many  times  I 
do  not  know  if  I have  already  said  it:  one 
time  I mentioned  the  capability  of  a system 
— an  anti-aircraft  system — which  is  pub- 
lished information  in  the  reference  books. 
That  was  ordered  to  be  deleted  in  London. 
The  people  in  London  said  “We  will  cut 
that  out”.  I said  “Why?”  and  they  said 
“Because  they  asked  us  to”.  I said  “It  is 
published  information”  and  they  said 
“They  have  asked  us  to  take  it  out”.  I did 
not  concern  myself  with  what  was  going  on 
in  London.  I sent  information  back. 

354.  For  the  future,  where  do  you  think 
censorship  should  take  place:  at  the  sharp 
end  or  blunt  end  or  both  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  The  critical  end  is  the 
sharp  end  because  the  people  there  know 
what  is  damaging  in  military  terms.  When 
you  remove  it  to  the  blunt  end,  if  you  give 
a Government  department  the  right  to 
control  information — whatever  reason  it 
takes  that  right — the  temptation  to  use  it 
for  some  other  purpose  is  too  great.  I am 
sure  there  were  times  when  information 
was  messed  about  for  reasons  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  military  information. 

Mr  George 

355.  Admiral  Woodward  was  honest 
enough  to  warn  you  as  to  how  he  saw  the 
media.  With  the  benefit  of  hindsight, 
having  read  what  happened,  do  you  have 
any  incidents  where  you  were  deliberately 
or  accidentally  misinformed  or  lied  to  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Not  locally,  I do  not 
think.  I think  that  was  too  difficult.  We 
were  deliberately  kept  in  the  dark  about 
the  SAS  operations.  Hermes  was  being 
used  to  launch  a lot  of  them.  I think  a 
considerable  attempt  was  made  to  distract 
our  attention  when  they  were  about  to  go 
off.  I can  understand  what  that  was  about. 
I think  we  were  given  the  impression  that 
the  air  raids  on  Port  Stanley  had  been  more 
successful  than  they  were:  that  the  air 
blockade  was  more  successful  than  it  was. 
After  the  initial  report  that  the  runway  had 
been  hit,  there  are  reports  which  I sent  back 
which  said  aircraft  were  flying  into  Stanley 
and  it  was  obvious  some  flying  was  going 
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on,  although  not  much.  Whether  that  was 
wishful  thinking  by  people  locally  or 
whether  they  genuinely  did  not  know,  they 
thought  they  had  been  more  successful  than 
they  were.  I think  they  were  encouraging  us 
to  think  the  blockade  was  more  successful 
than  it  turned  out  to  be.  I can  recall 
incidents  where  there  was  an  attempt  to 
steer  people  away  from  things  in  London. 

I could  hear  things  on  the  radio,  on  the 
night  Glasgow  was  hit.  I heard  almost 
within  minutes — I think  it  was  an  announce- 
ment being  made  from  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  in  London— that  there  had  been 
attacks  on  British  ships:  that  a couple  of 
Mirages  had  been  shot  down  and  that  there 
was  no  damage  or  casualties  at  that  stage. 
We  were  beginning  to  get  reports  of  the 
incidents.  There  was  one  report  that 
Glasgow  had  been  hit  and  holed.  The 
London  report  was  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
large  number  of  hours.  The  information 
that  the  Mirage  had  been  shot  down  was 
rushed  out  at  great  speed.  The  information 
that  someone  had  been  hit  and  damage 
sustained,  I do  not  know  how  long  that 
took.  My  impression  was  it  took  about  12 
hours  for  that  information  to  be  released. 
And  all  the  while  that  information  (which 
we  had)  was  restricted  because  of  the  way 
that  report  would  be  counter  to  what  was 
wanted  in  London.  There  was  another 
minor  incident  when  the  Narwhal  was 
attacked  by  the  Harriers.  They  (in  London) 
said  a small  bomb  had  been  dropped. 
Harriers  carry  1,000  lb  bombs  and  they 
dropped  one.  It  seemed  to  be  an  attempt 
to  colour  it. 

356.  Can  you  clarify  what  happened  to 
the  Sheffield!  The  first  reports  were  it  sunk 
in  rough  seas.  A report  later  said  it  had 
been  deliberately  sunk  by  the  Navy.  Can 
you  help  us? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  I cannot  clarify  it.  I know 
only  what  I was  told  at  the  time,  which  is 
that  it  sank,  and  there  was,  I felt,  a certain 
lack  of  clarity  about  the  way  in  which  it 
sank.  I could  not  get  a clearcut  answer 
from  anybody  how  it  had  happened.  Later 
I was  told  that  it  had  been  under  tow,  the 
weather  had  worsened,  the  hole  was  too 
close  to  the  waterline  and  it  had  become 
obvious  that  it  could  not  be  saved.  The  tow 
had  been  cast  off  and  the  ship  had  been 
allowed  to  sink.  That  is  the  final  thing  I 
was  told,  but,  as  I say,  I have  an  unease 
about  that  simply  because  the  information 
I was  given  before  that  was  so  nebulous 


that  it  made  me  feel  there  was  maybe  more 
to  be  got. 

357.  The  overwhelming  evidence  we 
have  had  so  far  relates  to  criticisms  by  the 
media  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  but  there 
has  been  criticism  the  other  way  round, 
that  the  press  corps  was  too  numerous,  you 
got  in  the  way,  endangered  operations, 
aided  the  enemy,  but  part  of  the  criticism 
was  that  really  very  few  of  you  were 
possessed  with  qualifications  in  military 
science — not  that  it  has  hindered  Prime 
Ministers  in  the  past ! Could  you  give  some 
advice  on  whether  you  felt  that  lack  of  a 
military  background  was  an  advantage  or 
a disadvantage  in  interpreting  the  informa- 
tion unfolding  before  you  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  I think  I am  bound  to 
say  it  was  an  advantage  because  I do  not 
have  a military  background.  I think  there  is 
a danger  as  a reporter  in  being  too  aware  of 
the  background  and  what  it  all  means.  I 
think  the  advantage  in  being  an  innocent  in 
these  circumstances  is  that  you  tend  to  ask 
the  questions  the  people  back  home  would 
ask — “Why  are  they  doing  that?  What 
effect  will  it  have?”  It  makes  life  a lot 
harder  because  you  have  to  ask  every 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  you  do  ask  it 
and  get  a sense  of  wonder  that  they  can  do 
these  things  and  you  get  some  grasp  of  how 
people  feel  about  it.  I was  not  there  to  be  a 
military  expert.  I was  not  there  to  relate 
things  to  strategies  and  whether  they  would 
work  and  to  assess  the  background.  I was 
simply  there  to  assess  what  was  happening. 
In  those  circumstances,  if  I could  ask 
questions  that  occurred  to  me  and  pass  the 
answers  back  to  London,  the  chances  were 
it  was  telling  people  what  was  happening; 
it  was  a fairly  straightforward  down-the- 
line  job.  The  disadvantages  for  someone 
who  was  a military  expert  would  be  addi- 
tional. They  were,  if  they  had  wanted  to 
assess  a military  campaign,  unable  to  use  it. 
I was  simply  a reporter  and  simply  there  to 
say  what  events  were  taking  place,  and 
perhaps  I was  worked  hard  enough  not  to 
dabble  in  things  that  did  not  occur  to  me. 

358.  Have  you  managed  to  think  about 
your  own  attitudes  and  changes  in  percep- 
tion throughout  the  campaign?  What 
subtle  changes,  if  any,  took  place  from 
going  on  board  ship  and  then,  as  the 
campaign  progressed?  Did  you  identify 
more  with  the  soldiers?  Were  you  more 
critical,  less  critical?  What  were  the 
internal  processes  to  which  you  were 
subjected? 
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(Mr  Hanrahan ) 1 think  there  were  two 
contrary  things  going  on.  One  was  that  in 
personal  terms  I was  surprised  at  both  the 
humanity  and  the  intelligence  shown  by 
everybody  I met.  I think  I started  off  with  a 
stereotype  that  people  in  the  Forces  are 
rather  odd;  they  have  a mission  in  life, 
which  is  to  go  out  and  shoot  people,  and 
they  are  really  not  much  more  than  that. 
That  is  putting  it  in  extremely  cardboard 
terms,  but  lurking  at  the  back  of  my  mind 
was  that  sort  of  suspicion.  I found  that  they 
were  very  humane,  very  aware,  willing  to 
discuss  all-round  issues  and  not  to  take  the 
military  view  of  them.  I think  I grew  to 
warm  to  everybody  out  there  and  dis- 
covered they  are  a very  bright  bunch  of 
people  whose  opinions  are  by  no  means 
jingoistic  and  militaristic,  although  they 
are  in  a profession  which  is  military.  That 
is  one  area.  The  other  was  the  discovery, 
which  surprised  me  rather,  of  how  vulner- 
able we  all  were.  There  was— and  I have 
seen  since  in  the  papers — an  impression 
that  we  were  really  an  invincible  force 
going  off  with  enormous  power,  wrapping 
a radar  screen  round  us  which  stretched 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  we  knew  everything, 
we  could  deal  with  everything.  I very 
quickly  learnt  this  was  not  the  case.  We 
were  vulnerable:  we  could  suffer  out  there. 
I think  it  was  learning  that  we  had  bitten 
off,  not  more  than  we  could  chew  but 
something  we  were  going  to  have  to  chew 
on,  which  surprised  me  as  well.  So,  I can 
see  the  two  tugs  in  different  directions.  One 
is  the  military  machine  is  not  as  powerful 
as  it  would  like  everybody  to  think  it  is, 
and  the  other  is  that  the  men  are  not  as 
militaristic  as  they  would  like  everybody 
to  think. 

359.  You  were  being  attacked  as  well  as 
the  soldiers.  Did  you  begin  to  identify  with 
the  Forces  or  did  you  keep  a sense  of 
professional  detachment,  even  though  you 
were  as  vulnerable  as  someone  paid  to  be  a 
soldier? 

(Mr  Hanrahan ) I hope  I can  keep  a sense 
of  professional  detachment.  I did  not  like 
being  attacked  and  I identified  very  closely 
with  people  in  the  trenches  and  suchlike.  I 
took  their  advice  but  tried  not  to  accept  it 
in  areas  which  I thought  were  my  province, 
like  reporting. 

Sir  John  Langford-Holt 

360.  Mr  Hanrahan,  you  told  us  fairly 
early  on  about  your  “team”,  I think  was 


the  expression  you  used,  and  the  accom- 
modation available  to  you  on  board, 
somewhere  amidships,  I think  you  told  us! 
What  was  the  size  of  your  team,  what  other 
teams  were  there  or  other  people  involved? 

(Mr  Hanrahan ) There  was  on  Hermes  to 
begin  with  a BBC  team  of  three,  which  was 
myself,  the  cameraman  and  the  sound 
recordist. 

361.  The  camera  was  which  type  of 
camera? 

(Mr  Hanrahan ) We  had  to  have  an  ENG 
camera  and  a film  camera  because  we 
wondered  if  the  ENG  camera  would 
operate  with  all  the  equipment  around.  We 
know  it  can  be  susceptible  to  radar  inter- 
ference and  we  had  examples  on  the  quay- 
side in  Portsmouth  on  Sunday  of  ENG 
cameras  locking  up  because  the  radar  was 
turning  it  on  and  off,  so  we  took  both  with 
us.  There  was  an  ITN  team,  which  was 
part  of  us  because  we  were  co-operating, 
which  had  one  reporter,  Michael  Nicholson, 
and  one  engineer,  Peter  Heaps,  who  was 
going  to  assess  the  possibility  of  television 
pictures  being  sent  over  the  Naval  signal 
system.  He  was  a broadcasting  engineer, 
the  man  who  makes  equipment  work  and 
things  like  that.  There  was  a Press  Associa- 
tion team  of  two,  a reporter  and  a photo- 
grapher. That  was  the  number  of  us,  seven. 

362.  Could  you  clear  up  one  point  you 
mentioned  also  and  that  was  that  you  were 
not  allowed  ashore  and  I think  when  you 
got  ashore  you  were  not  allowed  back  on 
board,  for  some  strange  reason  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan ) We  were  not  allowed 
back  on  board  except  on  the  final  day  when 
they  did  not  want  us.  For  some  reason  I 
have  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  we  were  not 
allowed  to  return  to  the  ship  to  report  it. 
That  may  have  come  from  the  civilian  end 
again.  We  were  not  allowed  ashore  when 
we  arrived  because  there  had  been  two 
groups  of  press  travelling  with  the  Task 
Force,  one  with  the  Naval  Task  Force, 
which  is  the  one  I was  with,  and  the  other 
with  the  amphibious  landing  forces,  which 
came  down  later.  That  team  was  on  the 
Canberra.  It  had  been  agreed  in  our 
absence  that  the  team  that  came  down  on 
the  Canberra  would  cover  the  landing  and 
the  rest  of  us  would  stay  with  the  Naval 
side  of  it  and  cover  the  Naval  battle  and  the 
air  battle.  We  took  exception  to  that  and 
decided  we  would  get  to  San  Carlos  Water 
and  take  a look  at  what  else  was  going  on. 
When  we  got  there,  which  we  did  with  the 
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agreement  of  the  Admiral,  we  were  told  we 
could  not  come  ashore,  that  they  could  not 
cope  with  more  people  and  they  had  all  the 
press  they  could  handle.  We  suggested  to 
them  we  could  understand  that  and,  in 
fact,  it  was  not  particularly  our  desire  to 
come  ashore  because  of  the  problems  of 
living  with  everybody.  For  one  thing,  we 
were  a great  deal  more  comfortable  living 
on  the  ships  and  got  a better  story  on  the 
ships  because  that  is  where  the  air  attacks 
were,  rather  than,  in  the  initial  stages,  a 
story  of  consolidating  a beachhead. 

363.  That  was  the  military  commander 
ashore? 

(Mr  Hanrahan ) Yes,  although  again  he 
had  a civilian  adviser  with  him  who  I 
assume  had  a finger  in  the  decisions.  So,  we 
were  told  we  had  to  stay  on  the  ships  and, 
in  fact,  it  took  a long  time.  What  we 
suggested  was  that  we  should  be  allowed  to 
go  ashore  during  the  day  and  we  would  not 
be  a drain  on  anybody’s  resources:  we 
could  jump  in  a landing  craft  or  a heli- 
copter which  happened  to  be  going  that 
way  and  look  at  things.  There  were  things 
going  on — the  field  hospital  (it  took  us  a 
long  time  to  see  that)  and  all  the  business 
of  landing  at  beachheads,  the  Harrier  strip 
being  set  up.  There  were  plenty  of  things  to 
see  and  do.  We  were  told  consistently  by 
the  civilian  press  officer  accompanying  us 
on  board  ship  that  there  was  nothing  really 
to  do  and  the  other  team  were  doing  it  all. 
It  was  rather  a large  assumption  on  his  part 
that  there  was  nothing  to  do  and  that  they 
could  do  it  all. 


364.  You  are  not  the  first  person  who 
has  sat  at  that  table  and  given  us  the 
impression  that  you  felt  the  serving  officers 
were  better  at  giving  you  suitable  informa- 
tion than  were  the  professionals,  the  MoD 
civilians.  Would  you  care  to  enlarge  upon 
the  point  you  have  made  yourself.  You 
frequently  talk  about  the  civilian  press 
officer  being  the  arms  of  London  and  “nit- 
picking” from  London? 

(Mr  Hanrahan ) It  is  hard  to  know  what 
more  I can  say.  There  did  appear  to  be  a 
clearcut  distinction  between  the  two.  There 
was,  indeed,  a clear  distinction  which  came 
about  when  there  was  one  particular  man, 
Captain  David  Nicholls,  who  would  tell  us 
what  was  going  on  and  brief  us  about 
where  we  could  best  be  placed.  He  arranged 


[Continued 


for  us  to  get  a certain  amount  of  equip- 
ment. I suspect  the  difference  between 
them  is  twofold;  one  is,  as  I say,  I think  the 
men  there  (the  civilians)  were  comparatively 
junior.  There  was  not  a senior  information 
officer  or  a member  of  the  public  relations 
community,  whatever  it  is  called,  staff 
who  could  go  out  and  make  a policy 
on  the  spot  in  conjunction  with  the  military 
commanders.  But  I felt  that  the  lack 
of  a more  flexible  attitude  to  information 
locally  was  one  of  the  major  problems 
throughout.  If  there  had  been  somebody 
there  with  the  seniority  to  make  sensible 
decisions  based  on  everything  he  knew  at 
the  time  rather  than  Naval  signals  that 
were  at  least  eight  to  ten  hours  old  because 
of  the  delay  in  getting  them  back  to  London 
and  getting  them  circulated,  that  would 
have  eased  a lot  of  the  problems.  I do  not 
believe  some  of  the  more  foolish  decisions 
would  have  been  made  by  people  who  were 
more  senior.  I suspect  a lot  of  it  was 
caused,  quite  simply,  by  the  lack  of  a 
professional  information  policy  man  on  the 
spot  with  sufficient  seniority  and  confidence 
in  himself  to  make  decisions  about  what 
could  and  could  not  be  released  on  the 
spot.  The  other  aspect  that  causes  problems 
is  that  the  press  officers,  the  civilian  ones, 
were  outside  the  military  command  struc- 
ture. They  had  as  much  and  maybe  more 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  military  as  we 
did.  I think  there  is  a tension  which  exists 
between  the  sharp  and  the  blunt  end,  the 
administrators  and  the  rest.  Every  organ- 
isation hates  its  administrators,  I think, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Defence  is  a good 
example.  These  were  administrators  and 
people  who  were  not  really  respected  by  the 
military  forces  greatly.  They  also  did  not 
have  the  rank  to  be  able  to  command 
things.  If  I needed  equipment— and  I did 
need  winter  clothing — it  was  very  hard  to 
get  it.  What  I had  to  do  was  find  an  officer 
who  could  tell  somebody  to  give  it  to  me 
because  that  way  I could  get  it.  The 
civilian  press  officer  could  not  do  that.  He 
could  only  go  and  ask,  the  way  I did,  and 
any  quartermaster  faced  with  a civilian 
who  wants  a pair  of  boots  which  he  would 
rather  give  to  someone  else  has  a very 
simple  answer.  Those  are  the  two  problems ; 
one,  they  were  too  junior,  and  two,  not  part 
of  the  military  command  structure. 

365.  Were  you  the  person  who  said, 
describing  one  of  the  earlier  Harrier 
attacks,  “All  I can  say  is  I saw  five  take  off 
and  saw  five  come  back”  ? 
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(Mr  Hanrahan)  Something  like  that. 

Sir  John  Langford-Holt;  I congratulate 
you  on  what  is  probably  the  most  telling 
sentence  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
operation. 

Mr  Dunn 

366.  You  have  answered  questions 
clearly  indicating  that  it  is  your  view  that 
civilian  press  officers  were  the  difficulty.  But 
you  did  in  previous  answers  indicate  that 
signals  were  sent  that  gave  instruction  that 
you  were  forbidden  to  do  certain  things. 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  I think  what  I indicated 
was  that  the  civilian  press  officers  were  the 
difficulty  because  they  were  obeying 
instructions  that  were  sent  from  London.  I 
have  no  wish  to  develop  this  into  person- 
alities. Some  of  them  were  men  who  were 
pleasant,  able,  friendly,  others — I would 
not  say  unfriendly  but  I think  unable. 
There  were  differences  between  them  as 
there  will  be  in  any  group  of  men  in  their 
skills  and  abilities,  but  I think  the  problem 
was  primarily  one  of  their  obeying  instruc- 
tions which  were  sent  from  London  and  not 
being  able  to  alter  them. 

367.  Were  you  ever  shown  those  signals? 

(Mr  Hanrahan ) I did  occasionally  glance 

at  signals,  yes. 

368.  Who  showed  you? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  They  were  shown  to  me 
by  a variety  of  people  and  as  I suspect  all  of 
them  could  be  charged  with  showing  me 
things  that  were  stamped  “Confidential”  or 
“Secret”  I would  prefer  not  to  give  names. 

369.  Could  I go  back  to  the  evidence 
that  you  submitted  to  the  Committee  and 
to  the  point  that  you  have  already  brought 
to  our  attention  this  morning,  namely  the 
loss  of  the  Harriers  which  you  were  for- 
bidden to  report  only  to  find  within  an 
hour  or  so  that  you  were  informed  that  this 
had  been  announced  in  London  and  was 
general  news  here.  Once  you  got  to  know 
that  did  you  take  to  task  those  who  had 
forbidden  you  to  incorporate  this  in  any  of 
your  news  bulletins  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Yes,  I did,  and  I even  got 
as  far  as  sending  a signal  off  to  London 
protesting  about  the  decisions  and  their 
apparent  arbitrariness.  I think  if  I re- 
member the  sequence  of  events  correctly 
we  knew  the  Harriers  had  been  lost.  We 
assumed  locally  that  they  probably  would 
not  be  in  a hurry  to  release  it  and  there  was 
no  question  of  it  being  through  enemy 


action  so  there  was  no  question  of  the 
Argentinians  knowing  about  it  and  we 
assumed  they  would  not  be  in  any  great 
hurry  to  release  that  information.  We  then 
got  an  order  confirming  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  this  be  mentioned. 
Within  an  hour  or  so  it  was  out  on  the  news 
that  they  had  been  lost  so  it  clearly  had 
been  released  in  London.  I think  at  that 
stage — I do  not  believe  the  ban  was  ever 
formally  lifted  on  reporting  the  Harriers’ 
loss  and  I do  not  know  if  anybody  ever 
sent  something  saying,  “You  may  now 
report  the  loss  of  the  two  Harriers”.  I was 
never  shown  a lifting  of  the  instruction.  At 
that  stage  we  got  into  the  overnight  period 
and  it  was  now  after  dark.  It  was  not  a good 
time  to  start  flying  helicopters  around  to 
get  to  another  ship  so  we  had  lost  the 
ability  to  report  that  story  until,  in  London 
terms,  it  was  24  hours  old  which  is  a 
serious  drawback  if  you  are  trying  to 
report  events. 

370.  You  also  mention  in  your  memor- 
andum, the  paragraph  on  the  surrender, 
about  the  block  imposed  on  reporting  the 
ceasefire  and  surrender  of  Stanley.  I find 
this  an  interesting  and  intriguing  para- 
graph, where  you  do  draw  attention,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  interesting  coincidence,  to  the 
fact  that  the  restriction  was  lifted  after  a 
statement  was  made  to  the  Commons. 
Do  you  have  any  way  of  justifying  your 
assumption  on  this  matter?  Were  you  told 
specifically? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  No. 

371.  It  was  only  your  own  assumption? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  It  was  merely  a coinci- 
dence of  events. 

372.  Who  told  you  you  could  not  report 
the  ceasefire  of  Stanley  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  The  Chief  Civilian  Press 
Officer,  the  man  who  was  in  charge. 

373.  How  were  you  aware  that  indeed 
Argentina  was  obviously  making  admis- 
sions on  the  news  that  there  was  a ceasefire 
because  we  got  the  impression  here  at  the 
time  of  the  ceasefire  that  the  Argentinians 
were  not  admitting  a ceasefire  and  yet  you 
indicate  in  your  memorandum  that  the 
Argentinians  were  already  reporting  the 
ceasefire ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan ) We  could  hear  the 
World  Service  and  the  BBC  was  relaying 
Argentinian  claims  that  there  was  some 
sort  of  ceasefire  in  operation  and  had  been 
for  some  considerable  time. 
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374.  Could  I go  to  the  other  point  where 
you  say  that  Bernard  Hesketh,  the  BBC 
cameraman,  was  specifically  forbidden  to 
enter  Stanley  on  the  night  of  surrender. 
Who  gave  those  instructions?  The  Chief 
Press  Officer  again? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  No.  That  order  was  given 
by  the  Commander,  Land  Forces.  He  said 
no  journalists  were  to  be  allowed  in. 

375.  Can  I then  ask  the  important 
question;  on  the  basis  that  you  were  for- 
bidden to  report  the  ceasefire  and  surrender 
of  Stanley  and  Bernard  Hesketh  was  denied 
the  opportunity  of  taking  any  film  or 
photograph  and  you  later  learned  that  one 
of  your  colleagues  was  actually  in  Stanley 
at  the  fall,  did  you  raise  that  with  the 
appropriate  officers  at  the  sharp  end  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Yes,  I raised  it  the  next 
day. 

376.  What  answer  did  you  get  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  That  the  ones  who  had 
got  in  had  just  done  it. 

377.  And  no  other  explanation  at  all  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  No.  I do  not  think  there 

was  any  particular  favouritism.  They  got 
in.  I put  it  down,  and  I believe  everybody 
locally  did,  to  more  initiative  on  their  part. 
They  were  close  enough.  Frankly  if  I had 
been  there  I would  have  ignored  an 
instruction  not  to  go  in  if  I had  been  able  to 
get  there.  The  last  thing  I would  have  done 
would  be  to  obey  an  instruction  telling  me 
not  to  go  in. 

378.  You  were  denied  facilities  made 
available  to  others  when  that  was  imposed 
upon  you? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Yes. 

379.  Some  of  your  colleagues  were  able 
to  be  there  at  the  fall  of  Stanley,  however 
they  got  there,  so  they  were  not  denied  the 
facilities  and  they  used  their  initiative,  Y ou 
have  the  same  initiative  but  you  were 
denied  the  facilities.  How  did  they  get  the 
initiative? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  They  were  closer.  I 
suspect  they  were  within  walking  distance. 

380.  Do  you  think  it  was  because  they 
were  involved  in  defence  reporting  and  you 
were  not? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  It  might  have  been.  I 
suppose  it  is  not  a coincidence  that  they 


were  all  part  of  the  3rd  Commando  Press 
Corps  which  did  approach  closer  and 
probably  took  a more  relaxed  view. 

Dr  Gilbert 

381.  Mr  Hanrahan,  you  have  used  the 
phrase  “foolish  decision”  about  some 
decisions  with  which  you  did  not  agree. 
Would  you  accept  that  even  though  you 
were  seeing  a lot  and  of  course  very  clearly, 
you  could  not  necessarily  know  the  whole 
picture? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Totally. 

382.  Would  you  therefore  accept  that  it 
was  necessary  for  there  to  be  a second 
screen  in  London  after  the  censors  in  the 
South  Atlantic  had  taken  their  toll  ? 

(Mr  Hahrahan)  I would  accept  there  are 
arguments  for  it. 

383.  Would  you  accept  that  they  were 
valid  arguments? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Under  the  circumstances 
there,  yes,  given  that  there  was  no  local 
information  policy  which  could  be  relied 
upon  to  be  coherent. 

384.  Just  to  take  one  or  two  examples 
from  your  evidence,  you  talk  about 
Ascension  Island  and  you  say,  “We  were 
not  allowed  to  mention  the  use  of  Ascension 
Island  as  a base  in  case  it  embarrassed  the 
Americans  even  though  it  was  common 
knowledge”.  The  inference  we  are  invited 
to  draw  from  this  is  that  it  was  purely  a 
question  of  foreign  policy  and  we  did  not 
want  to  embarrass  friends.  Could  I put  it 
to  you  that  there  might  have  been  an 
operational  reason  for  that  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  I accept  that  there  might 
have  been  an  operational  reason. 

385.  Coming  to  the  question  of  napalm, 

you  say  the  response  of  the  civilian 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  However,  one  point  I 
would  make;  no-one  actually  gave  me  an 
operational  reason. 

386.  They  are  not  bound  to  do  so,  are 
they  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  They  are  not  bound  to  do 
so  but  it  does  encourage  people  to  accept 
rules  if  you  find  they  are  logically  based. 

387.  Indeed.  When  we  come  to  the 
question  of  napalm  you  say  the  response  of 
the  civilian  PROs  with  the  task  force  was 
that  the  Ministry  of  Defence  might  not  like 
it  for  reasons  connected  with  foreign  policy. 
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Dr  Gilbert] 

That  may  well  have  been  a foolish  reason 
to  give  you.  We  have  had  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  whether 
the  reasons  were  valid  or  not  I am  not 
concerned,  sought  to  hold  up  that  story  on 
grounds  of  military  policy.  Were  you  aware 
of that? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  I was  not  aware  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  doing  that.  I 
am  unaware  of  what  was  happening  in 
London.  I am  in  the  dark.  I am  offering 
you  my  comments  on  what  was  there. 

388.  I am  just  putting  to  you  that  there 
were  certain  circumstances  in  which, _ for 
no  fault  of  your  own  at  all,  the  criticisms 
that  you  are  making  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  were  necessarily  based  on  in- 
complete information.  This  is  not  a 
criticism  of  yourself  for  the  reason  that  you 
have  just  put  forward.  Equally,  on  the 
question  of  the  Harriers  on  which  you  have 
just  had  an  exchange  with  one  of  my 
colleagues,  your  complaint  was  that  you 
were  not  allowed  to  report  the  news  but 
then  you  told  the  Committee  that  shortly 
after  this  the  news  came  out.  Is  your 
complaint  about  the  delay  in  the  news 
coming  out  or  the  fact  that  it  was  not  you 
who  was  allowed  to  report  it  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  My  complaint  is  about 
the  patchy  nature  of  the  decisions  that  were 
made.  I felt,  and  I think  all  my  colleagues 
did  at  that  moment,  that  if  we  were  to  be 
refused  permission  to  report  things  that  we 
knew  about  there  there  seemed  to  be  little 
point  in  our  being  there  and  taking  the 
same  risk  as  everybody  else. 

389.  There  are  bound  to  be  situations, 
are  there  not,  where  the  screen  in  London 
occasionally  stops  things  coming  out  that 
the  people  in  the  Falkland  Islands  would 
allow  out?  On  the  other  hand  they 
occasionally  released  things  that  the  people 
in  the  Falkland  Islands  were  not  prepared 
to  release  and  I would  have  thought  you 
would  have  welcomed  the  second  set  of 
circumstances  of  which  the  Harriers  are  an 
example. 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Yes,  I am  sure  I would 
welcome  that,  but  for  instance  there  were 
fairly  full  accounts  of  how  bombs  were 
failing  to  go  off  which  I think  could  have 
been  gravely  damaging.  There  are  two  sides 
to  this.  It  is  a question  of  who  is  best  placed 
to  impose  control  and  who  is  best  fitted  to 
make  decisions  about  the  military  security 
of  the  operation. 


390.  We  have  already  agreed  on  the 
need  to  have  two  points  of  control  at 
least. 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  On  this  occasion,  be- 
cause of  the  way  it  was  set  up,  there 
probably  was  a need  for  a second  point  of 
control.  However,  if  there  were  a future 
occasion  I think  one  would  have  to 
examine  the  arguments.  I would  not  wish 
to  put  my  own  viewpoint  as  being  partic- 
ularly valid  on  that.  I have  not  gone  into 
all  the  background  of  it. 

391.  May  I say  I entirely  endorse  what 
you  say  about  reports  emanating  from 
London  about  the  inefficacy  of  the 
Argentine  news  and  the  reports  that  we  had 
a lot  of  unexploded  bombs,  but  that  was 
not  the  point  I was  putting  to  you.  About 
the  Harriers,  I agree  that  that  information 
should  not  have  come  out  at  all.  Coming  to 
the  point  that  Mr  Dunn  was  asking  you 
about  Port  Stanley,  were  you  given  reasons 
why  you  could  not  go  in  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  No. 

392.  Finally,  could  you  give  us  any  other 
examples  other  than  the  one  you  have 
about  the  news  of  Port  Stanley  in  your  view 
when  military  censorship  was  used,  to 
quote  your  words,  “to  enable  political 
figures  to  be  the  first  with  the  news”  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  Yes.  There  were  other 
occasions,  and  I am  not  altogether  sure 
that  I would  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  right 
of  people  to  make  announcements,  like  the 
landing  at  Port  San  Carlos,  like  the  loss  of 
HMS  Sheffield , or  indeed  like  the  loss  of  the 
two  Harriers.  I can  quite  see  that  there  is  a 
wish  for — perhaps  aneedfor,  insomecases— 
that  sort  of  announcement  to  be  made  by  a 
senior  politician  who  would  wish  to 
announce  that  sort  of  detail.  I can  see  that 
with  major  movements  of  that  nature  there 
would  be  a desire,  perhaps  a need,  for  them 
to  come  from  a London  base.  I am  not 
talking  about  scoops.  I am  not  really 
interested  in  the  battle  of  the  “me  first” 
game  but  I did  find  this  sort  of  imposition 
of  restrictions  which  got  in  my  way — I am 
offering  you  a personal  view — and  made 
life  a lot  harder  than  it  need  have  been, 
irksome,  and  I think  that  with  more 
sensitive  handling  and  more  thought  then 
they  need  not  have  caused  the  difficulties 
they  did.  It  is  possible  to  co-ordinate,  as 
everybody  is  well  aware,  announcements. 
If  we  know  an  announcement  is  going  to  be 
made  then  we  would  obviously  fit  our 
despatches  according  to  it.  It  would  not 
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take  the  shine  off  the  Prime  Minister’s 

announcement. 

Chairman 

393.  Mr  Hanrahan,  we  are  very  grateful 
to  you  for  coming  to  see  us.  Incidentally, 
the  famous  line  surely  was;  “I  counted 
them  out  and  I counted  them  back”  and  no 
number  was  mentioned  if  I remember 
rightly.  You  said  that  on  the  4th  April  when 
you  were  told  you  were  sailing  you  had 


[Continued 


never  been  in  a conflict  before.  If  you  got 
that  instruction  again,  having  gone  through 
the  Falklands  experience,  would  you  have 
been  pleased  to  get  that  instruction  to  go 
again  or  would  you  have  been  rather 
disappointed  ? 

(Mr  Hanrahan)  I think  I would  probably 
be  quite  pleased  to  get  it  again  but  I am  not 
sure  I would  be  altogether  pleased  to  go 
through  it  all  again. 

Chairman;  Thank  you  very  much 
indeed. 


Mr.  Brian  Hanrahan 
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MEMORANDUM  SUBMITTED  BY  MR  MICHAEL  NICHOLSON, 

ITN  CORRESPONDENT  WITH  THE  TASK  FORCE  [DF40,  1981-82] 

A.  Censorship 

1.  Sheffield 

The  sinking  of  HMS  Sheffield  was  the  first  occasion  of  any  importance  where  ^in- 
consistency and  ineffectiveness”  of  censorship  was  so  apparent.  On  the  day,  we  were 
prevented  from  reporting  . . . “that  HMS  Sheffield  had  been  hit  by  a missile,  she  is  on  fire 
but  still  afloat  and  most  of  her  crew  have  been  rescued.”  Later  that  same  day,  on  BBC 
World  Service,  we  heard  reports  that  Minister  Nott  had  told  Parliament  that  Sheffield  had 
been  sunk  and  that  it  was  not  known  how  many  survivors  there  were. 

2.  Napalm 

I had  been  briefed  by  General  Jeremy  Moore  on  the  discovery  at  Goose  Green  of  a 
large  number  of  napalm  containers.  He  reasoned  that  publication  of  the  story  might 
prevent  Argies  from  using  it.  We  were  flown  there  to  see  for  ourselves.  Satisfied,  we 
reported  that  evening  after  the  local  MoD  PR/Military  PR  had  okayed  the  text.  However, 
MoD  UK  objected  to  the  story,  and  it  was  only  on  appeal  from  Captain  David  Nicholls, 
Army  PR  over  the  satellite  telephone  that  MoD  UK  agreed  the  story  could  be  released. 

3.  Identification 

We  were  not  allowed  to  mention  ships  by  name  (except  Hermes  and  Invincible  because 
they  had  been  seen  sailing  ex  Portsmouth,  5 April).  However,  the  names  of  all  the  ships  in 
the  Task  Force  were  freely  reported  in  London  and  even  mentioned  by  name  by  MoD  PR 
in  Press  briefings.  Detailed  graphs  were  also  published  in  UK. 

4.  Ceasefire 

I was  prevented  by  MoD  PR  Martin  Helm  from  reporting  the  ceasefire  on  evening  of 
14  June  because  “nothing  must  be  released  that  in  any  way  jeopardises  the  ceasefire 
negotiations”.  He  said  authority  came  directly  from  London  (MoD  UK).  So  the  con- 
firmation of  ceasefire  and  surrender  was  released  ten  hours  later.  Helm  later  admitted  that 
he  had  misinterpreted  MoD  UK  signal.  News  of  the  end  of  the  war  came  first  from  the 
Argentines. 

5.  Ascension  Island 

Not  allowed  to  go  ashore.  Not  allowed  to  say  we  were  there  or  even  to  do  pieces  to 
camera  with  the  Island  in  background.  However,  when  we  eventually  received  video 
cassettes  of  our  news  bulletins  a week  later,  defence  correspondents  on  both  channels  had 
heralded  our  arrival  there  and  our  departure. 

6.  Unexploded  Bombs 

We  were  very  careful  not  to  report  or  in  any  way  suggest  that  Argie  bombs  were  not 
exploding.  It  was  obviously  a dangerous  story.  And  that  ground  rule  was  observed 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  campaign.  However,  some  days  after  HMS  Glasgow  had 
been  hit  by  but  survived  an  unexploded  bomb  the  MoD  were  reported  as  admitting  that 
Glasgow  had  survived  a UXB. 

7.  Conclusion 

Censorship  was  effective  in  that  local  Task  Force  censorship  was  rigid  and  uncom- 
promising against  which  there  was  no  “appeal”.  Whereas  in  military  censorship  one 
could  and  did  go  above  Captain  Nicholls  to  Colonels  and  even  to  the  Brigadiers,  there 
was  no  such  procedure  available  with  MoD  PR.  Nor  would  they,  in  matters  of  dispute, 
allow  MoD  UK  to  act  as  final  arbiter  under  the  excuse  that  MARISAT  was  not  a secure 
line  and  therefore  matters  in  dispute  should  not  be  transmitted  over  that  line.  “No”  at 
source  was  final. 

Briefings  and  Other  Facilities 

1 . Briefings 

Facilities  and  briefings  were  virtually  non-existent.  On  HMS  Hermes  we  were  eventually 
given  some  briefings  by  the  Senior  Ops  Officer  but  this  was  on  an  “unavailable  basis”. 
These  briefings  were  not  regular  nor  were  they  called  necessarily  when  he  had  anything  of 
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importance  to  tell  us.  They  were  called  when  he  or  the  Captain  felt  there  was  “a  message 
to  get  over”.  For  example:  when  the  Argies  claimed  Hermes  had  been  damaged  and  was 
on  fire  a helicopter  was  rapidly  made  available  to  us  to  take  us  to  a MARISAT  ship  to 
broadcast  a denial.  However,  “non  Hermes ” stories  or  bad  news  stories  which  RN  or  MoD 
could  not  legitimately  censor  were  effectively  stopped  because  helicopters  were  always  on 
“operational  duties”  and  could  not  be  diverted.  Briefings  by  a junior  operations  questions 
officer  were  abandoned  by  us  because  he  only  repeated  what  we  had  already  heard  on 
morning  “Pipe”. 


2.  Sheffield 

On  the  day  of  the  attack  we  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  our  camera  aboard  a helicopter 
flying  over  Sheffield.  For  three  days  we  demanded  an  opportunity  to  film  the  ship  still 
burning  but  the  MoD  PR  Graham  Hammond  said  it  was  not  possible.  The  “facility”  was 
given  only  when  Admiral  Woodward  and  his  Flag  Staff  needed  to  see  Sheffield , could  not 
fly  there,  so  the  Admiral  authorised  a helicopter  to  take  Cameraman  Hesketh  with  his 
ENG  Camera  over  Sheffield ...  in  order  that  he  could  transmit  the  pictures  to  Woodward 
and  audience  on  the  closed-circuit  TV.  And  then  Hesketh  was  ordered  to  hand  over  the 
video  tape  to  Hammond.  That  tape  was  released  by  MoD  UK  three  weeks  later. 

3.  Admiral  Woodward 

His  initial  response  after  joining  us  near  Ascension  was  that  he  would  give  us  regular 
briefings.  Captain  Lyn  Middleton  of  HMS  Hermes  had  long  given  up  talking  to  us.  On 
Admiral  Woodward’s  first  TV  interview,  he  first  demanded  to  view  it  on  our  BVU  and, 
satisfied,  ordered  a helicopter  to  fly  the  tape  the  two  hundred-plus  miles  back  to  Ascension, 
so  that  it  could  be  flown  on  to  London.  However,  after  he  had  received  a bad  press 
(incidental  to  our  interview)  we  were  never  to  get  a briefing  from  him  again.  His  secretary. 
Captain  Peter  Dunt  served  as  his  shield. 

4.  Initiative 

As  I remember  there  was  only  one  occasion  with  the  navy  when  they  and  G.  Hammond 
provided  a “without  strings”  facility.  We  viewed  from  HMS  Glamorgan  the  shelling  of 
Pebble  Island  and  the  SAS  raid  on  the  airstrip.  However,  even  though  by  daylight  we  had 
returned  to  within  six  miles  of  Hermes,  no  helicopter  was  made  available  to  us  so  that  our 
story  could  be  transmitted  the  same  day.  It  went  out  the  following  day.  We  were  constantly 
reminded  that  we  were  “low  priority”  and  helicopters  were  only  available  on  an  “oppor- 
tunity” basis. 

5.  Conclusion 

Briefings  were  inadequate,  irregular  and  depended  upon  the  goodwill  of  individuals 
rather  than  the  system.  Much  of  our  information  came  from  “deep  throats”  and  bar  talk. 
The  Senior  Information  Officer  aboard  Hermes,  Commander  Tony  Moran  helped  create 
and  foster  suspicion  on  all  sides. 

By  comparison,  MACV  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  Israeli  Information  Service  during 
the  Yom  Kippur  war  put  to  shame  the  facilities  available  to  us  in  this  campaign.  So  too 
with  the  calibre  of  the  MoD  PR’s.  They  were  not  professionally  equipped  to  deal  with  us. 
They  refused  to  use  their  discretionary  powers : they  made  no  effort  to  push  for  facilities 
on  our  behalf,  nor  would  they  mediate  in  any  argument  between  ourselves  and  the  RN  or 
Army.  They  jokingly  boasted  that  their  motto  was  “They  shalt  not  know”.  It  should  have 
been  “Least  said,  soonest  mended”.  Our  success  as  such  was  due  almost  entirely  to  our 
initiative. 

C.  Communications  Difficulties 

1.  SATCOM 

During  that  first  week  in  San  Carlos  Water  we  were  told  by  Army  PR  and  MoD  PR 
that  a satellite  communication  link  was  being  set  up  at  Ajax  Bay.  This  would  enable  us  to 
trasnmit  copy  by  telex  and  by  voice  link  and  would  save  us  the  problem  of  getting  to  the 
MARISAT  ships.  Copy  was  initially  telexed  this  way  but  whenever  I attempted  to  get  a 
voice  link  to  UK  I was  told  the  line  was  too  busy/out  of  order/too  much  interference,  etc. 
Nobody  got  voice  reports  out  via  SATCOM  and  eventually  all  journalists  resorted  to  the 
MARISAT  ships  again  for  voice  and  telex  copy. 
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This  war  would  have  gone  unreported  had  it  not  been  for  MARISAT.  The  RFA  crews 
were  marvellous  and  gave  us  unstinted  cooperation.  There  was  constant  physical  risk  in 
getting  from  Hermes  to  RFA  MARISAT  ships . . . often  winching  down  in  exceptionally 
rough  seas.  Eventually  and  only  because  of  the  cooperation  of  David  Cameron  of  RFA 
Olmeda,  we  began  to  send  cassette  tapes  which  were  dropped  on  deck  in  a bag.  We  asked 
if  we  couldn’t  transmit  over  the  ship-to-ship  radio  which  would  have  meant  we  could 
have  sent  our  reports  directly  from  Hermes  to  the  MARISAT  ship  for  onward  trans- 
mission via  the  satellite  home.  This  was  refused  by  Captain  Middleton  of  Hermes  on  the 
grounds  that  the  transmission  would  give  away  our  position.  Yet  twice  he  gave  us  informa- 
tion this  way  because  he  wanted  good  news  to  get  to  London  quickly.  One  instance  of  this 
was  his  telling  us  of  the  sinking  of  the  General  Belgrano. 

3.  SCOTT 

ITN  and  BBC  engineers  were  satisfied  a black-and-white  transmission  could  be  avail- 
able via  the  military  satellite  SCOTT.  However,  the  permission  ex  C.-in-C.  Northwood 
and  Admiral  Woodward  was  never  given.  Engineers’  reports  followed.  Leslie  Dowd  of 
Reuters  aboard  Canberra  picked  up  on  the  story  that  very  little  film  was  getting  back  to 
the  UK  and  that  the  RN  were  refusing  permission  for  the  use  of  the  SCOTT  satellite. 
Martin  Helms,  MoD  PR,  in  order  to  kill  the  story,  told  Dowds  that  it  was  the  fault  of 
ITN  who  had  pulled  out  their  engineer  Peter  Heaps  and  had  sent  him  back  from  Ascension 
Island  to  cover  the  Pope’s  visit.  In  fact  Heaps,  like  us  aboard  Hermes,  had  long  been 
convinced  that  the  RN  would  never  allow  us  the  satellite  facility. 

4.  Conclusion 

My  impression  was  consistent  throughout  the  three  months.  MoD  PRs,  Senior  officers 
both  RN  and  Army  did  not  consider  the  flow  of  news  IN  THE  IMMEDIATE  at  all 
necessary.  Therefore  they  did  not  provide  the  machinery  for  it.  MoD  PRs  to  whom  we 
gave  our  film/ENG  tape  for  immediate  onwarding  to  Ascension  could  never  tell  us  what 
ships  were  carrying  our  packages,  nor  did  they  attempt  to  provide  quicker  passage  by 
signal,  alerting  ships  going  Ascension-wards  to  the  urgency  of  delivery.Therefore  ships  that 
should  have  off-loaded  those  packages  at  Ascension  took  them  on  to  the  UK,  with  the 
consequent  ten-day  delay. 

On  one  occasion  when  I urged  the  skipper  of  a British  POW  ship  going  to  Montevideo 
to  take  film  and  hand  it  over  to  a British  Embassy  official,  the  local  MoD  PR  objected, 
saying  it  could  jeopardise  the  “neutrality  of  the  ship’s  task”.  Thankfully,  the  Captain 
ignored  the  protest  and  the  package  arrived  in  London  five  days  later. 

On  another  occasion  when  HMS  Invincible  came  close  to  Dakar  to  take  on  a civilian 
engineer  for  repairs  to  her  gearbox.  Captain  Jeremy  Black  signalled  RNPR  for  authority 
for  the  helicopter  (picking  up  the  engineer  from  the  garden  of  the  British  Embassy)  to 
take  our  film/ENG  package  with  it.  The  reply  came  days  later,  far  too  late.  Consequently 
we  carried  our  story  another  few  thousand  miles  on  to  Ascension. 


D . Role  of  the  Media  in  the  Falklands 

1 . Like  the  British  Army  in  Northern  Ireland,  MACV  in  South  Vietnam,  like  the 
Israeli  army,  British  correspondents  must  in  similar  situations  be  accepted  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  “Grand  Design”.  We  cannot  be  there  on  sufferance  as  was  the  case  far  too 
often  during  this  Campaign.  We  must  be  integral  to  the  operational  structure  and  not,  as 
we  were,  considered  as  “low  priority”,  to  be  briefed  and  transported  around  on  an“oppor- 
tunity  basis”. 

2.  As  a Press  Corps  it  is  my  submission  that  we  generally  responded  well  to  reasonable 
censorship,  and  observed  those  ground  rules  laid  down  early  on  in  the  campaign.  For 
example,  the  request  not  to  refer,  however  obliquely  to  the  unexploded  bombs;  not  to 
refer  to  weather  conditions ; not  to  identify  ships  or  units  or  commanding  officers. 

3.  It  was  also  my  impression,  especially  early  on  in  the  sea  voyage  south  that  the  senior 
officers  we  were  with  and  some  politicians  at  home  expected  us  to  serve  as  an  arm  of  the 
MoD  propaganda  machine  ON  THEIR  DIRECTION:  “British  Tommies  over  the  top 
giving  Argies  black  eyes,  etc.”  It  was  my  conclusion  that  those  people  were  disappointed, 
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sometimes  outraged  at  our  independence  and  occasional  critique.  We  were  not  sent  to 
report  only  the  good  news.  (See  Diary  Excerpts). 

4.  The  attitude  of  military  MoD  PR  vis-a-vis  Press  was  summed  up  to  me  as  follows. 
General  Jeremy  Moore  banned  correspondents  from  the  final  military  briefing  prior  to  the 
final  offensive  on  Stanley  on  14  June.  So  we  left.  Lt.-Colonel  David  Dunne,  our  military 
PR  left  with  us  because  as  it  was  explained  to  me  later,  if  he  had  been  told  everything, 
sooner  or  later  we  would  have  wheedled  it  out  of  him.  However,  we  couldn’t  have  broad- 
cast whatever  we  had  known  because  of  a total  news  blackout  in  the  days  prior  to  the 
offensive  on  Stanley.  For  those  four  days  11  June  to  15  June  the  UK  heard  nothing  from 
their  broadcasters  except  for  one  relaxation  which  lasted  only  hours  on  the  early  Monday 
morning.  The  reason,  we  were  told  by  Colonel  Dunne,  was  the  “Scorpion  and  the  Frog”. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


annex 

EXCERPTS  FROM  DIARY  EN  ROUTE  SOUTH  ON  HMS  HERMES 


Tuesday , 4 May  . 

Commander  John  Locke  warns  over  the  pipe  that  we  can  expect  air  attacks  following 
yesterday’s  sinking  of  the  Belgrano  by  submarine  Conqueror.  Action  stations  piped  1310 
hours,  enemy  planes  detected  on  118  degrees:  1420  hours  HMS  Sheffield  hit  by  single 
Exocet  from  Etendard  fired  from  six  miles.  Survivors  come  aboard.  RAF  Vulcan  bomber 
makes  2nd  attack  on  Stanley  airfield  . . . also  our  Harriers  have  another  go.  One  of  our 
planes  is  missing . . . Nick  Taylor’s.  We  not  allowed  to  report  any  of  this.  We  are  suffering 
heroic  redundancy. 

Wednesday,  5 May  , , _ 

Captain  Sam  Sait  of  Sheffield  sitting  with  his  men  in  the  dark  on  the  floor  of  hangar 
deck.  Extraordinary  man  .'.  . agrees  to  be  interviewed  but  MoD  PR  intervenes  and  Salt 
is  taken  away  for  a briefing.  He  returns  two  hours  later,  a different  and  much-subdued 
man. 

NB.  We  are  not  allowed  to  film  Sheffield  until  three  days  later. 

Thursday , 6 May 

Depressed  at  inability  to  report  even  what  is  being  transmitted  ex  MoD  London  via 
World  Service. 

Two  Harriers  ex  HMS  Invincible  collide  in  fog.  Pilots  lost.  Told  we  can’t  report  it.  Is 
reported  on  late  evening  World  Service. 

Friday,  7 May 

Body  of  Sheffield  casualty  buried  at  sea  from  quarter  deck  of  Hermes.  We  told  to  keep 
away.  “Wouldn’t  be  decent  to  film  it” ! 

11  May 

In  disgrace.  MoD  has  accused  me  in  yesterday’s  radio  spot  of  warning  Argentinians 
that  our  ships  moving  inshore  tonight  for  further  naval  bombardment.  I said  nothing  of 
sort  but  Woodward  says  he  has  asked  for  transcript  ex  London  and  I’ll  be  “sacked”  if 
it’s  true.  Transcript  confirms  I said  nothing  of  the  kind.  No  apology. 

12  May 

Sea  King  sunk,  one  crewman  not  recovered,  pilot  and  co-pilot  rescued.  Glasgow  hit  by 
unexploded  bomb.  Commander  Locke  pipes  to  ship’s  company  . . . “You  will  not  refer 
to  these  incidents  in  your  letters  home,  such  information  will  be  invaluable  to  Argentinian 
intelligence.  (At  that  time  letters  were  taking  more  than  three  weeks  to  get  to  the  UK.) 

News  of  Sea  King  and  Glasgow  broadcast  over  World  Service  ex  MoD  0600  hours  next 
morning ...  13  May. 

NB.  It  was  at  this  time  we  decided,  because  of  the  continuing  hassle,  that  we  should 
prefix  our  reports  ‘Censored’.  But  we  were  told  by  MoD  PR  Graham  Hammond  and  the 
Navy  that  this  wouldn’t  be  allowed.  Peter  Archer  of  the  Press  Association  sent  a service 
telex  to  his  London  boss  saying  his  reports  were  censored.  The  word  “censored”  was 
censored. 

I find  it  extraordinary  that  when  BBC/ITN  men  in  Poland  sent  censored  reports  out 
of  that  country  in  the  days  post  Martial  Law,  Polish  censorship  was  made  public.  When  I 
sent  back  censored  reports  years  ago  from  Israel  and  Pakistan  again  I said  so.  We  aboard 
Hermes  were  not  allowed  to  make  British  censorship  public. 

13  May 

Argument  with  Graham  Hammond  MoD  PR.  “You  must  have  been  told  you  couldn’t 
report  bad  news  before  you  left.  You  knew  when  you  came  you  were  expected  to  do  a 
1940  propaganda  job.”  Graham  Hammond  one  of  the  best  MoD  PR’s  I encountered  but 
he  admitted  he  was  being  hammered  from  all  sides  ...  us,  his  own  people,  the  Fleet  PR’s 
and  the  Senior  Command  aboard  Hermes.  Captain  Lyn  Middleton  of  Hermes  openly 
hostile  to  us. 
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Saturday,  15  May 

We  witness  SAS  attack  on  Pebble  Island  from  HMS  Glamorgan.  By  daybreak  we  within 
five  miles  of  Hermes  but  wait  all  day  for  helicopter  but  told  we  low  priority.  This  is  a 
“good  news”  story  so  why  won’t  they  help?  Later  when  we  arrived  Hermes  too  late  to 
file  that  night  I confronted  Lieutenant  in  charge  of  helicopter  assets.  I was  told  that  “You 
bastards  are  the  lowest  priority  rating,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  and  that’s  where  you’ll 
remain.” 

19  May 

We  briefed  on  landing  at  San  Carlos  Water.  Told  by  Woodward’s  Secretary  “essential 
you  carry  on  with  your  reports  . . . innocuous  stuff  ...  so  as  not  to  alert  the  Argies  that 
anything’s  on.”  The  story  that  night  was  the  loss  of  twenty  SAS  men  in  Sea  King  crash 
which  we  were  not  allowed  to  report. 


21  May 

Landing  San  Carlos  . . . all’s  well  by  0630  local.  After  midday  we  hit  by  Pucaras  and 
Mirages  very  close.  Near  misses  on  Canberra.  Ardent  badly  damaged.  Argonaut  hit.  Wait 
all  day  for  MoD  clearance  ex  London  for  landings  to  be  reported.  Signal  sent  ex  Module 
at  1800  GMT  but  doesn’t  get  to  us  until  four  hours  later.  Alan  George  PR  refused  to 
telephone  London  in  meantime,  just  in  case  there  had  been  a delay  in  the  signals  routing . . . 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


27  July  1 982]  Mr  Michael  Nicholson 


[Continued 


Examination  of  witness 

Mr  Michael  Nicholson,  ITN  Falklands  Correspondent,  called  in  and  examined. 


Chairman 

394.  May  I first  of  all  thank  you  for 
sending  us  your  memorandum  and  also 
your  diary  which  we  have  been  trying  to 
catch  up  with  with  interest,  and  I am  afraid 
we  only  got  it  this  morning. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  That  is  my  fault.  I 
apologise. 

395.  Can  I start  by  asking  you— I have 
seen  in  The  Times  this  morning  a note 
which  says  that  you  intend  to  challenge  the 
evidence  given  to  us  by  Sir  Frank  Cooper 
last  week  which  said  that  information  was 
filed  out  of  the  Falkland  Islands  by  Max 
Hastings  direct  to  Hereford  by  the  SAS 
network. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  May  I first  apologise 
that  the  Times  got  it  before  the  Committee 
did.  I do  not  know  how  they  got  it  before 
you  did  but  they  managed  to.  Sir  Frank 
Cooper  said  that  to  his  knowledge — and 
he  did  qualify  his  evidence — this  system  of 
the  SAS  network  was  not  used  to  transmit 
copy  which  was  about  the  SAS,  issued  by 
Colonel  Mick  Rose,  the  SAS  Colonel, 
direct  to  the  Hereford  base  of  the  SAS 
headquarters.  It  was  a fact  that  Max 
Hastings  transmitted  from  Mount  Kent, 
overlooking  Port  Stanley,  on  the  SAS  net- 
work to  Hereford.  A copy  was  then  sent  to 
the  MoD,  London  and  held  for  three  days 
before  it  was  released  and  I think  it  was  a 
good  example  of  duplicity  by  Sir  Frank  to 
say  that  it  did  not  happen  when  it  was 
general  knowledge  in  San  Carlos  that  it 
did.  I rang  Max  the  following  day  with  that 
statement  to  confirm  with  him  that  it  did 
happen  and  he  did  confirm  it  and  will  no 
doubt  tell  you  the  same  thing  when  he 
gives  evidence  here. 

396.  To  be  fair  to  Sir  Frank,  he  did  say, 
“So  far  as  I am  aware”;  I think  we  have 
checked  that. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I said  he  did  qualify  his 
statement  in  that  way.  The  fact  is  that  it 
did  happen  and  of  all  people  he  should 
have  known  about  it. 

397.  Did  you  have  great  difficulty  in 
getting  copy  out  then  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  We  had  difficulty  in 
assembling  copy  and  in  transmitting  it.  You 
are  aware  of  how  we  got  our  radio  bases 
out  on  the  MARISAT  radio  link  and  I 


have  set  out  in  my  memorandum  the 
physical  problems  of  transferring  from  one 
ship  at  sea  to  another  ship  at  sea  in  rough 
weather.  Frequently,  we  were  winched  up 
and  winched  down  again.  In  the  end, 
because  of  the  extraordinary  cooperation 
we  got  from  the  Royal  Fleet  auxiliary  men, 
we  managed,  towards  the  end  of  our  trip 
on  Hermes , to  actually  record  on  a casette 
taperecorder  and  we  got  a helicopter  to 
drop  the  tape  on  to  the  deck  of  an  RFA 
ship  and  then  transmit  it  to  London.  One 
of  the  points  I make  also  in  my  memoran- 
dum is  that  what  was  available  to  us 
technically  was  a ship  to  ship  radio.  We 
could  have  stood  on  the  bridge  of  HMS 
Hermes  and  broadcast  our  basis  for  the 
ship  to  ship  radio  to  one  of  the  MARISAT 
RFA  ships  which  could  transmit  it  to 
London.  It  would  save  us  the  problem  of 
physically  getting  from  one  ship  to  another 
and  it  would  have  saved  the  Royal  Navy 
the  problem  of  supplying  us  with  heli- 
copters which  were  in  short  supply,  but  we 
were  told  by  the  Navy,  particularly  by 
Captain  Middleton  of  Hermes  that  it  was 
not  a secure  line.  I dispute  that  and  I set  it 
out  in  my  evidence  again.  On  two  occasions 
when  it  was  a good  news  story.  Captain 
Middleton  himself  used  that  ship  to  ship 
radio  to  give  us  information  while  we  were 
on  an  RFA  ship. 

398.  In  your  diary,  the  13  of  May 
seemed  rather  a bad  day.  I just  checked  and 
it  was  not  a Friday,  but  you  said  that  you 
were  told  by  Graham  Hammond,  the 
MoD  PR,  “You  must  have  been  told  you 
could  not  report  bad  news  before  you 
left”.  Did  he  really  say  that  to  you, 
seriously? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  It  is  in  my  diary:  I have 
it  with  me.  He  said  that  and  he  said  the 
following  sentence  too. 

399.  And  that,  “You  knew  when  you 
came  you  were  expected  to  do  a 1940 
propaganda job” ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  That  is  right.  Graham 
Hammond  was  one  of  the  best  PRs  we 
encountered  and  did  his  damnedest  for  us 
under  very  difficult  and  sometimes  hostile 
conditions.  He  was  not  saying  that  as  a 
criticism:  he  was  pointing  out  that  that  was 
the  attitude  from  London:  that  was  what 
was  expected  of  us;  “Tommy  goes  over  the 
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27  July  1982]  Mr  Michael  Nicholson  [, Continued 


Chairman] 

top  to  give  Argie  a black  eye”,  kind  of 
thing.  When  we  used  to  protest  about  the 
handling  of  our  news  and  the  handling  of 
ourselves  as  persons,  he  would  say,  “Come 
on,  you  must  have  known  from  the  start 
that  you  were  expected  to  do  this  and  not 
shove  out  all  the  bad  news”.  This  arose 
round  about  the  Sheffield  time. 

400.  But  you  have  been  in  a great 
number  of  conflicts  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  That  is  right. 

401.  And  had  a great  deal  of  experience 
in  this  sort  of  situation.  You  would  not 
really  take  that  seriously,  would  you  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson ) Of  course  not:  nor  did 
he,  but  I am  sure  somebody  must  have 
done:  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 
transmitted  in  that  way  to  us. 

Mr  Patten 

402.  You  heard  Mr  Hanrahan  saying 
earlier  that  on  your  way  down  in  Hermes 
you  had,  I think,  one  briefing  from 
Admiral  Woodward  at  which  he  said  your 
job  was  to  help  confuse  the  Argentinians. 
Then  there  were  no  further  briefings,  is 
that  right? 

(Mr  Nicholson ) Yes,  that  is  right.  As  I 
said  on  page  three  of  my  memorandum, 
his  initial  response  to  us  when  he  joined, 
after  us,  on  Ascension  Island,  was  that  you 
can  get  to  me  any  time  you  like,  stop  me  in 
the  corridors;  anywhere  I am  I will  try  and 
give  you  daily  briefings.  He  gave  us  an 
immediate  interview  and  I say  on  page 
three  that  he  ordered  a helicopter  to  fly 
back  to  Ascension  Island,  200  miles,  to  get 
back  to  London  quickly.  He  gave  a second 
interview  which  took  longer  to  get  back 
and  a few  days  later  he  gave  interviews  to 
six  journalists  who  came  from  Invincible. 
It  was  my  impression  that  Admiral 
Woodward  quite  enjoyed  the  television 
interview  and  was  quite  jingoistic  about  it. 
When  he  gave  a similar  interview  to  the 
people  from  Invincible,  it  was  a much  more 
subdued  interview  and  he  said  it  was  going 
to  be  very  long,  which  was  quite  contrary 
to  the  interviews  he  gave  to  us.  He  got  very 
bad  press  out  of  that  and  after  that  he 
would  not  talk  to  us  again.  Except  in 
accidental  meetings  on  the  bridge,  we 
never  spoke  to  him  until  the  day  before 
the  landing. 

403.  You  then  go  on  after  that  to  say. 


Captain  Lyn  Middleton  of  HMS  Hermes 
had  long  given  up  talking  to  us.” 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I have  censored  it. 

404.  But  I am  afraid  not  frightfully  well 
because  I can  read  what  you  said.  I should 
not  quote  it  but  would  you  like  to  say  why 
you  think  Captain  Middleton  gave  up  talk- 
ing to  you  ? You  refer  to  him  later  on. 

(Mr  Nicholson ) Captain  Middleton  did 
not  like  the  press.  He  said  to  us  from  the 
very  start  that  we  were  an  embarrassment 
to  him.  He  said,  I remember,  that  it  was  not 
the  first  time  he  had  been  to  war  because  he 
was  at  Suez  but  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
been  to  war  with  the  press  and  he  was  not 
looking  forward  to  the  journey.  On  a more 
serious  note,  perhaps  I can  tell  you  that 
midway  down  on  the  voyage,  Brian  and  I 
got  very  friendly  with  very  senior  officers 
who  were  very  anxious  to  help  us,  knowing 
that  the  Captain  himself  was  not  too 
anxious  to  help  the  press.  The  Captain 
himself  gave  up  talking  to  us  in  any  kind  of 
briefings.  He  gave  briefings  for  the  first  two 
or  three  days  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 
I got  very  friendly  with  a number  of  senior 
officers  at  commander  level  and  on  one 
evening  they  confessed  to  me  that  they  were 
outraged  by  a briefing  they  had  had  from 
the  Captain  in  the  few  days  after  Ports- 
mouth on  our  way  out,  in  which  they  were 
told  to  be  wary  of  us  and  that  the  in- 
formation flow  throughout  the  ship  would 
be  restricted  because  of  our  presence.  They 
said  it  was  the  most  disgraceful  briefing 
they  had  ever  encountered.  Also,  as  you 
know,  if  any  Members  have  been  on  ships, 
the  daily  pipe  from  the  Captain  is  a very 
important  thing.  It  is  the  only  way  that 
people  below  deck  know  what  is  going  on 
and  it  varies  from  ship  to  ship,  depending 
how  anxious  the  Captain  is  to  inform 
everybody  on  the  ship.  Hermes  had  a very 
good  commander,  the  first  officer,  Com- 
mander Locke,  who  gave  quite  extended 
pipes.  About  three  weeks  into  the  voyage, 
these  pipes  became  less  and  less  frequent 
and  less  and  less  informative  and  we  were 
told  by  members  of  the  wardroom  that 
this  was  because  we  were  aboard  and  that 
it  was  becoming  embarrassing  for  informa- 
tion to  be  broadcast  on  the  pipe  because 
we  were  able  to  listen  to  it.  We  pointed  out 
that  there  was  nothing  that  we  could  trans- 
mit from  any  Royal  Navy  ship  which  had 
not  gone  through  the  long  succession  of 
censorship  but  nevertheless  the  complaint 
was  that  the  ship  was  suffering  from  a lack 
of  information  because  of  our  presence. 
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405.  One  commander  you  clearly  did  not 
get  on  terribly  well  with  was  the  senior 
information  officer  aboard  Hermes , because 
you  say  he  helped  create  and  foster  sus- 
picion on  all  sides. 

(Mr  Nicholson ) He  was,  to  begin  with, 
our  censor.  I do  not  know  if  Brian  men- 
tioned but  we  left  Portsmouth  with  an 
MoD  PR  man,  a censor,  and  at  Ascension 
he  left  in  circumstances  which  are  of  no 
concern  to  us  here,  but  he  did  leave  and  for 
the  next  ten  days  or  two  weeks  we  had  no 
MoD  PR  aboard  Hermes,  so  the  SIO  took 
over  that  responsibility.  This  man  had 
never  had  any  experience  before  of  the  kind 
of  censorship  and  guidance  that  was 
necessary  for  us  and  it  was  usually, 
“Whatever  it  is  you  want,  the  answer  is 
no”.  That  was  his  attitude  the  whole  time. 
If  I can  expand  what  Brian  said  about  the 
succession  of  censors  we  had  to  go  through 
normally  through  this  ten  day  or  two  week 
period  he  would  tell  us  what  was  going  on 
and  what  we  could  report  quite  often 
writing  it  down  as  “1.  2.  3.  4.”,  in  block 
capitals,  so  that  even  we  could  understand 
it.  Then  we  would  write  our  story  adding 
bits  of  deep  throat  that  we  had  picked  up 
here  and  there  and  the  bits  and  pieces  we 
gathered  from  the  bridge  and  we  would 
present  our  story  to  him.  He  would  then 
go  through  it  and  would  take  it  to  the 
Captain  and  the  Captain  himself  would 
then  go  through  it,  so  we  had  those  two 
Naval  censors.  At  that  time  there  was  only 
Naval  news  to  report,  so  it  worked  reason- 
ably well  but  as  soon  as  the  MoD  man 
joined  us  again  that  was  our  third  censor 
and  immediately  there  came  a dispute 
between  what  the  MoD  man  wanted, 
what  the  Navy  wanted  and  what  we  wanted, 
so  it  became  a three-cornered  fight. 

406.  Mr  Hanrahan  paid  a warm  and  I 
am  sure  extremely  well-deserved  tribute  to 
the  humanity  and  intelligence  of  all  the 
people  he  met  during  the  campaign.  I get 
the  impression  he  was  excluding  the  MoD 
press  officers  from  that.  They  do  seem  to 
have  become  the  villains  of  the  piece. 
Can  you  think  of  a good  word  to  say  about 
them? 

(Mr  Nicholson ) Of  course  I can.  They 
were  sent,  like  us,  at  short  notice.  Brian 
had  six  hours’  notice:  I was  on  holiday  and 
was  flown  down  from  Carlisle  to  join  the 
ship  and  I think  these  men  had  much  the 
same  kind  of  warning.  They  would  say, 
“We  understand  your  problems:  we  are 


ex-journalists  ourselves”,  and  we  dis- 
covered they  were  night-subs  on  the  Mid- 
Somerset  Chronicle  or  something:  they 
were  mostly  failed  journalists  rather  than 
ex-journalists.  I do  not  mean  this  in  any 
vindictive  way.  They  were  not  equipped  to 
deal  with  us.  They  admitted  themselves 
that  most  of  their  PR  work  had  been  done 
as  work  on  Zeitung  or  Figaro  or  Die  Weld 
in  Caiio,  chatting  up  in  the  bar  there.  They 
were  not  equipped  to  do  the  job  they  were 
sent  to  do.  If  blame  has  to  be  apportioned, 
it  should  be  apportioned  to  the  man  who 
sent  them  rather  than  to  the  men  who 
arrived. 

407.  Who  was  in  charge  of  them,  do  you 
think? 

(Mr  Nicholson ) Martin  Helm  was  the 
man  in  charge ; he  was  the  senior  man  there 
and  he  was  the  man  who  prevented  us  from 
reporting  the  ceasefire  negotiations.  1 say  in 
the  memorandum  that  he  later  admitted 
he  had  misinterpreted  the  signal  from  the 
MoD. 

408.  About  how  many  of  them  were 
there  on  Hermes,  for  example  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Only  one.  Hermes  had 
one  and  there  was  one  on  the  Invincible. 

409.  I should  know  this,  how  many  were 
there  in  all,  about  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Five. 

410.  What  did  they  do  when  you  got 
ashore  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Very  little.  The  idea  was 
that  there  would  be  a MARISAT  ship  with 
a satellite  flown  aboard  which  would  act  as 
a permanent  press  ship.  This  never  hap- 
pened, apparently  because  of  the  time  and 
apparently  because  the  RFA  were  not  pre- 
pared to  leave  one  ship  for  the  use  of  the 
press.  Most  of  them  congregated  on 
Fearless.  One  remained  ashore  on  SAT. 
I might  say  the  only  man — among  all  five 
PR — who  had  any  experience  of  war  and 
dealing  with  the  press  was  a man  called 
Alan  Percival  who  I had  known  from 
Zimbabwe,  who  was  a good  PR  and  a man 
understood  by  the  army.  Of  all  the  PR  best 
equipped  to  deal  with  this,  it  was  he.  He 
was  at  Ajax  Bay  dealing  with  service 
messages. 

.411.  Did  you  get  the  impression  that 
they  were  getting  instructions  from  London 
regularly  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Absolutely.  It  was  a joke 
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that  before  we  transmitted  our  stones 
from  the  MARISAT  ship — whatever  ship 
that  happened  to  be — the  MoD  PR  would 
telephone  the  MoD  first.  They  were  on  for 
a long  time  first.  They  used  to  joke  about 
“Was  ITV  or  BBC  paying  for  this?”,  at 
£15  a minute.  They  would  warn  the  MoD 
what  was  coming  and  obviously  get  guid- 
ance before  they  went  back  to  our  script 
to  amend  it,  which  they  did  many  times. 

412.  Looking  at  things  from  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  here  are  navy,  army  and 
air  force  in  charge  of  an  appallingly  difficult 
job,  do  you  think  having  29  journalists 
along  was  a burden  ? Were  you  a pain  in 
the  neck? 

(Mr  Nicholson ) 1 am  sure  I was.  There 
were  9,000  troops  there  and  we  were  well 
split  up.  The  great  problem  for  our  side — 
and  I do  not  think  this  has  been  explained 
—there  were  two  brigades,  the  3rd  and  the 
5th,  the  journalists  who  went  down  on 
Canberra  were  with  3rd  Brigade — the 
Paras  and  the  Commandoes.  By  the  time 
they  arrived  at  San  Carlos  water  the 
journalists  had  been  allocated  to  each  unit : 
two  journalists  with  600  soldiers.  They  were 
well  equipped.  They  were  trained  with 
them.  They  were  not  in  the  way.  In  the  end, 
it  was  a marvellous  relationship,  the  army 
wanted  them  to  be  with  them.  As  you  know 
there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  com- 
petition between  regiments.  One  of  the 
reasons  Max  Hastings  managed  to  walk 
down  Port  Stanley  High  Street  was  because 
he  was  with  two  Paras  and  they  were 
anxious  that  he  should  report  the  fact. 
That  is  how  he  managed  to  get  a helicopter 
back  to  Hermes.  There  was  a great  amount 
of  competition.  It  is  healthy  and  necessary. 
We  were  with  5th  Brigade  and  when  we  got 
off  Hermes  we  had  to  wait  for  5th  Brigade 
to  turn  up,  because  of  the  bombing  we 
had  to  wait  for  them.  We  had  a long  wait. 
By  that  time  the  war  was  two  weeks  in. 
After  the  landing  we  had  to  catch  up  with 
5th.  We  did  not  know  anybody  in  the  5th 
Brigade.  It  was  only  because  of  a conscious 
effort  by  Brigadier  Tony  Wilson  who 
wanted  his  brigade  to  be  known  as  well  as 
the  3rd  that  we  were  given  enormous 
co-operation  by  him.  I hope  that  explains 
why  we  in  the  TV  side  had  a harder  time  of 
getting  into  the  action  that  the  people  with 
the  3rd  brigade. 

413.  You  are,  it  seems  to  me,  suggesting 
in  some  of  the  things  you  say  and  it  has 


come  through  in  some  of  the  earlier 
evidence,  that  the  army — perhaps  because 
of  the  experience  in  Northern  Ireland — are 
rather  better  at  PR  than  the  Navy,  is  that 
what  you  ate  telling  us  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  As  I said  to  you  earlier,  it  was 
the  first  time  the  press  had  been  to  war  with 
the  Royal  Navy  and  they  were  not  equip- 
ped or  prepared  to  be  equipped  to  deal 
with  this.  There  were— and  I do  not  think  I 
am  talking  out  of  turn — enormous  hostili- 
ties from  the  senior  ranks  on  Hermes  to  our 
presence  but  when  it  was  broken  down  on  a 
person  to  person  basis,  we  managed  to  in- 
filtrate into  their  good  humour  and  con- 
fidence. I remember  on  one  occasion,  one 
senior  commander  accused  us  of  being  as 
good  as  Argentinian  Intelligence  Officers 
because  whatever  happened  we  were  going 
to  go  on  the  world  service  and  broadcast 
what  happened.  He  said  this  in  front  of 
Bernard  Heslceth  who  pulled  up  his  trouser 
legs  and  showed  his  wounds  that  he  had  got 
in  France  in  the  Second  World  War  saying 
“How  dare  you  call  me  a spy,  these  are  the 
wounds  I got  from  the  Nazis.” 


Mr  Conlan 

414.  You  have  been  through  this  sort 
of  experience  before  and  in  your  excellently 
provocative  paper  you  make  reference  on 
two  occasions  to  your  experience  in 
Vietnam  and  in  the  Yom  Kippur  war.  Can 
you  summarise,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Committee,  what  were  the  essential  in- 
gredients that  were  available  for  adequately 
reporting  those  conflicts  that  were  ob- 
viously absent  in  the  Falklands’  conflict  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I see  it  was  wrong,  in  fact, 
even  to  mention  Vietnam.  The  Vietnam 
war  had  been  going  on  a long  time.  I 
arrived  in  1968,  the  war  had  been  going  on 
10  years.  The  Americans  had  a long  time  to 
set  up  their  military  assistance  command. 
It  is  unfair  to  raise  the  military  assistance. 
Let  me  talk  about  Yom  Kippur.  The 
Israelis  were  taken  by  surprise  and  men 
were  brought  out  of  universities  and 
retirement  to  act  as  censors  for  the  press. 
Remember  you  were  dealing  with  hundreds 
of  press  and  you  were  dealing  in  this  war 
with  29.  So  they  were  far  more  journalists 
in  the  Yom  Kippur  war  than  ours  and  yet 
the  Israelis  dealt  with  them  very  well. 
Also,  there  was  the  will  to  help  the  journal- 
ists, to  take  them  out  and  show  them  the 
war  and  then  argue  about  it  afterwards.  Get 
it  in  the  camera.  Let  us  get  it  in  the  camera 
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and  then  let  us  decide  what  we  should  not 
show.  Do  not  stop  us  filming  it.  You  may 
change  your  mind  but  by  that  time  it  is  too 
late.  The  Israelis  were  quick  to  understand 
tills.  The  censorship  happened  after  they 
had  seen  and  thought  and  consulted  with 
their  superiors.  So  often  in  this  campaign, 
the  answer  was  “No,  you  cannot  film  it.” 
Sheffield  was  a good  example.  We  never  got 
near  it  until  three  days  after  it  because 
Admiral  Woodward  wanted  to  see  a film 
of  it  himself.  There  was  not  the  sense  of 
urgency.  I would  rather  forget  Vietnam 
and  make  the  parallel  with  the  Israelis. 

415.  This  must  have  been  a terribly 
frustrating  experience  for  you  to  see  so 
much  happening  and  so  little  you  could 
report  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson ) I do  not  think  that  is 
true.  Frustrated,  yes,  but  journalists,  that 
is  their  meat.  We  hate  to  be  told  not  to  do 
anything.  Tell  us  not  to  step  off  the  kerb 
and  we  will  step  off  the  kerb.  What  we 
were  arguing  against  is  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  relations  between  the  MoD  and 
ourselves.  Coming  back  to  the  Yom  Kippur 
thing,  all  we  kept  saying  was  “Let  us  go 
and  film  it”.  But  we  were  three  miles  back 
on  the  night  of  the  attack  on  Port  Stanley, 
filming  on  long  lense  because  they  had  not 
put  us  with  the  right  unit.  We  were  in  their 
hands.  As  I said  in  my  diary,  we  were  in- 
vited by  Tony  Wilson  to  attend  a briefing 
prior  to  the  advance  on  Port  Stanley  and  he 
was  anxious  it  should  be  filmed.  We  were 
filming  it  for  history.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  were  anxious  to  film  as 
much  as  possible.  One  day  it  is  going  to  be 
seen  on  the  BBC.  We  were  anxious  to  do  it. 
Jeremy  Moore  banned  us  from  that  final 
briefing.  The  same  general  who  told  us  “I 
want  you  to  cover  as  much  as  you  can.  I 
want  it  on  record.  I want  everything  done 
on  celluloid”.  That  final  briefing  where 
everything  was  going  to  be  explained,  we 
were  banned  from.  We  did  not  know  what 
was  going  to  happen,  therefore  we  could 
not  make  our  decision  about  where  we 
ought  to  be.  We  depended  on  the  lieutenant 
colonel — a PR  man — Colonel  Dunn  who 
did  not  attend  the  briefing.  It  was  only 
when  we  saw  the  battle  developing  that  we 
knew  where  we  ought  to  be  and  transport 
was  tied  up.  We  could  not  get  to  another 
place. 

416.  If  frustration  is  part  of  the  trade  of 
a journalist,  you  are  complaining  you  were 


limited  in  what  you  could  say  and  do.  Were 
you  getting  your  complaints  back  to  Lon- 
don, that  you  were  being  prevented  from 
doing  your  work? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  On  9th  May  all  of  us 
aboard  Hermes  sent  messages  to  our  officers 
— service  messages — saying  that  unless 
things  improved  we  wanted  out,  we  wanted 
to  be  sent  home.  We  all  sent  those  messages. 

417.  Why  were  these  messages  not  sent 
to  London? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I did  make  the  point,  did 
I not,  on  the  12th  May  in  my  diary.  I said 
“It  was  at  this  time  we  decided,  because  of 
the  continuing  hassle,  that  we  should 
prefix  our  reports  ‘Censored’.  But  we  were 
told  by  MoD  PR  Graham  Hammond  and 
the  Navy  that  this  wouldn’t  be  allowed”. 
Peter  Archer  of  the  Press  Association  sent  a 
message  saying  “My  reports  are  being 
censored”  and  the  word  “censored”  was 
censored. 

418.  What  lessons  have  you  learnt  ? 

(Mr.  Nicholson)  I do  not  think  the  lessons 

are  on  our  side:  with  respect  to  the  MoD, 
the  lessons  are  on  their  side. 

419.  What  lessons  do  you  reckon  they 
should  learn? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I think  they  are  going  to 
have  to  train  guys  and  give  them  authority. 
Brian  made  the  relevant  point  that  these 
men  totally  lacked  authority.  They  totally 
lacked  respect  from  us  and  from  the 
military.  I can  remember  occasions  when 
Graham  Hammond  on  Hermes  was  waiting 
outside  the  operations’  room  and  would 
not  go  in.  We  actually  had  to  get  hold  of  a 
rating  and  say  “Will  you  tell  the  Admiral 
we  want  to  talk  to  him”.  The  MoD  lacked 
this  confidence.  If  there  is  a lesson  to  be 
learnt,  if  we  have  to  go  to  war  again,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  more  qualified, 
authoritative  men  than  this. 

Chairman 

420.  You  are  on  record  as  being  critical 
of  the  operation  at  Bluff  Cove  when  the 
Welsh  Guards  were  badly  hit.  Did  you 
try  to  report  criticisms?  If  so,  what 
happened  to  them? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  No,  I did  not.  I did  not 
at  that  time.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
mention  at  that  time  even  the  fact  that 
we  had  lost  men.  There  had  been  people 
killed.  We  got  away  with  casualties.  With 
respect  to  them,  none  of  us  knew  how 
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many  were  dead.  It  was  some  days  before 
the  total  was  known.  It  was  in  excess  of 
20  people.  We  were  not  allowed  to  mention 
dead.  I was  quite  amazed  when  they  allowed 
us  to  report  it  the  way  we  did.  1 do  not  know 
if  I am  speaking  out  of  turn,  but  Brian 
and  I both  sent  back  similar  reports  on  the 
Sir  Galahad  rescue,  and  my  understanding  is 
Brian’s  was  held  up  and  mine  was  released. 
When  I enquired  why  that  was,  it  was  said 
“Your  story  ended  on  an  up  and  his  on  a 
down.” 

Mr  Marshall 

421.  Mr  Nicholson,  would  it  be  fair  to 
say  that,  as  your  evidence  has  been  de- 
veloped this  morning,  you  perhaps  put 
more  into  balance  the  whole  series  of 
complaints  you  have  listed  in  your 
original  memorandum? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Are  you  saying  I have? 

422.  I am  saying  would  it  not  be  fair  to 
say  that  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  is 
it?  It  is  for  you  to  say. 

423.  Let  us  take  the  example  you  have 
quoted  in  your  paper.  You  have  already 
said  the  Vietnam  war  you  accept  is  not  a 
reasonable  basis  for  comparison? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  No,  I do  not  think  it  is. 

424.  If  you  go  on  to  talk  about  the 
Israeli  situation,  is  it  not  also  fair  to  say 
there  is  a problem  in  comparing  these 
circumstances  perhaps  with  countries  who 
are,  in  their  view,  currently  under  threat 
and  a country  like  ours  which  has  not  had 
armed  conflict  for  a very  long  period  of 
time? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Can  I interrupt.  That  is 
not  strictly  true  because  some  of  the  most 
co-operative  people  in  the  military  have 
long  experience  of  press  liaison  in  Ulster, 
which  is  as  near  war  as  you  can  get. 

425.  I am  coming  to  that.  It  is  a distinc- 
tion you  have  brought  out  between  the 
experience  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army  in 
these  matters  and  I was  anxious  to  touch 
on  that.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  say  that  in 
the  Navy  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
media  was  a new  experience  in  a par- 
ticularly difficult  situation?  I wonder  to 
what  extent  you  feel  there  was  a learning 
process  here  or  some  sense  of  progress  in 
that  very  process  ? 


(Mr  Nicholson)  Yes — not  among  the 
MoD. 

426.  So,  you  put  it  back  much  more  to 
the  MoD  and  the  civilian  liaison  officers 
and  the  briefings  they  had  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I am  afraid  I do. 

427.  Your  words  were,  “They  should 
have  been  equipped  to  do  the  job  they 
were  sent  for.”  Is  there  not  a real  problem 
in  having  people  equipped  for  a job  they 
are  sent  for  when  we  have  been  at  peace  for 
25  years  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  The  answer  is  yes,  of 
course. 

428.  Looking  to  the  future,  is  there  not 
also  going  to  be  a problem  in  having  these 
highly-trained,  effective  people  ready  at  a 
moment’s  notice  for  a war  situation  if  they 
have  to  wait  another  25  years  to  go  into 
bat? 

(Mr  Nicholson ) The  logic  of  that  would 
be  that  we  do  not  bother  training  them. 

429.  But  I would  like  to  follow  this 
through.  Would  the  highly-trained  force 
you  are  suggesting  have  been  better?  How 
would  you  see  a reasonable  way  of  balanc- 
ing these  kinds  of  probabilities?  Do  you 
think,  in  other  words,  with  the  people  you 
were  dealing  with  it  is  feasible  to  look  for  a 
career  structure  that  would  attract  the 
people  we  are  talking  about  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  The  answer  is  yes,  of 
course.  That  is  the  obvious,  sensible  way  to 
go  about  it.  Can  I go  back  one  step  and  say 
we  all  know  we  come  across  unqualified 
people  in  businesses  every  day  but  if  those 
people  have  enormous  enthusiasm  and  a 
will  to  help  most  of  that  inadequacy  is 
overcome.  In  this  instance  these  men  were 
not  only  unqualified  but  they  were  un- 
willing to  help.  They  were  afraid:  they  were 
looking  over  their  shoulders:  they  were 
constantly  worried  about  London.  As  I 
said  at  the  start,  I do  not  blame  these 
people  now  that  the  frustration  of  it  is  over. 
We  are  going  back  a long  time,  a month 
ago,  and  one  is  in  a forgiving  mood.  But 
one  blames  the  people  at  this  end,  not  only 
for  just  sending  them  but  for  the  enonnous 
pressure  I think  the  MoD  people  in  the 
field  must  have  been  under  all  the  time. 
Graham  Hammond  was  getting  sheaves  of 
signals  daily  from  the  MoD — it  was  quite 
incredible — guidance,  criticism,  recrimina- 
tion— and  this  man  showed  the  strain  after 
a while.  This  was  a machinery  that  was 
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Mr  Marshall] 

totally  wrong  and  London  were  looking 
after  themselves  and  bullying  men  in  the 
field.  That  was  my  impression. 

430.  Turning  to  another  question,  you, 
l think,  will  be  aware  that  this  Committee 
has  been  told  that  some  of  the  news 
releases  were  held  back  so  that  political 
figures  would  be  first  with  the  news.  Would 
you  subscribe  to  that  view  and,  if  so,  could 
you  quote  examples  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson ) The  best  example  is 
Sheffield.  We  were  with  Sheffield.  Hermes 
was  in  the  same  battle  group.  Sheffield  was 
one  of  our  pickets,  one  of  the  ships  on  the 
outskirts  to  protect  them,  and  we  knew 
if  there  were  an  Exocet  they  would  be  the 
people  to  get  it.  We  saw  Sheffield  in  the 
distance  on  fire.  We  filmed  the  casualties 
coming  aboard.  As  Brian  explained,  slowly 
during  that  day  we  got  a very  good  picture 
of  what  had  happened.  Survivors  were 
coming  to  Hermes.  We  were  on  the  bridge 
occasionally,  we  could  pick  up  an  awful  lot 
of  ship-to-ship  signals,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
the  day,  certainly  by  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  we  knew  that  most  of  the  survivors 
had  been  rescued,  that  Sheffield  was  still 
afloat  and  that  the  casualties  were  not  as 
bad  as  we  had  been  told.  Most  of  the  sur- 
vivors had  been  picked  up:  they  were  all 
in  other  ships,  not  all  on  Hermes  but  all 
over  the  battle  group,  but  our  simple 
message,  as  I think  I have  said  here,  could 
have  been,  “ Sheffield  has  been  hit.  She  is 
still  afloat.  Most  of  the  crew  have  been 
saved.”  We  were  prevented  from  sending 
that  story.  That  same  evening  we  heard 
John  Nott  being  reported  as  saying  to 
Parliament,  “ Sheffield  has  sunk.  The  num- 
ber of  survivors  is  not  known.”  Which  of 
those  two  stories  do  you  suggest  ought  to 
have  been  transmitted  and  was  better  in 
(1)  truth  and  (2)  morale? 

431.  I understand  what  you  are  saying 
but  that  does  not  quite  meet  the  point  I am 
putting  to  you,  because  that  is  an  ampli- 
fication— 

(Mr  Nicholson ) That  is  an  instance  where 
the  Minister — 

432.  He  gave  the  news  first  but  it  was  bad 
news  rather  than,  as  you  put  it,  the  more 
hopeful  version? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I do  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  Minister  should  not  be  the  first 
with  the  news.  Why  not  ? He  is  the  Minister. 
It  dovetails  in  nicely  with  the  way  we  pre- 


sent news.  If  I have  to  share  the  platform 
with  John  Nott  he  is  always  going  to  be 
first  in  the  running  order.  Up  comes  John 
Nott  with  a statement  and  up  come  me  a 
few  minutes  later  with  an  on-the-spot 
report.  That  is  how  we  expect  to  do  our 
news  bulletins.  We  were  not  competing 
with  the  Minister.  What  we  objected  to 
was  being  on  the  spot  in  a position  to  add 
colour,  to  add  further  detailed  information 
which  John  Nott,  or  any  other  Minister, 
could  not,  as  additional  knowledge,  as 
additional  information.  We  were  outraged 
at  times  when  we  had  this  information  and 
the  MARISAT  ship  was  only  a few  miles 
away  and  we  were  told  it  could  not  be  done 
and  the  news  was  on  the  television  that 
evening  with  Ian  MacDonald  reporting 
what  we  could  have  done.  That  was  the 
frustration. 

433.  You  have  answered  the  question 
about  whether  you  object  to  Ministers 
being  first.  I am  glad  to  hear  of  somebody 
who  is  willing  to  share  the  limelight. 

(Mr  Nicholson ) Not  too  often! 

Sir  John  Langford-Holt 

434.  You  said  earlier  that  Admiral 
Woodward  said  to  you,  “Come  and  speak 
to  me  any  time,”  you  met  him  in  the 
corridor  and  you  never  spoke  to  him  again 
until  the  day  before  the  landing.  Why  was 
that? 

(Mr  Nicholson ) I mentioned  the  fact  that 
he  gave  his  interviews.  I would  suggest  it 
was  as  a consequence  of  the  bad  press  he 
received.  He  did  receive  a very  bad  press. 
I remember  one  cartoon  sent  to  the  ship,  a 
Cummings  cartoon,  which  very  much 
upset  everybody  on  board  because  it  was  a 
vindictive  cartoon  showing  Admiral  Wood- 
ward talking  with  two  mouths.  He  did  shut 
up  towards  us  from  then  on,  and  whenever 
we  met  him  it  was  a casual,  “How  are  you 
doing  ? Thank  you  very  much.” 

435.  It  was  an  understandable  caution. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I think  he  said  when  he 

came  back  from  Ascension  one  of  the  less- 
ons he  learnt  from  this  war  had  been  not  to 
talk  to  the  press. 

436.  All  the  evidence  we  have  had  before 
us  seems  to  indicate  that  this  whole  news- 
giving process  so  far  as  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  was  concerned  was,  to  use  a Naval 
expression,  a “lash-up”.  Indeed,  both  of 
your  experiences,  one  of  seven  hours’ 
notice  and  you  coming  a long  way  from  the 
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Sir  John  Langford-Holt] 
north,  seem  to  indicate  nothing  was  quite 
prepared,  nobody  quite  knew  until  it  was 
almost  too  late  what  was  going  to  happen. 
You  have  also  talked  about  the  inex- 
perience of  the  MoD  news-givers,  to  use  a 
non-professional  word.  Can  you  tell  us  in 
your  view  what  are  the  lessons  we  can  learn 
from  this?  Is  there  anything  that  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  can  do  to  make  sure 
that  they  have  a system  ready  to  come  into 
operation  if— God  forbid — we  should  ever 
be  involved  in  something  similar  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Again,  I am  sorry  to 
keep  reading  from  my  memorandum  but 
the  whole  purpose  of  my  writing  it  was  so 
that  we  could  refer  to  it. 

437.  I am  trying  to  draw  it  out. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  On  page  6 at  the  very 
end  I said;  “Like  the  British  Army  in 
Northern  Ireland  . . . British  corres- 
pondents must  in  similar  situations  be 
accepted  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  forces. 
We  should  be  part  of  the  “grand  design”. 
We  felt  we  were  there  on  sufferance,  to 
be  looked  after,  and  rather  reluctantly 
looked  after.  We  have  to  be  integral  to  the 
operational  structure.  In  Vietnam,  in 
Israel,  in  so  many  other  places  I have  been 
to,  the  press  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
planning  operation  when  the  brigadier  or 
colonel  sat  down  to  map  out  his  helicopter 
assets  or  transports:  the  artillery  would  be 
there  and  the  press  would  be  there.  We 
were  included  in  the  list.  We  were  not  at  the 
end  of  it.  We  were  actually  very  important 
parts  of  the  operational  structure.  In  this  war 
we  were  not.  As  I have  said  here,  we  only 
got  around  when  there  was  a spare  heli- 
copter. We  only  got  around  when  some- 
body managed  to  squeeze  us  in — “If  we 
can’t  get  all  of  you  in,  we  will  come  back 
for  the  other  two  later.”  When  there  was  a 
ceasefire  on  14th  June,  that  very  evening 
Brian  and  I and  our  crew  were  on  Two 
Sisters,  where  it  was  snowing  and  ex- 
tremely cold.  We  had  been  there  a couple  of 
nights  with  the  Gurkhas.  When  the  cease- 
fire came  through  our  instinct  was  split 
up,  the  camera  crew  to  rush  off  to  Stanley, 
Brian  and  I to  Fearless  to  report.  We  were 
stranded  with  the  Gurkhas.  There  was  no 
way  to  get  out.  Eventually  we  had  to  walk 
down  the  mountain  and  wait  and  wave  at 
helicopters  going  by  and  eventually  one 
did  stop.  It  was  a small  Scout  helicopter 
which  should  only  take  two  passengers 
but  the  sergeant  pilot  got  five  in  the  back, 
including  our  camera,  all  our  burdens,  our 


haversacks,  and  the  crewman  stood  outside 
on  the  skids  and  we  got  over  to  Fitzroy 
that  way  at  10  mph.  The  lesson  I have 
learnt  from  this  is  that  it  is  the  man,  the 
one  man  every  now  and  again  who  wants 
to  help.  You  do  not  rely  upon  the  system. 
You  rely  upon  your  own  initiative  and 
good  guys  who  want  to  help  out. 

( Chairman ) I am  wondering  if  this  is  the 
first  hitchhike  on  record  in  a helicopter! 

Sir  John  Langford-Holt 

438.  Can  you  think  of  any  way  in  which 
one  can  overcome  that  individual  suspicion 
which  you  talked  about  earlier  between 
officers  on  board  and  members  of  the 
press?  Is  there  anything  in  preparation 
one  can  do  for  that  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I think  they  just  have  to 
realise  we  are  on  the  same  side. 

439.  There  is  no  sort  of  training  or 
course  you  can  envisage  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  There  are  courses.  There 
is  quite  a lot  of  money  spent  on  PR  courses 
for  senior  officers  and  I gather  there  were 
courses  developed  some  years  ago. 

440.  I am  talking  about  junior  officers. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  The  problems  did  not 

come  from  the  junior  officers. 

441.  Junior  officers  do  become  senior 
officers. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  The  junior  officers  were 
full  of  co-operation.  It  was  the  senior 
officers,  who  probably  had  taken  these 
courses,  whom  we  found  the  most  obstruc- 
tive. 

Dr  Gilbert 

442.  Mr  Nicholson,  you  have  given  us 
many  examples  of  friction  between  your- 
selves and  the  Ministry  of  Defence  at 
various  levels.  Would  you  accept  that  there 
is  bound  to  be  conflict  between  a news- 
gathering and  a news-censoring  organisa- 
tion? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Of  course. 

443.  Could  you  enlighten  the  Committee 
as  to  how  you  see  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  in  this 
role? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  As  censors,  you  mean? 
As  you  rightly  said  to  Brian,  in  Brian’s 
evidence,  they  are  the  back-stop,  the 
second  screen.  I would  not  object  to  their 
being  a second  screen. 
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444.  Do  you  think  it  is  part  of  their  role 
to  be  concerned  about  the  state  of  public 
morale  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson ) Do  I think,  personally? 

445.  Yes? 

(Mr  Nicholson ) I do  not  think  it  is  their 
concern  at  all. 

446.  So,  you  would  dissent,  would  you, 
from  a piece  of  written  evidence  of  Mr 
Hanrahan,  who  said  on  page  2 that  there 
was  a failure  to  understand  what  effect  a 
hamfisted  news  control  could  have  in  the 
UK.  You  consider  that  of  no  significance? 

(Mr  Nicholson ) I think  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  totally  under-estimated  the  ability 
of  the  people  back  home  to  take  it.  We  saw 
an  example  last  week  in  Hyde  Park  and 
Regent’s  Park,  where  you  have  devastating 
pictures  and  it  increases  people’s  resolve.  I 
assumed  naively,  as  some  of  the  PR  naively 
assumed  and  obviously  the  MoD  through- 
out, that  the  Sheffield  would  have  a most 
devastating  effect  on  public  morale.  In  fact, 
it  had  quite  the  opposite  effect.  Have  I 
answered  your  question  ? 

447.  No,  you  have  not,  but  I will  come 
back  in  a moment.  I am  obliged  to  you  for 
being  so  candid  as  to  agree  with  us  that 
both  you  and  the  Ministry  of  Defence  can 
make  inaccurate  assessments  as  we  all  can 
about  these  matters.  All  of  us  round  this 
table  have  done,  I am  sure.  What  I am 
concerned  about  is  this  continuing  prose- 
cution of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  for 
whom  I have  no  brief.  I asked  Sir  Frank 
Cooper  some  penetrating  questions  when 
he  came  before  us  and  I want  to  probe  your 
evidence.  All  you  have  told  me  is  that  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  made  a misjudgment 
as  to  the  fact  that  certain  bad  news  would 
be  bad  for  public  morale.  I come  back  to 
my  question  which  was,  should  they  be 
concerned  about  the  effect  on  public 
morale?  Are  you  deciding  whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong  in  any  particular  set  of 
circumstances  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I do  not  honestly  think 
that  should  be  a question  from  you  to  me. 
It  is  of  no  concern  whether  I think  the  MoD 
has  a sense  of  the  effect  on  public  morale. 
1 think  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  inquiry. 

448.  I take  the  view  that  it  is  relevant. 
I am  sitting  here  asking  you  questions  about 
it. 

(Mr  Nicholson ) It  is  only  a personal 


answer  but  I do  not  think  that  is  any  con- 
cern of  anybody’s  because  I do  not  rate 
what  my  opinion  is  of  the  morale  governing 
qualities  of  the  MoD,  with  respect. 

449.  The  Ministry  of  Defence  reaction  to 
certain  pieces  of  information  coming 
through  was  that  publication  of  them, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  and  they  may  well  have 
been  in  error  90  per  cent  of  the  time;  I am 
not  making  a case  for  them,  was  that  it 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  public 
morale  which  was  a bad  thing.  That  is  the 
reason  that  they  took  various  steps  of 
which  you  complain.  I am  asking  you 
whether  you  think  in  principle,  I am  not 
concerned  about  individual  cases,  they 
were  right  to  take  that  into  account. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  In  principle  of  course 
they  were,  but  I do  not  think  in  my 
evidence,  and  if  I have  perhaps  you  would 
point  it  out  for  me,  I have  said  or  have 
complained  that  the  MoD  should  not  take 
into  account  public  morale. 

450.  Please  do  not  be  so  paranoid, 
Mr  Nicholson : I have  merely  got  a point 
of  principle  established  and  I am  obliged  to 
you  for  being  so  candid.  I have  now 
established  that  this  is  a matter  that  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  can  take  this  into 
account  in  censorship.  I hope  I am  not 
misquoting  you. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  No. 

451.  Who  was  it  actually  who  censored 
the  word  “censored”  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Graham  Hammond 
v/ould  be  one  of  them.  It  is  the  MoD  PR 
aboard  Hermes  and  presumably  the  Captain 
of  Hermes  was  the  second  one.  I do  not 
know  who  the  naval  censor  was.  That  was 
out  of  our  hand.  It  was  not  in  the  same 
room. 

452.  Do  you  know  from  whom  Graham 

Hammond  got  all  these  sheaves  of  signals 
from  MoD  ? . 

(Mr  Nicholson ) I have  no  idea.  It  was 
not  my  business. 

453.  You  have  said,  if  I have  understood 
you  correctly  and  please  correct  me  if  I 
have  not,  that  while  comparisons  _ with 
South  Vietnam  were  not  fair  comparisons, 
comparisons  with  operations  in  Israel 
were  more  relevant. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Yes. 

454.  You  are  aware,  I take  it,  that  Sir 
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Frank  Cooper  said  to  the  Committee: 
“We  were  really  right  at  the  end  of  the 
string;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  my 
mind, ’and  the  comparisons — and  there  are 
obviously  some  which  are  relevant— with 
Israel  for  example  are  nonsense  and  I think 
the  comparisons  with  Northern  Ireland  are 
also  irrelevant.  Would  you  care  to  comment 
on  that? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I think  I have  already 
commented  that  I think  the  best  com- 
parison I can  think  of  is  with  Israel.  I have 
covered  something  like  14  wars  and  I must 
say  to  you  that  the  censorship  I encoun- 
tered on  this  one  at  source  was  the  most 
rigid  of  any  I have  ever  encountered. 

455.  But  to  be  fair  to  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  the  circumstances  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  were  very  different  from  those  in 
Israel,  were  they  not? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Every  war  is  different 
from  the  other.  For  example,  I have 
mentioned  again  at  page  2 of  the  diary  that 
I found  it  extraordinary  that  in  other  wars 
and  in  other  situations  where  I had  en- 
countered censorship  I have  in  my  des- 
patches said  “This  is  a censored  despatch” 
or  “I  am  being  censored”.  I did  so  out  of 
Israel  and  I did  so  out  of  Indo-Pakistan. 

I did  so  out  of  countries  in  Africa  and  this 
was  broadcast.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
make  public  the  fact  that  we  were  sending 
censored  despatches.  Therefore  censorship 
was  not  allowed  to  be  made  public:  that  is 
my  point. 

456.  I would  not  contest  what  you  are 
saying  there  for  one  moment.  The  Ministry 
of  Defence  did  have  some  difference,  did 
they  not,  in  that  they  were  8,000  miles 
away  and  your  comparison  of  the  number 
of  pressmen  in  the  Falkland  Islands  with 
the  number  in  Israel  is  not  really  valid 
when  you  consider  the  number  of  people 
on  the  ground  to  give  assistance  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I do  not  think  8,000 
miles  matters  too  much  because  the  speed 
of  light  manages  to  get  conversations 
backwards  and  forwards  in  matters  of 
seconds  and  that  communication  is  avail- 
able to  the  men  in  the  field.  They  could 
actually  talk  to  Whitehall  on  a direct 
dialling  system  so  I do  not  think  the  dis- 
tance itself  was  any  problem  at  all. 

457.  Could  I ask  you  about  one  phrase 
you  used  on  page  3 of  your  main  evidence? 
You  say  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph, 


halfway  down,  “However,  ‘non  Hermes' 
stories  or  bad  news  stories  which  RN  or 
MoD  could  not  legitimately  censor  were 
effectively  stopped  . . .”  Could  you  differ- 
entiate for  the  Committee  between  “ ‘non 
Hermes  stories  or  bad  news  stories  which 
RN  or  MoD  could  not  legitimately 
censor” ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Yes.  The  obvious  one 
again  is  coming  back  to  Sheffield.  It  was 
very  hard  to  have  to  censor  the  second  day 
when  it  had  already  been  broadcast.  We 
were  eventually  taken  to  a MARISAT 
ship  and  broadcast  what  had  already  been 
broadcast  on  the  World  Service  but  a 
helicopter  was  not  made  available — 

458.  I am  trying  to  get  the  point  of  prin- 
ciple that  is  involved  here. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  One  was  obvious,  ex- 
plained censorship:  “You  cannot  say  this 
because,  because,  because”.  If  it  was  a 
story  where  they  could  not  qualify  it  with 
that  kind  of  explanation,  we  could  not  send 
our  story  anyway  because  there  was  never  a 
helicopter  around,  so  we  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  where  we  were  producing  a 
story  where  there  were  legitimate  reasons 
why  we  could  not  send  it  and  it  was  ex- 
plained to  us,  whatever  it  was,  we  would  not 
send  it,  but  if  it  was  a story  where  we  said, 
“There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  send 
this,  is  there?"  and  they  said,  “We  cannot 
actually  censor  it;  there  is  nothing  in  it  we 
can  take  out”  we  could  never  send  it 
because  the  asset  was  not  available.  The 
helicopters  were  not  produced. 

459.  I am  not  contesting  your  evidence 
and  I understand  the  frustrations  you  must 
have  felt.  What  I am  not  clear  about  is  the 
distinction  in  your  mind  which  I am  expec- 
ted to  draw  from  this  evidence  as  between 
news  stories  which  in  your  view  the  Min- 
istry of  Defence  throught  were  bad  news 
stories  which  they  could  legitimately  censor, 
and  those  they  could  not  legitimately 
censor. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  It  was  in  their  minds  too ; 
not  just  ours. 

460.  The  phrase  is  yours. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I am  explaining  how 
they  reacted  to  our  stories.  They  have  two 
ways  of  reacting.  One  is  obviously  military 
secrecy,  that  it  ought  not  to  go  out ; that  is 
legitimate  censorship.  If  it  is  a story  which 
they  cannot  find  any  real  military  reason 
why  it  should  not  go  out,  they  had  a very 
effective  way  of  stopping  it  going  out  and 
that  was  not  to  provide  helicopters. 
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Mr  Mates 

461.  You  say  in  your  diary  on  Wednes- 
day, 5th  May:  “Captain  Sam  Salt  of 
Sheffield  sitting  with  his  men  in  the  dark  on 
the  floor  of  hangar  deck.  Extraordinary 
man  . . . agrees  to  be  interviewed  but  MoD 
PR  intervenes  and  Salt  is  taken  away  for  a 
briefing.  He  returns  two  hours  later,  a 
different  and  much-subdued  man.”  Are  you 
suggesting  from  that  that  he  was  got  at  by 
someone  and  told  what  he  was  to  say  to 
you  and  told  what  he  was  not  to  say  to 
you? 

(Mr  Nicholson ) Yes. 

462.  Who  took  him  away  for  a briefing? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Graham  Hammond,  the 

PR,  took  him  away  and  they  went  to 
Captain  Middleton. 

463.  Of  Hermes'! 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Yes. 

464.  There  is  a slight  dichotomy  in  your 
evidence  of  the  PR  men  not  having  author- 
ity, and  yet  here  you  have  the  full  impact  of 
the  Captain  being  led  away  by  this  PR  man 
who  here  seems  to  have  the  clout  you 
allege  he  does  not  have  and  of  him  saying 
to  Captain  Salt,  “You  must  not  say  this 
and  that”.  I find  this  rather  strange. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Let  me  explain.  The  fact  is 
that  Captain  Salt,  as  most  of  his  men  were, 
was  still  suffering  and  recovering  from  the 
previous  day.  They  were  sitting  in  the  dark 
of  a hangar  deck  on  the  floor,  which  we 
found  quite  extraordinary,  but  that  is 
another  story,  and  he  agreed  to  be  inter- 
viewed, in  fact  was  happy  to  be  inter- 
viewed sitting  there  with  his  men  which  was 
the  kind  of  picture  we  wanted,  obviously. 
Graham  Hammond  advised  that  he  should 
come  away  and  be  briefed.  He  was  not 
telling  the  Captain.  Even  if  Captain  Salt 
had  not  been  in  that  kind  of  state  of  semi- 
shock, I think  he  would  nevertheless, 
because  he  was  a stranger  to  the  ship,  agree 
to  do  what  he  was  told.  He  was  led  away 
by  the  MoD  PR.  Again,  if  you  understand, 
any  Captain  visiting  another  ship  does  not 
have  the  same  status  or  eminence  as  the 
Captain  of  the  ship,  and  after  all  Captain 
Middleton  is  perhaps  the  most  senior 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  or  one  of  the 
most  senior,  but  it  is  a fact  that  Captain 
Salt  was  happy  to  give  us  an  interview 
sitting  there  with  his  men  and  when  he 
came  back  he  had  been  cleaned  up  and 
was  much  more  qualified  in  what  he  said. 
It  was  obvious  he  had  been  told  about 


certain  areas  he  should  not  talk  about  and 
was  a totally  different  man.  In  normal 
terms,  one  would  sit  down  straight  away 
and  talk  with  the  guy  and  get  his  story, 
which  comes  back  to  what  I was  saying 
earlier,  that  they  were  not  willing  to  allow 
us  to  put  into  the  can  things  as  they  had 
happened.  It  had  to  be  properly  arranged 
and  they  were  censoring  before  the  camera 
was  switched  on.  We  got  a reasonable 
interview  later  with  Captain  Salt  but  he  was 
obviously  under  a different  kind  of  duress. 

465.  What  about  his  men?  Were  you 
able  to  talk  to  any  of  the  other  members  of 
Sheffield ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  We  spoke  to  Lieutenant 
Moore,  who  is  the  first  officer,  but  we  were 
told  not  to  talk  to  the  men. 

Mr  Mackenzie 

466.  During  the  course  of  your  answers, 
you  did  say  that  you  felt  that  you  were 
there  on  sufferance.  Might  I ask,  did  you 
feel  that  you  were  there  on  sufferance  or  do 
you  mean  that  all  journalists  were  there 
on  sufferance? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  All  journalists. 

467.  Irrespective  of  whether  or  not  they 
were  reporting  for  television  or 
newspapers  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson ) Absolutely. 

468.  The  point  I wanted  to  ask  you 
about  was  the  fact  that  there  were  com- 
plaints last  week  that  pictures  were  not 
getting  through.  It  was  not  just  that  the 
armed  forces’  censors,  through  the  MoD, 
did  not  want  pictures;  they  just  did  not 
want  journalists? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I think  that  is  a fair 
summing  up  at  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
yes. 

469.  It  got  better? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Yes,  for  the  reasons  I 
explained  earlier,  that  on  a person  to 
person  relationship,  one  built  up  con- 
fidence and  people  began  to  talk  more 
freely. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

470.  The  Committee  has  heard  a lot  of 
evidence  about  the  inefficiency  of  the  MoD 
and  the  PROS  but  you  are  the  first  one  who 
has  given  us  strong  evidence  about  your 
relationships  with  the  military.  You  have 
explained  why  Admiral  Woodward  had 
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Sir  Patrick  Wall] 

something  against  you;  why  do  you  think 
Captain  Middleton  changed  his  views  and 
what  about  General  Moore?  They  are 
intelligent  people  and  an  anti-press  attack 
would  seem  to  be  rather  foolish. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I do  not  know  why 
Captain  Middleton  was  not  prepared  to 
open  up  more  on  Hermes.  I would  rather 
dodge  the  one  on  Captain  Middleton,  with 
respect.  On  Jeremy  Moore,  it  was  explained 
to  us  later  about  the  scorpion  and  the  frog. 
When  we  were  invited  by  Brigadier  Wilson 
to  that  final  briefing  at  Fitzroy,  we  were 
there  to  film  it  and  also  for  our  own 
information  for  later  displacements.  A 
note  turned  up  and  Wilson  said,  “CLF 
does  not  want  you  in  here;  out  you  go”, 
CLF  being  Jeremy  Moore,  so  we  left  and 
the  Military  PR  man.  Colonel  Dunne,  left 
with  us  which  we  found  rather  astonishing. 
He  ought  to  have  stayed  behind  to  tell  us 
what  was  going  on.  It  was  later  explained 
that  if  he  had  been  in  there,  sooner  or  later 
we  would  have  wheedled  it  out  of  him  and 
when  we  pursued  it  further,  Colonel  Dunne 
said  it  was  the  case  of  the  scorpion  and  the 
frog.  Do  we  all  know  the  scorpion  and  the 
frog? 

471.  No. 

(Mr  Nicholson ) I did  not  until  then.  The 
scorpion  apparently  asked  the  frog  to  take 
him  across  the  river  and  the  frog  said, 
“No,  because  you  will  sting  me  and  kill 
me”  and  the  scorpion  says,  “Why  should  I 
kill  you?  I need  you  to  get  me  across  the 
river”.  Half-way  across  the  river,  the  frog 
feels  a dreadful  pain  in  his  back  and  says, 
“Why?”  The  Scorpion  says,  “Instinct”, 
and  this  was  given  as  an  example  of  how 
the  press  will  always  do  the  dirty  because  it 
is  their  instinct  to  do  so. 

472.  What  was  your  relationship  like 
with  the  junior  officers?  You  have  said  in 
your  evidence  that  the  helicopter  pilot 
said,  “You  bastards  are  of  the  lowest 
priority  rating”. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  It  was  not  a pilot. 

473.  It  was  a Lieutenant;  what  was  your 
relationship  with  the  junior  officers  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Very  good.  Most  of  the 
cooperation  and  guidance  we  got  came 
from  the  junior  officers,  the  lieutenants  and 
soon. 

474.  This  chap  was  a lieutenant  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Yes. 


[Continued 


475.  Was  this  kind  of  attitude  usual  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  We  were  very  thankful 

to  him  because  we  could  never  understand, 
even  when  the  Captain  or  the  Admiral  had 
decided  we  could  get  a helicopter,  why  it 
was  still  so  difficult  to  get  one.  It  turned  out 
it  was  the  man  it  came  back  to,  not  the 
system,  but  the  man  deciding  he  did  not 
want  the  press:  “Why  should  we  give  a 
bloody  good  helicopter  to  one  of  these 
fellows?”  Once  we  had  cracked  that, 
things  started  to  improve  a little  but  so 
often  throughout  this  whole  campaign  it 
did  get  down  to  the  man  and  once  you 
sorted  it  out,  you  sorted  out  a lot  of  the 
other  problems. 

Mr  Dunn 

476.  What  was  your  assessment  of  the 
surrender  at  Port  Stanley?  What  instruc- 
tions were  you  given?  Were  you  allowed  to 
make  any  reports  about  the  surrender  and 
ceasefire  or  did  you  suffer  the  same  penalty 
as  the  colleague  who  came  to  give  evidence 
here  before  you  this  morning?  Who  gave 
you  instructions? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Can  I tell  you  what 
happened  that  evening  ? 

Chairman 

477.  Can  we  be  fairly  brief? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  The  ceasefire  was  an- 
nounced over  the  radio  at  about  a quarter 
to  four,  local  time.  We  immediately  got 
back  down  the  mountain,  hitching  our  way 
back  to  Fearless.  I got  back  to  Fearless  to 
find  Max  Hastings  was  also  on  his  way 
there  and  the  two  of  us  turned  up  on 
Fearless  to  transmit  the  story.  I was  on 
Fearless  at  ten  to  ten  and  with  News  at  Ten 
I had  ten  minutes  to  go  with  this  incredible 
story  of  the  end  of  the  war.  Max  had  an 
even  more  incredible  one  of  being  in 
Stanley  and  we  were  told  that  there  had 
been  a news  blockade  all  day  and  we  would 
not  be  allowed  to  report  it  for  fear  of 
jeopardising  the  ceasefire  negotiations. 
Most  of  it  was  about  the  overnight  battle 
and  merely  descriptive  passages  of  how 
Stanley  was  taken  and  the  war  looked  as  if 
it  was  over  and  tonight  the  General  was  in 
Stanley  negotiating  a ceasefire.  We  could 
not  see  how  that  could  in  any  way  jeopard- 
ise the  ceasefire  negotiations  but  we  were 
prevented  from  doing  it  and  it  was  not 
allowed  out  from  us  until  ten  hours  later. 
Martin  Helm,  the  senior  PR,  admitted  24 
hours  later  that  he  had  misinterpreted  the 
guideline  signal  from  London. 


Mr  Michael  Nicholson 
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Chairman] 

478.  A strange  coincidence  that  he 
should  misinterpret  at  the  last  part  of  the 
hostilities  and  prior  to  that  he  was  quite 
clear,  according  to  you,  about  the  instruc- 
tions he  was  giving. 

(Mr  Nicholson ) I have  no  answer  to  that. 
I do  not  know  why  it  happened  but  he 
palmed  it  off  as  a mistake.  If  I could  give 
you  one  last  instance  of  the  problems,  you 
have  heard  of  the  problems  on  SCOTT, 
how  we  sent  engineers  down  to  get  SCOTT 
working.  Martin  Helm  told  our  reporter, 
Jeremy  Hands,  that  because  of  the  ITN 
interest  we  had  to  pull  back  our  engineer, 
Peter  Heaps,  on  Ascension  Island.  The 
reason  we  pulled  out  Peter  Heaps  was 
because  we  realised  we  were  never  going  to 
get  SCOTT  working  and  therefore  there 
was  no  point  engaging  an  additional  man 
on  this. 

Mr  Patten 

479.  To  follow  Dr  Gilbert’s  important 
questions,  if  the  campaign  had  not  gone  as 
well  as  fortunately  it  did,  do  you  think  the 
sort  of  MoD  censorship  you  saw  would 
have  helped  to  sustain  public  morale  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson ) I suppose  the  answer  to 


[Continued 


that  must  be  yes.  I would  like  to  think 
otherwise.  I personally  think  that  the 
British  people  can  take  it  and  that  what- 
ever you  tell  them,  unless  it  is  total  disaster, 
they  can  take  it  but  looking  at  it  broadly 
the  answer  to  your  question  must  be  yes,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  necessary,  and  I 
know  that  is  self-condemning. 

480.  It  is  not  your  point  of  view  then 
that  in  a democracy  like  ours  public 
morale  is  probably  best  sustained  by 
telling  people  as  much  of  the  truth  as  is 
operationally  reasonable  ? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  That  is  another  question. 
You  are  either  asking  me  whether  it  would 
have  sustained  it  or  do  I think  it  should  be 
done  to  sustain  it?  There  are  two  separate 
questions.  The  answer  to  the  first  is  yes; 
to  the  second,  no. 

Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
coming  to  the  Committee  and  giving  us  a 
good  deal  to  think  about.  We  will  study 
your  memorandum.  I am  sorry  we  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  it  but  all  of  these 
memoranda  will  be  being  published,  so 
everybody  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them. 


Mr  Michael  Nicholson 
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WEDNESDAY  28  JULY  1982 
[MORNING  SITTING] 


Mr  Bernard  Conlan 
Mr  James  Dunn 
Mr  Bruce  George 
Dr  John  Gilbert 
Mr  Gregor  MacKenzie 


Members  present : 

Sir  Timothy  Kitson,  in  the  Chair 

Mr  Michael  Marshall 
Mr  Michael  Mates 
Mr  Chris  Patten 
Sir  Patrick  Wall 


MEMORANDUM  BY  MR  ROBERT  McGOWAN,  DAILY  EXPRESS 
CORRESPONDENT  IN  THE  FALKLANDS  [DF35, 1981-82] 

I would  like  to  apologise  for  the  lateness  of  my  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  7.  After  my 
return  from  the  Falklands  I have  been  away  from  my  office  for  a while.  However,  I hope 
the  comments  below  will  be  of  some  use  to  the  Committee  and  trust  they  will  have  arrived 
in  time. 

Taking  the  points  raised  in  your  letter  in  order: 

Accreditation  Arrangements  for  accrediting  correspondents  to  the  Task  Force  appeared 
to  me  to  be  both  confused  and  unfair.  I should  stress  at  this  point  that  all  my  comments 
in  this  letter  do  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  in  those  opening  days  of  the  Argentinian 
invasion,  there  was  much  to  do  in  very  little  time  and  that,  not  unnaturally,  the  news 
media  would  have  been  low  down  in  the  list  of  priorities. 

Originally,  a list  of  newsmen  to  represent  the  National  and  Provincial  newspapers — a 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  rota — and  television  and  radio,  was  drawn  up.  The 
list  comprised  myself  and  a photographer  from  the  Daily  Express,  a photographer  and 
reporter  from  the  Press  Association,  a reporter  from  the  Daily  Mirror,  one  from  the  Daily 
Mail  and  another  from  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Also  included  were  a team  from  BBC 
Television  News  and  one  from  ITN. 

On  the  evening  of  April  4,  we  were  all  accredited  at  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  and  then 
came  an  element  of  unfairness.  Not  being  armed  with  hindsight  we  could  not  possibly 
know  the  role  of  each  ship  to  which  we  had  been  assigned.  The  Express  was  put  on  a 
logistics  landing  ship,  the  Mail  on  a supply  ship,  the  Mirror  the  SS  Canberra.  Telegraph, 
Press  Association  and  television  representatives  were  given  what  would  most  certainly  be 
important  ships,  HMS  Invincible  and  HMS  Hermes. 

There  was  no  appeal.  We  were  told  to  take  it,  or  leave  it.  And  yet,  in  the  next  few  days, 
after  those  mentioned  above  were  at  sea,  the  official  accreditation  list  was  abandoned,  and 
substantially  more  newsmen  were  allowed  to  join  the  Canberra,  aboard  which,  it  was  then 
known,  were  most  of  the  troops  who  would  form  the  Landing  Forces.  Hermes  had  good 
secure  communications,  as  did  Canberra.  Our  logistics  ship  did  not.  We  were  blacked  out 
by  radio  silence.  No  words  or  pictures  could  be  sent  by  us  for  eight  days  on  the  way  to 
Ascension  Island. 

Censorship  Vetting  of  copy  and  despatches  was,  at  least,  erratic.  Uppermost  in  all 
newsmen’s  minds  was  the  real  need  for  security,  and  so  the  fact  that  all  material  had  to  be 
vetted  did  not  produce  any  problems.  The  problems  arose  from  what  was  obviously  a total 
lack  of  cohesion  among  those  in  the  services  and  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence  whose  task 
it  was  to  do  this  job. 

Too  often,  a high-ranking  Serviceman,  a colonel  or  a captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  for 

The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  this  Volume  is  estimated  by  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office  at  £4,356. 
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instance,  would  scrutinise  copy  and  initial  it  as  cleared  to  be  sent  to  London.  Then  the 
Ministry  men  would  veto  that  decision,  often  saying  that  they  had  been  given  different 
instructions  by  signal  either  from  Whitehall  or  CINCFLEET  at  Northwood.  It  also 
happened  that  when  the  Ministry  men  cleared  material,  the  Services  “censors”  would  not. 

This  led  frequently  to  a mounting  acrimony  between  individual  “censors”  and  the 
newsmen.  A state  of  confusion  as  to  just  what  could  or  could  not  be  published  arose.  It 
was  not  lessened  by  what  was  throughout  a regular  phenomenon,  that  which  we  were  not 
allowed  to  say  being  transmitted  to  all  interested  parties  on  the  BBC  World  Service, 
apparently  having  been  cleared  or  “leaked”  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  in  London. 

Comparisons  with  other  conflicts  Facilities  and  briefings  provided  by  Task  Force 
officers  did  not  compare  favourably  with  facilities  to  cover  military  conflicts  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  fairness,  it  has  been  Britain’s  good  fortune  in  recent  years  not  to  have  been  involved 
in  conflicts  on  the  scale  of  this  one,  whereas  other  countries  have  had  all  too  much 
experience  in  them. 

Officers  in  the  units  to  which  we  had  been  individually  assigned  clearly  had  not  been 
sufficiently  briefed  as  to  what  they  could  or  could  not  tell  us.  This  often  led  to  frustrating 
exchanges  where  one  had  the  evidence  of  one’s  own  eyes,  but  was  unable  to  establish 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  a security  objection  to  a particular  story  being  sent  and 
published.  These  officers,  always  endeavouring  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible,  had  other  work 
to  do.  They  were  soldiers  and  marines  first.  Being  in  addition  on-the-spot  journalistic 
liaison  officers  put  a heavy,  and  I suspect  unwanted,  additional  burden  upon  them. 

The  Ministry  of  Defence  Press  Officers  were  not,  for  the  most  part,  at  or  anywhere 
near  any  of  the  inland  front  line  positions  where  journalists — who  had  joined  the  Task 
Force  for  precisely  this  purpose— were  working  alongside  their  assigned  units.  Therefore 
copy  had,  quite  literally,  to  be  put  into  an  envelope  and  handed  to  any  available  heli- 
copter pilot  in  the  hope  that  eventually  it  would  reach  the  main  centre  for  scrutiny, 
HMS  Fearless,  where  the  Ministry  of  Defence  Press  Officers  had  based  themselves  in  the 
main. 

To  those  helicopter  pilots,  whose  more  important  tasks  called  for  bravery  of  the 
highest  order  by  the  hour,  I would  like  to  record  my  lifelong  gratitude.  In  almost  every 
case,  they  got  our  copy  to  Fearless.  Without  them,  in  these  days  of  high  technology,  we 
were  just  one  step  up  from  using  a man  with  a cleft  stick. 

In  other  conflicts  I have  covered,  including  Israel,  Uganda,  The  Lebanon,  Vietnam  and 
even  Afghanistan,  the  job  of  reporting  news  has  been  made  easier  by  Service  personnel 
and  civilians  who  recognise  the  advantages  of  publicity  while  still  remaining  very  aware  of 
security. 

In  Afghanistan,  just  after  the  Russian  invasion  in  the  closing  days  of  1979, 1 wasableto 
file  copy  direct  to  London.  When  that  was  stopped,  we  were  allowed  to  cross  into  Pakistan, 
notebooks  and  film  intact,  file  our  material,  and  return. 

In  Africa,  officers  assigned  to  escort  the  journalistic  contingent  with  Tanzanian  troops 
entering  Uganda,  were  escorted  to  all  available  telephones  or  telex  points  and  allowed  to 
file.  This  was  a priority  to  the  Tanzanian  Army. 

In  Israel,  with  American  Forces,  and  even  the  PLO  in  The  Lebanon,  great  importance 
and  full  co-operation  is  given  to  the  collecting  and  transmission  of  news.  During  the  Yom 
Kippur  War  in  1973  the  Israeli  Army  went  as  far  as  to  bring  up  a telephone  truck  to  the 
rear  of  a major  tank  advance,  enabling  journalists  to  file  direct  to  their  offices  through  a 
special  line  routed  through  their  official  censors’  office  in  Tel  Aviv.  We  were  able  to  report 
“live”  from  the  Golan  Heights  by  this  means. 

At  all  times,  with  cautious  reluctance  from  the  Russians  in  Afghanistan,  newsmen  were 
fully  briefed,  made  aware  of  what  was  happening,  and  within  the  bounds  of  censorship, 
actively  encouraged  to  file  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Means  of  communication  Insufficient  technical  means  were  available  for  communication 
with  London.  Fearless,  the  main  centre  for  censorship,  had  no  machinery  for  this  whatso- 
ever. One  satellite  link  was  established  at  the  Ajax  Bay  area  of  the  bridgehead,  but  this  had 
a military  priority  including  the  sending  of  lists  of  casualties  for  the  next  of  kin. 

Television  had  absolutely  no  means  of  transmitting  news  film.  Apart  from  the  heavily 
burdened  Ajax  Bay  facility,  it  was  a question  of  pot  luck.  If  on  a particular  day,  there 
happened  to  be  a ship  in  the  San  Carlos  Water  anchorage  equipped  with  the  secure 
Marisat  equipment,  copy  would  be  sent  by  that  means  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  Usually, 
if  there  was  a ship  with  this  facility  at  all,  there  was  only  one.  Consequently,  the  volume  of 
copy  to  be  sent  piled  up.  Some  correspondents  got  copy  to  London  many  hours  before 
others.  Again,  in  a very  competitive  profession,  tempers  flared. 

Facilities  I was  not  satisfied  with  the  communications  and  briefing  facilities  afforded  me 
for  the  reasons  contained  above.  Otherwise,  the  3rd  Battalion  The  Parachute  Regiment,  to 
whom  I was  attached,  clothed  me  against  the  atrocious  weather,  fed  me,  taught  me  to 
survive  and  treated  me  with  the  consideration  and  cheerfulness.  It  was  hardly  their  fault 
that  they  were  not  equipped  to  fully  brief  me  and  facilitate  the  transmission  of  my  copy. 

Proposed  reforms  I have  several  proposals  for  changes  in  organisation  and  a number  of 
comments. 

There  should  have  been  one  and  only  one  person  in  complete  charge  of  news  vetting, 
briefings  and  communications  in  the  Naval  Force  and  one  with  the  Landing  Force.  These 
people  should  have  the  necessary  seniority  to  make  unassailable  on  the  spot  decisions  to 
facilitate  transmission  of  news  and  pictures  by  secure  means  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence  in 
London,  where  all  material  was,  anyway,  scrutinised  again  before  being  released. 

None  of  the  accredited  correspondents  with  the  Task  Force  will  ever  accept  that,  in  a 
country  of  high  technology  like  Great  Britain,  a secure  and  rapid  means  of  transmitting 
all  copy  and  pictures  from  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence  in  London  is, 
and  was  not,  available.  Indeed,  I know  of  one  sensitive  British  unit  which  carried  jsuch 
means  on  their  backs.  They  were  able,  by  satellite,  to  contact  their  headquarters  in  Britain 
directly  and  at  will. 

OTHER  MATTERS 

Inconsistent  censorship  Examples  of  inconsistent  censorship  are  innumerable.  Here  are 
just  three,  which  I consider  to  be  important. 

The  landings  on  May  21  were  announced  in  London.  Yet  with  the  exception  of  the 
Daily  Mirror  which  had  the  good  luck  to  get  the  news  through,  all  other  copy  and  pic- 
tures were  held  back.  The  chief  Ministry  of  Defence  Press  Officer  in  the  South  Atlantic 
said  that  there  had  been  a news  blackout  on  the  landings.  This  did  not  appear  to  inhibit 
the  Daily  Mirror  or  the  Ministry  of  Defence  in  London,  who  were  able  to  give  the  BBC 
World  Service  which  we  all  heard  a full  briefing  on  the  day.  My  copy  and  that  of  other 
journalists  was  held  up  for  24  hours,  and  went  to  London  after  the  world  had  been  told, 
therefore  making  it  useless. 

Ashore,  we  all  knew  that  2nd  Battalion,  the  Parachute  Regiment,  was  about  to  embark 
on  an  attack  at  the  Argentinian  garrison  at  Darwin  and  Goose  Green.  Obviously,  publicity 
before  the  event  would  be  tragically  irresponsible.  Nonetheless,  by  nature  of  what  we  were 
all  in  the  Falklands  to  do,  many  if  not  all  journalists  wanted  to  be  in  on  that  action.  All 
except  the  two  attached  to  2 Para  were,  until  the  end  of  the  battle,  refused  access  to  the 
area.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  included  the  only  two  stills  photographers  who 
represented  not  just  their  own  organisations,  but  every  other  interested  news  organisation 
in  the  world. 

And  yet  again,  the  BBC  World  Service  told  us  all,  and  the  Argentinians,  that  the  battle 
was  joined  at  Goose  Green,  BEFORE  it  actually  began.  I do  not  know  how  that  happened, 
but  can  testify  that  it  most  certainly  did. 

On  June  14,  when  Port  Stanley  fell,  we  had  arrived  at  the  most  important  news  story  of 
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three  since  the  day  of  the  landings,  if  you  will  allow  that  the  landings  themselves  and  Goose 
Green-Darwin  were  the  other  two. 

Again,  the  Ministry  of  Defence  Press  Officers  aboard  Fearless  disallowed  all  copy 
concerning  the  victory,  stating  that  there  was  another  of  these  now  unaccountable  news 
blackouts.  Yet  one  major  slice  of  copy  was  allowed  through  to  the  London  Standard.  It 
was  not  exclusive,  but  clearly  it  was  given  priority.  I do  not  know  why. 

Conflicting  Instructions  Again,  there  were  quite  a few.  One  example  on  the  way  south 
and  in  the  Falklands  anchorage,  material  cleared  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  representatives 
would  not  be  sent  by  the  Royal  Navy  Captain  of  SS  Canberra  who  consistently  argued  that 
his  instructions  were  at  variance  to  theirs.  They  rarely  agreed. 

Misinformation  I think  that,  for  the  most  part,  any  evidence  of  misinformation  would 
come  from  those  who  attended  briefings  in  London. 

Publication  of  sensitive  material  I,  personally,  have  no  knowledge  of  criticism  of  the 
media  for  publication  of  officially  released  information. 

Corroborated  information  obtained  unofficially  from  the  Falklands  end  of  this  episode 
was  usually  cleared,  providing  there  was  no  security  breach  contained  in  it.  In  the  Falklands 
it  all  had  to  be  vetted  anyway,  so  there  was  no  possibility  of  it  being  published  “unseen” 
as  it  were. 

21st  July  1982. 
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Mr  Robert  McGowan,  of  the  Daily  Express,  called  in  and  examined. 


Chairman 

481.  Good  morning,  Mr  McGowan. 
Thank  you  for  coming  to  see  us  and  thank 
you  for  putting  a paper  in  to  us  as  well. 
Could  I start  by  asking  you  what  experience 
or  qualifications  you  have  for  going  out 
and  reporting  in  the  Falklands  Islands  ? 

(Mr  McGowan ) I suppose,  apart  from 
being  a journalist  for  18  years,  I have 
covered  wars  before  in  Vietnam,  Uganda, 
Afghanistan,  the  Middle  East,  and  North- 
ern Ireland  if  that  counts  as  a war. 

482.  How  did  you  go  down? 

(Mr  McGowan ) I first  left  Marchwood  on 
the  LLS  Sir  Lancelot  as  far  as  Ascension 
Island,  then  transferred  to  the  Canberra. 

483.  How  many  of  the  reporters  were  on 
Canberra ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  I think  it  was  about 
twenty,  I am  not  entirely  sure. 

484.  How  well  were  you  briefed  about 
the  military  plans  for  the  retaking  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  when  you  were  on 
Canberra ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Initially  not  at  all.  As  we 
left  Ascension,  and  for  many  days  after  we 
left  Ascension,  we  were  in  a situation  of 
radio  silence  so  we  could  not  contact  our 
offices.  Then  the  briefings  became  a little 
more  comprehensive.  We  were  never  told 
exactly  what  was  going  to  happen  but  we 
were  assigned  to  our  units  and  then  further 
information  was  given  to  us  by  the  units. 

485.  When  Canberra  went  in  to  land 
troops,  were  you  one  of  those  on  her  then  ? 

(Mr  McGowan ) No,  I was  on  Intrepid. 

486.  Y ou  were  moved  to  Intrepid  when  ? 

(Mr  McGowan ) About  two  days  before 

the  landings.  I think  all  the  press  who  were 
attached  to  various  units — in  my  case  3 
Para— went  to  the  assault  ships  before  the 
landing. 

487.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about 
your  relationships  with  the  3 Para  and  how 
they  looked  after  you  ? 

(Mr  McGowan ) Certainly.  On  the  way 
down  when  I found  out  I was  going  to  be 
with  them  (there  was  no  choice  given,  you 
were  allocated  a unit)  I spent  a lot  of  time 
with  them,  they  briefed  me  on  how  to 
survive,  the  sort  of  clothing  I would  need 
which  they  supplied,  the  sort  of  terrain,  the 


weather,  the  kind  of  food  I would  be  eating 
and  the  kind  of  opposition  they  thought  we 
would  be  up  against.  In  fact,  they  equipped 
me  very  well  to  survive. 

488.  So  you  would  say  you  were  well 
looked  after? 

(Mr  McGowan ) Very  well  looked  after. 

489.  After  you  landed,  can  you  tell  us 
something  about  your  experiences  there? 

(Mr  McGowan)  One  is  talking  about 
three  weeks,  but  in  brief  we  landed  at  Port 
San  Carlos  on  the  actual  landing  beach  and 
went  into  the  town — the  settlement — of 
Port  San  Carlos  where  there  was  minimal 
opposition  (two  Gazelle  helicopters  were 
brought  down  by  fleeing  Argentinians)  and 
dug  in.  We  literally  dug  trenches  and  stayed 
put  for  the  best  part  of  a week.  During  that 
time  there  were  frequent  air  raids  and  all 
kinds  of  reports  of  infiltration  which  never 
materialised.  After  the  first  week  we  pressed 
on  to  Teal  Inlet  where  the  same  thing 
happened,  we  dug  in — from  there  to 
Estancia  Mountain,  Mount  Kent,  and  on 
from  there.  Throughout  that  time  I was 
treated  very  well,  there  was  always  genuine 
concern  for  my  safety  from  all  ranks  of  the 
paratroopers. 

490.  Can  you  tell  us  a little  about  getting 
your  reports  back  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  It  was  somewhat  piece- 
meal. Literally  you  had  to  flag  down  a 
helicopter,  put  your  copy  into  an  envelope 
and  ask  that  helicopter  pilot  if  there  was 
any  way  he  could  get  it  to  HMS  Fearless , 
the  central  point  for  vetting  for  all  press  and 
TV  copy.  The  pilots  did  a magnificent  job 
in  that  direction  but  they  had  other 
priorities  so  sometimes  that  copy  took  a 
very  long  time  to  get  to  Fearless  from 
which  it  could  not  be  transmitted  so  it  then 
had  to  go  to  another  ship  if  there  were  one 
in  the  anchorage  which  had  a safe  satellite 
link  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  a 
MARIS  AT.  If  that  ship  was  there,  fine;  but 
when  it  was  there  it  was  usually  only  one  at 
a time.  You  can  imagine  that  quite  a few 
journalists  were  trying  to  get  their  copy 
through  that  means,  so  it  was  piling  up 
some  copy  which  was  not  getting  there  at 
the  same  time  as  other  people’s  copy  which 
not  unnaturally  led  to  fraught  tempers  from 
time  to  time. 

491.  Who  was  handling  the  copy  when 
you  got  it  back  from  the  ship  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  I did  not  personally  take 
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my  copy  back.  It  went  by  the  helicopter 
pilot,  but  there  were  a minimum  of  two — I 
think  latterly  three— Ministry  of  Defence 
press  officers  aboard  Fearless.  There  was 
one  ashore  at  Ajax  Bay  which  is  the  brigade 
maintenance  area  on  the  edge  of  the 
anchorage. 

492.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  way 
they  handled  your  material  when  they 
got  it? 

(Mr  McGowan)  No. 

493.  Whatwas  wrong? 

(Mr  McGowan)  There  seemed  to  be 
degrees  and  levels  of  censorship.  Initially 
you  would  be  given  a briefing  and  there 
would  be  an  officer— in  my  case  in  3 Para 
again — who  was  assigned  to  check  that 
copy  on  the  spot.  He  had  many  other  things 
to  do  but  he  took  time  out  always  to  do 
that  and  it  would  be  cleared,  then  sent 
back  one  way  or  the  other  to  Fearless , and 
then  days  later  you  would  hear  your  copy 
had  not  been  sent.  No  explanation  was  ever 
given,  but  in  some  way  apparently  it 
breached  security,  which  puzzled  us  some- 
what because  we  always  stuck  to  the  rules 
that  had  been  outlined  to  us  aboard  the 
ship.  Our  grouse  about  security  was  that 
some  copy  got  through  of  the  same  nature 
as  other  copy  that  did  not. 

494.  Did  your  own  newspaper  feel  you 
were  getting  a reasonable  amount  of 
material  through  or— — 

(Mr  McGowan)  No,  they  did  not. 

495.  Did  they  send  messages  to  that 
effect? 

(Mr  McGowan)  They  sent  messages 
which  were  also  stored  either  aboard 
Fearless  or  Canberra  which  I never  got 
until  weeks — at  the  extreme  two  weeks — 
after  they  were  sent.  Sol  did  not  know  how 
my  office  felt  about  what  was  being 
received. 

496.  What  were  their  sort  of  questions? 
Where  had  you  got  to?  What  were  you 
doing? 

(Mr  McGowan)  They  would  ask  the 
usual  questions  like  ‘Where  are  you?’, 
which  I could  not  answer  of  course,  not 
unnaturally.  But  apart  from  that  they  were 
obviously  showing  extreme  concern  as  to 
why  I was  not  filing  regular  and  com- 
prehensive copy.  I did  not  know  the 
answer  to  that  either. 


McGowan  [ Continued 


497.  Did  they  compare  your  work  with 
anybody  else’s  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Not  to  my  knowledge 
but  obviously  other  journalists  on  a cer- 
tain day  would  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get  their  copy  through.  Somebody  sitting 
in  an  office  in  London  would  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  Mr  A could  get 
his  copy  through  and  I could  not.  So  I 
think  that  would  have  led  to  some  mis- 
understandings back  in  Fleet  Street. 

498.  Did  you  get  a scoop  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Several,  yes. 

499.  What  was  your  best? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Being,  I think  beyond 
argument,  the  first  journalist  to  have  over- 
looked Port  Stanley  with  3 Para  which  was 
then  in  the  forward  position. 

500.  That  story  got  back? 

(Mr  McGowan)  That  got  back  in  record 
time — the  same  day. 

Dr  Gilbert 

501.  You  say  on  the  first  page  of  your 
letter,  Mr  McGowan,  that  there  was  an 
element  of  unfairness  on  the  evening  of  4th 
April  resulting  from  the  allocation  of 
various  correspondents  to  various  ships. 
Are  you  suggesting  there  was  deliberate 
unfairness  or  was  this  just  the  run  of  the 
game? 

(Mr  McGowan)  I think  it  was  pot  luck,  a 
lucky  dip.  We  did  not  think  it  was  very  fair. 
The  Daily  Express  contingent,  myself  and  a 
stills  photographer,  were  working  for  a 
rota,  that  is,  everybody  interested  in 
receiving  our  material  would  get  it,  and  the 
logistics  landing  ship  did  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  as  important  perhaps  as  Invincible 
or  Hermes,  and  at  that  point  in  time  we 
had  no  idea  what  Sir  Lancelot  was  going 
to  be  doing,  while  we  could  be  pretty  sure 
Hermes  and  Invincible  would  be  in  the 
thick  of  it.  At  that  point  in  time  Canberra 
was  not  full  of  journalists,  so  the  ship  full 
of  the  journalists  came  later. 

502.  Was  there  any  suggestion,  for 

example,  that  there  was  discrimination  in 
favour  of  television  as  against  the  press  or 
the  quality  dailies  as  against— ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  I do  not  think  so,  no.  It 
did  not  enter  our  minds  that  was  the  game 
that  was  being  played.  I think  it  was  a 
lucky  dip  and  we  came  out  of  it  very  badly 
and  we  did  not  complain  about  it. 
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Dr  Gilbert] 

503.  By  “we”  do  you  mean  just  the  Daily 
Express? 

(Mr  McGowan)  No,  I do  not  mean  just 
the  Daily  Express.  The  Daily  Mail  man  on 
Stromness,  a supply  ship,  felt  equally 
peeved. 

504.  Could  you  tell  us  please  of  some 
example  when  the  Services  cleared  materi- 
als and  the  Ministry  censors  would  not? 
That  is  on  page  2 of  your  evidence. 

(Mr  McGowan ) There  were  quite  a few  of 
them  I had  on  the  way  down.  Let  us  just 
talk  about  Canberra  for  a moment.  For 
lack  of  any  more  material,  I covered  a 
honeymoon  couple  aboard  the  ship.  The 
Service  personnel  did  not  have  any  prob- 
lems about  that;  at  first  nor  did  the  P & O, 
because  they  were  their  employers,  and  at 
first  nor  did  the  Ministry  of  Defence  press 
officers,  all  of  whom  had  to  see  copy  if  it 
related  to  anybody  particularly  in  their 
area.  A P & O person  must  see  it  if  it 
relates  to  a P & O person.  Then  the  Royal 
Navy  Captain  of  Canberra  thought, 
because  I was  mentionnig  Canberra  and 
calling  it  a troop  ship,  this  was  not  allowed 
and  I could  not  do  it.  We  had  been  calling 
it  a troop  ship  for  about  two  weeks  but 
suddenly  we  could  not  call  it  a troop  ship 
any  more,  it  was  a ship,  I think  the  phrase 
was,  “requisitioned  to  transport  troops”.  I 
still  cannot  see  the  difference  but  there  you 
are.  The  copy  was  stopped  and  there  was  a 
heated  argument  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  and  finally  it  was  allowed  to  be  sent. 

505.  This  was  an  argument  between  you 
and  a Royal  Navy  captain  ? 

(Mr  McGowan ) The  argument  was 
transmitted  to  me  through  one  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  press  officers  and  then 
brought  back  to  the  Royal  Navy  captain. 

506.  Essentially  the  principals  were  you 
and  the  Royal  Navy  captain  ? 

(Mx  McGowan)  Yes  they  were. 

507.  Have  you  any  other  examples  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Quite  a few.  It  is  a case 

of  remembering  them.  I used  to  find  that 
frequently  when  I referred  to  paratroops, 
which  I was  attached  to  so  not  unnaturally 
t was  referring  to  them  quite  a lot,  in  all  my 
copy,  or  most  of  it,  that  I saw  latterly,  the 
word  “para”  was  taken  out,  leaving  the 
word  “troops”.  Since  they  had  been 
involved  in  some  conflicts  with  the 
Argentines  especially  Goose  Green — it  was 
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not  that  unit,  that  was  2 Para  who  had  been 
involved  in  fighting  with  the  Argentines — 
it  was  quite  clear  there  were  paratroopers 
there,  so  again  I could  not  see  the  point  of 
that.  There  were  various  other  things 
introduced  into  one’s  copy,  such  as 
“marine”  when  you  said  “paratroop”, 
which  made  a great  deal  of  difference, 
especially  to  the  paratroop. 

508.  You  have  had,  as  you  told  the 
Chairman  and  put  in  your  written  evidence, 
Mr  McGowan,  considerable  experience  in 
conflicts  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  I 
read  the  paragraph  on  page  3,  the  last  one 
in  section  (c)  of  your  written  evidence,  you 
got  better  assistance  from  the  Russians 
invading  Afghanistan  as  far  as  press 
relations  are  concerned  than  you  got  from 
the  United  Kingdom  authorities  in  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Is  that  a fair  summary  of 
what  you  are  saying? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Initially,  until  they 
changed  their  minds  and  did  not  give  us 
any  help  at  all,  that  is  true,  yes.  In  the  first 
couple  of  days  after  I got  into  Kabul  I was 
allowed  to  use  the  telephone  and  everybody 
else  was  but  we  were  not  supposed  to,  so 
they  cast  a blind  eye  on  that.  I was  briefed, 
albeit  in  a very  peremptory  manner,  in  the 
Kabul  Hotel,  which  was  their  headquarters. 
The  outgoing — that  is  not  the  word — the 
public  President  of  Afghanistan  _ gave 
several  press  conferences  and  we  did  get 
their  side,  albeit  their  version,  of  what  was 
going  on — not  necessarily  what  we  con- 
sidered to  be  the  truth  but  it  was  their 
version  of  it. 

509.  And  you  consider  those  facilities 
superior  to  those  you  got  from  the  British 
authorities? 

(Mr  McGowan)  I do  not  consider  them 
superior;  I do  not  consider  them  a lot 
worse. 

510.  You  speak  also  of  your  experience 
in  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  Could  you 
enlighten  the  Committee  a bit  more  about 
that? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Every  group  of  journa- 
lists would  go  to  the  headquarters  area, 
which  was  called  Beit  Sokolov,  near  Tel 
Aviv  and  would  be  assigned  an  escort 
officer— this  was  in  the  height  of  the  war — 
and  wherever  you  went  they  escorted  you, 
always  provided  that  you  were,  for  tactical 
reasons,  allowed  to  be  there,  and  even  when 
you  were  not  and  you  went  with  that  man 
he  would  ensure  the  best  way  he  could  that 
your  material  would  be  vetted,  because  they 
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had  censorship  there,  too,  and  transmitted 
to  London.  One  one  occasion  that  I think 
I mentioned,  on  the  Golan  Heights  prior  to 
a tank  battle  they  brought  up  a telephone 
truck  for  us  with  a link  through  to  their 
censor  in  Tel  Aviv,  which  was  also  a direct 
line  to  my  office  (which  was  then  the 
Evening  Standard),  and  we  were  allowed  to 
file  with  the  censor  listening  in  live  from 
there. 

511.  To  be  fair  to  the  British  authorities, 
the  logistics  problems  there  were  not  nearly 
so  difficult  as  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 

(Mr  McGowan ) No,  and  I think  I made 
that  point  in  the  evidence  early  on,  but  I 
cannot  believe,  and  I do  not  think  any  other 
journalist  there  can  believe,  that  after  a 
period  of  seven  weeks,  which  is  basically 
how  long  it  took  us  to  get  down  there, 
with  a very  long  stop-over  at  Ascension 
Island,  when  it  was  quite  clear  that  the 
press  were  not  particularly  happy  with  the 
way  they  were  going  to  be  able  to  transmit 
their  copy,  something  could  not  have  been 
done  about  it.  For  instance,  television  film 
never  got  back,  ever.  One  television  film 
was  put  on  a ship  from  the  Falkland 
Islands  to  Ascension  Island  and  somebody 
there  kindly  put  it  back  on  the  ship  and 
sent  it  off  to  the  Falkland  Islands  again. 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happened 
fairly  frequently. 

512.  Even  the  Tanzanian  army,  ap- 
parently, assigned  officers  to  escort  jour- 
nalists ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  That  is  right,  they  did. 

513.  In  the  case  of  Israel  and  Uganda, 
was  it  one  officer  per  journalist  or  group  of 
journalists? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Per  group. 

514.  On  a pro  rata  basis,  bearing  in 
mind  the  size  of  the  press  contingent  going 
to  the  Falkland  Islands,  to  have  comparable 
facilities  there  with  what  you  got  in  Israel 
and  Uganda,  for  example,  how  many 
officers  would  have  been  needed  to  be 
assigned  to  that  role? 

(Mr  McGowan)  I do  not  know,  but  on 
the  basis  on  which  they  worked,  which  was 
basing  themselves  by  and  large  on  Fear- 
less, probably  many  fewer  than  we  had.Had 
they  been  with  the  units  or  at  least  at  the 
brigade  area  anyway,  where  we  could  get 
back  to  them  and  talk  to  them,  you  would 
probably  have  needed  many  people,  but 
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the  way  they  operated  it,  I think  they 
could  have  managed  with  two,  one  with 
the  Naval  force  and  one  with  the  landing 
forces. 

515.  You  are  saying  there  could  have 
been  a saving  in  manpower  if  it  had  been 
better  allocated? 

(Mr  McGowan)  They  were  all  together. 
Speaking  to  one  Ministry  of  Defence  man 
aboard  Canberra  was  speaking  to  three. 
They  went  around  in  a pack. 

516.  Were  you  aware  of  any  order  for- 
bidding correspondents  to  go  into  Port 
Stanley  in  advance  of  the  troops? 

(Mr  McGowan)  I may  say  we  learnt  about 
it  after  we  had  tried  to  file  copy  and  been 
told  ten  hours  later  the  copy  had  not  been 
filed  because  of  an  apparent  news  black- 
out, which  did  not,  apparently  inhibit  the 
London  Standard  getting  copy  through, 
which  was  not  exclusive;  it  was  the  same  as 
the  rest.  To  this  day  I do  not  understand 
how  that  happened. 

517.  Were  you  from  time  to  time  given 
orders  that  you  could  not  go  to  certain 
places? 

(Mr  McGowan)  No. 

518.  Never? 

(Mr  McGowan)  I was  not  personally,  no. 
I was  with  a particular  unit.  In  other  units 
perhaps  that  was  possible.  I do  not  know. 

Mr  Mates 

519.  You  are  critical  of  the  press  officers. 
You  do  not  criticise  the  fact,  presumably, 
that  censorship  was  necessary? 

(Mr  McGowan)  No,  not  at  all.  It  was, 
for  security  reasons,  very  necessary. 

520.  Could  you  take  us  through  the 
various  stages  ? Let  us  leave  out  what  hap- 
pened on  the  way  to  Ascension,  but  after 
Ascension  did  you  find  any  tensions  or 
difficulties  in  filing  copy  between  Ascension 
and  arriving  in  the  South  Atlantic? 

(Mr  McGowan)  In  fairness,  no,  up  to  the 
radio  silence  point,  which  we  all  accepted, 
fair  enough.  I think  about  three  or  four 
days  after  leaving  Ascension  up  until  that 
point  more  and  more  restrictions  appeared 
to  be  being  put  upon  us  and  again  it 
involved  a Royal  Navy  captain  on 
Canberra,  who  was  often  at  odds  with 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  press  officers,  then 
you  would  have  an  Army  man  who  was,  in 
fact,  a Royal  Marine  officer,  who  was  also 
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assigned  to  vet  our  copy,  who  was  at  odds 
with  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  the  Royal 
flavy  captain,  and  in  the  middle  there  were 
a few  vague  efforts  to  get  some  words  back 
to  London  but  the  pressure  grew  and 
grew.  For  instance,  you  could  not  talk  to 
your'office  at  all,  it  had  to  be  telexed,  which 
made  life  very  difficult  for  the  radio  people, 
and  after  a while  they  relented  and  the 
radio  people  were  allowed  to  talk  to  a tape- 
recorder  but  not  to  their  news  desks.  All 
kinds  of  restrictions  were  put  on  us,  such 
as  we  could  not  mention  Ascension,  which 
we  had  left,  although  we  could  hear  it  all  in 
detail  on  the  World  Service.  They  knew  we 
had  been  there  and  sailed  from  there  be- 
cause they  did  tell  us  that  two  Argentinian 
ships  had  been  in  the  area  and  headed  off. 
Canberra  was  a fairly  unmistakable  ship. 
However,  that  was  not  a major  problem 
but  one  of  a series  of  problems. 

521.  So,  when  you  got  down  into  the 
area  you  disembarked  from  Canberra'! 

(Mr  McGowan)  To  Intrepid. 

522.  Did  you  join  3 Para  at  that  stage? 

(Mr  McGowan)  I disembarked  by  land- 
ing craft  to  Intrepid  with  3 Para. 

523.  And  you  had  been  assigned  to  stay 
with  3 Para? 

(Mr  McGowan)  That  is  right. 

524.  By  whom?  One  of  the  civilian  press 
officers  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  I think  a committee  of 
servicemen  and  the  press  officers.  Again  I 
think  it  came  out  of  the  hat.  I was  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  unit  I was  given.  I do 
not  think  anybody  was. 

525.  So  you  went  ashore  with  your  unit? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Yes. 

526.  When  did  you  next  see  one  of  the 
MoD  press  officers  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Two  weeks  later. 

527.  No-one  troubled  you  at  all  while 
you  were  on  the  Falklands  ? 

(Mr  McGowan ) No.  From  a distance 
they  did,  yes.  Our  copy  had  to  go  back  to 
them. 

528.  But  you  had  no  opportunity  of 
talking  or  discussion — 

(Mr  McGowan)  No,  none  whatsoever.  If 
you  stayed  by  the  unit,  which  was  the  idea 


and  precisely  why  we  were  there  anyway,  to 
be  in  a forward  position  and  report  the  war, 
you  did  not  make  daily  excursions  back  to 
Fearless. 

529.  They  never  came  forward? 

(Mr  McGowan)  They  never  came  forward 
except  when  the  big  push  for  Stanley  began. 
The  brigade  area  moved  up  first  to  Teal 
Inlet  and  one  press  officer  followed  by  a 
service  press  officer  from  the  Royal 
Marines  did  come  up  that  far. 

530.  To  brigade  headquarters? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Yes,  on  Teal  Inlet,  but 
until  that  time,  no. 

531.  Who  looked  after  you  within  the 
unit — the  same  officer  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Yes,  largely  the  same 
officer,  Captain  Bob  Derby  of  the  Para- 
chute Regiment. 

532.  And  he  was  there  all  the  time? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Yes,  he  was. 

533.  And  nothing  went  back  from  your 
unit — What  was  his  appointment  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  He  was  a captain  and  the 
air  officer,  the  adjutant’s  No.  2 in  charge  of 
anything  that  might  come  from  the  air. 

534.  So  nothing  left  you  without  having 
been  cleared  by  him? 

(Mr  McGowan)  That  is  right. 

535.  To  your  knowledge,  how  much 
division  of  opinion  was  there  as  to  the 
further  censorship  of  your  despatches 
before  they  were  allowed  to  leave  Fearless ? 
Were  you  able  to  pick  this  up  afterwards? 

(Mr  McGowan)  I think  it  was  very  con- 
fusing. Later  on  when  the  push  for  Stanley 
was  a hundred  percent  on,  units  were 
attacking  mountains  all  across  a very  long 
front.  I was  writing  about  that  and  it  was 
cleared  on  the  spot  and  it  would  go  back  to 
Fearless  and  be  cleared,  if  I was  lucky,  and 
get  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  be 
vetted  yet  again — a fairly  secure  system  by 
the  look  of  things.  It  was  stopped  for  24 
hours  and  so  was  that  of  other  journalists 
who  were  with  me  because  apparently  they 
did  not  want  any  reference  made  to 
Glamorgan  being  hit.  This  staggered  me  and 
staggered  some  of  the  other  people  because 
I did  not  know  the  Glamorgan  had  been  hit 
and  had  not  referred  to  it  at  all.  They 
assumed  I had,  they  had  not  read  the  copy. 
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It  was  held  up.  The  Argentinians  would 
have  worried  about  it,  they  knew  there  was 
this  advance  and  it  was  coming  for  them. 
There  was  no  particular  problem  there,  it 
was  cleared  on  the  spot,  but  that  copy  was 
stopped  purely  because  there  may  have 
been  a reference  to  Glamorgan  which  there 
was  not.  I did  not  know  about  Glamorgan . 

536.  Finally  you  refer  to  this  16-hour 
blackout  when  the  ceasefire  happened. 

(Mr  McGowan ) We  all  got  into  Port 
Stanley  with  various  units.  By  this  time  I 
had  nipped  across  to  another  mountain  and 
went  in  with  4/5  Commando.  I thought 
they  were  fighting  ahead  of  3 Para,  I was 
wrong,  but  I thought  that.  We  all  got  into 
Port  Stanley  about  the  same  time,  sat  down 
and  filed — the  usual  method.  We  asked  the 
brigadier  who  had  arrived  would  there  be  a 
helicopter  available  to  get  back  to  Fear- 
less? He  personally  made  sure  there  was. 
One  journalist  went  back  with  all  our  copy. 
The  next  day  it  was  all  checked  again  on  the 
spot — I think  the  brigadier  saw  some  of  it, 
so  he  would  have  been  in  a unique  position 
to  vet  copy  personally,  and  it  was  just 
victorious  troops  going  into  Port  Stanley, 
no  security  problem  at  all.  We  were  not 
mentioning  any  equipment  or  anything 
like  that,  Argentine  looting  or  anything 
like  that,  merely  a victorious  story,  the 
Union  Jack  being  raised  over  Port  Stanley. 
For  some  reason — I understand  one  of  the 
MoD  minders  misinterpreted  a signal-from 
CINCFLEET — all  but  one  version  of  that 
copy  was  not  sent  until  the  following  day 
when  the  whole  of  the  news  was  useless. 
One  piece  of  copy  was  sent  to  the  London 
Standard.  We  do  not  know  why  that  par- 
ticular piece  of  copy  was  sent  but  it  was.  It 
was  not,  as  they  said,  exclusive.  It  was  the 
same  as  ours — written  differently,  I grant 
you ; the  content  would  have  been  the  same, 
more  or  less. 

537.  Do  you  know  what  the  content  of 
that  signal  was  or  who  it  was  who  allegedly 
misinterpreted  it? 

(Mr  McGowan)  The  name  of  the  man 
who  misinterpreted  it  was  Martin  Helm. 

Mr  George 

538.  Dr  Gilbert  asked  about  your  ex- 
perience in  various  places.  You  mentioned 
Vietnam.  How  would  you  compare  the 
facilities  available  to  you  in  Vietnam  with 
those  in  the  Falkland  Islands? 

(Mr  McGowan ) It  is  difficult  to  do  this. 


This  particular  war  was  unlike  any  other  in 
so  far  as  you  were  with  your  unit,  you 
could  not  just  pop  back  to  the  local  Inter- 
continental Hotel  and  file  the  copy,  you 
lived  in  the  trenches.  What  happened  with 
the  Americans  was  that  you  would  go  to 
fire  base  and  would  report  what  happened 
and  stay  over  a day  or  so.  Every  facility 
would  be  made  to  get  you  back,  in  my  case, 
to  Saigon  where  all  the  facilities  for  further 
briefing  and  communications  were.  The 
point  I was  making  earlier  was  that  the 
facilities  for  briefings  were  there  and 
thorough  briefings  were  given. 

539.  Was  there  any  evidence  that  your 
material  was  censored  out  of  Vietnam? 

(Mr  McGowan ) I think  in  any  situation  of 
war  it  is  always  censored  to  a degree.  It 
would  be  censored,  I think,  in  so  much  as 
what  I was  told  in  the  briefing  may  not 
always  have  been  completely  true,  but  my 
copy  as  such  was  never  blue-pencilled. 

540.  We  have  an  impression  that  the 
degree  of  censorship  appeared  to  be  less  in 
Vietnam  than  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 

(Mr  McGowan)  That  is  right.  If  you  did 
by  chance  find  out  something  that  would 
have  a detrimental  effect  on  security,  then 
in  no  uncertain  terms  they  told  you  you 
could  not  send  it.  That  was  rare. 

541 . I know  it  is  rather  esoteric  to  discuss 
the  meaning  of  truth,  but  were  you  fed 
information  you  subsequently  or  at  that 
time  believed  to  be  incorrect  ? 

(Mr  McGowan ) Yes. 

542.  Can  you  give  examples  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  There  are  a few  we  were 
told.  I was  not  at  Bluff  Cove  when 
Galahad  and  Tristram  were  hit.  I was  some 
three  or  four  miles  inland  and  could  not  see 
it.  But  one  of  our  following  men  from  the 
Glasgow  Herald  had  been  sent  back  to 
Fearless  with  exposure  and  some  of  the 
casualties  were  taken  aboard  Fearless.  At 
that  time  we  had  been  told  the  casualties 
were  minimal  and  they  did  not  want  us  to 
write  about  it  anyway.  Then  they  relented 
and  said  “Since  you  were  there  you  can 
write  about  it.  Here  is  a bit  of  briefing. 
Casualties  are  still  minimal.”  We  heard  on 
the  World  Service  about  five,  six  or  seven 
hours  later — maybe  longer  than  that, 
during  the  night — that  there  were  upwards 
of  50  dead.  Now,  those  casualties  were 
being  taken  aboard  where  the  censors  were. 
It  must  have  been  known  that  casualties 
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were  not  minimal.  On  other  occasions  we 
were  told  the  Argentinians  did  not  have 
very  good  food  and  dysentery  was  rife  and 
they  were  eating  cats  and  dogs,  and  one 
hapless  soldier  apparently  even  took  a bone 
off  a dog.  We  were  not  entirely  convinced 
that  this  was  true  so  we  did  not  write  about 
it.  When  we  got  into  Port  Stanley  or  any  of 
the  positions  overrun  like  Two  Sisters,  and 
Harriet,  it  was  clearly  untrue.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  dysentery,  the  food  they  left 
behind  when  they  fled  was  on  balance 
better  than  British  Army  food,  which  was 
not  bad — but  it  was  better  than  that. 

543.  Who  fed  you  that  information? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Again  this  was  fed  to  us 

by  people  aboard.  The  cats  and  dogs  were 
earlier  on  — that  was  aboard  Canberra , 
then  Ministry  of  Defence  or  Royal  Marine 
press  officers  on  the  ground. 

544.  Were  you  ever  taken  to  the  wrong 
place,  taken  to  a place  where  you  feel  you 
would  not  be  able  to  see  what  you  might 
want  to  have  seen  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  No,  I was  not  personally 
—I  know  others  were — because  I was 
with  a particularly  good  unit.  I think  that 
may  be  showing  through.  I am  quite 
pleased  I was  with  them.  They  were  always 
very  good  to  me,  always  in  the  forward 
position,  if  there  was  anything  I wished  and 
they  had  the  time. 

646.  Some  people  have  said  there  was 
delay  in  bringing  journalists  ashore  quickly. 
I find  this  quite  difficult  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  some  seven  weeks  to  prepare 
for  the  landing.  Would  you  like  to  comment 
on  whether  the  delay  was  unnecessarily 
long? 

(Mr  McGowan)  There  were  two  separate 
forces,  the  Naval  force  and  the  landing 
forces.  There  was  no  such  delay  with  the 
landing  forces,  they  went  ashore  with  their 
assault  troops  from  various  ships  with  the 
leading  companies;  but  with  the  Naval 
forces  (and  tins  was  in  my  view  reprehens- 
ible) they  were  kept  aboard  their  ships.  On 
many  occasions  they  were  not  allowed  up 
on  deck  to  see  air  raids,  which  they  really 
did  want  to  see.  When  finally  they  were 
sent  ashore  three  of  them — no,  four,  the 
Times,  Guardian,  Sun  and  Daily  Star- 
arrived  at  Port  San  Carlos  just  after  an  air 
raid.  They  did  not  have  the  equipment  to 
survive,  they  did  not  have  the  clothing  they 


would  have  needed  to  survive  the  appalling 
weather  there.  They  were  left  four  days  so 
they  missed  the  landing  and  a marine  major 
from  the  former  8901  Naval  Party,  who  was 
in  fact  in  the  Falklands  leading  the  replace- 
ment party  when  the  Argentinians  invaded, 
not  out  of  any  officious  attitude  ordered 
them  back  to  the  ships  quite  simply  because 
they  may  well  have  died  if  they  had  not 
gone  back,  they  could  not  have  survived  the 
weather. 


Mr  Conlan 

546.  You  say  on  page  4 of  your  letter  in 
the  third  paragraph  from  the  end  that  the 
BBC  World  Service  broadcast  the  fact  that 
battle  had  been  joined  at  Goose  Green 
before  fighting  had  begun. 

(Mr  McGowan)  Yes. 

547.  Can  you  elaborate  on  that,  please? 

(Mr  McGowan)  The  report  we  heard  on  a 

radio  in  a house  at  one  of  the  settlements 
was  the  BBC  World  Service — when  I say 
this  I do  not  exclusively  refer  to  them,  it 
could  have  been  anybody  else  back  here. 
The  only  source  we  had  was  the  World 
Service.  All  that  we  could  hear  them 
mentioning  was  “We  have  been  told  there 
was  to  be  a battle”  or  “there  is  a battle  on 
at  Goose  Green”.  I did  not  know  at  that 
point  in  time  that  was  not  the  case  because 
I was  trying  myself  to  get  to  Goose  Green, 
as  indeed  I think  was  every  other  journalist 
there.  We  could  not  get  there  because  every 
helicopter  was  tasked,  we  were  told,  to  get 
supplies,  ammunition  and  so  on  to  the 
jump-off  area  for  Darwin  and  Goose 
Green,  but  it  is  beyond  a shadow  of  doubt 
that  reference  to  Goose  Green  and  the  fact 
that  there  was  or  was  going  to  be  a battle 
there,  or  an  action  there,  was  broadcast  on 
the  World  Service  before  it  happened  or 
before  the  main  battle  began. 

548.  How  can  you  be  sure  of  that?  You 
were  with  3 Para  on  the  northern  flank  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  2 Para  was  at  Goose 
Green. 

549.  Advancing  towards  Teal  Inlet? 

(Mr  McGowan)  No,  we  were  at  Teal 

Inlet,  just  getting  to  the  inlet. 

550.  That,  as  I understand  it,  is  a long 
way  from  Goose  Green  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Yes,  it  is  the  north 
central  part  of  the  island. 
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551.  So  how  could  you  be  sure  when  you 
heard  this  broadcast  in  this  particular  house 
that  the  battle  had  not,  in  fact,  started  ? 

(Mr  McGowan ) Because  the  units  of  42 
Commando  were  with  us  and  42  Com- 
mando were  pulled  out  by  helicopter  to 
reinforce  2 Para  and  they  were  sent  in  and 
2 Para  then  was  at  a house  called  Camilla 
House,  X think,  which  is  about  2 km  away 
from  Darwin  and  Goose  Green,  from  the 
isthmus.  They  were  sent  to  back  up  2 Para 
then.  2 Para  had  only  just  begun  then- 
action  , so  it  was  quite  clear  to  me  and  every- 
body else  there  that  the  battle  was  by  no 
means  over  or  even  fully  joined. 

552.  The  general  level  of  criticism  we 
have  been  hearing  for  days  now  is  that  the 
censorship  was  too  harsh  or  too  heavy  and, 
in  many  cases,  unnecessary.  How  do  you 
think  a story  of  this  kind  could  have  been 
used,  in  view  of  the  very  heavy  censorship 
that  applied  there? 

(Mr  McGowan)  I do  not  know  the  answer 
to  that  because  that  will  have  happened  in 
London  and  I have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
was  happening  in  London  while  we  were  in 
the  Falkland  Islands.  I did  know  from 
various  senior  officers  that  there  was  great 
anger,  that  the  material  was  sensitive  and 
they  stopped  us  from  filing  it,  quite  rightly, 
prior  to  its  being  released  in  London.  There 
was  enormous  unhappiness  among  senior 
Army  officers  and  in  the  ranks  listening 
to  radios  at  the  time.  It  happened  again  at 
Mount  Kent,  in  the  action  on  Mount  Kent, 
on  the  slopes  of  it.  The  action  was  by  no 
means  over.  It  was  nothing  like  the  scale  of 
Goose  Green  but  we  were  not  allowed  to 
mention  it.  Again  we  did  not  mind  that  too 
much;  it  made  sense.  There  were  people 
being  killed.  So,  we  did  not  mention  it. 
That  night  again  it  was  on  the  World 
Service  that  Mount  Kent  had  been  taken.  It 
had  not  been  then.  On  another  mountain 
top  I watched  Moody  Brook,  the  forward 
position  of  Command  8901,  being  shelled 
by  us.  We  were  told  we  could  not  report 
this.  We  found  it  preposterous  because  the 
Argentinians  must  have  been  aware  that 
they  were  being  shelled  but  we  could  not 
report  it. 

Mr  Patten 

553.  Were  you  given  any  briefings  on  the 
logistics  when  you  were  on  the  way  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  I was  given  briefings 
there,  very  good  briefings,  about  what  I 
might  expect  in  the  Falkland  Islands  in 


[ Continued 


relation  to  terrain,  climate,  locations  of 
various  settlements,  the  difficulties  of 
moving  from  one  area  of  population  to 
another.  I was  not  given  any  military 
briefings,  anything  about  planning  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature. 

554.  You  were  given  those  by  officers  of 
3 Para? 

(Mr  McGowan ) No,  I was  not  with  3 
Para  then.  I was  with  the  Commando 
logistics  regiment  on  my  way  down  to 
Ascension  Island  and  they  had  video  films 
made,  all  very  thorough,  by  people  who  had 
been  Royal  Marines  and  who  had  been  in 
the  Falkland  Islands  before,  which  were 
shown  to  all  the  troops  so  that  they  them- 
selves would  have  an  idea  of  what  was 
ahead  of  them,  and  there  was  no  objection 
to  our  sitting  in  on  these  briefings,  so  they 
were  very  useful. 

555.  That  was  on  the  logistics? 

(Mr  McGowan)  That  is  right. 

556.  What  about  when  you  transferred 
to  Canberra  l 

(Mr  McGowan)  The  same.  We  were  given 
detailed  briefings  of  what  we  might  expect 
to  endure  on  the  Falkland  Islands.  We 
were  told  by  various  units,  including  our 
own  when  assigned,  what  would  be  re- 
quired of  us  to  survive,  what  we  would  need 
to  do. 

557.  And  those  briefings  were  given  by 
Army  officers? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Yes,  Army  or  Marine 
officers. 

558.  You  had  no  Naval  briefings  on  the 
way  down? 

(Mr  McGowan)  No.  I am  sure  people 
with  the  Naval  force  got  Naval  briefings 
because  we  were  with  the  landing  forces,  so 
it  was  more  interesting  to  us  to  be  given 
Marine  or  Army  briefings. 

559.  You  were  quite  happy  with  those 
briefings  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Yes.  They  probably 
saved  several  lives,  if  the  truth  were  known. 

560.  When  you  landed  and  were  operat- 
ing with  3 Para  did  you  ever  feel  you  were 
rather  a burden  for  them  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  I think  I felt  that  just 
about  every  day,  yes,  but  they  certainly  did 
not  show  it.  I had  to  dig  my  own  trench, 
cook  all  my  own  food,  carry  some  of  their 
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mortar  bombs  for  them— and  lost  2 stone 
in  weight  in  doing  so!  I thought  I was  a 
burden  because  they  were  highly-trained 
people  in  a very  dangerous  situation  and  I 
was  in  every  respect  a passenger,  though 
they  did  not  resent  that.  They  did  not  think 

I was  a burden;  I did. 

561.  These  press  officers  from  the  MoD, 
when  you  argued  with  them  about  copy 
they  had  censored,  how  did  they  reply? 
Did  they  tell  you  they  were  under  instruc- 
tions from  London  not  to  let  this  or  that 
information  through? 

(Mr  McGowan)  That  is  right.  There  was 
always  a mysterious  man  with  CINC- 
FLEET  or  hiding  in  the  bowels  of  the  MoD 
who  had  sent  them  a message,  but  they 
would  not  say  what  he  said  on  that  par- 
ticular day.  It  was  somebody  in  London  or 
Northwood  who  told  them  to  do  it.  It  often 
contradicted  what  the  captain  of  Canberra 
had  been  told,  apparently. 

562.  Do  you  think  from  the  way  they 
answered  you  were  not  sure  whether  they 
had  been  given  instructions  or  not  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  No,  I think  there  were 
signals  between  Canberra , Northwood 
and  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  I have  no 
idea  what  was  said.  One  signal,  for  in- 
stance, said  we  could  not  in  any  way  refer 
to  persons  in  detail,  which  somewhat 
inhibits  you  if  you  are  writing  about  a par- 
ticular person,  so  for  a while  we  fought  and 
kicked  about  that  and  then  stopped  doing 
it  because  it  was  futile.  Then  they  produced 
several  people  for  us  to  interview  and  do 
profiles  on.  When  we  said,  “We  cannot  do 
it,”  they  said,  “It  was  lifted  two  days  ago,” 
but  they  had  not  told  us  that. 

563.  Where  do  you  think  things  like  the 
“cats  and  dogs”  story  came  from  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  I wish  I knew.  We  do 
know  that  the  excuse  would  be  that  we  had 
our  special  forces  already  ashore,  not  only 
on  South  Georgia  but  on  East  Island  as 
well.  I am  not  suggesting  for  a moment 
that  these  reports  came  from  them  but  I 
would  imagine  the  impression  they  were 
trying  to  give  to  us  was  possibly  that  is 
where  these  reports  did  come  from.  We  did 
not  believe  them  from  the  word  go,  so  it 
is  slightly  academic. 

564.  But  the  stories  were  principally 
coming  from  whom — the  MoD  press 
officers? 


(Mr  McGowan)  Yes,  who  in  turn  had 
their  own  briefings  with  military  personnel 
during  the  day  aboard  the  ships  anyway. 

565.  Talking  about  the  special  forces  and 
the  transmission  of  copy  and  pictures  from 
the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  Ministry  of 
Defence,  you  say:  “I  know  of  one  sensitive 
British  unit  which  carried  such  means  on 
their  backs.”  I think  we  do  as  well.  Did  you 
think  any  of  your  colleagues  were  able  to 
transmit  material  in  that  way  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  It  became  common 
knowledge  that  one  did.  When  I say 
“common  knowledge"  it  may  be  no  more 
than  gossip,  as  far  as  I am  concerned, 
because  I do  not  know  for  a fact  that  this 
did  happen,  but  I am, told  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  London  Standard  was  able 
on  one  occasion  to  file  copy  through  this 
means.  As  I say,  it  is  hearsay  but  it  was 
common  knowledge. 

566.  When  you  say  that  one  major  slice 
of  copy  was  allowed  through  to  the  London 
Standard  concerning  the  victory  at  Port 
Stanley,  do  you  think  that  was  just  an 
accident? 

(Mr  McGowan ) I do  not  think  so,  no.  I 
cannot  see  how  it  could  be.  The  law  of 
averages,  I am  sure,  would  dictate  that 
about  13  or  14  other  versions  of  the  same 
story  cannot  all  be  in  a security  sense 
wrong  and  only  one  got  out.  Coincidentally, 
the  one  who  took  the  copy  back  is  the  one 
who  got  his  copy  out. 

567.  There  were  13  or  14  stories  which 
were  blocked  on  the  misinterpretation  of  a 
signal  from  MoD  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  Yes,  what  I considered 
and  we  all  took  later  to  be  a misinter- 
pretation of  the  signal. 

568.  And  one  story  got  out  because  it 
was  taken  back  by  hand  ? 

(Mr  McGowan)  That  person  took  all  our 
copy  back.  That  is  nothing  unusual.  That 
is  the  way  it  was  done  quite  often.  If  one 
person  was  going  back  personally  to  Fear- 
less he  would  take  everybody  else’s  copy 
and  it  was  always  sent.  I am  not  suggesting 
foul  play  but  coincidentally  it  was  his  copy 
that  got  through  and  not  ours. 

569.  An  unfortunate  accident  for  you  ? 
(Mr  McGowan)  Very  unfortunate.  That 

was  the  climax  of  the  entire  trip. 

Chairman:  Mr  McGowan,  thank  you  for 
coming  and  being  so  frank  with  us. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  GUARDIAN  [DF8,  1981-82] 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  submit  a memorandum  on  public  information  during 
the  Falkland  crisis,  and  my  apologies  for  its  late  delivery.  Our  problem  has  been  that 
several  of  the  people  most  closely  concerned  have  been  on  holiday  or  (like  our  correspon- 
dent in  the  Falklands)  recuperating  from  exposure.  Unhappily  that  means  that  the  answers 
to  your  questions  may  not  be  as  full  as  we  could  have  wished. 

I would  like,  too,  to  put  one  personal  point  to  the  Committee : simply  that  though  media 
coverage  of  the  crisis  was  undoubtedly  of  significance — and  for  a brief  while  made  central 
by  the  Government’s  publicised  feeling  that  ‘we  were  losing  the  information  war’— that 
nevertheless  I at  no  stage  felt  it  to  be  the  be-all-and-end-all  of  a fighting  war  where  many 
lives  were  at  stake.  Concentration  on  matters  of  coverage  can  easily — especially  in  news- 
papers and  television — give  the  impression  that  the  media  are  totally  self-absorbed  in 
censorship,  access  and  other  problems.  Those  were  and  are  problems : but  we  tried  hard  in 
our  dealings  with  Whitehall  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  were  many,  many  other 
problems. 

Our  responses  to  your  questions  would  be: 

Accreditation  The  arrangements  for  accrediting  correspondents  to  the  Task  Force  were 
rushed  and  confused.  Initially  only  a very  few  number  of  correspondents  were  chosen  by  a 
non-consultative  ballot  held  by  the  Director  of  the  N.P.A.  in  his  back  garden  in  Essex  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  When,  throughout  that  Sunday,  it  became  evident  that  taking  (we  think) 
six  correspondents  only  with  the  Task  Force  was  not  a viable  or  sensible  means  of  pro- 
ceeding, Downing  Street  stepped  in  to  increase  the  number  and  to  resolve  the  Navy’s 
reported  dilemma  of  choosing  between  “pens  or  bayonets”.  At  the  end  of  a very  hectic 
Sunday,  efforts  from  this  office  had  succeeded  in  getting  one  correspondent  aboard  the 
Invincible.  But  he  had  literally  only  four  or  five  hours  notice  to  get  to  Portsmouth,  and 
some  of  the  hardships  he  endured  later  on  the  Falklands  stem  from  the  inadequacy  of  the 
kit  that  could  be  gathered  together,  without  military  advice,  in  the  short  space  of  time.  We 
understood  the  difficulties  and  the  haste.  Nevertheless,  the  Navy  and  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  clearly  had  no  initial  policy  on  the  accrediting  of  Task  Force  correspondents  and 
many  later  difficulties — including,  from  the  television  angle,  the  absence  of  means  of 
transmitting  pictures  home  — might  have  been  sorted  out  at  that  early  stage  had  there  been 
a clearer  system  of  priorities  and  more  evidence  of  thought  as  the  business  of  getting  the 
Fleet  to  sea  was  undertaken. 

Censorship  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  effectiveness  and  consistency  of  vetting 
copy  and  transmitting  dispatches  left  very  much  to  be  desired,  at  least  from  a newspaper 
point  of  view.  Whilst  the  Fleet  was  steaming  south,  and  in  the  days  before  the  landing  at 
Port  San  Carlos,  there  were  acute  disparities  between  the  facilities  offered  and  the  criteria 
applied  on  board  the  various  journalist-carrying  ships  of  the  Task  Force.  Once  ashore,  the 
balance  of  copy  home  from  individual  correspondents  varied  hugely.  Some  journalists, 
like  our  own,  filed  regularly  but  saw  very  little  of  that  copy  reach  London.  Others,  like 
Max  Hastings,  seemed  to  have  had  a much  happier  experience.  Some  of  this  can  undoubted- 
ly be  explained  by  the  varying  logistical  geographical  sitings  on  land,  but  some  of  it  also 
stems  from  the  differing  helpfulness  shown  by  the  units  with  which  they  were  working. 
The  censorship  arrangements  imposed  in  London,  moreover,  apart  from  the  delay  that 
they  caused,  also  brought  some  irritation  at  the  inconsistencies  of  the  criteria  laid  down.  I 
enclose  just  one  example  of  this  inconsistency.  As  can  be  seen  from  this  piece  of  censored 
pool  copy,  some  references  to  the  paratroop  regiment  were  deleted  whilst  others  weren’t. 
The  Ministry  seemed  perfectly  happy  to  include  references  to  certain  kinds  of  weather 
conditions,  for  instance,  whilst  deleting  information  about  the  guards  grumbling  about 
their  food.  We  found  it,  at  the  time,  very  hard  to  understand  how  the  Argentinians  could 
have  been  helped  by  such  small  deletions. 


Briefings  Again,  the  briefing  arrangements  weren’t  initially  satisfactory,  although  there 
was  some  improvement  later.  The  formal  diplomatic  briefings  from  Ian  McDonald,  aimed 
at  international  audience,  should  have  been  combined  from  the  start  with  the  off-the- 
record  briefing  of  British  defence  correspondents.  It  was  sometimes  the  lack  of  real  informs- 
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tion  that  led  to  speculation  about  tactics  which  was  interpreted  by  correspondents  on  the 
spot  as  the  MoD  “leaking”  military  secrets.  That  situation  was  ameliorated  as  the  cam- 
paign wore  on,  but  the  Permanent  Secretary  at  the  Ministry’s  advice  to  editors — that  he 
didn’t  mind  speculation  as  long  as  it  wasn’t  correct  speculation— showed  some  of  the 
initial  difficulties,  since  there  was  absolutely  no  means  of  telling  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong.  Correspondents  with  the  Task  Force  have  reported  a good  deal  of  anger  there  at 
some  of  the  material  emanating  from  Whitehall.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  frequently 
galling  in  London  to  find  Ministry  information  being  overtaken  on  the  nine  or  ten  o’clock 
television  news  by  direct  reportage  from  the  broadcast  reporters  on  the  spot. 

D Notices  This  paper  subscribes  to  the  ‘D’  Notice  system  and  was  of  course  mindful  of 
their  injunctions  throughout.  I,  as  Editor,  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  be  in  contact  with 
Admiral  Ash  during  the  crisis.  Richard  Norton-Taylor,  our  Whitehall  correspondent,  was 
in  contact  and  I give  you  his  comments  at  this  stage:  “I  contacted  Admiral  Ash  a couple  of 
times  to  ask  him  how  the  ‘D’  Notice  system  was  operating  during  the  crisis.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  told  me  that  editors  had  been  asked  “to  ease  off”  on  the  question  of  how  third 
countries,  and  especially  Chile,  were  helping  Britain.  The  next  day  he  phoned  up  to  apolo- 
gise. The  Mail  and  other  papers  that  morning  had  given  considerable  space  to  speculation 
about  what  British  forces  were  up  to  in  southern  Chile.  Admiral  Ash  felt  bad  about  this,  not 
so  much  because  he  was  irritated  by  the  reports,  but  because  he  assumed  (wrongly  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned)  that  the  Guardian  had  not  included  a similar  report  because  of  his  earlier 
phone  conversation  with  me. 

Many  dispatches  had  been  cleared  by  Admiral  Ash  before  they  were  annotated  by  the 
MoD  clearance  officers  (serving  military  officers  attached  to  the  MoD  press  office).  What 
was  the  practical  status  of  their  comments,  let  alone  of  the  ‘D’  Notice  system?  I suggest  that 
all  the  different  and  confusing  pressures — unofficial  and  official — on  the  media  contributed 
directly  to  the  disputes  between  the  force  commanders  and  the  MoD  in  London.  Equally, 
they  muddy  the  waters,  preventing  a clear  and  sensible  discussion  about  the  real  need  not  to 
report  details  about  military  operations  if,  by  doing  so,  lives  would  really  be  at  risk. 

Because  the  media  could  not  be  specific,  and  because  of  arguments  between  the  military 
top  brass  and  Mr.  Knott,  the  MoD  in  fact  encouraged  the  kind  of  unnecessary  alarm  to 
next  of  kin  that  it  said  it  was  trying  to  avoid.  For  example,  Mr.  Knott  announced  for  the 
evening  television  news  one  night  that  a ship  had  been  hit.  The  name  of  the  ship — HMS 
Coventry — was  not  released  until  the  following  evening,  after  the  Evening  Standard,  for 
instance,  had  mentioned  three  different  ships,  including  the  Coventry 

Comparison  with  other  conflicts  I think  the  response  of  our  Defence  Correspondent, 
David  Fairhall,  provides  the  individual  answer  to  this  question  with  which  others  amongst 
us,  who  have  covered  wars,  would  totally  subscribe.  “The  British  were  instinctively  more 
secretive  than  other  military  authorities  I have  dealt  with,  eg.  the  Israelis,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Americans  and  the  Iraqis,  particularly  when  you  remember  that  we  report  other  wars  as 
foreigners.  On  the  other  hand  the  MoD  was  usually  honest  within  its  cautious— sometimes 
ludicrously  cautious — limits.” 

Means  of  communication  The  technical  means  were  extremely  limited.  One  could 
transmit  short  service  messages  to  one’s  correspondents,  especially  while  they  were  at  sea, 
but  the  heavy  bulk  of  traffic  to  and  from  Invincible  apparently  made  this  a very  frail 
means  of  communication.  The  correspondents  were  largely  isolated  from  their  offices. 
And  that  particularly  applied  once  they  were  on  land.  One  curious  problem,  to  which  I 
have  never  satisfactorily  received  an  answer,  arose  shortly  before  the  landing  at  Port  San 
Carlos,  when  in  a single  afternoon  we  received  a telephone  call  from  Gareth  Parry  on 
Invincible,  a very  useful  call  which  enabled  us  to  brief  him  for  the  first  time  on  the  events 
in  London  during  the  period  that  the  Fleet  had  been  sailing  south,  after  which  I later 
received  a call  from  Commander  Nicholls,  an  education  officer  with  the  Fleet,  who 
gave  out  telephone  and  telex  numbers  via  the  Inmarsat  satellite  which  he  said  could  hence- 
forth be  used  for  the  sending  of  regular  overnight  messages  to  correspondents  and  for 
checking  on  particular  points  of  copy.  When  we  tried  to  use  this  telex  number,  we  found 
it  out  of  order,  and  the  telephone  number  he  gave  equally  proved  a dud  one.  Commander 
Nicholls,  however,  is  a genuine  officer  and  was,  Gareth  Parry  now  tells  us,  performing 
many  helpful  duties  with  the  Fleet.  It  seems  that  the  Ministry  was  not  anxious  that  this 
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additional  service  to  correspondents  be  provided  and  that  the  telex  and  telephone  links 
of  which  he  talked  were  summarily  discontinued.  We  found  this  both  mysterious  at  the 
time  and  unhelpful  in  later  days  as  the  difficulties  of  communication  bulked  over  larger. 

Facilities  Gareth  Parry  talks  highly  of  much  of  the  help  and  comradeship  offered  by 
individual  units  on  the  Falklands  and  with  the  Fleet.  But  inter-service  rivalries,  penalising 
those  correspondents  who  had  journeyed  down  with  the  Navy,  were  clearly  a severe 
impediment  once  the  focus  of  battle  switched  to  the  land.  And  the  way  Gareth  was  left  to 
fend  for  himself,  without  kit  and  subject  to  the  extremes  of  climate,  doesn’t  entirely  make 
us  able  to  feel  that  much  care  or  attention  was  devoted  even  to  the  safety  of  particular 
journalists. 

Publication  of  sensitive  material  In  a war,  when  lives  were  at  risk,  it  was  clearly  extra- 
ordinarily necessary  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  care.  Much  of  the  speculation  was  left 
to  our  Defence  Correspondent,  who  was  the  man  best  qualified  to  see  what  could  reason- 
ably be  published.  I include  here  David  Fairhall’s  own  account  of  a couple  of  incidents: 
“Two  instances  in  which  we  exercised  a degree  of  self-censorship  for  purely  military 
reasons  were  our  treatment  of  the  South  Georgia  operation  and  the  unexploded  bombs. 
Contrary  to  what  our  own  correspondent  on  the  spot  evidently  believed,  the  Argentinians’ 
fusing  problems  were  not  to  my  knowledge  publicised  in  London.  I personally  refrained 
from  writing  about  several  unexploded  bombs  because  they  had  not  been  reported  from 
the  spot.  I also  avoided  describing  the  technical  problem  involved,  although  I was  briefed 
on  it  after  making  specific  inquiries.” 

I myself,  too,  was  at  one  stage  in  touch  with  the  Ministry  shortly  before  the  South 
Georgia  landing,  in  order  to  get  their  response  to  American  reports  that  some  of  the  Fleet 
had  hived  off  and  was  heading  for  South  Georgia.  We  were  at  all  times,  however  fairly, 
attempting  to  steer  a reasonable  course.  But  that  did  provide  many  problems.  Had  we 
known,  for  instance,  that  the  two  MoD  briefings  seeking  to  dispel  the  thought  that  there 
would  be  one  big  invasion  of  East  Falkland  were  in  fact  propaganda  disinformation,  then 
we  would  undoubtedly  have  faced  a difficult  dilemma.  This  was  a clear  instance  in  which 
the  lobby  system  was  used  to  plant  a misleading  story  in  order  to  delude  the  enemy.  As 
much  was  admitted  at  the  Ministry  shortly  afterwards.  That  poses  a hard  choice  for  news- 
papers which  must  rely,  day  in  and  day  out,  on  their  readers’  perception  that  they  are  not 
propaganda  organs. 

General  conclusion  I think  the  Falklands  episode,  perhaps  understandably,  revealed 
extreme  difficulties  and  unpreparedness  in  the  organisation.  Many  newspapers  have  their 
own  views  on  what  should  be  done,  but— apart  from  endorsing  the  comments  put  to  you 
by  Mr.  Chipp  of  the  Press  Association,  I would  prefer  to  await  the  Committee’s  findings, 
based  on  a wide  range  of  perspectives,  rather  than  build  a narrow  thesis  on  the  situation 
merely  as  we  saw  it. 

12th  July  1982  Peter  Preston,  Editor 
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APPENDIX 

Example  of  a Censored  Dispatch 

1.  MoD  Notes  to  Editors 

This  piece  contains  considerable  information  which  would  be  of  great 
interest  and  help  to  the  enemy.  We  therefore  ask  you  to  omit  all 
specific  references  to  type  of  unit,  name  of  CO  and  especially 
to  5 Inf  Bde  and  its  units.  I have  square  bracketed  all  we 
should  like  removed. 

We  also  ask  you  to  omit  Para  3.  Again  this 
information  would  be  very  useful  to  the  enemy. 

On  the  question  of  repatriation,  this  was  written  before  the  matter 
had  been  raised  earlier  this  week.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  repatriate  the  bodies  where  that  is  the  wish  of  NOK  and  we 
would  prefer  that  the  comment  at  2 is  omitted  as  it  could 
rekindle  the  worries  of  the  bereaved. 

Lt  Col.  Stephenson 
D40930Ja 


2.  Text  of  dispatch 


EX  SHIRLEY  PRO  NEWS  DESK  DATELINE : AJAX 
BAY,  EAST  FALKLAND,  FRIDAY 
COUNTDOWN  TO  STANLEY 
SUNDAY:  [THE  ADVANCE  PARTY  OF  5 
INFANTRY  BRIGADE  STEPS  ASHORE  AT  PORT 
SAN  CARLOS  TODAY.  THEIR  ARRIVAL  FREES 
US  TO  PUSH  FORWARD.  THEY  ARE  TO 
GARRISON  THE  BRIDGEHEAD  AND  SUPPORT 
THE  PARATROOPERS  PUSHING  EAST  FROM 
GOOSE  GREEN  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  THRUST 
TOWARDS  STANLEY.]  NOW  [THE 
MARINES]  CAN  MOVE  THROUGH  ON  THE 
NORTHERLY  AND  CENTRAL  APPROACHES.  AT 
FIRST  DARK,  ONE  [MARINE  COMMANDO] 

UNIT  IS  HELICOPTERED  FROM  PORT  SAN 
CARLOS  TO  MOUNT  KENT,  THE  450  METRE 
HIGH  PINNACLE  DOMINATING  THE  CAPITAL. 
THEY  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  INSTALLED  LAST 
NIGHT  BUT  BAD  WEATHER  PREVENTED  THEM 
FROM  LANDING.  AFTER  AN  HOUR  IN  THE  AIR, 
THEY  WERE  FORCED  TO  TURN  BACK.  ANOTHER 
[COMMANDO]  UNIT  MARCHES  FROM 
DOUGLAS  SETTLEMENT  TO  TEAL  INLET.  IT  IS 
AN  ARDUOUS  HIKE.  THEY  ARRIVE 
EXHAUSTED  AND  SHORT  OF  RATIONS. 


TROOPS 
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THEIR  STOCK  OF  HEXAMINE  COOKERS  IS 
TOTALLY  EXHAUSTED.  MEANWHILE,  A 
SECOND  DETACHMENT  [OF  PARAS]  PRESSES 
FORWARD  FROM  TEAL  INLET.  THEIR  EPIC 
OVERNIGHT  MARCH  TO  TEAL  FROM  PORT 
SAN  CARLOS  LAST  FRIDAY  IS  ALREADY  PART 
OF  THE  WAR  MYTHOLOGY.  THE  30-MILE 
FORCED  MARCH,  CARRIED  OUT  IN  FULL  KIT, 
OVER  TREACHEROUS  BOGGY  GROUND  IS 
REGARDED  AS  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE 
CAMPAIGN,  SECOND  ONLY  TO  THEIR 
COLLEAGUES  VICTORY  AT  GOOSE  GREEN  ON 
SATURDAY.  'IT  WAS  A MAGNIFICENT 
ACHIEVEMENT'  SAYS  A [MARINE]  CO,  [LT  COL 
NICKVAUX.]  EVERYWHERE,  THE  SIGNS  LOOK 
GOOD.  THE  AIR  THREAT  SEEMS  TO  HAVE 
VIRTUALLY  ABATED.  TODAY,  WE  SUFFER 
ONLY  ONE  BOMBING  RAID -2  BOMBS 
FALLING  HARMLESSLY  FROM  HIGH  ALTITUDE 
NEAR  AJAX  BAY.  NOT  THAT  WE  FORGET  THE 
TRAGEDIES  THAT  HAVE  ALREADY  OCCURRED. 
LT  COLONEL  HERBERT  ('H')  JONES  AND  HIS 
COMRADES  WHO  DIED  AT  GOOSE  GREEN  ARE 
BURIED  AT  AJAX  BAY  IN  A SINGLE  GRAVE. 

THEY  ARE  TO  BE  RE-INTERRED  [IN  A MILITARY 
CEMETERY  AT  STANLEY]  WHEN  THE  WAR  IS 
OVER.  [BUT  TO  EVERYONES'S  CHAGRIN  IT 
IT  SEEMS  THAT  THEY  WILL  NOT  BE  TAKEN 
HOME.] 

MONDAY:  THE  WEATHER  CONTINUES  TO 
WORSEN.  A LIGHT  SNOW-FALL  HAS  SETTLED 
ON  EAST  FALKLAND  OVERNIGHT,  DESPITE 
THIS,  THE  BUILD-UP  CONTINUES.  [MARINES] 
REINFORCEMENTS  FLY  INTO  MOUNT  KENT. 

SEA  KINGS,  MAKING  TRIPS  INTHE  DARK.  THE 
EXERCISE  NEARLY  COMES  TO  GRIEF:  IN  THE 
DARKNESS,  A SEA  KING  FLYING  LOW  SKIDS 
ACROSS  A KE  AND  LOSES  ONE,  WHEEL  AND  A 
DOOR.  MIRACULOUSLY,  THE  PILOT  CORRECTS 
HIS  FLIGHT  AND  CARRIES  ON.  A COMMANDO 
BATTERY  ALREADY  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN  BEGINS 
SHELLING  ENEMY  POSITIONS  AROUND 
STANLEY.  THROUGH  THEIR  BINOCULARS,  THEY 
CAN  ALMOST  READ  THE  STREET-SIGNS. 

[URGED  ON  BY  AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  SAS  UNIT] 
THEY  GET  SHELLS  AS  FAR  AS  MOODY  BROOK. 
THE  [PARATROOPERS]  WHO  MARCHED 
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yesterday  press  forward  again,  back 

at  PORT  SAN  CARLOS,  MAJOR  GENERAL 
JEREMY  MOORE,  THE  [HEAD  OF  COMMAND 
FORCES]  TOURS  HIS  UNITS.  A GAUNT  AND 
JOVIAL  FIGURE,  BE-DECKED  IN  FORAGE  CAP 
AND  RUGGED  SUNTAN,  HE  COUNTENANCES 
CAUTION  TO  THE  ENTHUSIASTIC  TROOPS. 

THE  ENEMY,  HE  WARNS,  COULD  STILL 
LAUNCH  A MAJOR  AIR-STRIKE  AGAINST 
OUR  REAR  POSITIONS  FROM  THE  MAINLAND. 
MOORE  SEES  THE  WAR  AS  BEING  ABOUT 
PERSONALITIES  ALMOST  AS  MUCH  AS 
MILITARY  LOGISTICS  : WHAT  WE  HAVE  TO 
CRACK,  HE  SAYS,  IS  THE  DETERMINATION  OF 
THE  GENERALS  BOTH  IN  BUENOS  AIRES  AND 
IN  STANLEY.  HE  CONCEDES  A GRUDGING 
RESPECT  FOR  THE  ENEMY  GUNNERS  AT 
GOOSE  GREEN,  BUT  MAKES  THE  POINT 
THATWHILE  THEY  FOUGHT  WELL  WHEN  THE 
BATTLE  WENT  THEIR  WAY,  AS  SOON  AS  THE 
TIDE  TURNED  THEY  COLLAPSED. 

TUESDAY:  FINALLY.  THE  WEATHER  CLOSES 
IN  AROUND  US  AND  CALLS  A HALT  TO  THE 
ADVANCE.  BRIGADE  HQ  PUTS  BACK  ALL 
FORWARD  MOVEMENT.  ALL  DAY  THICK  MIST 
BLANKETS  MOST  OF  EAST  FALKLAND, 

MAKING  HELICOPTER  JOURNEYS  HAZARDOUS. 
WE  REFLECT  UPON  THE  MIXED  BLESSINGS  OF 
A SOUTH  ATLANTIC  WINTER.  ON  D-DAY 
MORNING,  THE  MILITARY  PRAYED  FOR  LOW 
CLOUD  TO  SHIELD  US  FROM  ENEMY  AIR 
ATTACK  AND  ENGULF  THE  LANDING  CRAFT. 
THAT  DAY.  THE  SUN  SHONE  OUT  OF  A 
CLOUDLESS  SKY  AND  WE  SUFFERED  FOR  IT. 
NOW  WE  NEED  A BREAK  IN  THE  WEATHER  TO 
HELP  US  FORWARD,  IT  IS  NOT  THERE. 

DESPITE  THE  ATROCIOUS  CONDITIONS, 
HOWEVER,  SOME  PROGRESS  IS  MADE. 
(COMMANDO]  REINFORCEMENTS  GETTO 
MOUNT  KENT,  WITH  ADDITIONAL 
AMMUNITION  FOR  THE  GUNS.  DOWN  AT 
GOOSE  GREEN,  THEY  ARE  PICKING  UP  THE 
PIECES  OF  THE  WEEKEND  BATTLE.  MORE 
THAN  1000  ARGENTINE  PRISONERS  ARE 
CROWDED  TOGETHER  IN  THE  SHEEP- 


His  correct 
title  is 

COMMANDER 
LAND  FORCES. 


SHEARING  SHEDS,  WHICH  ARE 
CONSPICUOUSLY  PAINTED  WITH  HUGE  POW 
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SIGNS  TO  GUARD  AGAINST  AIR  ATTACK.  THE 
AIRSTRIP  IS  LITTERED  WITH  HUNDREDS  OF 
ENEMY  HELMETS,  BELTS  AND  WEAPONS 
BEING  HEAPED  TOGETHER  BY  THE  NOW 
CAPTIVE  ARGENTINES.  CARTONS  OF  SHELLS 
REVEAL  THEIR  ORIGIN  : SOME  HAVE  COME 
FROM  THE  FORT  PITT  BEDDING  COMPANY 
OF  PITTSBURG,  PA,  OTHERS  HAVE  BEEN 
TRANSPORTED  TO  THE  FALKLANDS  - THE 
LABELS  SAY  - ON  THE  'SS  PRESIDENT 
CATTHER'  (SIC).  BUT  ALREADY,  GOOSE 
GREEN  HAS  BECOME  A PROPAGANDA 
SYMBOL.  THE  MEDIA  CIRCUS  HAS  ARRIVED. 
WELL-GROOMED  REPORTERS  WHO  HAVE 
SPENT  THE  WAR  ON  THE  NAVAL  SHIPS  ARE 
BEING  ESCORTED  ROUND  BY  A MARINE 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OFFICER.  THEY  ARE 
SHOWN  THE  STOCK  OF  NAPALM  JELLY  AND 
OFFERED  SETTLERS  TO  INTERVIEW.  AN 
AGENCY  PHOTOGRAPHER  ORGANISES  A 
GROUP  PICTURE  OF  THE  100  (CHECK  FIGS) 
SETTLERS  WHO  WERE  HELD  HOSTAGE  IN  THE 
CIVIC  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY:  WITH  THE  MIST  STILL  DOWN 
VIRTUALLY  NO  MILITARY  PROGRESS  IS 
POSSIBLE.  BUT  THE  MARINES  WHOSE 
ARCTIC  TRAINING  RENDERS  THEM  VIRTUALLY 
AT  HOME  HERE  MOVE  UP.  THE  CONTINGENT 
THAT  MARCHED  TO  TEAL  ON  SUNDAY  AT 
PRESSES  FORWARD  TO  REINFORCE  THE 
PARAS.  BUT  THE  WEATHER  HAS  ITS 
BLESSINGS.  UNDER  COVER  OF  THICK  CLOUD, 
SHIPS  REMAIN  IN  SAN  CARLOS  BAY  ALL  DAY 
OFF-LOADING  MORE  SUPPLIES  [FROM  5 
INFANTRY  BRIGADE.]  SINCE  THE  FIRST  D-DAY 
LANDINGS,  MOST  OTHER  VESSELS  IN  THE 
TASK  FORCE  - HAVE  SAILED  AWAY  FROM  THE 
ISLANDS  AT  DAYBREAK  TO  AVOID  THE 
BOMBERS.  THEY  RETURN  ONLY  UNDER 
COVER  OF  DARKNESS.  NOW,  WITH  THE 
WEATHER  CLAMPED  IN  TIGHT,  THEY  CAN 
REMAIN  AT  ANCHOR  AND  SPEED  THE 
OFF-LOADING  OF  VITAL  SHORTAGES.  ON 
BOARD,  THE  SHIPS  STAFF  ARE  REFLECTING 
ON  THEIR  VARIOUS  CHARGES.  SINCE 
DISGORGING  THE  MARINES  AND  PARAS, 
THEY  HAVE  BEEN  TO  SOUTH  GEORGIS  TO 
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TAKE  OFFTHE  GUARDS  OF  5 INFANTRY  BRIGADE 
FROM  QE2  AMID  THE  ICEBERGS  AND  SNOWS  OF 
GRYTVIKEN  HARBOUR.  [UNLIKE  THE  MARINES 
AND  PARAS,  THE  GUARDS  IT  SEEMS  HAVE 
NOT  BEEN  TAKING  DAILY  EXERCISE.  THEY 
HAVE  COMPLAINED  ABOUT  THE  FOOD  AND 
GRUMBLED  ABOUT  THEIR  CABINS.  ONE  MAN 
IS  RUMOURED  TO  HAVE  SUFFERED  A HEART 
ATTACK  RUNNING  UP  STAIRS.  THEY  ARE  NOT 
LIKED  NOR.  FOR  THAT  MATTER  IS  THE 
CAPTAIN  OF  THE  QE2.  DESPITE  THE  FACE 
THAT  HE  HAD  42  DAYS  RATIONS  ON  BOARD, 

THE  STORY  IS  THAT  HE  WOULD  NOT  RELEASE 
ANY  STORES  BEFORE  SAILING  BACK  TO 
ASCENSION  ISLAND.]  THURSDAY:  THE  DAY 
BEGINS  AS  HOPELESSLY  AS  THE  LAST  TWO -THE 
WEATHER  IS  STILL  BAD.  MORE  [COMMANDO] 
UNITS  MANAGE  A HAZARDOUS  HELICOPTER 
FLIGHT  FROM  PORT  SAN  CARLOS  TO  TEAL 
INLET  BUT  THE  GENERAL  AIR  IS  ONE  OF 
FRUSTRATION.  THEN,  AT  LUNCHTIME  THE 
MIST  LIFTS  AS  QUICKLY  AS  IT  DESCENDED. 
BRIGADE  HQ  CANCELS  ITS  HOLD-UP  AND 
SUDDENLY  THERE  IS  ACTION  ONCE  AGAIN. 
[COMMANDO]  UNITS  ALREADY  IN  THE  RADIUS 
OF  PORT  STANLEY  MOVE  FORWARD  ONTO 
MOUNT  KENT  AND  OTHER  PEAKS.  IN  THE 
SOUTH,  THE  PARATROOPERS  WHO  LIBERATED 
GOOSE  GREEN  AND  DARWIN  ARE 
HELICOPTERED  FORWARD  [WITH  SUPPORTING 
ELEMENTS  OF  5 INFANTRY  BRIGADE  NOW 
PREPARING  FOR  THEIR  FIRST  SCENT  OF 
BATTLE.]  WE  ARE  ON  THE  MOVE  AGAIN. 

ENDS 

NOTE  TO  DESK:  WILL  COME  THROUGH 
TOMORROW  WITH  SOME  GOOSE  GREEN 
MATERIAL.  THOUGH  DETAIL THER  SPARSE. 

NOT  HOPEFUL  'MOOD  OFTHE  TROOPS' 

PIECE-  SPIRITS  ARE  HIGH,  BUT  IFTHEY  WERE 
NOT  I COULD  NOT  SAY  SO.  EXPECT  NEWS 
STORY  LATER.  SUGGEST  YOU  KEEP  PRESSING 
MOD  FOR  EARLY  RELEASE. 

BT 


PI  do  not 
print  this 
para. 
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Mr  Gareth  Parry,  of  The  Guardian,  called  in  and  examined 


Chairman 

570.  Good  morning,  Mr  Parry.  Thank 
you  for  coming  to  see  us  and  for  helping  iis 
with  the  memorandum  your  Editor  sent  in. 

I understand  you  have  been  suffering 
slightly  from  exposure.  I hope  you  are  fully 
recovered. 

(Mr  Parry)  Yes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

571.  You  had  really  rather  a rough  time 
of  it  by  all  reports.  You  got  very  little 
notice  that  you  were  going  down  there — 
only  a few  hours  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  Less  than  that,  in  fact. 

572.  Had  you  no  idea  you  were  going  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  No,  no  idea  at  all. 

573.  When  did  you  hear? 

(Mr  Parry)  We  heard  in  fact  I think  it  was 
Sunday  that  there  had  been  this  lucky  dip 
thing  going  on  about  the  correspondents 
who  would  be  going.  We  heard  there  had 
been  a kind  of  selection  of  people  who  had 
been  already  appointed  but  it  was  not  until 
about  9.30  on  Sunday  night  that  I was  told 
and  the  last  train  to  Portsmouth  was  going 
at  10.15. 

574.  You  went  down  on  Invincible  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  Yes. 

575.  And  stayed  on  her  for  how  long  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  Until  we  got  into  the  TZ. 

576.  You  did  not  have  the  right  kit  with 
you? 

(Mr  Parry)  None  at  all. 

577.  There  would  be  plenty  on  board 
Invincible  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  No. 

578.  There  was  not? 

(Mr  Parry)  No. 

579.  Nobody  was  able  to  kit  you  out? 

(Mr  Parry)  No.  We  were  eventually 

given  bits  and  pieces,  webbing  that  did  not 
fit  and  a pack  with  no  handles  which  was 
next  to  useless,  and  we  were  given  boots  in 
fact,  but  apart  from  that  we  had  nothing. 

580.  What  were  your  qualifications  for 
being  sent  down  to  report  on  the  Falkland 
Islands  conflict  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  I had  been  covering  wars  for 
the  past  twenty  years  in  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Cyprus  and  Vietnam,  where  I was 
for  a year. 


581.  We  hear  from  your  Editor  that  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  copy  back 
from  you.  Was  this  when  you  were  taken 
off  on  Invincible,  as  I understood  it,  rather 
surprised  that,  having  gone  in,  you  then 
went  off  again  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  No.  Our  copy  flow  seemed  to 
be  quite  consistent,  in  fact,  on  Invincible, 
given  that  we  were  originally  informed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  press  officer  that 
we  would  be  observing  total  radio  silence 
two  days  out  of  Portsmouth.  We  were  able 
to  file  right  into  the  TZ  and,  of  course, 
there  was  never  any  way  of  knowing 
whether  copy  was  being  received  by  the 
offices. 


582.  When  you  landed  eventually  who 
were  you  with  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  By  myself  in  that  we  were 
supposed  to  be  waiting  to  be  attached  to  5 
Brigade,  which  was  the  second  force  of 
course,  and  we  had  been  put  from 
Invincible  on  to  an  ammunition  ship  called 
Resource  which  stayed  in  San  Carlos  Bay 
under  bomb  attack  for  four  days.  We 
managed  to  get  off  that  and  on  shore 
where  we  stayed  overnight. 

583.  You  say  “we”.  Who  were  “we”  ? 

(Mr  Parry ) I mean  myself  and  the  three 

other  journalists  (another  journalist  stayed 
on  Resource)  who  got  ashore,  and  we  were 
sent  back  again  when  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  ashore  found  us. 

584.  When  they  found  you  ashore? 

(Mr  Parry)  Yes. 

585.  What  were  you  actually  doing? 
How  long  were  you  ashore? 

(Mr  Parry)  We  were  just  ashore  a day 
and  a night  in  fact. 

586.  Just  on  your  own? 

(Mr  Parry)  Yes. 

587.  Did  anybody  bomb  you  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  Yes. 

588.  I hope  that  was  not  the  Ministry  of 
Defence! 

(Mr  Parry)  It  could  have  been. 

589.  Did  somebody  just  say,  “Well,  go 
ashore” ? 

(Mr  Parry)  No,  Sir.  I think  the  whole 
point  was  that  four  days  on  a fully  laden 
ammunition  ship  under  air  attack  almost 
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by  the  hour  is  enough  to  prompt  you  into  a 
good  idea  of  where  you  should  be  and  where 
you  should  not  be  and— I am  not  being 
facetious— it  really  is  the  wrong  place  to  be. 

590.  Why  on  earth  do  you.  think  they 
put  you  on  to  an  ammunition  ship  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  I have  no  idea.  I would  like 
not  to  read  too  much  into  that. 

591.  May  I ask  who  were  your  three 
colleagues  selected  for  this  enterprise? 

(Mr  Parry)  They  were  Alfred  Mcllroy  of 
the  Telegraph,  Tony  Snow  of  the  Sun,  Mick 
Seamark  of  the  Star  and  John  Witheroe  of 
the  Times.  We  were  all  together  on 
Invincible  coming  down. 

592.  How  did  you  get  ashore  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  By  helicopter. 

593 . The  helicopter  just  took  you  off  and 
dropped  you  on  the  beach  and  said  “See 
you  tomorrow”  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  Not  exactly.  They  just  drop 
you  at  a place  where  they  think  the  brigade 
headquarters  is. 

594.  And  they  were  not  there? 

(Mr  Parry)  No. 

595.  Did  you  dig  a trench? 

(Mr  Parry)  No.  That  night,  in  fact,  we 
slept  in  a sheep-shearing  shed. 

596.  It  seems  to  have  been  rather  a bad 
run. 

(Mr  Parry)  It  was.  It  was  particularly 
frustrating  in  that  we  had  been  first  with  the 
action  and  Exocet,  that  sort  of  thing, 
coming  down.  We  had  already  had  that  and 
we  were  left  with  this  frustrating  position  of 
being  within  sight  of  shore  and  not  being 
able  to  land. 

597.  Maybe  when  we  get  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  back  we  can  make  some  inquiries 
as  to  why  you  were  put  on  to  an  ammunition 
ship. 

(Mr  Parry)  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr  Dunn 

598.  You  say  that  you  were  not  given  any 
protective  clothing  or  provisions  for  your 
stay? 

(Mr  Parry)  No.  Originally  coming  down 
with  the  Navy  we  were  seen  as  Navy 
correspondents.  Naval  ships,  of  course,  do 
not  carry  protective  land  equipment  and, 


therefore,  there  was  nothing  available.  We 
were  able  to  buy  a sweater  and  that  sort  of 
thing  but,  of  course,  you  really  need  arctic 
kit  in  the  Antartic. 

599.  How  did  you  eventually  get  the 
equipment  that  was  necessary  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  We  never  got  the  full  equip- 
ment that  was  necessary  but  we  naturally 
went  on  the  scrounge  and  managed  to  get 
bits  and  pieces  from  different  people. 

600.  Were  you  not  given  to  understand 
in  any  briefings  on  the  way  down  to  the 
Falklands,  even  when  you  were  somewhere 
round  Ascension  Island,  what  would  be  the 
requirements  and  protective  clothing  you 
should  have  and  what  systems  and  structure 
would  be  applied  as  far  as  your  news  brief 
went  when  you  landed  ashore? 

(Mr  Parry)  None  at  all . We  were  given  no 
briefings  at  all. 

601.  Could  I then  return  to  one  particular 
item  in  the  Guardian  memorandum?  It 
reads  “Correspondents  with  the  Task  Force 
have  reported  a good  deal  of  anger  there  at 
some  of  the  material  emanating  from 
Whitehall.”  Anger  from  whom — from  the 
correspondents  or  from  the  troops  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  From  the  correspondents  and 
also  from  the  troops  in  different  circum- 
stances, yes. 

602.  Could  you  give  us  some  illustration 
of  the  frustration  and  anger  that  was 
expressed  by  the  troops? 

(Mr  Parry)  Yes.  There  was,  for  instance, 
the  Pebble  Island  operation  which  the  SBS 
men  said  had  details  announced  in  London 
which  pre-empted  their  using  the  same 
technique  again.  They  were  going  to  use  it  in 
other  parts  of  the  operation. 

603.  Is  that  the  only  one  you  can  bring  to 
our  attention? 

(Mr  Parry)  There  were  several,  in  fact. 
There  is  one  very  unclear  picture  about  the 
fusing  of  unexploded  bombs..  When  we 
were  in  San  Carlos  we  were  being  bombed 
very  regularly  but  the  bombs,  as  you  prob- 
ably know  by  now,  were  failing  to  explode. 
It  is  said  (and  I do  not  know  this  for  certain) 
that  it  was  reported  in  London  that  the 
fusings  were  wrong  on  the  bombs.  Now, 
whether  that  was  reported  or  not  I do  not 
know,  but  the  Argentinians  very  quickly 
got  the  fusing  right  and  they  began  to  score 
very  heavily  against  us. 
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604.  You  also  make  some  reference  in 
the  memorandum  that  has  been  sent  to  us 
to  the  disparity  experienced  in  the  means  of 
censorship  and  the  people  who  actually 
performed  it? 

(Mr  Parry)  I am  sorry,  I did  not  follow. 

605.  In  the  memorandum  you  refer  to 
censored  pool  copy  and  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  filing  copy  and  the  fact  that 
even  though  copy  was  filed  after  going 
through  the  first  censorship,  when  it  got  to 
MoD  PR  officers  then  all  these  were  with- 
held, they  were  not  being  transmitted  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  As  far  as  we  know,  yes, 
because  on  a general  basis  the  speed  with 
which  copy  left  Invincible  was  very  good 
indeed  but  I later,  only  now,  realised  that 
sometimes  my  copy  was  not  received  that 
day  or  the  day  after. 

606.  So  you  only  found  out  when  you 
returned? 

(Mr  Parry)  Yes,  there  was  no  other  way 
of  finding  out. 

607.  In  previous  questions  we  have  put 
to  other  witnesses  they  have  told  us  of  the 
difficulties  they  experienced  when  they  were 
told  by  MoD  press  officers  under  the 
leadership  of  Martin  Helm  they  could  not 
report  certain  stories.  Did  you  have  any 
experience  of  that  kind  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  Many. 

608.  How  was  that  communicated  to 
you? 

(Mr  Parry)  We  were  simply  told  we  could 
not  report  it.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  On  one 
glowing  occasion,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
first,  in  fact,  the  Vulcans  had  gone  into 
Stanley  and  we  were  told  not  only  would 
we  not  be  able  to  report  it  now  or  in  the 
future  but  ever  again  in  our  lifetimes.  We 
heard  on  the  World  Service  that  evening 
that  the  Vulcans  had  gone  in. 

609.  Who  told  you  you  could  not  file 
that  copy? 

(Mr  Parry)  It  was  the  captain’s  secretary 
on  board  Invincible. 

610.  It  was  a Naval  person  who  told 
you? 

(Mr  Parry)  Yes. 

611.  It  was  not  the  MoD  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  They  both  seemed  to  act  in 
concert. 


612.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  written 
instructions  or  were  you  ever  shown  a copy 
of  a signal  that  had  emanated  from  London 
saying  that  particular  copy  could  not  be 
filed  and  reported  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  No,  sir. 

613.  So  you  were  not  able  really  to 
question  or  appeal  against  any  decision 
that  was  made? 

(Mr  Parry)  No. 

614.  Do  you  think  there  may  have  been 
inter-service  rivalries  that  started  to  emerge 
and  perhaps  showed  up  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  Very  possibly  because  the 
Navy  got  a lot  of  press  space  in  the  early 
days,  the  first  month,  say,  and,  of  course 
with  Sheffield  and  other  disasters  that  we 
saw  it  was  right  that  the  prominent  news 
should  be  given  to  them  and  I think  the 
Army  coming  down  rather  felt  they  were 
being  outshadowed  at  that  particular  time. 

615  Was  it  not  realised  that  until  the 
troops  actually  landed  there  was  nothing 
that  could  be  reported  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  Yes,  but  not  as  the  military 
people  saw  it. 

616.  When  you  were  telling  us  about 
being  landed  to  join  brigade  headquarters, 
which  was  not  there,  by  the  helicopter  pilot, 
did  you  make  any  complaint  about  this  to 
the  appropriate  authorities  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  No. 

617.  You  just  let  the  matter  go?  Did  you 
ever  find  brigade  headquarters?  Did  a 
sheep  show  you  or  an  officer  on  that 
occasion  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  I forget  which  one  it  was. 

Mr  Mates 

618.  In  your  Editor’s  submission  to  us, 
there  is  a rather  significant  piece  about  the 
setting-up  of  a tele-communications  and 
telex  link,  in  which  your  Editor  says  that  he 
spoke  to  you  or  you  spoke  to  him  from 
Invincible,  which  enabled  him  to  brief  you. 
Later  on  a Naval  commander  spoke  to  your 
Editor  saying  that  there  was  a telephone 
and  telex  number  via  the  Inmarsat  satellite 
which  would  henceforth  be  used  for  sending 
regular  overnight  messages  between  you 
both.  Then  your  Editor  says  that  the 
telephone  number  was  a dud  and  the  telex 
and  telephone  links  were  summarily  dis- 
continued. He  does  not  know  why.  Did  you 
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discover  why  from  your  end? 

(Mr  Parry)  No.  What  happened  was  I was 
on  the  Invincible  and  I crossed  over  to 
Olmeda,  where  they  had  the  MARISAT 
link,  and  I spoke  to  them  from  Olmeda.  I 
met  a Royal  Navy  officer  who  was  very 
co-operative  and  helpful  and  he  obviously 
appreciated  the  difficulties.  The  office  could 
not  get  in  touch  with  us  and  he  gave  them  the 
number.  I have  no  idea  why  they  did  not 
work. 

619.  But  you  had  no  further  contact  in 
that  way  with  your  office? 

(Mr  Parry)  No,  I did  not. 

620.  Was  that  because  you  could  not  get 
across  there  or  because  the  facilities  were 
not  there  if  you  had  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  We  left  that  particular  area 
anyway  very  shortly  after  that. 

Dr  Gilbert 

621.  Mr  Parry,  this  submission  from 
your  Editor  was,  by  his  account,  quite 
understandably,  drawn  up  while  you  were 
recovering  from  your  ordeal.  No  doubt  you 
have  read  it.  Are  there  any  points  of 
emphasis  in  it  you  would  wish  to  have 
changed  or  anything  with  which  you  wish 
to  disagree  before  I put  to  you  some  more 
specific  questions? 

(Mr  Parry)  I do  not  think  so.  It  is  a very 
comprehensive  submission. 

622.  On  page  3,  you  talk  about  argu- 
ments between  the  military  top  brass  and 
Mr  Nott.  What  evidence  do  you  have  for 
that  statement  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  I do  not  talk  about  it.  I did 
not  make  that  point,  in  fact.  I think  Mr 
Preston  did. 

623.  Presumably  you  have  discussed  this 
with  Mr  Preston? 

(Mr  Parry)  No,  I have  not. 

624.  So  we  will  have  to  go  and  ask  him 
what  evidence  he  has  for  that.  Equally  I 
suppose  we  are  going  to  have  to  ask  him 
about  the  despatches  cleared  with  Admiral 
Ash,  are  we? 

(Mr  Parry)  Yes,  you  are.  They  were 
necessarily  home-side  features. 

625.  On  the  same  page  you  say — and  I 
am  just  extracting  from  your  sentence — 
that  the  British  were  instinctively  more 


secretive  than  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Iraquis,  amongst  others? 

(Mr  Parry)  Yes. 

626.  Do  you  think  that  is  a good  thing  or 
a bad  thing? 

(Mr  Parry)  That  is  not  my  statement.  I 
think  you  will  see  it  is  said  by  David 
Fairhall. 

627.  Yes,  indeed,  but  you  have  had 
experience  of  these  two  theatres  of  war,  have 
you,  or  not? 

(Mr  Parry)  In  the  Middle  East,  yes,  and  I 
think  it  is  reasonably  fair  to  say  that,  yes. 

628.  So  it  is  fair  for  me  to  ask  you  whether 
you  think  that  is  a good  thing  or  a bad 
thing? 

(Mr  Parry)  I think  that  is  a bad  thing. 

629.  Not  all  these  people  are  actually 
distinguished  by  their  military  success,  are 
they? 

(Mr  Parry)  No,  they  are  not. 

630.  There  is  not  necessarily  a correla- 
tion between  the  two,  I quite  realise  that. 
The  fact  that  you  were  left  entirely  without 
kit,  which  strikes  me  as  quite  outrageous, 
of  whom  do  you  consider  that  to  be  a 
criticism  ? Where  does  the  responsibility  for 
that  lie? 

(Mr  Parry)  I would  only  think  with  the 
people  who  knew  that  we  were  on 
Invincible  without  those  facilities  and, 
indeed,  without  the  benefit  of  any  briefings 
regarding  survival.  I think  the  people  who 
knew  of  the  Invincible  press  should  have 
made  provision  for  the  issue  of  proper  kit. 

631.  You  are  talking  about  the  people  in 
London  before  you  left  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  Yes.  They  had,  after  all, 
something  like  50  days  in  which  to  arrange 
something  like  that. 

632.  Were  you  the  only  correspondents 
who  suffered  in  this  way  or  were  there 
others  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  No,  we  split  up,  in  fact.  There 
were  five  of  us  on  board  Invincible  and  we 
more  or  less  went  our  separate  ways 
because  it  seemed  a better  way  in  which  to 
be  able  to  borrow  or  lend  kit  from  different 
people  we  met.  It  was  as  haphazard  as  that. 

633.  But  how  many  others  of  the 
correspondents  were,  at  the  beginning  at 
any  rate,  as  badly  off  for  kit  as  you  were  ? 
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(Mr  Parry)  There  were  five  of  us. 

634.  Just  the  five? 

(Mr  Parry)  Yes. 

635.  On  page  5 there  is  also  a reference 
to  the  lobby  system  being  used  to  plan  a 
misleading  story.  That  again,  I take  it,  is  a 
question  I will  have  to  address  to  your 
Editor  rather  than  to  you  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  Yes,  I am  afraid  so. 

636.  Were  you  aware  of  any  order 
forbidding  the  correspondents  to  go  into 
Port  Stanley? 

(Mr  Parry)  No. 

Mr  Patten 

637.  Just  to  follow  up  what  Dr  Gilbert 
was  saying,  I think  you  were  here  when  Mr 
McGowan  was  giving  evidence  earlier  and 
told  us  about  the  briefings  he  and  others 
had  on  Canberra  and  on  his  logistics  ship 
on  the  way  down  about  survival.  You  did 
not  have  any  of  those  sorts  of  briefings  on 
Invincible? 

(Mr  Parry)  No,  nothing. 

638.  What  sort  of  kit  did  you  eventually 
get  hold  of,  beg,  borrow  and  presumably 
remove? 

(Mr  Parry)  Socks  and  some  boots,  which 
were  essential.  Some  outer  waterproof 


suits,  which  were  not  very  good  in  fact 
because  of  the  moisture  created  inside  them 
which  went  very  cold  at  night.  A sleeping 
bag  which  was  not  arctic. 

639.  Whereabouts  were  you  when  Port 
Stanley  fell? 

(Mr  Parry)  I was  just  about  on  Port  San 
Carlos. 

640.  Did  you  file  back  a story  about 
Port  Stanley? 

(Mr  Parry)  Yes,  I did. 

641.  Yours  was  one  of  the  stories  that 
fell  by  the  wayside  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  Apparently. 

642.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what 
Mr  McGowan  said  about  why  that  might 
have  happened  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  It  is  a mystery  to  me  in  that 
you  simply  gave  your  despatch  to  a 
helicopter  pilot  who  was  heading  back 
towards  a MARISAT  facility. 

643.  And  one  got  through  ? 

(Mr  Parry)  Apparently,  Sir. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much  indeed, 
Mr  Parry,  for  coming  to  the  Committee 
this  morning.  We  are  grateful  for  the  frank 
way  in  which  you  have  given  your  evidence 
to  us. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  MAX  HASTINGS,  STANDARD  CORRESPONDENT  IN 
THE  FALKLANDS  [DF  32, 1981-92] 

Accreditation  I believe  that  the  arrangements  for  accrediting  correspondents  to  the 
Task  Force  were  dogged  from  the  outset  by  the  resolute  opposition  of  some  parties  in  the 
Royal  Navy  and  the  Ministry  of  Defence  to  taking  correspondents  to  the  South  Atlantic  at 
all.  It  was  only  after  the  most  violent  lobbying  of  Downing  Street  that  I can  remember  in 
my  memory  of  journalism  that  a number  of  us  were  able  to  secure  places  aboard  the 
carriers  and  the  Canberra. 

I think  that  if  a meeting  had  been  held  at  the  Ministry  of  Defence  at  the  weekend  following 
the  invasion  at  which  the  services,  newspapers,  and  one  or  two  people  with  direct  experi- 
ence of  reporting  military  operations  had  been  present,  certain  sensible  guidelines  could 
have  been  quickly  decided  as  follows : 

1 . Newspapers  would  have  been  urged  to  do  their  utmost  to  ensure  that  reporters 
sent  on  an  expedition  of  this  kind  first  possessed  some  minimum  of  military 
knowledge,  and  second,  were  physically  and  psychologically  suited  to  a very 
testing  assignment. 

2.  For  obvious  reasons,  only  a limited  number  of  correspondents  and  photo- 
graphers could  be  accommodated,  but  I believe  that  the  despatch  of  one  or  two 
photographers  such  as  Terry  Fincher  or  Don  McCullin,  internationally  recog- 
nised as  the  most  brilliant  war  photograhers  of  their  generation,  would  have  been 
welcome  by  all  of  Fleet  Street. 

3.  The  public  relations  officers  to  accompany  a force  of  this  kind  must  possess  the 
professional  knowledge  to  brief  journalists  effectively,  and  the  rank  and  experi- 
ence to  command  the  respect  of  the  Task  Force  commanders.  It  would  have 
seemed  obvious  that  they  should  almost  all  be  serving  officers  under  the  leader- 
ship of  at  least  a lieutenant-colonel  or  equivalent  rank. 

Censorship  The  procedures  for  vetting  despatches  remaind  erratic  and  inconsistent 
during  the  passage  on  Canberra,  subject  to  constant  changes  of  policy  in  London.  After 
the  landing,  censorship  in  the  Falklands  seemed  perfectly  reasonable  and  sensible.  How- 
ever, it  was  an  exasperating  shock  to  return  to  London  and  discover  that  many  despacthes 
which  had  been  cleared  by  the  operational  staffs  on  the  spot  had  been  subsequently 
altered  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  in  London.  For  instance,  the  commanding  officers  on 
the  spot  valued  greatly  any  mention  of  their  men  by  name  for  morale  of  families  at  home. 

I have  found  since  my  return  that  they  were  even  angrier  than  the  correspondents  to 
discover  that  the  MoD  in  London  had  deleted  almost  every  name  from  despatches. 

Comparison  with  other  conflicts  The  facilities  provided  by  the  land  forces  on  the 
Falklands  compared  favourably  with  those  that  I’ve  found  in  the  Middle  East,  Indo  China 
or  any  other  war  assignment  in  the  world.  I would  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  work  of 
Captain  David  Nicholls,  who  handled  public  relations  for  3 Commando  Brigade  and 
subsequently  for  Major-General  Moore.  Had  a group  of  other  officers  of  his  ability  been 
on  the  spot,  many  difficulties  might  have  been  avoided.  However,  it  was  unfortunate  that 
the  MoD’s  civilian  PROs  lacked  the  influence  and  authority  to  persuade  military  personnel 
to  provide  facilities. 

I believe  that  much  more  could  have  been  done — and  I said  this  at  the  time — to  inform 
and  educate  reporters  during  the  long  passage  south  about  the  way  that  the  army  and  the 
navy  operate,  and  the  background  to  the  operations  about  to  commence.  With  regret,  it 
must  be  said  that  from  the  beginning  to  end  most  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  expressed  no 
interest  whatever  in  assisting  the  reporting  of  the  Task  Force,  with  notable  exceptions 
such  as  Captain  Jeremy  Larken  of  HMS  Fearless  and  the  commanding  officers  of  indivi- 
dual smaller  ships.  Most  naval  officers  made  it  clear  that  they  considered  the  presence  of 
correspondents  a mere  impediment  to  the  work  of  the  Task  Force. 

Means  of  communication  Whenever  a ship  equipped  with  MARISAT  telephone  and 
telex  communication  to  London  was  available,  coimnunication  was  excellent.  However, 
there  were  often  great  difficulties  in  physically  reaching  a MARISAT  ship.  It  w'as  a source 
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of  intense  exasperation  to  newspaper  correspondents  that,  while  broadcasters  were  able 
to  communicate  directly  with  their  offices  with  a MoD  man  in  London  monitoring  the  line, 
newspaper  despatches  could  be  filed  only  by  telex  to  MoD  centres.  This  resulted  in  chronic 
delays,  and  again  and  again  newspaper  correspondents  suffered  the  frustration  that  broad- 
casters’  had  been  quoted  in  newspapers  because  the  newspaper  despatches  had  failed  to  reach 
Fleet  Street  in  time  for  deadlines.  It  was  a scandal  that  in  the  1980s,  the  Royal  Navy 
and/or  the  Ministry  of  Defence  failed  to  provide  a direct  television  satellite  link  to  England. 

I say  this  in  the  knowledge  that  had  such  a link  existed,  newspaper  despatches  would  have 
commanded  much  less  attention.  It  was  also  a reflection  of  the  non-existent  priority 
accorded  to  correspondents  by  the  naval  signals  network  that  when  MARISAT  ships 
were  not  available,  the  naval  signals  network  declined  absolutely  to  provide  a facility  for 
even  the  briefest  pooled  despatch.  I believe  that  this  problem,  like  so  many  others,  might 
have  been  overcome  had  an  officer  of  sufficient  seniority  on  the  spot  been  specifically 
charged  with  public  relations  policy. 

As  to  the  Committee’s  other  points,  which  I will  answer  all  together: 

It  was  a constant  source  of  exasperation  that  information  which  we  were  forbidden  to 
include  from  the  Task  Force  was  released  through  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  In  some 
cases — for  instance  the  announcement  of  the  impending  attack  on  Goose  Green  and  the 
failure  of  many  Argentinian  bombs  to  explode — we  were  compelled  to  endure  the  odium 
of  insecurity  from  the  men  of  the  Task  Force,  while  in  reality  responsibility  lay  entirely  in 
Whitehall. 

I know  that  we  were  all  astonished,  on  catching  up  with  British  newspapers  after  the 
war,  to  discover  how  much  widely  inaccurate  information  generated  in  London  had  been 
published.  I think  a certain  amount  of  service  rivalry  entered  in  here:  for  instance, 
newspapers  were  constantly  attributing  operations  to  the  work  of  the  Special  Boat  Section 
which  in  reality  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  unit.  There  was  deep  ill  feeling  among 
the  Task  Force  about  the  amount  of  publicity  accorded  to  the  Second  Battalion  the  Para- 
chute Regiment  while  other  units,  which  fought  very  gallant  actions  and  suffered  heavy 
casualties,  went  unmentioned.  The  MoD  censor  in  London  even  deleted  any  mention  of  the 
words  “Royal  Marines”  from  my  despatch  on  the  capture  of  Mount  Harriet.  I could  give 
numerous  examples  of  restraint  by  correspondents  in  the  use  of  information  obtained 
unofficially,  but  I believe  that  it  would  be  neither  discreet  nor  tactful  to  do  so. 

In  general,  all  the  problems  of  the  reporting  of  the  Falklands  appear  to  arise  from  a lack 
of  any  coherent  policy  consistently  pursued  about  public  relations.  There  was  a genuine 
problem  for  Fleet  Street  in  despatching  correspondents  now  that  there  are  so  few  journal- 
ists of  a generation  with  the  slightest  military  experience.  However,  this  problem  was 
compounded  by  the  lack  of  qualified  Ministry  of  Defence  PR  personnel  with  the  Task 
Force. 

There  is  an  additional  fundamental  problem — whether  it  is  practicable  to  impose 
effective  operational  censorship  of  the  media  in  the  U.K.  I am  afraid  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  British  media  seem  to  have  shown  very  little  capacity  for  self-censorship.  The 
endless  speculation  about  possible  British  military  and  naval  options,  together  with  such 
unforgivable  indiscretions  as  the  announcement  that  SAS  and  SBS  personnel  were  believed 
to  be  ashore  in  the  Falklands  at  the  beginning  of  May,  clearly  did  nothing  to  give  the 
senior  officers  of  the  Task  Force  confidence  in  broadcasters  and  journalists.  As  a personal 
opinion,  which  I doubt  whether  many  of  my  colleagues  would  share,  I believe  that  sub- 
stantially greater  constraints  upon  the  media  by  use  of  ‘D’  Notices  are  essential  in  an 
operation  of  this  sort. 

It  is  probably  inevitable  that  in  peace-time  there  are  few  personnel  of  outstanding 
ability  in  a ministry  public  relations  department  and  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  this 
to  change.  However,  there  seems  absolutely  nothing  to  prevent  the  immediate  drafting  of 
some  personnel  of  exceptional  ability  in  the  midst  of  a national  crisis.  The  Foreign 
Office  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  outstanding  spokesman  in  Mr.  Nicholas  Fenn 
during  the  Rhodesian  settlement  drama,  but  I cannot  believe  someone  of  his  calibre 
could  not  have  been  seconded  to  act  as  “front  man”  for  the  Ministry  of  Defence  this 
last  spring.  I believe  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  in  the  Falklands,  we  were  too  ready  to  heap 
blame  and  abuse  upon  the  hapless  Ministry  of  Defence  personnel  attached  to  the  Task 
Force.  But  true  responsibility  must  lie  with  those  who  sent  them. 

22nd  July  1982 
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Mr  Max  Hastings,  of  The  Standard,  called 
Chairman 

644.  Goodmorning,  Mr  Hastings.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  your  submission  which 
you  have  given  to  the  Committee  and  also 
for  all  the  other  reading  of  material  that 
you  sent  back  which  kept  us  all  fairly  busy,  I 
think.  You  state  in  your  first  paragraph 
that  it  was  only  after  the  most  violent 
lobbying  on  Downing  Street  that  you  can 
remember  that  you  managed  to  secure  a 
place  aboard  Canberra.  Were  you  doing 
the  lobbying? 

(Mr  Hastings ) No.  1 think  one  has  to  have 
some  degree  of  discretion  about  who 
precisely  was  doing  the  lobbying  but  a great 
deal  was  being  done  within  our  newspapers 
and,  yes,  I did  do  some  telephoning  at  one 
point. 

645.  Why  do  you  have  to  be  discreet 
about  the  lobbying? 

(Mr  Hastings)  Because  I think  some  of  the 
lobbying  may  come  under  the  heading  of 
off-the-record  discussions.  I think  the  one 
thing  made  apparent  very  early  on  was  that 
we  were  not  going  to  get  anywhere  by  direct 
lobbying  of  the  Services  or  the  Ministry  of 
Defence;  therefore,  it  was  a question  of 
trying  by  any  other  channels.  I hasten  to  say 
Downing  Street  was  only  one  of  the  chan- 
nels through  which  lobbying  was  carried 
out  to  get  something  done  to  bring  pressure 
on  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 

646.  What  other  channels  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  Through  everybody  any  of 
us  knew,  I think,  in  political  circles  who 
might  have  any  influence  whatsoever  upon 
the  Minister  of  Defence  or  the  Ministry  of 
Defence. 

647.  Who  were  you  lobbying,  the  Down- 
ing Street  Press  Office,  the  Private  Office? 

(Mr  Hastings)  Yes. 

648.  And  the  Private  Office? 

(Mr  Hastings)  No. 

649.  You  went  down  on  Canberra.  Did 
you  find  the  arrangements  on  Canberra 
satisfactory? 

(Mr  Hastings)  No.  I think  that  the  most 
essential  thing  that  was  lacking  was  anybody 
who  was  either  willing  or  able  to  brief  us 
satisfactorily  on  what  was  going  on. 
Obviously  there  were  very  tight  limits  on 
what  could  have  been  said,  but  the  essential 
need  for  an  officer  on  board  the  ship  who 
had  access  to  a reasonable  degree  of 
information  about  what  was  going  on  with 


in  and  examined. 

the  Task  Force  and  the  rest  of  the  war 
simply  was  not  met.  The  only  thing  one  has 
to  say  in  fairness  is  that  many  of  the  senior 
service  officers  aboard  Canberra  were 
making  exactly  the  same  complaint,  that  the 
level  of  information  available  to  our  bit  of 
the  Task  Force  was  very  poor  indeed. 

650.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee 
why  you  were  so  successful  in  getting  your 
despatches  through  to  London  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I think  the  only  advantage 
of  having  some  previous  experience  of  war 
corresponding  is  that  one  knows  that  every 
day  one  is  getting  or  seeing  the  most 
marvellous  stories  which  are  absolutely 
worthless  unless  one  has  the  means  of 
communicating  them.  Therefore,  anybody 
with  experience  of  war  corresponding  knows 
one  has  to  be  obsessed  with  communi- 
cations. On  Canberra  before  we  landed  we 
were  given  various  directions  by  the  civilian 
Ministry  of  Defence  press  officers  about 
how  we  were  to  get  our  copy  back.  We  were 
all  handled  brown  envelopes  in  which  .we 
should  put  it,  and  give  it  to  passing 
helicopters  pilots.  We  were  asured  that  as 
long  as  we  stayed  firmly  with  the  units  to 
which  we  were  attached  this  would  prob- 
ably get  through.  I am  bound  to  admit  I 
never  for  a moment  believed — and  said  so 
openly  at  the  time— that  this  arrange- 
ment would  work  for  five  minutes  in  the 
midst  of  a war.  I think  in  fairness — and  it  is 
easier  to  be  fair  now  than  it  was  at  the  time 
to  MoD  press  officers,  not  to  the  Task 
Force  whose  prime  job  of  course  was  to  get 
on  with  winning  the  war — we  were  an 
incidental  and  I think  there  was  some 
danger  that  we  might  have  under-estimated 
the  extent  to  which  we  would  have  to  fend 
for  ourselves.  I must  admit  after  I landed 
fairly  soon,  when  one  realised  the  bridge- 
head was  not  going  to  move  anywhere  in  a 
great  hurry,  I felt  the  most  important 
thing  was  to  start  writing  stories  about 
every  aspect  of  the  Task  Force,  whether 
it  was  frigates,  the  air  war,  helicopter 
pilots  or  whatever.  I just  started  moving 
around  on  my  own  doing  these  things  and 
actually  I was  ticked  off  several  times  by 
MoD  press  officers  for  doing  so  much 
moving  around,  but  I thought  that  they 
by  then  had  proved  themselves  quite  in- 
capable and  unsuited  to  organise  any 
facilities  for  the  journalists  and,  therefore, 
it  was  entirely  up  to  us  to  organise  any 
facilities  for  ourselves.  When  it  came  to 
filing  copy,  whenever  it  was  humanly 
possible  I went  physically  to  a ship  in  order 
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to  punch  the  tape  myself.  On  the  odd 
occasions  when  I did  not  so  do,  when  like 
many  others  I handed  helicopter  pilots  my 
copy,  it  was  never  seen  again,  and  I do  not 
blame  the  helicopter  pilots  for  that. 

65 1 . You  just  hitched  a lift  back  with  the 
helicopter  pilots  ? 

(Mr  Hastings ) All  sorts  of  means  of 
transport — small  boats,  moving  constantly. 
It  is  simply  that  one  needs  to  be  obsessed 
with  communications.  There  is  nothing 
original  about  that.  I think  it  is  an  absolu- 
tely basic  ground  rule  of  war  reporting. 

652.  It  was  suggested  to  us  that  you  also 
managed  to  use  the  SAS  direct  line  to 
Hereford.  Could  you  clear  that  matter  up  for 
us? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I feel  very  bad  about  this 
because,  as  a result  of  all  this  coming  into 
the  open,  it  has  caused  embarrassment 
which  I do  not  think  was  deserved  to  the 
unit  concerned.  It  was  something  that 
happened  on  one  occasion  only  under 
special  circumstances  which  were  that  when 
we  made  our  initial  landing  on  Mount  Kent 
I went  up  with  the  unit  which  carried  out 
the  landing  and  when  the  guns  that  we  got 
up  there  began  shelling  Moody  Brook  it  was 
felt  by  senior  officers  on  the  spot  that  they 
were  very  concerned  to  bring  the  maximum 
pressure  on  the  Argentinians.  They  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  Argentinians’  own  in- 
telligence was  so  poor  they  were  not  by  any 
means  sure  the  Argentinians  knew  how 
serious  their  own  military  predicament  was. 
They  felt  at  that  time  the  more  conscious 
they  were  made  of  how  serious  their  pre- 
dicament was  the  better;  therefore,  they 
decided  on  this  one  occasion  to  give  me  the 
facility  to  file  a report  about  how  our  guns 
were  shelling  Moody  Brook.  I hasten  to 
say  that  decision  did  not  help  anybody 
much  because  when  it  reached  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  they  held  it  up  for  three  days. 
That  happened  on  one  occasion.  I think 
the  press  was  collectively  ungrateful,  be- 
cause the  unit  concerned  gave  a lot  of  help 
to  all  journalists,  to  give  such  open  publi- 
city to  it. 

653.  Can  I finally  come  to  the  Port 
Stanley  episode  when  I think  I am  right  in 
saying  you  were  the  first  chap  to  walk  down 
the  main  street  ? Did  you  just  do  that  off 
your  own  back?  Did  you  ask  anybody? 

(Mr  Hastings)  Again  one  would  like  to 
think  this  came  under  the  heading  of  journ- 


alistic initiative.  The  order  was  given  to  2 
Para  with  whom  I had  come  down  from 
Wireless  Ridge  to  halt  and  they  were  brew- 
ing up  on  the  racecourse.  I simply  looked 
down  the  road,  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  in  sight  and  I was  after  all  a civilian 
and  I thought,  “Well,  why  not  ?** 

654.  Nobody  tried  to  stop  you? 

(Mr  Hastings)  An  NCO  of  the  Para 
Regiment  said  “Where  do  you  think  you’re 
going?”  and  I said  “I  am  a civilian”,  and  he 
did  not  stop  me. 

655.  That  seemed  to  produce  a fairly 
successful  scoop.  We  have  heard  a good 
deal  of  comment  and  sadness  that  there 
were  no  pictures  for  historical  reasons 
taken  of  that.  Do  you  have  any  comments 
on  that  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I think  from  beginning  to 
end,  as  I think  I said  in  my  submission,  the 
problem  is  that  one  cannot  expect  opera- 
tional officers  who  are  charged  with  run- 
ning a war  to  worry  very  much  about  get- 
ting their  photographs  taken  at  ceremonies 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  What  I do  think  is 
essential  is  that  there  should  be  somebody 
on  the  spot  who  does  worry  about  these 
things,  and  by  sending  these  civilian  MoD 
people,  who  had  no  authority  and,  I have 
to  say,  commanded  no  respect  whatever 
from  the  military,  never  mind  from  us, 
there  was  no  possibility  that  the  sort  of 
interest  in  history  or  the  media  or  investiga- 
tions were  likely  to  be  much  thought  about 
and  from  beginning  to  end  it  was  very  sad 
that  a lot  of  historic  moments  were  missed 
because  there  was  nobody  specifically 
charged  with  seeing  that  they  were  recorded. 
But  I do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  blame  the 
operational  officers  for  this  because  they 
had  much  more  important  things  to  think 
about. 

656.  In  your  paper  you  suggest  you  had 
far  more  assistance  from  the  Marines  and 
the  Army  than  from  the  Navy.  Is  there  any 
reason  for  that  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  The  Navy  has  a great 
tradition  as  the  silent  service,  which 
obviously  runs  counter  to  our  interest,  and 
I think  to  some  extent,  to  the  public 
interest  in  situations  like  this.  It  is  obviously 
always  a very  difficult  one  to  balance  the 
public’s  right  to  know  and  so  on  with 
security,  but  I think  we  did  feel  that  the 
Navy  were  simply  bitterly  opposed  to 
publicity  for  its  own  sake.  For  instance, 
about  the  third  day  after  we  landed  in  the 
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midst  of  the  air  attacks,  it  was  obvious  the 
Navy  were  having  a very  hard  time  out  in 
San  Carlos  Water,  so  I went  to  one  of  the 
headquarters  ships  and  said  to  a Naval 
staff  officer,  “I  feel  one  of  us  ought  to  be  on 
one  of  the  ships  writing  about  what  it  is 
like  out  there  at  a time  like  this,”  and  he 
said,  ‘‘We  cannot  be  bothered  with  some- 
thing like  that,”  but  he  said  it  a good  deal 
less  courteously.  A more  senior  Naval  staff 
officer  said  exactly  the  same,  then  1 spoke 
to  the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  understood 
immediately  and  got  me  on  a helicopter  out 
there.  When  I did  get  to  the  frigate  what  was 
so  striking  was  that  they  were  delighted 
somebody  was  at  last  taking  notice  of  them. 
They  felt  tremendously  neglected.  All  they 
had  heard  on  the  World  Service,  for 
example,  was  what  Invincible  and  Hermes 
were  doing.  Some  senior  Naval  officers  had 
under-estimated  how  important  it  is  to  the 
morale  of  the  men  and  their  families  at 
home  to  have  some  idea  and  recognnition 
of  what  they  are  doing.  I think  it  is  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Navy 
has  obviously  not  had  much  contact  with 
the  media,  for  obvious  reasons,  for  many 
years,  and,  like  the  rest  of  us,  they  were  all 
making  it  up  as  we  went  along. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

657.  Broadly  speaking,  we  have  had 
evidence  of  difficulties  on  two  fronts: 
firstly,  the  technical  side  of  communica- 
tions and  censorship,  which  I would  like  to 
deal  with  later.  I want  to  address  my 
questions,  firstly,  to  the  difficulty  you 
experienced  going  out  there  and,  indeed, 
once  you  got  to  the  Falkland  Islands.  Do 
you  think  they  were  basically  caused  by  the 
confusion  of  having  to  send  a Task  Force  at 
such  short  notice  8,000  miles,  or  do  you 
think  to  some  extent  they  were  deliberate 
and  due  to  personalities  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I am  afraid  I am  a great 
believer  in  the  “balls-up”  theory  of  history 
rather  than  the  conspiracy  theory  of 
history  and  I do  not  think  there  was  ever  at 
any  stage  any  sort  of  conspiracy.  I think 
there  was  just  a tremendous  succession  of 
incompetent  episodes.  For  instance,  the 
problems  of  dealing  with  journalists:  if 
there  had  been  an  intelligent  meeting  last- 
ing one  hour  at  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
the  weekend  after  the  invasion,  I think  the 
basic  problem  regarding  what  journalists 
you  sent  and  how  you  handled  them  could 
have  been  thrashed  out  very  quickly,  but  I 


do  not  think  competent  people  that  week- 
end addressed  themselves  at  all  to  the 
problem  and  thereafter  it  became  pro- 
gressively more  difficult.  It  was  farcical  on 
the  ships.  A lot  has  been  said  about  the 
business  of  kit  but  it  was  ridiculous  when 
there  were  only  16  of  us  on  Canberra  and 
the  MoD  people  kept  saying,  “We  promise 
kit  is  going  to  be  provided  tomorrow  or  the 
day  after.”  In  the  end  the  essential  thing 
one  needs  ashore  is  a shovel.  I got  one  from 
the  bowels  of  Fearless  one  hour  before  we 
landed  and  our  faith  in  the  power  of  MoD 
civilians  to  do  what  they  had  promised  and 
not  delivered  was  not  increased.  One  of  the 
most  important  things — and  this  went  all 
the  way  through — was  that  we  had  very 
good  relations  with  most  of  the  serving 
officers,  who  were  very  helpful  considering 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  were 
operating.  I think  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem is  one  needs  a sort  of  manic  quality  in 
order  to  be  able  to  report  war.  You  need  to 
treat  the  problems  of  communications  as  if 
they  were  matters  of  life  and  death.  In  fact, 
back  home  everybody  else  wonders  why  we 
journalists  bother  to  go  out,  but  we  felt 
very  strongly  this  manic  quality  did  not 
convey  itself  to  the  civilian  press  officers, 
who  took  a far  less  urgent  view,  with  one 
honourable  exception,  Alan  Percival,  who 
did  work  quite  hard.  As  for  the  others,  one 
never  felt  they  were  straining  every  muscle 
when  we  were  busting  ourselves  to  get  the 
information  back. 

658.  On  the  broad  front,  you  do  say  that 
from  beginning  to  end  most  officers 
expressed  no  interest  whatever  in  assisting 
the  reporting  of  the  Task  Force.  The 
Chairman  asked  you  some  questions  about 
that  just  now.  You  seem  to  have  had  more 
help,  as  you  have  said,  from  the  Marines 
and  the  Army.  The  Royal  Marines  are  part 
of  the  Royal  Navy.  Why  do  you  think  this 
is — because  of  Ulster  and  the  experience 
there? 

(Mr  Hastings ) I think  a great  deal  of  this 
has  to  do  with  that,  that  all  the  forces  who 
have  served  in  Northern  Ireland  have 
learnt  that  the  media  can  be  helpful  if  they 
are  helped  and  brought  along.  The  Royal 
Navy  has  simply  not  had  that  experience. 
One  should  say  that  the  captains  of  the 
small  ships  and  one  or  two  senior  Naval 
officers  were  very  helpful,  but  we  did  in 
general  encounter  greater  difficulties  be- 
cause of  their  basic  feeling  that,  as  they 
listened  to  the  news  coming  out  of  England, 
they  were  so  enraged  by  some  of  the  reports 
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which  they  thought  either  unhelpful  or 
their  general  view  of  the  media  was  pretty 
bleak. 

659.  Can  we  go  on  to  your  reports. 
Again,  broadly  speaking,  they  had  to  go 
through  three  stages:  firstly,  the  officer  on 
the  spot,  and  you  speak  very  highly  of 
Captain  Nicholls  of  the  Royal  Marines; 
secondly,  the  PRO,  a civilian  who  may  not 
have  been  there,  certainly  after  you  landed, 
and,  thirdly,  the  Ministry  of  Defence  back 
here  in  London.  Would  you  like  to  expand 
on  those? 

(Mr  Hastings ) One  found  it  was  actually 
an  option.  Our  despatches  had  to  be  signed 
by  Captain  Nicholls  or  one  of  the  civilians. 

I took  to  getting  all  my  despatches  signed  by 
Captain  Nicholls  because  I found  him  far 
more  sensitive  in  his  handling  of  it  and  I 
think  censorship  at  the  Falklands  end  was 
perfectly  reasonable  in  every  way.  What  was 
so  infuriating  was  to  come  back  to  England 
and  one  found  a procession  of  people  in 
MoD — I have  not  been  able  to  fathom 
precisely  who  or  what  stages — and  it  was 
decided  according  to  the  whim  of  the  person. 

I do  not  think  they  understood  how  much 
feeling  it  caused  among  the  Task  Force  from 
erratic  decisions,  which  rebounded  on  us. 
For  instance,  it  may  have  been  absolutely 
proper  to  name  2 Para,  which  carried  out  as 
a unit  a very  gallant  attack  at  Goose  Green, 
but  this  caused  enormous  unhappiness  to  3 
Para  and  the  Royal  Marine  unit,  who  were 
also  fighting  a very  tough  action.  When  I 
went  up  Mount  Harriet  with  42  Commando, 
who  fought  a brilliant  battle,  and  I filed  a 
long  despatch  at  virtually  the  end  of  the  war, 
not  in  the  Falklands  but  in  London,  even  the 
word  “marine”  had  been  deleted.  One  did 
not  expect  to  be  able  to  name  the  unit  but 
they  do  feel  very  badly  about  that. 

660.  I can  well  believe  that.  You  seem  to 
have  been  with  the  Paras  and  the  Royal 
Marines.  Can  you  give  a brief  outline  of  who 
you  were  actually  with  after  the  assault  and 
how  they  treated  you  in  action,  and  also 
what  happened  to  your  despatches  which 
you  sent  back  to  Fearless  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  As  I say,  they  were  very 
rarely  sent.  I always  felt  from  the  beginning 
that  we  were  all  urged  by  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  people  that  what  we  must  do  was 
stay  with  our  units  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the  war,  the  units  to  which  we  were  attached, 
and  some  correspondents  very  honourably 
did  precisely  that.  I never  felt— and  again  I 


said  on  Canberra — there  was  going  to  be  an 
Eagle  Scout  badge  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign for  who  suffered  most.  What  is 
going  to  count  is  who  got  the  most  out,  so 
one  simply  had  to  move  from  unit  to  unit 
according  to  who  was  doing  something. 
When  42  Commando  were  going  up  Mount 
Kent  I went  with  them,  and  again  up 
Mount  Harriet.  I went  on  one  of  the 
frigates  and  then  in  the  build-up  I was 
allowed  to  write  about  one  of  the  helicopter 
squadrons,  so  that  one  simply  had  to  move 
around  between  units  where  something 
was  going  on.  But  I think  it  was  true  that 
those  who  actually  obeyed  directions  felt 
afterwards  most  betrayed.  For  instance,  at 
one  point  45  Commando  were  about  to 
carry  out  an  attack  on  Mount  Kent  and  we 
were  told  that  the  only  way,  if  we  wanted  to 
join  the  attack  (that  is,  myself  and  Robert 
Fox  of  the  BBC)  was  to  go  yomping  with 
them  and  we  joined  them.  They  had  been 
already  yomping  for  three  days  with  their 
despatch  correspondents  and  they  were 
already  very  tired.  We  yomped  with  them 
for  another  two  days  up  Mount  Kent,  then 
when  we  got  up  Mount  Kent  the  first  person 
I saw  was  Brigadier  Thompson.  I said 
“Looking  forward  to  the  attack  tomorrow 
night?”  and  he  looked  astonished  and  said 
“Not  tomorrow  night,  there’ll  not  be  an 
attack.  We’ll  be  lucky  if  we  get  going  in  in  a 
week”.  So  I simply  shrugged  my  shoulders, 
hitched  a ride  back  in  a helicopter,  and  said 
to  the  others  “I  don’t  see  any  point  in 
sitting  on  Mount  Kent  for  a week,  one  can’t 
file  useful  despatches  just  sitting  up  here”. 
But,  you  know,  I think  they  felt  the  hon- 
ourable thing  to  do  was  to  stick  to  the  unit 
to  which  they  had  been  attached  and  they 
did  suffer  more  difficulty  in  getting  their 
copy  out  for  adopting  that  course. 

661.  Would  you  say  from  your  ex- 
perience you  have  seen  very  good  co- 
operation with  the  troops  at  the  front  end 
and  it  got  progressively  worse  as  it  went 
back  towards  London  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I would  say  at  the  Falk- 
lands end,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  Navy,  it  was  almost  universally  mar- 
vellous, better  than  I have  ever  known  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  It  was  in  the  pipe- 
line and  in  London  that  these  ridiculous 
and  arbitrary  blackouts  materialised  with- 
out explanation  and  without  any  powers  of 
discovering  who  had  imposed  them  and 
why.  It  was  in  the  pipeline  and  back  in 
London  that  I think  the  problems  devel- 
oped. 
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662.  Do  you  think  the  civilian  PROs 
after  the  assault  did  a good  job  and  were 
they  with  the  units? 

(Mr  Hastings ) No,  they  were  not;  they 
were  mostly  on  the  ships.  I think  the  point 
is  that  afterwards  I felt  I was  very  bitter  at 

times we  all  were — about  their  behaviour 

and  yet,  now  that  one  is  back  in  the  rather 
calmer  atmosphere  here,  I think  we  were 
wrong  to  be  so  bitter  towards  them  because 
I think  the  blame  lay  with  those  who  had 
sent  quite  unsuitable  people  to  do  the  job 
when  it  should  have  been  perfectly  obvious 
that  only  service  officers  could  command 
the  sort  of  authority  and  respect  you  need 
to  do  a job  like  this  in  these  circumstances. 
They  sent  civilians  who  knew  no  more  than 
the  correspondents  and  one  needed  people 
who  could  brief  and  inform  the  corres- 
pondents, which  Captain  Nicholls  could 
and  did.  If  you  have  civilians  who  really 
barely  know  the  difference  between  a 
division  and  a brigade  they  cannot  con- 
tribute much  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  of  the 
journalists. 

663.  Finally,  where  do  you  think  the 
biggest  lesson  lies  on  the  question  of 
human  relations?  Does  it  lie  in  having  a 
kind  of  supremo  in  London  who  can  give 
immediate  decisions  or  a man  on  the  spot 
who  can  give  immediate  decisions  or  in 
better  PROs  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  One  needs  a policy  to  be 
decided  fairly  early  on  and  adhered  to 
throughout.  What  was  wrong  was  that 
there  were  far  too  many  people  fishing  in 
very  murky  waters  and  there  was  intense 
suspicion  and  ill-feeling  between  various 
elements.  I am  talking  of  some  of  this  at 
secondhand  because  it  was  going  on  in 
London  rather  than  here,  but  I think  far  too 
many  people  were  fishing  in  waters  which 
should  have  been  handed  to  one  depart- 
ment under  one  man  with  the  authority  to 
control  the  whole  thing. 

664.  Are  you  saying  there  was  no  overall 
policy? 

(Mr  Hastings)  This  was  widely  said 
amongst  senior  officers  of  the  Task  Force 
who  have  said  very  much  the  same  in  their 
reports. 

Mr  Marshall 

665.  Mr  Hastings,  would  it  be  fair  to  say 
that  in  Fleet  Street  as  a result  of  your 
somewhat  flexible  approach  to  the  attach- 
ment to  a unit  concept  you  are  regarded  as 


having  had  a good  war? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I would  hope  so,  but  it 
would  not  be  for  me  to  say. 

666.  You  have  explained — and  you  have 
put  it  very  fairly — that  a number  of  people 
honourably  felt  they  should  stay  with  the 
units  to  which  they  were  assigned.  Were 
there  other  people,  and  could  you  estimate 
what  numbers,  who  took  the  same  approach 
as  you  did  in  moving  all  around  at  the  same 
time? 

(Mr  Hastings)  Robert  Fox  at  the  BBC 
did  much  the  same,  and  one  or  two  others. 
Of  course,  the  journalists  who  were  attached 
to  and  had  come  down  with  the  Royal  Navy 
found  themselves  perforce  in  the  same 
situation  because  they  were  not  initially 
attached  to  any  of  the  landing  units. 

667.  Would  you  not  accept  though  that, 
if  every  correspondent  had  taken  that  view, 
that  could  have  created  problems  for  the 
forces  on  the  ground  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I think  there  was  such  a 
small  number  of  us  it  could  not  possibly 
have  caused  problems.  Some  people  be- 
lieved that  helicopters  should  be  tasked 
specifically  to  carry  them  from  point  A to 
point  B.  I tried  to  do  all  my  moving  around 
by  hitching  lifts  on  helicopters  going 
somewhere  anyway.  I do  not  think  one  has 
a right  to  ask  for  a helicopter  to  be  tasked 
when  they  are  in  short  supply  in  the  middle 
of  a war.  But  I think  one  has  got  to  see  it  in 
perspective.  There  were  for  most  of  the  war 
only  16  to  18  of  us  ashore.  In  every  other 
war  I have  reported  one  has  been  dealing 
with  hundreds  of  correspondents  and  some- 
how the  forces  have  managed  to  cope  with 
them.  I think  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  have  been  any  logistic  problems.  In 
fact,  there  were  very  large  elements  of  the 
forces’  activities  which  should  have  been 
reported  and  were  not  because  there  were  not 
enough  people  moving  around  doing  it. 

668.  You  really  think  the  logistical  prob- 
lems in  the  Falklands  with  the  difficulties 
we  all  know  about  were  ones  that  could 
have  been,  as  it  were,  overcome  to  meet 
what  you  would  regard  as  a more  flexible 
approach? 

(Mr  Hastings)  Yes,  I do. 

669.  Could  you  help  us  on  a different 
matter  in  Mr  Kirby’s  memorandum  which 
I assume  you  have  seen. 

(Mr  Hastings)  I have  not. 
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670.  He  does  refer  to  competing  sources 
and  perhaps  you  could  help  us  on  this.  He 
says  that  the  Downing  Street  press  officers 
were  giving  better  guidance  to  parlia- 
mentary correspondents  than  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  was  giving  to  defence  cor- 
respondents. 

(Mr  Hastings)  This  is  something  hap- 
pening in  London.  I could  not 

671.  In  another  part  of  your  own  paper, 
which  I think  is  particularly  interesting,  in 
balancing  these  matters  you  do  refer  to 
what  you  criticise  very  strongly  as  a lack  of 
self-censorship  by  the  media.  Would  you 
1 ike  to  expand  on  that  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I think  it  is  imposing  an 
enormous  strain.  I think  it  is  a difficult 
problem  for  any  nation  that  has  not  been 
at  war  for  a long  time,  especially  facing  a 
limited  war,  to  ask  newspapers  suddenly  to 
work  out  a code  of  behaviour  overnight, 
but  it  did  seem  to  all  of  us  quite  extra- 
ordinary the  way  newspapers  were  speculat- 
ing and  especially  the  way  television  organ- 
isations were  using  all  these  admirals  and 
generals  to  speculate  about  courses  of 
action  when  these  were  senior  service 
officers  who  had  only  recently  retired  and 
whose  knowledge  could  be  assumed  to  be 
pretty  up  to  date.  Then  it  was  announced, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  SAS  and  SBS 
were  already  ashore  on  the  Falklands.  And 
then  of  course  there  was  the  whole  business 
of  unexploded  bombs  and  so  on  about 
which  you  have  heard  so  much.  I do  not 
think  one  could  honestly  say  newspapers 
behaved  very  responsibly  in  publishing  a lot 
of  this.  At  times  I think  this  was  widely  felt 
among  the  Task  Force,  there  was  a feeling 
that  some  newspapers  were  treating  the 
whole  thing  as  a sort  of  permanent  cup 
final. 

672.  I think  a lot  of  people,  including  the 
constitutents  of  those  of  us  round  this 
table,  are  putting  the  same  views  you  put 
to  us  now.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  it  is 
possible  to  have  some  sort  of  self-censor- 
ship and  to  what  extent  do  you  regard  the 
D notice  principle  which  you  mention  in 
your  paper  as  a backstop  if  that  is  not  done  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I think  it  is  essentially  a 
political  decision.  Also  I think  I am  prob- 
ably in  a very  small  minority  indeed  in 
expressing  this  view  but  I would  have 
thought  D notices  could  and  should  have 
been  used  more  freely.  I think  one  reason 
probably — this  is  a guess  on  my  part— why 


they  could  not  and  were  not  was  because 
there  was  such  anger  for  very  good 
reasons  among  the  media  about  all  the 
things  going  wrong  with  the  reporting 
anyway,  there  was  probably  a reluctance 
on  the  part  of  MoD  to  introduce  any 
further  sources  of  discord. 

673.  Having  had  a chance  to  reflect  on 
all  these  things,  what  would  you  put  as 
your  main  list  of  priorities  now  in  trying  to 
evolve  a better  system  if  we  are  faced 
with  a similar  situation  in  the  future? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I think  it  is  essential  to 
decide  who  in  the  event  of  any  future 
emergency  of  this  kind  is  going  to  be 
responsible  for  making  the  policy  on  this 
issue  and  for  carrying  it  out,  and  to  have 
some  contingency  plans.  I think  it  is  quite 
unrealistic  to  imagine  that  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  public  relations  department  is 
suddenly  going  to  be  restaffed  with  double 
firsts.  All  one  can  reasonably  hope  is  that 
there  is  some  machine,  and  in  a crisis  there 
are  people  of  real  ability  available  and  some 
other  departments  from  which  they  can  be 
called  upon  to  do  these  kinds  of  jobs  in 
this  kind  of  crisis. 

Mr  Dunn 

674.  Could  I ask  you  in  relation  to  some 
of  the  points  that  you  mention  on  page  4— 
and  you  have  made  reference  to  some  of 
them — about  the  wildly  inaccurate  informa- 
tion that  emanated  from  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  in  London  and  the  Task  Force, 
when  they  learned  of  some  of  this  informa- 
tion, being  either  angry  or  completely 
confused?  Could  you  give  me  any  further 
example  of  this  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I forget  whether  I gave  the 
example  of  the  landing  on  South  Georgia. 

675.  There  was  the  one  of  the  intention 
to  attack  Goose  Green. 

(Mr  Hastings)  Reports  published  in  the 
newspapers  in  London  of  the  way  in  which 
South  Georgia  had  been  retaken  were 
complete  and  absolute  rubbish  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  again  they  did  nothing  to 
help  our  credibility  on  the  spot  when 
members  of  the  Task  Force  were  reading 
them.  One  wondered  who  had  been  feeding 
them  all  this  stuff — by  the  same  token  the 
report  of  the  landings  themselves.  There 
may  have  been  some  reason  for  the  basic 
disinformation  policy  (in  fact,  I think  there 
were  very  good  reasons  for  it)  of  suggesting 
it  was  a series  of  raids  rather  than  an  all-out 
assault,  but  so  much  circumstantial  detail 
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appeared  in  the  paper  which  again  must  have 
come  from  somewhere,  and  what  the  defence 
sources  thought  they  were  actually  con- 
tributing to  the  credibility  of  the  media  or 
their  own  credibility  by  handing  out  some  of 
the  circumstantial  detail  I do  not  know. 

676.  So,  you  are  not  only  talking  of 
inaccurate  information  but  deliberate  mis- 
information? 

(Mr  Hastings ) I have  to  be  a bit  careful, 
simply  because  I have  not  explored  here 
precisely  who  was  responsible  for  which 
bits  of  which  stories.  I can  only  speak  as 
one  who  was  there  and  I looked  in  the 
newspapers  and  was  simply  staggered  to 
see  what  a load  of  complete  misinformation 
was  being  transmitted.  As  to  exactly  whose 
fault  that  is,  I would  not  be  qualified  to  say. 

677.  Can  I ask  you  the  other  question  I 
have  asked  most  of  the  witnesses  when  I 
have  been  asking  questions : have  you  any 
instance  or  instances  which  you  can  bring 
to  our  attention  when  you  were  told  that 
copy  could  not  be  filed  about  a particular 
story  and,  once  having  been  told,  who  told 
you  and  how  was  that  information  con- 
veyed to  you  ? Were  you  shown  the  signals  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  We  were  never  shown  the 
signals.  We  were  always  told  verbally  by 
the  MoD  press  officers.  The  Galahad  affair 
you  have  probably  heard  about  already. 
We  were  told  we  could  not  file  copy.  There 
were  other  cases.  There  was  a lot  of 
absolute  nonsense  on  the  way  down — the 
kind  of  tiling  which  seems  petty  now  but  at 
the  time  seemed  ludicrous — that  when  we 
had  left  Ascension  Island  we  were  not 
allowed  by  the  MoD  “minder”,  allegedly 
on  instructions  from  London,  to  report  that 
we  had  been  to  Ascension  Island,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  had  already  seen  the 
London  newspapers  in  which  it  was  re- 
ported we  had  been  there.  Again,  who  was 
responsible  for  this  seems  trivial  now.  What 
was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  those  making 
these  decisions  I cannot  say.  Certainly  the 
description  of  the  attack  on  Goose  Green 
that  was  issued  in  London  did  not  seem  to 
bear  much  relation  to  the  reality  on  the  spot. 
I do  not  think  that  was  disinformation;  I 
think  it  was  misinformation. 

678.  You  have  already  answered  the 
question  about  your  initiative  as  a civilian 
in  walking  into  Port  Stanley.  Were  you 
aware  that  there  was  a blackout  on  this 
news? 


(Mr  Hastings ) Obviously  we  have 
speculated  a great  deal  since  on  precisely 
what  the  reasons  for  this  blackout  were  and 
who  precisely  imposed  it,  but  obviously  it 
was  deeply  frustrating.  When  I came  out  of 
Stanley,  Brigadier  Thompson,  extremely 
kind,  realising  one  had  a marvellous  scoop, 
arranged  a helicopter  for  me  to  get  back  to 
the  fleet  to  file  my  copy.  I got  back  to  find 
Martin  Helm  saying,  “There  is  a complete 
news  blackout”,  and  we  attempted  to  get 
some  rhyme  or  reason  about  who  had 
imposed  it  or  for  what  purpose.  One  can 
hardly  suggest  it  was  a matter  of  military 
security  that  I had  been  wandering  around 
in  Port  Stanley,  but  we  got  no  satisfaction 
from  him  at  all.  At  that  stage  one  was  too 
physically  exhausted  to  argue  beyond  a 
certain  point.  It  was  not  lifted  for  seven 
hours.  One  has  heard  a lot  of  suggestions 
for  the  reason,  that  it  was  a political  deci- 
sion, but  I would  not  be  qualified  to  say. 

679.  Were  you  the  one  who  filed  a story 
about  the  use  of  a telephone  to  find  out 
where  the  Argentine  places  were?  It  was  in 
the  Standard. 

(Mr  Hastings ) Not  from  me. 


Mr  MacKenzie 

680.  In  the  first  paragraph  you  do 
indicate  that  some  parties  within  the  Royal 
Navy  and  the  Ministry  of  Defence  totally 
objected  to  any  correspondents  going  at  all. 
There  are  a number  of  elements  in  this — 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the 
MoD  press  officers,  etc.  The  Ministry  of 
Defence  does  not  seem  to  me  to  object  to 
people  going  to  Northern  Ireland,  or  do 
they? 

(Mr  Hastings)  No.  I think  this  was 
entirely  the  Navy.  By  the  same  token,  all  the 
Royal  Marines  and  the  Army  seemed  from 
the  beginning  only  too  happy  to  have  us 
along.  I think  this  objection  came  entirely 
from  the  Royal  Navy,  and  one  understood, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  Navy’s  objec- 
tion was  that  we  were  taking  up  valuable 
space  in  the  ships.  They  were  actually  going 
to  question  what  our  total  numbers  were.  It 
was  27  or  28  in  a Task  Force  of  26,000  or 
so.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  this  was  a 
serious  reason  for  keeping  us  out.  Even 
when  we  boarded  Canberra  we  were  told 
specifically  by  Royal  Navy  officers  that  we 
were  not  wanted  and  were  being  allowed  to 
come  under  extreme  duress.  We  were 
keeping  out  fighting  men  who  could  be 
taken  but  who  were  kept  at  home. 
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68 1 . And  it  was  29  or  30  correspondents ! 

(Mr  Hastings)  I do  not  want  to  sound  too 

critical  of  the  Royal  Navy  because  one  has 
such  enormous  admiration  for  what  they 
did.  This  was  only  one  small  aspect  of  their 
war.  They  have  always  had  the  tradition  of 
getting  on  with  it  and  they  hate  the  idea  that 
they  should  seem  to  be  currying  publicity, 
and  the  very  idea  of  having  correspondents 
on  their  ships  was  anathema  to  them. 

682.  In  the  evidence  we  have  had 
submitted  to  us  a number  of  correspondents 
have  been  quite  critical  and  you  have  in 
yours,  but  this  was  a fairly  short  war  as 
compared  to  1939-45  and  other  times,  and 
the  people  who  were  involved  in  it  at  both 
the  correspondent  level  and  military  level 
had  not  been  engaged  in  a situation  of  this 
kind  before.  Can  I ask  you,  by  the  time 
hostilities  ceased,  had  the  relations  im- 
proved during  that  time  as  a result  of  the 
experience  of  most  correspondents  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I do  not  think  so  really 
because  I think  too  many  things  had 
happened  during  the  war  to  upset  them 
which  had  been  released  on  the  World 
Service  and  appeared  in  the  newspapers  to 
give  them  any  greater  confidence  in  the 
media.  One  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
some  Naval  officers,  such  as  the  captain  of 
the  Fearless,  who  was  enormously  kind  to 
help  and  inform  us,  but  as  far  as  the  general 
attitudes  in  the  upper  region  of  the  Naval 
hierarchy  were  concerned,  the  feeling  was 
and  always  had  been  that  everyone  was 
better  off  without  us. 

683.  That  is  the  Naval  hierarchy.  Did  it 
improve? 

(Mr  Hastings ) I think  relations  with  the 
land  forces  were  always  very  good,  except 
for  that  one  moment  when  there  was  no 
question  that  the  landing  force  commanders 
were  very  concerned  about  the  revelations 
about  Goose  Green  on  the  World  Service, 
and  there  were  one  or  two  other  breaches  of 
security  which  upset  them  very  much  indeed, 
but  I think  these  were  very  understandable, 
and  apart  from  these  isolated  moments  I 
think  relations  were  as  good  as  one  could 
possibly  ask  for. 

684.  To  follow  up  Mr  Dunn’s  point  on 
your  comments  at  the  bottom  of  page  4, 
when  you  said  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
released — I think  the  word  you  used  was 
“rubbish”,  and  this  had  irritated  the  cor- 
respondents and  irritated  the  members  of 
the  Task  Force.  I do  not  understand  the 


mechanics  of  this.  Who,  in  fact,  writes  this 
rubbish,  releases  this  rubbish?  Is  it  written 
by  a Ministry  of  Defence  civilian  press 
officer? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I can  only  comment  in  j 
this  sense,  that  I was  a very  long  way  from  f 
what  was  taking  place.  I can  only  say  that  \ 
being  with  the  Task  Force  when  copies  of  ! 
newspapers  were  coming  from  London  ] 
carrying  reports,  let  us  say,  or  running  I 
pieces  in  which  there  was  a lot  of  in-  { 
accurate  information,  and  we  thought,  j 
rightly  or  wrongly — I think  probably  ■ 
rightly— our  own  despatches  containing  j 
accurate  information  had  been  held  up  at  } 
the  Ministry  of  Defence — I am  still  not  ! 
absolutely  certain  this  was  so  but  I believe  \ 
it  to  be  so — that  did  not  help  our  cred-  £ 
ibility  with  the  Task  Force  when  they  said,  j 
“We  have  brought  you  all  down  here 
allegedly  to  report  accurately  on  what  is 
taking  place  and  we  see  newspapers  with  | 
this  load  of  rubbish.”  I cannot  say  who  is  \ 
responsible.  We  can  only  say  what  ended  ' 
up  in  the  newspapers  was  some  distance  [ 
removed  from  the  facts. 

Mr  Patten 

685.  Could  I ask  about  Moody  Brook  j 
and  the  shelling  of  Moody  Brook.  You  said  ' 
in  your  evidence  about  that  just  now  that 
the  decision  was  taken  on  the  spot  that  it 
would  be  a good  idea  to  get  the  story  back 
to  London  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  Yes. 

686.  Who  was  the  decision  taken  by  ? 

(Mr  Hastings ) The  two  lieutenant- 

colonels  who  were  out  there  at  the  time. 

687.  The  Special  Forces  lieutenant- 
colonels? 

(Mr  Hastings ) One  of  them  was. 

688.  And  the  other  was 

(Mr  Hastings)  The  other  was  a Royal 
Marine  lieutenant-colonel. 

689.  The  great  scoop,  Port  Stanley : there 
you  are,  you  have  got  back  to  the  ship  with 
your  story  and  you  are  not  allowed  to  do 
anything  and  then  what  happens  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I was  physically  absolutely 
exhausted  at  that  stage,  then  suddenly  I was 
woken  up  and  told  the  ban  had  been  lifted 
and  one  was  then  able  to  go  up  to  the  com- 
munications room  and  punch  a tape  and 
telex  to  London. 

690.  At  that  point,  so  far  as  one  knows, 
the  other  13  or  14  poor  blokes  who  did  not 
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walk  down  Port  Stanley  High  Street  but 
have  actually  got  stories  and  got  copy  are 
sitting  on  a wardroom  table  somewhere? 

(Mr  Hastings)  Again,  all  I can  say  is  I 
was  given  when  I came  out  of  Stanley  one 
brief  pool  despatch  from  Bob  McGowan 
and  David  Morris’s  story  for  the  Daily 
Mail,  both  of  which  I gave  to  one  of  the 
MoD  people  and  said,  “They  must  be 
punched  and  go  immediately  my  tape 
has  run.”  Fortunately  I took  the  pre- 
caution of  doing  so  in  the  presence  of  a 
witness,  and  David  Norris’s  copy  made  it, 
the  other  one  did  not.  But  I simply 
cannot 

691.  The  story  Mr  McGowan  had  writ- 
ten? 

(Mr  Hastings)  There  again  I do  not  know 
what  happened  to  it  thereafter,  but  again  at 
that  stage  I am  so  much  more  inclined  to 
believe  in  incompetence  than  conspiracies 
that  I think  they  had  almost  run  out  of 
conspiracies  by  that  stage  but 

692.  I just  thought  we  should  clear  that 
point  up.  Lastly  there  is  a paradox  about 
your  evidence  because  you  got  more 
stories  out  and  you  are,  I think,  the  only 
person  who  has  sat  there  and  said  we  should 
have  had  a bit  more  censorship. 

(Mr  Hastings)  At  this  end. 

693.  That  is  true.  What  do  you  think 
should  be  the  policy  which  a government 
should  adopt  in  this  sort  of  campaign  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  The  policy,  I think,  should 
be  that  you  get  the  maximum  amount  of 
information  compatible  with  security.  One 
reason  why  some  correspondents  had 
difficulties  early  on  was  because  they 
concentrated  very  heavily  on  trying  to  send 
out  straight  news  of,  let  us  say,  how  many 
Skyhawks  were  shot  down  that  day  and  so 
on.  I always  thought  (a)  there  were  difficul- 
ties actually  getting  information  of  that 
kind  out  and  (b)  it  was  likely  to  be  released 
by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  anyway  and 
therefore  made  no  effort  to  get  that  kind  of 
news  and  concentrated  entirely  on  feature 
writing,  writing  about  what  people  were 
doing,  saying,  how  they  were  behaving, 
rather  than  attempting  to  report  on  specific 
military  doings.  I think  as  a matter  of 
policy  the  most  important  thing  for  the 
morale  at  home — which  is  what  it  is  all 
about,  I suppose— and  for  public  under- 
standing of  what  is  going  on  is  just  to  ensure 


the  greatest  possible  flow  of  copy  compat- 
ible with  security.  There  could  have  been  a 
much  greater  flow  of  copy  if  a more  imagi- 
native and  effectively  run  system  had 
existed. 

Mr  George 

694.  Mr  Hastings,  Sir  Frank  Cooper  in 
his  departing  remarks  to  us  was  critical  of 
the  media  in  some  respects  and  their 
degradation  of  the  administration.  I think 
one  or  two  articles  about  particular  units 
were  deeply  resented  and  were  disgraceful 
in  one  particular  case  which  I do  not  want 
to  name.  Were  any  of  your  pieces  in  this 
category,  do  you  think? 

(Mr  Hastings)  That  is  for  you  or  Frank 
Cooper  to  judge. 

695.  One  of  the  pieces  is — and  I believe 
you  wrote  this — in  relation  to  the  Scots 
Guards.  Would  you  have  any  comment  on 
whether,  on  reflection,  you  felt  they  were 
rather  fitter  than  you  appeared  to  think  at 
the  time?  Do  you  think  that  was  one  of  the 
pieces? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I wrote  one  piece  in  which 
in  summary — this  was  at  the  end  of  the  war — 

I said  5 Brigade  had  not  had  a very  happy 
war  which  I doubt  would  have  pleased  them 
very  much,  but  I have  had  no  official 
comment  whatever  on  that. 

696.  Was  it  you  who  wrote  that  the  Scots 
Guards  were  not  fit  enough  to  march? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I did  not  put  it  quite  as 
ungraciously  as  that. 

697.  1 thought  I was  being  very  polite.  So 
you  think — 

(Mr  Hastings)  I do  not  want  to  become 
involved  in  this  Committee  in  discussion 
about  military  merits  and  demerits  of  what 
took  place.  I think  all  one  can  say  is  what 
was  felt  by  quite  a lot  of  people  of  the  Task 
Force  was  that  5 Brigade  had  an  unhappy 
time.  I do  not  think  one  would  wish  to  go 
any  further  here  than  to  say  that  there  was  a 
feeling  to  that  effect  to  some  extent  for 
obvious  reasons.  Look  what  happened  to 
the  Welsh  Guards  at  Bluff  Cove. 

698.  Will  it  be  gone  into  further  else- 
where? . . 

(Mr  Hastings)  I do  not  think  it  is  the 
proper  forum  in  which  to  have  a discussion 
on  the  military  conduct  of  the  war. 

699.  Do  you  think  there  is  a proper 
forum  where  you  would  like  to  discuss  it  ? 
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Mr  George] 

(Mr  Hastings ) I will  choose  the  time  and 
place  if  there  is. 

700.  Unless  we  would  like  you  to  come 
back  later  on  when  we  get  on  to  the 
military  dimension  of  the  war.  One  of  your 
pieces  referred  to  this:  “Can  anything  be 
done  about  the  disappointing  performance 
of  some  of  the  Nayv’s  principal  sea-air 
missile  systems?”  Did  this  appear?  Were 
you  surprised?  Upon  what  basis  did  you 
make  that  assessment  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I vaguely  feel  I am  getting 
somewhat  outside  the  parameters  of  this. 
You  are  talking  about  information  policy 
during  the  war.  Are  you  asking  a question 
about  the  performance  of  sea-air  missiles  or 
the  fact  that  it  appeared  in  a paper  ? 

701.  Both.  How  did  it  get  through? 

(Mr  Hastings ) I think  at  that  stage  it  was 

fairly  obvious  if  you  had  a large  armament 
of  sea-air  missiles  on  your  ships  and  yet 
significant  numbers  of  your  ships  were 
being  damaged  and  sunk,  your  missiles 
were  less  than  infallible. 

702.  Another  of  your  pieces  very  kindly 
sent  to  us  was  one  of  the  pieces  for  the 
“Londoner’s  Dairy”.  At  the  very  end  it 
said,  “Note  to  diary:  I am  most  anxious 
this  is  used  in  the  hope  of  punitive  action 
later.”  Has  there  been  any  punitive  action? 

(Mr  Hastings ) I have  no  idea.  I think  one 
of  the  things  to  remember  is  that  one  writes 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment  when  one  is  under 
great  pressure.  Now  back  in  the  calm  of 
London  I think  it  is  much  more  important 
to  worry  about  getting  it  right  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  there  is  ever  a next  time 
than  to  worry  about  what  happened  in  the 
past.  But  I think  it  is  not  unreasonable.  I 
think  everybody  in  the  situation  in  which 
we  were  was  liable  to  feel  fairly  passionate 
about  the  kind  of  things  we  were  suffering 
at  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
civilians. 

Mr  George:  This  one  piece,  according  to 
this  photo-copied  page,  was  cleared  by  one 
gentleman  who  I suspect  was  either  very 
liberal  or  later  dismissed.  It  had  all  sorts  of 
very  critical  comments  about  the  political 
figures,  the  minders,  and  the  mess-up 

Chairman:  Could  you  give  us  the  refer- 
ence? 

Mr  George 

703.  There  is  no  page  number,  it  is 
marked  5.11,  “cleared  by  ...”  If  this  was 


printed  it  would  appear  that  maybe  the 
censorship  was  not  quite  as  tight  as 

(Mr  Hastings)  It  could  hardly  have  been. 
Any  censorship  operates  entirely  on  secur- 
ity grounds;  there  are  hardly  any  security 
grounds  for  stopping  a signal  commenting 
adversely  on  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
civilian,  and  I also  intended  obviously  to 
make  it  clear  to  those  responsible  for 
operating  the  system  at  the  time  how 
strongly  we  felt. 

704.  Some  people  have  been  arguing 

that  the  journalists  who  were  there  were 
endangering  security,  they  were  an  en- 
cumbrance. In  one  of  your  pieces  you 
suggest  far  more  damage  was  done  on  the 
security  side  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 
On  reflection,  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  check  up  some  of  your  statements 

(Mr  Hastings)  I think  one  can  only  judge 
it,  I suggest,  if  we  stick  to  the  two  most 
notable  cases.  They  were  the  cases  that  did 
the  most  damage:  the  announcement  of 
impending  attack  on  Goose  Green,  and  the 
release  of  information  about  unexploded 
bombs.  There  is  absolutely  no  route  through 
which  those  pieces  of  information  could 
have  got  to  the  press  in  London  other  than 
the  Ministry  of  Defence.  It  had  to  be  some- 
body there  or  somebody  in  those  official 
defence  circles  who  released  that  informa- 
tion. That  was  far  more  damaging  than  any 
trivial  slips  that  might  have  happened  in  the 
Falklands.  I think  you  would  find  senior 
officers  of  the  Task  Force  would  say  the 
same. 

Dr  Gilbert 

705.  Mr  Hastings,  on  page  6 of  your 
evidence  to  us  you  say  that  there  seems  to 
be  absolutely  nothing  to  prevent  the 
immediate  drafting  of  some  personnel  of 
exceptional  ability  in  the  midst  of  a national 
crisis.  What  would  your  response  be  if 
somebody  were  to  draft  you  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I would  be  very  happy  to 
do  so  in  the  event  of  a national  crisis. 

706.  My  attention  was  slightly  dis- 
tracted, I confess,  during  some  of  your 
answers  to  Mr  George  so  you  will  no  doubt 
correct  me  if  I misheard  you,  but  are  there 
some  areas  you  are  not  prepared  to  discuss 
with  this  Committee? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I think  I only  felt  that  here 
this  morning  we  were  discussing  the 
release  of  information  during  the  war 
rather  than  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  military 
conduct  of  the  campaign. 
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Dr  Gilbert] 

707.  I repeat  my  question : are  there  some 
areas  you  are  not  prepared  to  discuss  with 
the  Committee? 

(Mr  Hastings)  No  areas  at  all  relating  to 
information  policy. 

708.  Are  there  areas  regarding  the 

conduct  of  the  campaign  on  which  you  are 
not  prepared 

(Mr  Hastings)  I think  it  would  be  very 
improper  for  me  to  do  so. 

709.  That  is  for  the  Committee  to  decide 
as  to  whether  they  want  to  invite  you  as  a 
witness.  My  question  is  whether  or  not  you 
would  be  prepared  to  answer  questions  put 
by  the  Committee. 

(Mr  Hastings)  I think  one  would  at  least 
want  a little  time  to  reflect  on  that.  Is  that 
reasonable? 

710.  Indeed.  No  one  is  questioning  that. 

The  point  I am  trying  to  establish  is  whether 
you  have  in  the  back  of  your  mind  in 
answers  you  have  given  us  today  reserva- 
tions about  whether  or  not 

(Mr  Hastings)  No,  I do  not  think  it  is 
proper  for  a correspondent  to  comment  on 
the  military  conduct  of  operations  to  an 
official  body,  simply  because,  whatever 
qualifications  we  may  inflict  on  ourselves 
when  writing  for  our  newspapers,  I do  not 
think  we  have  any  qualifications  to  comment 
in  any  official  sense  about  conduct  of 
military  operations. 

711.  On  page  2 of  your  evidence  you  say : 
“However,  it  was  an  exasperating  shock  to 
return  to  London  and  discover  that  many 
despatches  which  had  been  cleared  by  the 
operational  staffs  on  the  spot  had  been 
subsequently  altered  by  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  in  London.”  While  I would  not 
dispute  for  a moment  that  it  might  have  been 
very  exasperating  for  you,  are  you  objecting 
in  principle  to  the  existence  of  a second  layer 
of  censorship  in  London  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I think  it  is  a question  of 
who  is  best  qualified  to  judge  what  is  the 
risk  to  the  forces  concerned,  the  operational 
staffs  on  the  spot  or  the  public  relations 
department  in  London,  who  had  already 
shown  a less  than  absolute  grasp  of  how  to 
handle  information  policy  in  the  middle  of 
the  war. 

712.  There  may  be  other  people  in 
London,  such  as  CINCFLEET  at  North- 
wood,  who  want  to  interpose  a second 


screen  of  censorship.  Would  you  object  to 
that  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I think  the  more  people 
who  interpose  different  screens  of  censor- 
ship at  different  levels,  the  less  satisfactory 
the  result  which  eventually  emerges,  satis- 
factory to  the  public  interest  and  to  every- 
body else  involved. 

713.  You  may  not  be  the  best  judge  of 
public  interest.  CINCFLEET  Northwood 
might  have  a wider  view  than  a Naval 
correspondent  on  the  ground. 

(Mr  Hastings)  I think  all  one  can  really 
say  is  that  a great  many  people  with  special 
interests  intervened  at  different  stages,  and 
I think  those  who  were  actually  carrying 
out  the  operations  on  the  spot  have  felt 
subsequently — and  in  the  last  few  days  I 
have  been  talking  to  some  of  them — the 
results  which  emerged  in  the  newspapers 
were  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  I feel 
their  views  are  more  valid  than  mine. 

714.  So  be  it,  and  I do  not  doubt  it  was 
as  exasperating  for  them  as  it  was  for  you, 
but  do  you  not  accept  that  there  must  be 
circumstances  in  which  there  must  be 
another  level  of  censorship  at  the  centre,  be 
it  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Defence,  the 
Permanent  Under  Secretary,  CINCFLEET, 
leaving  aside  the  individuals  against  whom 
you  have  animadverted  quite  strongly? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I think  it  is  proper  if  the 
matters  which  are  being  censored  are 
matters  of  great  strategic  or  technical 
importance.  What  was  absurd  was  that  it 
was  mostly  such  petty  matters,  but,  of 
course,  if  they  discovered  something 
slipped  through,  that  we  revealed  some 
critical  military  operation,  no-one  could 
possibly  dispute  the  propriety  of  re- 
censorship. When  they  discovered  that 
those  in  the  Falkland  Islands  thought  it 
safe,  let  us  say,  to  mention  the  names  of 
some  of  those  doing  the  job  on  the  spot 
and  then  the  Ministry  of  Defence  re- 
imposed a policy  of  deleting  all  the  names, 
that  robbed  the  individual  units  and  their 
families  of  a bit  of  satisfaction  at  what 
their  people  were  doing. 

715.  What  we  are  agreed  about  is  that  in 
principle  this  was  quite  acceptable  but  there 
were  examples  in  practice  which  you  found 
unsatisfactory  ? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I think  no-one  but  an 
idiot  could  object  to  re-censorship  relating 
to  key  matters  of  security. 
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Mr  Max  Hastings 


[ Continued 


Dr  Gilbert] 

716.  There  may  be  matters  which  ranged 
beyond  security,  such  as  Ascension  Island. 

I am  aware  of  the  workings  of  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  mind  a little  bit.  The  attitude 
on  Ascension  Island  would  be  very  likely — 
I have  not  discussed  this  with  the  Ministry 
of  Defence — “So,  something  has  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  about  Ascension  Island. 
We  have  not  confirmed  it  so  it  is  specula- 
tion, so  no-one  can  take  that  as  authorita- 
tive information.”  If,  however,  there  was  a 
despatch  coming  from  somebody  who  said 
he  had  been  on  Ascension  Island,  that 
clearly  would  be  authoritative  information 
and  surely  a degree  of  commonsense  lias  to 
operate  in  this  ? 

(Mr  Hastings ) A great  deal  of  informa- 
tion about  what  training  had  been  going  on 
on  Ascension  Island  had  been  published  on 
the  World  Service  and  in  newspapers,  and 
it  appeared  slightly  ridiculous  to  delete 
from  our  despatches  the  fact  that  we  had 
been  on  Ascension  Island. 

717.  I certainly  take  that  point  but  there 
could  also  have  been  reasons  for  not  pub- 
lishing the  fact  that  we  had  been  on 
Ascension  Island  because  had  it  been  of 
sufficient  embarrassment  to  the  United 
States  the  facilities  might  have  been  with- 
drawn, or  at  least  diminished  ? 

(Mr  Hastings')  Indeed,  had  the  facts 
never  emerged  there  might  have  been  some 
case  for  this,  but  we  were  listening  almost 
nightly  to  reports  about  what  had  been 
going  on  on  Ascension.  We  were  well  aware 
in  the  early  stages  that  nothing  had  been 
said  about  Ascension  Island.  All  of  these 
hypotheses  might  be  valid  but  once  the  cat 
was  out  of  the  bag  it  merely  became 
obstructionism. 

781 . You  have  been  concerned  about  the 
standing  of  the  “minders”,  as  I believe  they 
are  called  down  there,  and  it  is  also  clear 
from  your  evidence  and  the  evidence  of 
others  who  have  been  in  front  of  us  that 
some  correspondents  who  have  obviously 
not  had  your  professional  experience  and 
skill  have  not  been  as  fortunate  as  you  have 
been.  Can  I put  this  to  you.  I understand 


that  in  the  Second  World  War  all  war 
correspondents  wore  uniform;  they  had  a 
flash  to  distinguish  them  from  the  services, 
of  course.  I believe  also — and  you  may  know 
more  about  this  than  I do — that  all  their 
“minders”  were  actually  in  uniform  as  well, 
whether  they  were  civilians  or  serving 
officers.  Would  you  think  that  would  be  of 
help  in  future  situations  of  this  sort? 

(Mr  Hastings)  I do  not  think  putting  the 
same  people  in  uniform  would  make  them 
any  different  people. 

719.  I never  suggested  that. 

(Mr  Hastings ) We  were  in  uniform  in  a 
sense,  most  of  us.  We  could  not  exist  on  the 
Falklands  without  wearing  uniform,  and 
certainly  I do  not  think  the  operational 
forces  would  have  taken  us  anywhere  had 
we  not  been  wearing  uniforms.  As  far  as  the 
correspondents  were  concerned,  that  did  not 
arise.  It  only  arose  as  far  as  the  MoD 
civilians  were  concerned.  I do  not  see  what 
help  uniforming  them  would  have  been. 

720.  You  were  wearing  uniform? 

(Mr  Hastings ) Uniform  in  the  sense  that 
everybody  who  was  in  the  Falklands  was 
wearing  camouflaged  windproof  smocks 
and  helmets,  yes,  I was. 

721.  Were  you  wearing  this  on  the  way 
down? 

(Mr  Hastings ) No,  because  it  was  not 
made  available  until  a few  hours  before  we 
landed. 

722.  That  might  have  been  helpful  to 
you? 

(Mr  Hastings)  Not  on  the  way  down.  It 
would  not  have  made  any  difference. 

723.  Not  in  terms  of  your  condition  but 
in  terms  of  the  attitudes  of  certain  officers? 

(Mr  Hastings)  On  the  way  down  it  was 
never  an  issue.  I do  not  believe  anyone 
would  have  told  us  any  more  because  we 
were  wearing  uniform  on  the  way  down. 

Chairman : Mr  Hastings,  thank  you  very 
much  indeed  for  coming  and  giving  evidence 
to  us.  Certainly  it  will  be  very  helpful  when 
we  come  to  put  the  report  together. 
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WEDNESDAY  28  JULY  1982 
[AFTERNOON  SITTING] 
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Mr  Gregor  Mackenzie 


Members  present: 

Sir  Timothy  Kitson,  in  the  Chair 
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Mr  Chris  Patten 
Sir  Patrick  Wall 


MEMORANDUM  BY  MR  JIM  MEACHAM,  DEFENCE  CORRESPONDENT 
OF  THE  ECONOMIST 
[DF  33,  1981-82] 


Accreditation 

No  comment.  My  copy  was  not  vetted  by  anyone,  and  The  Economist  had  no  corres- 
pondent with  the  Task  Force. 

Briefings 

Not  very  satisfactory.  The  MoD  briefings  started  out  as  “on-the-record”  briefings  for 
defence  correspondents;  then  changed  to  “on-the-record”  ones  for  all  comers;  then 
“unattributable”  briefings  for  defence  correspondents  (plus  a few  others,  such  as  Mr 
Peter  Snow)  were  re-started  in  addition  to  the  open  briefings  for  everyone.  The  “unattribut- 
able” briefings  were  generally  helpful  to  me,  but  because  they  were  our  only  source  of 
information  other  than  the  twice-censored  dispatches  from  correspondents  on  the  scene, 
we  were  at  the  mercy  of  all  sorts  of  disinformation  techniques.  For  example,  the  well- 
known  affair  of  the  HMS  Superb.  We  were  positively  and  unquestionably  encouraged  to 
think  (and  write)  that  this  nuclear  submarine  had  gone  south,  but  it  had  not.  Then  the 
matter  of  the  50p  telephone  call  from  Swan  Inlet  to  Bluff  Cove;  most  of  us  printed  this 
myth  which  was  later  on  seen  to  be  the  complete  fabrication  of  someone  in  the  MoD, 
as  were  the  details  of  the  Bluff  Cove  landing.  As  to  conflicts  with  censorship,  there  were 
plenty.  Often  the  correspondents  on  the  scene  were  allowed  to  report  things  that  were 
withheld  from  us  in  London,  and  on  occasion  we  were  told  things  that  had  been  cut  from 
their  copy.  Perhaps  of  more  interest  is  the  friction  that  developed  between  No.  10  and 
the  MoD.  Several  times  information  was  released  from  No.  10  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
refused  to  release.  In  one  case  (the  casualty  figures  at  Bluff  Cove)  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Defence  himself  adamantly  refused  to  confirm  or  deny  a No.  10  release.  I do  not  personally 
believe  there  were  any  leaks  that  were  damaging.  However,  some  observers  have  taken  the 
view  that  the  premature  announcement  of  the  Goose  Green  operation  was  hurtful,  and  the 
BBC  was  widely  criticised  for  reporting  information  on  it  that  we  all  had  received.  This 
announcement  appears  to  have  come  originally  from  No.  10  and  not  the  MoD  although 
I am  not  absolutely  certain  about  this. 

Censorship 

No  forms  of  direct  censorship  were  applied  to  me.  On  two  occasions  the  MoD  asked 
the  defence  correspondents  not  to  write  about  specific  things:  the  unexploded  bombs, 
for  fear  that  the  Argentines  would  start  fusing  them  more  effectively;  and  the  Blutt  Cove 
landing,  to  protect  the  secrecy  of  the  operation  as  long  as  it  had  not  been  discovered  by 
the  Argentines.  I (and  so  far  as  I know,  all  of  my  colleagues)  honoured  both  these  requests, 
which  I suppose  is  a gentle  form  of  censorship,  but  in  no  way  unreasonable. 

The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  this  Volume  is  estimated  by  Her  Majesty  s Stationery 
ceat  £3,168. 
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Facilities 

No  two  sets  of  facilities  are  the  same.  The  facilities  for  the  general  press  were  not  bad. 
They  were  generally  better  for  radio  and  television  than  for  print  journalists.  However, 
for  those  of  us  working  from  offices  in  London,  they  were  adequate.  The  computer-storage 
system  of  basic  statistics  and  previous  announcements  was  good. 

Sources  of  information 

The  main  problem  that  I encountered  was  that  basic  information  that  is  usually  available 
from  the  MoD  dried  up.  There  were  two  reasons.  First,  orders  were  obviously  given  to 
everyone  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence  that  they  must  not  talk  to  the  press — all  information 
had  to  be  funnelled  through  the  official  spokesman  or  through  one  of  the  briefings 
organised  by  the  PUS.  The  other  was  that  the  normal  sources  for  basic  information,  the 
three  service  directors  of  public  relations,  were  continually  in  some  sort  of  meeting  and 
could  seldom  be  contacted.  Thus  1 was  frequently  unable  to  obtain  even  fairly  mundane 
sorts  of  information,  the  like  of  which  would  normally  have  been  available.  Ideally,  at 
least  one  senior  officer  from  each  service,  senior  enough  to  be  allowed  to  use  his  judgment 
about  what  could  be  said,  ought  to  be  freed  from  the  continuous  round  of  meetings  and 
be  available,  at  least  during  working  hours,  to  answer  ‘ ‘normal”  queries. 

Publication  of  sensitive  information 

Other  than  the  two  instances  mentioned  in  para  (c)  I did  not  receive  any  information 
that  I thought  had  operational  implications.  However,  as  a matter  of  future  concern,  I 
believe  that  the  tight  censorship  of  material  such  as  the  MoD  tried  to  exercise  will  almost 
certainly  have  the  effect  of  leading  journalists  to  print  anything  that  comes  to  them.  When 
everything  that  is  released  is  carefully  scrutinised  by  two  or  three  people,  any  of  whom 
can  stop  portions  of  it,  it  is  natural  for  journalists  (1)  to  scramble  as  hard  as  possible  to 
get  the  odd  bit  more  to  spice  up  the  homogenised  news  and  (2)  to  look  on  anything  that 
comes  to  them  from  any  source,  as  fair  game  to  print. 

G eneral  conclusions 

I believe  that  there  is  a great  danger  of  drawing  the  wrong  lessons  from  the  Falklands 
experience  of  information  handling.  Tight  control  and  excessive  secrecy  worked  there 
because  the  MoD  could  control  all  transmission  links  and  the  movements  of  the  journalists 
themselves.  In  this  day  and  age  such  absolute  control  is  probably  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  In  many  other  conflicts,  for  example  the  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon,  censorship 
and  information  control  is  well  nigh  impossible  because  journalists  can  file  stories  from 
all  sorts  of  places  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  The  next  time  Britain  has  to  fight  a mini-war  it 
might  well  find  itself  in  the  same  situation  and  be  unable  to  exercise  the  same  tight  control 
and,  on  occasion,  news  management,  that  it  was  able  to  do  during  the  Falklands  fighting. 
The  government  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  journalists,  and  indeed  a body 
politic,  that  was  seeing  a lot  more  of  the  warts  and  all  than  it  saw  during  the  Falkland 
fighting.  This  would  necessitate  an  organisation  that  could  respond  rapidly  not  only  to 
unexpected  questions  but  also  to  unwelcome  and  even  perhaps  damning  news  arriving 
by  surprise.  (Suppose  a journalist  had  seen  the  Argentine  prisoner  shot  and  was  able  to 
cross  a nearby  border  and  file  a story  on  it.  The  Ministry  of  Defence  would  not  have  had 
the  luxury  of  waiting  for  nine  weeks  or  so  until  the  investigation  was  complete  before 
providing  the  public  with  some  sort  of  explanation.) 

I hope  these  thoughts  prove  useful.  I shall  be  happy  to  expand  on  them  when  I testify 
before  the  committee  if  it  wishes. 


20  July  1982 
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Examination  of  Witness 

Mr  Jim  Meacham,  of  the  Economist,  called  in  and  examined. 


Chairman 

724.  Mr  Meacham,  how  did  you  find 
the  relationship  between  MoD  and  the 
media  before  the  Falkland  Islands  dispute? 

(Mr  Meacham ) I suppose  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  as  I saw  it  just  in  the  last  year  leading 
up  to  the  Falkland  Islands  campaign  we 
had  increasing  difficulty  with  the  Ministry 
of  Defence.  I think  this  is  to  do  with  their 
organisation  and  perhaps  with  the  per- 
sonalities involved.  I think  I should  say 
that  I have  a considerably  different 
approach  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence  than 
the  daily  paper  journalists,  for  example  on 
a weekly  paper  we  deal  less  with  the  press 
office  itself  and  more  with  people  like  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Public  Relations  and  the 
Service  Directorates  of  Public  Relations. 

725.  Do  you  know  any  particular 
reason  for  this  ? 

(Mr  Meacham)  No,  I do  not  know  any. 

I guess  that  part  of  it  is  an  organisational 
problem.  The  man  who  was  the  Chief  of 
Public  Relations  during  a great  deal  of  that 
time  was  very  inactive  and  a lot  of  the 
duties  fell  to  the  Deputy,  Mr  Ian  Mac- 
donald. I presumed  there  was  some 
internecine  quarrelling  but  I do  not  know 
this.  I am  just  guessing. 

726.  Did  you  notice  any  improvement  in 
media  relations  on  the  arrival  of  Mr  Taylor 
as  Chief  of  Public  Relations  ? 

(Mr  Meacham ) That  is  hard  to  say.  He 
kind  of  swam  into  my  consciousness,  into 
my  discussions,  about  midway  through  the 
Falklands  war  and  it  was  hard  to  say  what 
differences  he  might  have  made.  There  were 
several  major  changes  of  direction  in  the 
Ministry’s  policy  during  the  campaign. 
Which  of  these  were  due  to  his  influence  I 
really  cannot  say. 

Mr  Mates 

727.  What  were  the  major  changes  of 
policy  which  you  perceived  ? 

(Mr  Meacham ) At  the  very  beginning  we 
were  told  that  we  were  going  to  have 
absolutely  on  the  record  briefings  for 
defence  correspondents  whereas  before, 
as  long  as  I have  been  here,  the  standard 
arrangement  has  been  of  unattributable 
briefings  periodically  or  on  request,  always 
unattributable.  The  policy  was  changed;  at 
the  outset  we  were  going  to  have  nothing 
but  on  the  record  briefings.  This  changed 
within  just  a few  days  actually  to  on  the 


record  briefings  for  everybody,  not  just  the 
accredited  defence  correspondents,  not 
even  just  British  journalists,  but  everybody, 
in  the  great  room  to  the  south  of  the 
Ministry.  Then  a couple  of  weeks  after  that, 
pursuant  to  a good  many  complaints,  that 
system  was  retained  but  on  top  of  it  was 
superimposed  a system  of  fairly  frequent  off 
the  record  unattributable  briefings,  usually 
by  Sir  Frank  Cooper,  but  sometimes  by 
one  of  his  assistants. 

Chairman 

728.  Did  you  get  any  briefings  from 
No.  10? 

(Mr  Meacham)  No,  I did  not  get  any 
briefings  from  No.  10.  I was  over  there 
two  or  three  times  during  the  whole  cam- 
paign but  I did  not  attend  any  formal 
briefings  there. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

729.  We  are  concerned  about  the  state- 
ment you  have  made  here:  “We  were  at 
the  mercy  of  all  sorts  of  disinformation 
techniques”.  That  is  a pretty  strong  state- 
ment. We  have  had  disinformation  men- 
tioned to  the  Committee  before  but  never 
quite  in  that  term  which  implied  that  this 
was  deliberate. 

(Mr  Meacham)  It  is  my  belief  that  it  was; 
yes,  that  is  correct. 

730.  You  only  mention  one  example; 
you  mention  HMS  Superb.  As  I understand 
it  the  press  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Superb  had  gone  to  the  South  Atlantic. 
That  was  obviously  to  the  advantage  of 
this  country  because  the  Argentinians 
thought  there  was  a submarine  there  long 
before  there  was  one.  Would  you  call  that 
“disinformation”?  I would  have  thought 
the  press  jumped  to  that  conclusion  and 
were  being  allowed  to  maintain  that 
conclusion. 

(Mr  Meacham)  The  origin  of  this  Superb 
story  I do  not  really  know.  I would  not 
call  that  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
disinformation.  If  I might  break  the 
disinformation  troubles  that  I had  the  way 
I saw  it  down  into  two  groups,  basically 
there  were  what  I call  some  serious  ones 
and  then  there  were  a lot  of  little  niggling 
ones  which  made  us  in  the  press  look  bad 
without  in  my  view  accomplishing  much 
of  anything  for  the  Government.  I think 
the  Superb  thing  was  one  of  those. 
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Sir  Patrick  Wall] 

731.  Could  you  give  us  more  examples 
of  the  ones  you  considered  serious  ? 

(Mr  Meacham ) The  three  main  serious 
ones  that  I saw  chronologically— the  first 
one  was  the  account  of  the  South  Georgia 
operation.  After  this  operation  we  were 
given  a fairly  comprehensive  briefing,  we 
thought,  by  a Marine  Corps  officer  at  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  with  a great  big  map 
about  how  this  went.  The  impression  I had 
from  this,  and  if  I may  digress  just  a minute 
here,  I have  said  I personally  reject  the 
idea  that  it  is  all  right  to  mislead  people  if 
you  do  it  without  actually  telling  a lie. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  tell  lies  and 
a lot  of  people  in  the  world,  a lot  of 
journalists  and  other  people,  should  know 
this.  I could  go  out  of  here  and  write  a 
story  about  this  session  which  would  be 
factually  correct  in  every  detail  but  which 
would  be  totally  misleading.  This  briefing 
I am  sure  was  factually  correct  but  it  was 
misleading  in  that  it  certainly  led  us  all  to 
believe  that  the  South  Georgia  operation 
had  been  a great  success,  a walkover  in 
fact.  If  I am  not  mistaken  Admiral  Wood- 
ward himself  used  this  word  “walkover” 
later  on.  After  the  fact  those  of  us  who 
talked  to  the  sources  in  the  MoD  were  told 
that  they  found  the  operation  almost  a 
disaster.  They  landed  a team  on  a glacier; 
they  had  to  extract  it  without  the  team 
having  gone  into  action.  They  lost  two  of 
their  three  helicopters  which  had  come 
down  at  extremely  high  speed  in  an  emer- 
gency. The  next  day  it  came  out  all  right 
for  them  and  all  we  heard  was  that  it  came 
out  all  right.  Presumably  the  Argentinians 
knew  some  of  this,  if  not  all  of  it,  but 
nevertheless  I would  consider  this  one  of 
the  major  disinformation  operations  of 
this  campaign. 

732.  You  said  there  were  three. 

(Mr  Meacham)  The  second  one  I think 
would  be  the  San  Carlos  landing.  The  day 
before  the  San  Carlos  landing  was  announ- 
ced we  had  a fairly  comprehensive  briefing 
at  the  Ministry  of  Defence  including  the 
Pebble  Beach  landing  which  had  taken 
place.  I think  all  of  us  were  getting  quite 
anxious  about  the  main  landing.  We  had 
actually  prepared  a story  for  The  Econo- 
mist based  partly  on  speculation,  partly  on 
information  that  we  had  obtained  from  the 
Argentine  press,  from  the  American  press, 
not  much  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence, 
I must  say,  that  the  invasion  was  imminent. 
The  day  before  the  briefing  which  we 
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received  we  were  told  that  there  was  not 
going  to  be  a D-Day  type  landing.  I 
realise  Sir  Frank  Cooper  testified  on  this 
specific  issue  before  you  and  in  the  mean- 
time I have  looked  up  my  notes  that  I 
made  at  that  briefing.  We  were  told  that 
there  were  all  sorts  of  things  going  on  all 
over  the  islands,  I think  that  is  the  correct 
quote,  which  we  took  to  mean  various 
little  raids.  We  were  told  that  we  could 
expect  to  see  more  of  these  small  raids 
along  the  lines  of  Pebble  Island  but  not  to 
expect  a D-Day  landing.  I realise  the  argu- 
ment is  that  a D-Day  is  an  assault  on  a 
fortified  position  and  we  had  a shore 
bombardment,  whereas  in  the  case  of  San 
Carlos  we  hoped  for  a surprise  attack  and 
that  is  the  difference.  I personally  reject 
this  kind  of  disingenuous  explanation. 
Every  journalist  in  that  room  had  the  same 
impression  I did  of  that  briefing.  Indeed, 
the  thing  was  recorded  both  on  tape  and 
in  shorthand.  Perhaps  the  Committee 
could  get  hold  of  that  and  hear  it  and  make 
its  own  judgment.  It  certainly  gave  me  the 
impression  that  we  were  not  going  to  see 
a main  landing  and  we  did  see  one.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  whatsoever  that 
that  was  done  on  purpose.  The  third  one 
is  the  Bluff  Cove  operation,  which  is 
extremely  curious.  I am  not  going  to  go 
into  the  operation  because,  along  with  the 
General  Belgrano  sinking  we  still  do  not 
know  the  whole  story  and  I am  not  sure 
we  ever  will,  but  the  casualty  figures  were 
the  issue  of  the  disinformation  here.  Some- 
how, once  the  Bluff  Cove  operation  had 
fallen  to  pieces  and  they  had  attacked  the 
two  ships,  the  figure  of  750  got  into  the 
press.  I suppose  it  is  possible  that  somebody 
in  the  press  made  this  up.  I have  been  told 
that  it  was  given  out  from  a source  at  the 
MoD.  I cannot  personally  vouch  for  that. 
Anyway,  750  was  published.  The  Ministry 
of  Defence  then  thought  that  this  would 
be  a good  thing,  according  to  discussions 
I have  had  since  that  time,  if  the  Argen- 
tinians believed  that  750  casualties  had 
been  sustained  in  these  attacks  and  there- 
fore refused  to  give  the  accurate  casualty 
figures.  We  had  a figure  in  The  Economist 
that  we  were  given  by  a source  at  the 
MoD  of  about  200  casualties  for  the  whole 
day,  this  is  all  told,  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  not  just  at  Bluff  Cove  but  through- 
out the  islands,  which  we  believed  was 
approximately  correct.  Nevertheless  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  refused  to  talk  about 
this  for  some  time.  Several  days  later— I 
cannot  really  pinpoint  how  many  days 
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jater — the  Secretary  of  State  himself  met 
with  us  and  we  questioned  him  on  these 
figures  and  he  said,  “I  am  not  going  to 
give  you  these  figures.  After  the  war  is  over 
you  will  know  why  I do  this  but  I am  not 
going  to  give  them  to  you”.  Some  of  those 
of  us  present  pointed  out  that  the  figure 
of  50  dead  had  come  from  10  Downing 
Street  and  asked  if  he  could  confirm  or  deny 
that.  He  said,  “I  do  not  know  what  has 
come  from  10  Downing  Street  but  I am  not 
going  to  tell  you  anything  about  casualty 
figures”.  The  reason  for  this,  according  to 
MoD  now,  is  that  they  hoped  the  Argen- 
tinians would  take  on  board  the  750  and 
change  their  dispositions  and  their  prepara- 
tion for  battle.  I personally  doubt  that  this 
is  at  all  likely.  I would  have  thought  if 
you  had  an  enemy  land  virtually  on  the 
doorstep  of  your  main  base  you  were  un- 
likely to  discount  the  threat  coming  from 
there  because  you  thought  there  had  been 
750  casualties.  At  the  end,  if  this  ruse,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  did  in  fact  work,  I think  it 
must  have  backfired  on  our  Ministry 
because  the  Welsh  Guards  were  unable  to 
mount  a big  threat  from  that  area  for  some 
time;  so  if  the  Argentinians  were  misled 
they  were  misled  into  the  truth. 

733.  Looking  back  at  these  three  in- 
stances that  you  have  given,  do  you  think 
that  the  so-called  misinformation  could 
have  been  justified  on  operational  grounds  ? 

(Mr  Meacham ) No,  I have  to  say  I do 
not  think  misinformation  of  any  sort 
through  the  press  is  justified  on  operational 
grounds,  for  two  reasons.  I do  not  think 
by  and  large  it  works  and  secondly  I do 
not  necessarily  think  it  is  the  business  of 
the  Government  to  mislead  its  people 
through  the  press  about  the  conduct  of  a 
war.  Nobody  expects  the  Government 
should  say,  “Yes,  we  are  going  to  invade 
tomorrow  at  this  point,”  or  divulge 
frequencies  of  radios  or  all  sorts  of  things 
which  are  legitimate  military  secrets,  but 
I have  to  say  that  I do  not  think  that  this 
is  a legitimate  activity  for  a government  to 
mislead  its  people  through  the  free  press. 

Sir  John  Langford-Holt 

734.  To  deal  with  the  San  Carlos  thing, 
as  I understand  it,  what  you  are  arguing 
against  is  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence  put 
out  that  there  would  not  be  a D-Day  type 
of  landing — an  excellent  example  of  the 
use  of  imprecise  language? 

(Mr  Meacham ) Yes. 


735.  Can  you  not  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  some  justification  in  doing  that? 
If  they  are  going  to  confuse  the  Argentine 
military  authorities  into  believing  that  they 
are  not  going  to  have  an  overwhelming 
force  on  their  doorstep  but  are  going  to 
have  a light  force,  is  that  not  sound  military 
security? 

(Mr  Meacham ) I think  we  are  at  odds 
philosophically.  I do  not  think  that  I 
would  agree  it  is  a fair  treatment  of  the 
body  politic  in  this  country  or  any  country 
to  mislead  it  purposely  through  the  organ 
of  the  free  press.  I do  not  believe  that  the 
free  press  in  this  country  or  any  demo- 
cratic country  is  an  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  should  be  used  by  the  Government 
in  that  way. 

736.  Are  you  saying  perhaps  if  they  had 
said  to  you,  “We  are  going  to  put  a pretty 
big  attack  in  here  but  for  God’s  sake  don’t 
tell  them,”  that  would  have  been  a safe 
secret  ? 

(Mr  Meacham)  I am  not  suggesting  they 
should  have  told  us,  no,  not  at  all,  although 
on  two  occasions  during  the  war  when  we 
were  privy  to  operational  information  like 
this  and  asked  not  to  publish  it,  we  did 
not  do  it.  Nevertheless,  I am  not  saying 
that  the  press  ought  to  be  repositories  for 
secret  information,  but  I am  saying  that  I 
do  not  think  the  Government  has  any 
business  in  lying  to  the  people  by  inference 
or  implication  or  any  other  way  through 
the  medium  of  the  free  press.  I do  not 
think  they  had  to  say  anything.  They 
repeatedly  asked  us,  for  example,  not  to 
speculate,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
unreasonable  thing  to  ask  the  press  when 
the  information  sources  are  dried  up. 
Clearly  they  did  not  want  us  to  speculate 
on  the  landing,  which  we  were  all  doing, 
but  I cannot  agree  this  is  a legitimate 
activity  for  the  Government  to  try  to 
subvert  the  reliability  of  the  free  press. 

Mr  Marshall 

737.  Can  I follow  this  up,  these  two 
examples,  particularly  San  Carlos  and 
South  Georgia.  You  are  saying  you  do  not 
believe  philosophically  it  is  right — the 
word  you  used  was  to  mislead  the  people 
through  the  free  press  of  this  country,  but 
are  you  really  saying  it  is  by  the  same 
definition,  therefore,  ruled  out  for  our 
forces  to  seek  to  mislead  the  enemy? 

(Mr  Meacham ) Certainly  not.  I think 
legitimate  ruses  of  war  have  been  around 
for  a long  time,  and  certainly  they  are  a 
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legitimate  way  of  fighting  a war,  but  in  a 
case  like  this — and  I have  to  say  1 think 
this  is  a very  select  sort  of  case — it  is  un- 
likely ever  again  that  this  country  or, 
indeed,  any  country,  will  find  fighting  in  an 
area  where  it  can  control  the  flow  of 
information  precisely  this  way.  There  are 
hardly  any  other  places  in  the  world  you 
can  do  this.  You  have  everybody  in  ships, 
locked  up  in  steel  boxes,  and  can  control 
their  way  of  communication,  but  in  so  far 
as  this  situation  might  exist,  I think  it  is 
perfectly  reasonable  for  the  Armed  Forces 
involved  to  try  and  mislead  the  enemy  but 
it  is  wrong  to  try  and  use  the  free  press  to 
do  it. 

738.  Would  you  say  they  can  do  it  as  long 
as  they  do  not  use  the  free  press?  You  rule 
out  than  arm  of  action  to  them? 

(Mr  Meacham ) Yes. 

739.  Let  us  be  a little  clearer  on  that,  too. 
You  are  really  saying,  are  you  not,  that  so 
far  as  the  use  of  the  press  is  concerned,  you 
are  implying  you  are  going  to  take  this  as 
gospel.  You  do  have  the  choice  of  being 
somewhat  sceptical  about  information 
being  put  to  you,  do  you  not? 

(Mr  Meacham ) We  have  the  choice  of 
being  sceptical  and,  indeed,  throughout 
this  campaign  we  in  The  Economist  were  as 
sceptical  as  we  could  be,  but,  as  I said  a 
minute  ago,  this  is  an  extremely  specialised 
case  and  there  were  not  really  any  other 
sources  of  information  which  were  con- 
sistently available.  We  looked  at  the 
Argentine  press,  the  American  press  (which 
was  useful  in  the  early  days  but  not  so  much 
later  on),  but  basically  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  one  way  or  another  had  hard 
control  over  almost  all  the  information 
about  the  British  Forces,  so  that  while  we 
could  look  at  it  sceptically,  about  all  we 
could  do  was  ignore  it  or  speculate. 

740.  You  make  an  interesting  point  at 
the  end  of  your  submission  that  this  is  a 
peculiar  situation,  but  nevertheless,  on  the 
question  of  disinformation,  you  say  it  is 
misleading  people,  but  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  say  that  it  is  quite  clear  they  will  sub- 
sequently have  the  full  picture?  Is  that  not 
a reasonable  progression  ? In  other  words, 
on  the  San  Carlos  landing,  once  it  is  clear 
it  is  a big  punch,  surely  the  truth,  as  it  were, 
will  out,  and  is  not  the  build-up  to  that  a 
perfectly  reasonable  progress  which  can  be 
justified  afterwards? 


(Mr  Meacham ) I would  argue  that  it  is 
not  reasonable,  for  this  reason.  In  doing 
this  you  destroy  the  credibility  of  your 
press.  At  some  point  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  body  politic  to  have  a reliable  press.  I 
view  this  as  a fundamental  bedrock  piece 
of  the  democratic  process.  To  subvert  this 
for  immediate  tactical  gain,  if,  in  fact,  that 
is  what  results — and  I question  whether  it 
does — is  a very  shortsighted  policy  and  the 
fact  that  the  truth  may  come  out  I do  not 
think  is  here  or  there.  How  will  we  know 
the  truth  later  on  when  it  does  supposedly 
come  out? 

741.  Surely  it  will  be  self-evident  in  this 
situation  of  the  large-scale  landing,  once  it 
had  taken  place?  We  are  talking  about  the 
information  that  went  into  the  briefings 
before  that. 

(Mr  Meacham ) It  was  clear  that  when  the 
large-scale  landing  happened  at  some  point 
we  would  know  about  that.  That  is  true,  no 
question  about  it. 

742.  On  the  South  Georgia  example  you 
gave  and  the  briefing  after  that,  you  were 
critical  of  the  fact  that  the  briefing  seemed 
to,  as  you  are  implying,  cover  up  some  of 
the  failings  in  the  early  part  of  the  operation. 
If  that  had  been  made  explicit,  would  not 
that  have  helped  to  increase  the  morale  of 
the  Argentine  forces  in  the  Falkland 
Islands? 

(Mr  Meacham)  I do  not  know  whether  it 
would  have,  to  be  candid  with  you,  in  that 
particular  case,  which  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  are  talking  about  an 
early  setback  that  was  overcome  by 
ingenuity  and  a variety  of  other  means, 
sheer  brute  force,  guts,  hard  work.  The  fact 
that  the  British  Forces  could  do  that  in  the 
most  appalling  adverse  weather  conditions 
does  not  seem  to  me  would  give  much  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

743.  But  it  would  have  been  to  water 
down  the  walkover  bit  clearly  being  used 
to  suggest  that  the  Argentines  ought  to 
pack  up  and  go  home? 

(Mr  Meacham)  Yes,  I think  that  is  true. 

Mr  Patten 

744.  Can  I follow  up  what  Mr  Marshall 
was  saying.  We  have  talked  occasionally 
during  these  hearings  about  the  lessons  of 
past  conflicts,  the  lessons  of  Vietnam,  for 
example.  You  know  something  about 
Vietnam,  do  you  not  ? 

(Mr  Meacham ) Yes. 
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745.  You  served  in  Vietnam? 

(Mr  Meacham ) I was  in  Vietnam  for  a 
year  as  a serving  officer. 

746.  And  recently  you  have  been  a 
journalist,  so  your  own  training  comes  from 
both  sides  of  the  track.  Could  I pursue  the 
philosophical  question,  which  I think  is  very 
important.  During  our  first  hearings  Dr 
Gilbert  asked  the  Permanent  Secretary  at 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  whether  he  thought 
it  would  be  a reasonable  description  of  the 
MoDs  attitude  to  the  handling  of  informa- 
tion that  their  slogan  was  “ suppressio 
veri , suggestio  falsi". 

(Mr  Meacham ) I am  not  sure  what  that 
means. 

747.  That  is  what  Sir  Frank  Cooper  said 
at  the  time.  He  is  probably  better  at 
classical  scholarship  than  either  of  us.  Can 
I distinguish  between  those.  You  would  not 
object  to  the  Government  suppressing  the 
truth  on  operational  grounds? 

(Mr  Meacham ) I would  not  expect  it  to 
announce  things  like  the  date,  time  and 
place  of  landing  ahead  of  time,  certainly, 
not,  no,  sir. 

748.  But  what  you  are  saying  is  it  is 
wrong  in  a democracy  to  suggest  things 
that  are  not  true? 

(Mr  Meacham)  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

749.  Would  you  like  to  say  anything 
more  about  what  you  think  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a Government  in  a democracy  are 
during  a campaign  such  as  the  one  we  have 
seen  towards  informing  the  public  of  what 
is  going  on  ? 

(Mr  Meacham)  It  is  easy  to  say;  it  is  hard 
to  implement.  Obviously  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Government  are  to  keep  its 
public  as  fully  informed  as  it  can  within  the 
bounds  of  security,  and  the  problem  is  that 
governments  of  all  countries  tend  to 
interpret  security  as  synonymous  with 
their  own  governmental  interests.  I do  not 
know  how  to  beat  this  problem  but  the 
answer  is  clearly  the  maximum  amount  of 
information  that  can  be  given.  I do  not 
think  the  democratic  process  can  function 
without  a fairly  informed  public  and  to  feed 
this  public  disinformation  and  to  discredit 
its  press  seems  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  basic 
democratic  principles. 

750.  At  the  beginning  of  your  answers 
you  said  that  you  had  not  been  to  any 


briefings  at  No.  10  but  you  had  been  over 
to  No.  10  on  one  or  two  occasions.  What 
were  you  doing  there  if  you  were  not  being 
briefed? 

(Mr  Meacham)  One  can  go  over  there 
and  talk  to  the  press  people  from  time  to 
time  without  actually  attending  a formal 
briefing. 

751.  How  do  you  think  that,  from  where 
you  were  sitting,  information  was  actually 
being  handled  from  the  Government’s  side 
during  the  campaign?  You  refer  for 
example  on  the  first  page  of  your  written 
evidence  to  friction  between  No.  10  and  the 
MoD.  How  did  you  see  the  relative 
responsibilities  of  No.  10  and  the  MoD 
during  that  campaign? 

(Mr  Meacham)  I have  to  say  that  this  is 
an  impression  of  mine  and  not  anything  I 
am  terribly  familiar  with  because,  as  I said, 

I did  not  spend  a lot  of  time  at  No.  10;  but 
there  quite  clearly  was  this  friction.  The 
most  intense  exposure  we  had  to  it  was 
this  day  when  we  questioned  the  Secretary 
of  State  himself  and  he  said,  “I  do  not  care 
what  No.  10  has  told  you.  I am  not  going 
to  tell  you  anything”.  There  was  obviously 
some  friction  there.  The  Ministry  of 
Defence  was  clearly  unhappy  with  this 
release  from  No.  10. 

752.  That  was  over  Bluff  Cove  ? 

(Mr  Meacham)  Bluff  Cove  casualties, 
yes,  apparently,  and  I am  quite  far  out  on 
this  one,  or  the  indication  somehow  of  the 
Goose  Green  landing  that  came  from  No. 
10  and  not  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence, 
and  the  story  of  that  I understand  was 
broadcast  from  the  BBC  early — I do  not 
know  the  truth  of  this  and  I am  not  really 
a good  person  to  comment  on  that. 

753.  Who  do  you  think  was  the  lead  in 
providing  information  ? Do  you  think  that 
the  important  information  was  coming 
from  No.  10  or  MoD?  Do  you  think  there 
was  very  much  difference  between  the 
information  given  to  the  parliamentary 
lobbies,  your  colleagues  on  that  side,  and 
the  information  that  was  being  given  to 
defence  correspondents? 

(Mr  Meacham)  I am  not  sure  that  I 
have  really  an  intelligent  comment  to  make. 
I have  a feeling  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
provided  the  defence  correspondents 
slightly  fuller  information  than  the  people 
who  went  to  10  Downing  Street  received 
from  that  particular  channel,  although  I 
am  not  sure.  With  respect  to  the  parlia- 
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mentary  lobby  I just  do  not  know. 

754.  You  say  on  page  3 that  tight 
censorship  of  material,  such  as  the  MoD 
tried  to  exercise,  will  almost  certainly  have 
the  effect  of  leading  journalists  to  print 
anything  that  comes  to  them.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  criticism  about  speculation 
from  the  press  and  in  the  media.  Would 
you  attribute  that  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
briefings  during  the  campaign  ? 

(Mr  Meacham)  We  got  plenty  of  briefings 
once  we  started  the  regular  unattributable 
briefings  at  the  MoD.  This,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  was  an  extremely  high  interest 
operation.  Everybody  in  the  country  was 
desperate  for  any  scrap  of  information 
about  this  that  they  could  get.  It  was  all 
very  tightly  controlled.  The  MoD  held 
everything  very  tightly  and  was  in  a position 
to  do  it.  It  had  a crack  at  both  what  it 
told  us  here  and  what  the  correspondents 
on  the  spot  saw.  Every  newspaper  looks 
at  events  normally  from  a slightly  different 
angle  and  tries  to  get  the  way  it  looks 
at  it  reported  as  fully  as  it  can  and  when 
the  information  is  not  there— in  any  other 
sort  of  a story  on  the  cover  we  have  all 
kinds  of  sources  that  we  can  go  to.  In  this 
particular  effort  we  had  only  one  source 
we  could  go  to  and  then  not  regularly.  We 
did  know  when  they  were  willing  to  talk 
to  us  and,  at  other  times,  if  it  had  not  been 
announced,  the  Ministry  of  Defence  would 
not  tell  you  the  time  of  day.  In  normal 
times  I could  call  up  the  Chief  of  Public 
Relations  and  ask  how  many  tanks  are  in 
Germany  and  he  would  tell  me,  within 
reasonable  tolerance.  During  the  Falkland 
Islands  war  they  would  not  tel!  me  if  there 
were  any  tanks  in  Germany  or  even  if  there 
was  a Germany — nothing  except  what  was 
on  the  paper  and  had  been  already 
announced  or  what  the  senior  civil  servants 
decided  to  tell  us  at  the  briefings. 

Mr  Mates 

755.  You  said  to  Mr  Patten  that  there 
was  not  the  same  feeling  of  restriction 
within  No.  10,  and  you  say  right  at  the  end 
of  the  first  page  of  your  submission  after 
you  have  commented  on  the  friction: 
“Several  times  information  was  released 
from  No.  10  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
refused  to  release.”  You  then  go  on  to 
name  the  Bluff  Cove  casualties  and  you 
mention  Goose  Green.  Are  there  any 
others,  because  it  is  a very  significant  part 
of  finding  out  who  was  in  charge  ? 


(Mr  Meacham)  “Several”  is  to  a certain 
extent  the  reporting  of  hearsay  on  my  part. 
These  are  the  only  two  that  I personally 
have  knowledge  of  and  one  of  those  is 
fairly  defective.  I am  not  the  right  person 
to  ask  about  No.  10,  to  be  candid  with  you. 
These  are  the  two  we  talked  about  in 
Ministry  briefings  that  I personally  know 
about  although  I was  not  involved  in  that 
aspect. 

Mr  George 

756.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance 
that  the  person  who  has  the  tape  of  the 
“no  D-Day  landings”  has  the  tape  of  the 
Goose  Green  announcement  from  No.  10? 
Who  was  present  at  the  briefing  of  No.  10 
whom  we  could  contact  because  quite 
obviously  this  is  quite  important  in  our 
inquiries? 

(Mr  Meacham)  I do  not  know.  The 
person  that  has  the  tape  of  the  briefings  we 
got  is  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  Every- 
thing that  went  on  at  these  briefings  was 
taken  down  both  in  shorthand  and  tape 
recorder,  but  I have  no  idea  of  the  record- 
ing facilities  for  1 0 Downing  Street. 

757.  Were  there  any  Economist  staff  at 
that  briefing  ? 

[Mi  Meacham)  No. 

758.  You  have  no  idea  which  correspon- 
dents were  there? 

(Mr  Meacham)  No,  I do  not,  personally, 
no.  There  were  a good  many  of  them  and 
at  the  time  I recall  talking  to  people  who 
said  this  when  I was  at  10  Downing  Street 
but  I cannot  really  recall  who  they  were. 

759.  But  you  have  the  distinct  impression 
that  the  information  on  Goose  Green 
landings  came  from  No.  10  prior  to  the 
actual  invasion  or  landing  taking  place? 

(Mr  Meacham)  No,  I do  not.  I have  the 
impression  that  it  came  from  No.  10  before 
it  came  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 
Whether  it  was  before  the  landing  or  not  I 
do  not  know. 

Dr  Gilbert 

760.  Mr  Meacham,  do  you  happen  to 
know  whether  these  tapes  are  still  in 
existence? 

(Mr  Meacham)  No,  sir,  I do  not  know.  I 
suppose  they  could  have  been  erased.  I just 
assume  that  they  are  there. 

761.  We  hope  we  do  not  have  a Cooper- 
gate  but  that  is  not  your  problem.  Do  you 
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distinguish  in  the  very  interesting  answers 
you  have  been  giving  to  members  of  this 
Committee  this  afternoon  between  the 
requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  in 
a situation  of  total  war  as  against  the 
requirements  of  the  situation  of  a tactical 
war? 

(Mr  Meacham)  I would  not  think  so 
substantially. 

762.  I believe  you  have  already  conceded 
that  it  is  perfectly  in  order  for  a Govern- 
ment to  try  to  mislead  the  enemy  ? 

(Mr  Meacham ) Absolutely.  Legitimate 
ruses  of  war,  as  I say,  have  been  around  for 
a long  time. 

763.  Indeed,  and  you  could  not  concede 
that  it  was  legitimate  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
objective  for  a Government  to  deceive  its 
own  people? 

(Mr  Meacham)  No,  sir,  I could  not,  by 
the  use  of  the  free  press.  I think  this  is 
terribly  counter-productive,  to  destroy  an 
institution  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
democratic  fabric  of  your  country. 

764.  Let  me  put  an  example  to  you. 
During  the  Battle  of  Britain  figures  of 
losses  of  aircraft  were  published.  They  were 
published  in  what  was  the  free  press  of  the 
day.  We  know  now  that  those  figures  were 
ridiculously  overstated  in  favour  of  the 
Allied  cause.  Are  you  saying  that  that  was 
counterproductive  at  the  time  ? 

(Mr  Meacham)  I do  not  know  whether  it 
was  or  not ; I was  not  around  at  the  time  in 
this  country,  but  I would  say  that  it  was  an 
undesirable  thing  for  a government  to  do, 
purposely  to  publish  erroneous  figures  of 
enemy  casualties.  In  the  first  place,  the 
enemy  knows  how  many  ‘planes  if  has  lost. 
That  is  a preposterous  thing  to  do.  You  are 
not  misleading  the  enemy  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form. 

765.  There  is  another  consideration,  is 
there  not,  and  that  is  the  effect  on  morale 
in  your  own  country  ? 

(Mr  Meacham)  Yes. 

766.  Is  that  not  a legitimate  considera- 
tion in  the  Ministry  of  Defence  ? 

(Mr  Meacham)  I do  not  believe  it  is. 
Let  me,  if  I may,  clarify  my  views  on  this, 
briefly.  It  is  often  said,  and  I have  heard  it 
said  during  this  particular  fight,  the  Falk- 
land Islands  fight,  by  people,  both  serving 
officers  and  civil  servants  at  the  MoD, 


“This  is  why  you  Americans  lost  the  Viet- 
nam war,  because  you  had  a free  press.” 

I reject  this,  for  two  reasons.  As  I say,  I 
speak  as  a person  who  fought  as  a serving 
officer  of  medium  grade,  so  I suppose  I 
bore  some  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  the 
war.  We  lost  because  we  fought  it  wrong, 
not  because  the  free  press  reported  it  right. 

I do  not  accept  this  for  a minute.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  the  American  public  and  the 
American  Congress  forced  the  Admini- 
stration to  give  up  this  war  because  it  was 
not  going  to  win.  The  body  politic  does  not 
have  any  sharp  instruments;  it  has  only 
blunt-edged  instruments.  The  Government 
had  five  years  with  almost  unlimited 
expenditure  to  fight  this  war  and  failed  to 
win  it  and  I think  gradually  the  body 
politic,  the  electorate,  the  Congress,  came 
to  realise  it  was  not  going  to  win.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  free  press,  which  had  by 
and  large  reported  the  war  fairly  accur- 
ately, although  obviously  mistakes  were 
made,  the  American  public  got  a picture  of 
that  war  and  ended  it.  If  there  is  an  argu- 
ment for  a free  press  in  a democratic 
country,  this  surely  is  it,  that  imperfectly 
they  did  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
had  to  end  this  war  and  did  end  it. 

767.  I do  not  think  it  is  a function  of 
this  Committee  for  me  to  be  drawn  into 
a debate  with  you  on  Vietnam.  I would  be 
happy  to  do  so  at  some  other  time  and 
place,  but  I come  back  to  my  question 
about  the  effect  on  civilian  morale.  You 
do  not  think  that  is  a legitimate  concern 
of  a ministry  of  defence  in  a country  in 
time  of  war? 

(Mr  Meacham)  No,  I do  not  believe 
over  the  long  term  it  is  a proper  function 
of  the  free  press  to  mislead  its  people  into 
supporting  the  war  which  the  people,  the 
body  politic,  the  electorate,  indeed  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government,  would 
not  support  if  it  knew  the  true  facts.  I do 
not  believe  it  is  the  business  of  the  British 
Government  or  any  democratic  govern- 
ment to  mislead  its  people  into  supporting 
a policy  it  would  not  otherwise  support  if 
it  knew  the  true  facts. 

768.  That  was  a very  helpful  contribu- 
tion. I am  not  saying  that  with  tongue  in 
cheek  at  all,  but  you  have  not  actually 
answered  my  question.  I put  it  to  you 
again  as  succinctly  as  I can.  Do  you  con- 
sider it  is  a proper  responsibility  of  a 
ministry  of  defence  when  a country  is 
fighting  a war  to  take  account  of  the  effect 
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that  its  information  policy  has  on  morale 
in  the  home  country,  whether  they  make 
mistakes  or  not?  I am  not  concerned  as 
to  whether  they  make  mistakes  or  not,  In 
the  execution  of  such  a policy  the  question 
is  whether  or  not  you  consider  the  principle  ? 

(Mr  Meacham ) Certainly  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  must  take  account  of  civilian 
morale.  However,  if  the  implication  is  that 
they  are  at  liberty  or  it  is  reasonable  for 
them  to  take  account  of  morale  by  mis- 
leading the  electorate,  I reject  that  notion. 

769.  I put  some  fairly  fierce  questions 
to  Sir  Frank  Cooper  the  other  day.  May 
I say  I agree  with  what  you  have  said  about 
the  briefing  that  you  received  about  the 
landing,  and  I agree  with  you  that  his 
remarks  were  totally  disingenuous.  How- 
ever, to  be  fair  to  Sir  Frank,  is  it  not 
possible  that  he  was  seeking  to  protect  his 
rear  in  a way  in  the  sense  that  if  the  landing 
had  proved  to  be  unsuccessful  for  a variety 
of  reasons  he  would  then  not  have  been 
stuck  with  having  to  admit  there  was  a 
military  disaster  on  his  hands  ? 

(Mr  Meacham)  Yes,  sir,  it  is  certainly 
fair  to  recognise  that  is  possible. 

770.  Would  you  consider  that  a legiti- 
mate objective  of  policy  ? 

(Mr  Meacham)  I consider  that  the 
possibility  of  a disaster  that  you  might  not 
want  to  admit  to  right  away  should  perhaps 
not  be  in  some  cases  announced  imme- 
diately, certainly,  but  whether  that  also 
includes  the  prior  misleading  of  people  is  a 
more  arguable  point. 

771.  One  leads  into  the  other,  or  could 
lead  into  the  other  in  this  particular  case? 

(Mr  Meacham ) I do  not  think  you  have 
to  mislead  people  ahead  of  time  in  order 
to  establish  the  position  you  run  away  from. 

772.  If  I can  turn  to  a couple  of  other 
points  in  your  evidence,  you  say:  “When 
everything  that  is  released  is  carefully 
scrutinised  by  two  or  three  people,  any  of 
whom  can  stop  portions  of  it,  it  is  natural 
for  journalists  to  scramble  as  hard  as 
possible  to  get  the  odd  bit  more  Are 
we  to  infer  from  that  that  you  deprecate 
more  than  one  level  of  censorship  ? 

(Mr  Meacham)  Yes,  that  is  correct.  I 
think  more  than  one  level  of  censorship  is 
likely  to  be  terribly  detrimental. 


773.  Where  would  you  have  that  level  of  I 
censorship  ? 

(Mr  Meacham ) Even  in  a case  like  the  ' 
Falkland  Islands  war  I suppose  it  must  be  ’ 
at  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 

774.  It  would  all  be  centralised  there, 
with  no  censorship  on  the  ground? 

(Mr  Meacham)  I think  if  I had  to  make 
that  judgment  right  now  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  that  is  what  I would  say,  yes.  The 
operation  of  censorship  is  not  a thing  Iknow 
a lot  about,  but  I think  it  would  be  cer- 
tainly more  reasonable  to  have  it  at  one 
place  than  several  places,  and  this  is  the 
logical  place,  I would  have  thought,  if  only 
because  there  is  more  informed  manpower 
around  here  to  do  it. 

Mr  Mackenzie 

775.  You  are  the  correspondent  for  a 
weekly  magazine  and,  therefore,  you  are  not 
under  any  obligation,  as  some  of  your 
colleagues  are,  to  write  a story  every  day? 

(Mr  Meacham)  Yes. 

776.  Did  you,  therefore,  attend  every 
press  briefing  given  by  the  Ministry  of 
Defence. 

(Mr  Meacham ) I attended  certainly  all  of 
the  unattributable  briefings  which  were 
given  at  the  Ministry  of  Defence  for  defence 
correspondents.  I did  not  attend  all  the 
briefings  that  were  given  in  the  great  press 
centre.  I do  not  think  anybody  did  because 
we  did  not  always  know  when  they  were 
going  to  happen. 

777.  You  used  the  expression  in  answer 
to  some  of  my  colleagues  several  times, 
and  it  concerned  me  a little,  “it  was  my 
impression  that ...  ”,  if  I took  you  down 
aright.  Are  you  saying  that  someone 
deliberately  lied  to  you  or  was  it  your 
impression  that  someone  was  not  telling 
the  truth? 

(Mr  Meacham)  I am  a little  troubled  by 
this.  I have  trouble  making  the  distinction 
ethically  or  functionally  between  mis- 
leading someone  purposely  by  one  means 
or  actually  telling  a lie.  I cannot  say  here 
that  anybody  actually  lied  to  me  during 
this  and  said,  “This  man  killed  Cock 
Robin”,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  somebody 
else. 

778.  It  was  just  an  impression  you 
gained  as  one  who  had  perhaps  listened  to 
gossip  around  the  House  of  Commons 
about  the  figures  ? 
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(Mr  Meacham ) I do  not  think  it  was 
listening  to  gossip.  I think  in  the  case  of  the 
San  Carlos  landing  specifically  we  could 
see  this  empirically.  You  could,  if  you  like, 
talk  to  all  the  journalists  in  that  room; 
there  must  have  been  40;  I daresay  there 
would  not  be  one  whose  opinion,  view, 
impression  of  what  was  specifically  said 
on  that  day,  would  vary  substantially  from 
mine. 


Chairman:  Mr  Meacham,  we  are  very 
grateful  for  the  evidence  you  have  given  us 
this  afternoon.  I am  sure  when  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  it  and  study  it  we 
shall  have  a good  deal  of  work  when  we 
continue  with  our  inquiry  after  the  recess. 
We  are  most  grateful  to  you  and  I apologise 
once  again  for  the  delay  at  the  beginning.  I 
am  very  sorry  about  that. 


Examination  of  Witness 

Mr  John  Connell,  of  the  Sunday  Times,  called  in  and  examined. 


Chairman 

779.  Mr  Connell,  you  have  had  the 
advantage  of  listening  to  that  evidence  this 
afternoon.  Is  there  anything  that  you  have 
heard  that  you  would  disagree  with  from 
your  own  newspaper’s  point  of  view  that 
Mr  Meacham  has  said  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  No  in  matter  of  fact,  no. 
Obviously  some  of  my  interpretations 
would  be  different  but  perhaps  you  want 
to  raise  those  in  specific  instances  rather 
than  my  going  through  them  now. 

780.  Raise  one  or  two  of  them  with  me. 

(Mr  Connell ) I think  the  Superb  was  a 

very  interesting  case  because  it  occurred 
right  at  the  beginning  of  the  crisis.  I know 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  argument  is  that 
it  was  a good  idea  to  encourage  the 
Argentinians  to  believe  there  were  as  many 
submarines  down  there  as  they  could. 
However,  I think  it  was  in  the  long  run 
damaging,  that  what  was  clearly  a lie  was 
allowed  to  continue  and  it  was  damaging 
for  one  thing  to  us  as  defence  correspon- 
dents because  we  were  never  told,  “Listen: 
be  wary  of  that  information”.  We  were 
eventually  tripped  up  and  the  truth  did 
come  out  and  therefore  we  looked  pretty 
silly  in  our  own  newspapers  because 
obviously  our  sources  were  not  good  and 
that  I think  undermined  our  hand  in  our 
own  newspapers  and  people  in  the  news- 
papers were  able  to  say,  “Well,  defence 
correspondents  do  not  really  know  what  is 
going  on;  we  cannot  rely  too  heavily  on 
what  they  are  providing”.  For  a small 
gain  (it  was  known  that  submarines  were 
going  down  there  anyway  and  all  we  were 
arguing  about  was  the  name)  that  myth 
was  allowed  to  continue  and  it  should  not 
have  been. 


781.  Your  paper  was  probably  the  first 
which  revealed  details  about  unexploded 
bombs.  This  might  have  enabled  the 
Argentinians  to  change  their  fusing 
mechanisms.  Did  you  consider  this  before 
publication  ? 

(Mr  Connell ) I think  you  will  find  we 
were  very  careful  in  the  way  that  that 
information  was  revealed.  I think  that  the 
phrase  we  used  was  something  like,  “by 
the  grace  of  a faulty  fuse”.  The  Argen- 
tinians clearly  must  have  known  their  fuses 
were  faulty.  After  all,  their  pilots  could 
see  bombs  hitting  and  were  not  going  off. 
I think  the  information  we  were  asked  not 
to  reveal  had  to  do  with  the  tactics,  the 
way  the  aeroplanes  were  being  flown.  That 
we  did  not  reveal. 

782.  I am  not  sure  by  what  you  have 
said  to  us  that  it  does  not  almost  make  it 
worse  if  you  were  saying  the  fuses  were 
faulty. 

(Mr  Connell ) I think  that  the  question 
was  precisely  how  they  were  faulty  and  the 
actual  tactics  involved  in  the  way  the  air- 
craft were  flown.  I do  not  think  that  we 
actually  revealed  that.  Certainly  I have  had 
no  comeback  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence, 
nobody  has  suggested  to  us  that  we  made 
life  easier  for  them  through  that  story. 

783.  But  you  were  the  first  newspaper 
in  fact  to  publish  that? 

(Mr  Connell ) I am  not  even  sure  about 
that  actually.  I would  have  to  check  that. 
I do  not  think  we  were  alone  certainly. 

784.  Did  you  have  any  contact  with  No. 
10  during  the  Falklands  crisis  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  Personally  I did  not,  no. 
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785.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  what 
you  felt  the  relationship  between  the  MoD 
and  your  own  newspaper  was  before  the 
Falklands  dispute  started  ? 

(Mr  Connell ) I am  relatively  new.  I have 
been  a defence  correspondent  for  15 
months  only  so  I must  say  that  my  feeling 
would  be  that  on  the  level  of  day-to-day 
stories  if  one  needed  to  check  something 
out  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence  the  press 
office  were  usually  in  possession  of  the 
necessary  information.  That  would  be  one 
point.  I also  felt  that  if  one  sought  a 
specific  briefing  such  as  for  example  on 
anti-submarine  warfare  or  whatever,  that 
would  usually  be  arranged,  but  I think 
what  we  lacked  was  week  by  week  contact 
in  the  way  for  example  the  Foreign  Office 
arranges  things.  We  were  not  called  in  each 
week  and  given  a general  briefing  and 
asked  what  we  wanted  to  raise  so  that  the 
contact  is  much  more  casual  because  it  is 
so  very  thin  really  and  very  erratic.  We 
often  or  usually  waited  until  they  suggested 
a topic  and  called  us  in.  I think  that  is 
something  which  may  change  though. 


Sir  Patrick  Wall 

786.  Can  I come  back  to  the  “Superb” 
incident  which  you  said  probably  made  the 
defence  correspondents  look  rather  silly.  It 
is  quite  possible — I do  not  know — that 
there  was  no  submarine  down  there  at  the 
time.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  justifiable  to 
let  the  Argentines  believe  that  there  was  a 
submarine  there  irrespective  of  the  name? 

(Mr  Connell ) I think  it  is  a very  difficult 

one.  First  of  all  I do  not  think  that 1 

have  slightly  tempered  what  Jim  Meacham 
said — I do  not  think  civil  servants  should  be 
involved  in  passing  over  disinformation.  I 
think  if  politicians  choose  to  put  it  about 
that  submarines  have  gone  down  there, 
that  is  up  to  them  and  the  responsibility  is 
very  much  theirs,  so  I would  draw  a 
distinction  there.  No,  I frankly  do  not 
think  it  is  legitimate  on  any  basis  to  show 
that  sort  of  information. 

787.  Was  it  a question  of  misinforma- 
tion? It  was  perhaps  merely  a question  of 
not  correcting  the  story  that  happened  to 
be  wrong  and  that  did  not  matter? 

(Mr  Connell)  I say  it  did.  That  story  has  a 
complicated  genesis;  it  came  out  of  all  sorts 
of  places.  It  started  in  Gibraltar  with 
someone  seeing  the  Superb  leaving  and 
also  there  was  a contribution  from  the 


House  which  fuelled  that  speculation.  My 
objection  to  it  is  really  more  that  I just 
think  it  was  tactically  rather  silly  from  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  point  of  view.  It  got 
things  off  on  the  wrong  foot  at  a time  when 
we  were  fairly  starved  of  information 
anyway  and  relying  on  the  on  the  record 
briefings  and  finding  our  job  difficult  to  do 
and  I do  not  think  the  gains  were  commen- 
surate really. 


Dr  Gilbert 

788.  On  Superb  a moment  ago,  Mr 
Connell,  I made  a note  of  what  you  said. 
You  said  with  reference  to  Superb  that  it 
was  clearly  a lie.  Who  was  telling  a lie? 

(Mr  Connell ) I admit  the  press  were 
guilty.  By,  I think  understandably,  piecing 
together  various  things  they  got — yes,  we 
got  the  story  wrong,  I admit. 

789.  I want  to  be  quite  clear.  Are  you 
withdrawing  that  allegation? 

(Mr  Connell ) That  it  was  a lie?  It  was 
a lie  in  that  it  was  not  true,  yes. 

790.  Was  it  a he  or  was  it  not?  I am  a 
simple  soul. 

(Mr  Connell)  In  the  context  I think  the 
word  “lie”  may  be  misplaced.  It  was  a 
myth  which  we  started,  I agree,  and  which 
I am  suggesting  should  have  been  killed. 

791.  That  sounds  as  near  as  I have  ever 
heard  of  a journalist  saying  he  was  wrong. 
Is  that  right  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  Yes,  I think  we  have  to 
admit  that. 


Sir  Patrick  Wall 

792.  You  heard  Mr  Meacham  give  three 
instances  of  v/hat  he  regarded  as  mis- 
information. Could  you  tell  us  any 
examples  of  misinformation  in  your  view 
that  took  place  during  the  campaign? 

(Mr  Connell)  I think  he  mentioned  the 
main  ones.  I think  because  of  the  system 
of  using  on  the  record  briefings  the  official 
spokesman  got  into  one  or  two  tangles  on 
occasions.  I remember  before  South  Georgia 
happened  for  example  one  of  us  asked 
“Has  anyone  landed  on  the  islands  of 
South  Georgia  or  the  Falklands?”  and 
the  reply  was,  “The  task  force  has  not 
landed”,  which,  it  has  emerged,  was  some- 
what disingenuous,  but  because  of  the 
framework  in  which  he  was  being  asked 
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questions  quite  clearly  he  did  not  want  to 
say  yes,  they  have  landed,  even  if  he  knew 
because  that  would  have  been  giving 
information  to  the  enemy  but  on  the  other 
hand  this  remark  was  plainly  wrong. 

793.  Would  you  accept  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  managing  news  and 
misinformation  ? 

(Mr  Connell ) May  I just  give  one  other 
example  of  a similar  tangle — this  I think 
was  again  our  fault.  We  asked  fairly  early 
on — there  were  rumours  that  the  Hermes 
had  broken  down  and  we  pushed  this  at  the 
on  the  record  meetings  and  no,  we  were 
told,  Hermes  lias  not  broken  down,  the  task 
force  is  on  course  and  on  time  and  it  sub- 
sequently emerged  that  it  was  Invincible  and 
not  Hermes  which  was  in  trouble  so  we 
were  wrong  in  that  respect.  My  point  is,  if 
we  had  had  unattributable  briefings  earlier 
then  if  we  could  not  have  been  told  very 
much  that  sort  of  difficulty  could  have  been 
got  round  by  either  us  being  told,  “No,  you 
cannot  know  the  answer  to  that”  or  “Yes, 
you  can  but  do  not  use  it”. 

794.  Surely  you  must  accept  that  it 
would  not  help  the  war  effort  if  it  was 
known  that  one  of  the  aircraft  carriers  had 
“broken  down”  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  No,  I accept  that,  and  it 
may  have  been  a piece  of  information 
which  they  simply  did  not  want  disclosed. 

795.  I come  back  to  my  previous  ques- 
tion, that  you  recognise  the  difference 
between  managing  news  and  misinforma- 
tion? 

(Mr  Connell)  Yes,  there  is  a difference, 
yes. 

796.  And  that  the  first  one  is  legitimate 
in  wartime? 

(Mr  Connell)  Whether  one  likes  it  or  not, 
as  a journalist  I think  it  is  obviously  from 
the  Government’s  point  of  view  legitimate, 
yes. 

Mr  Mackenzie 

797.  You  mentioned  something  about 
Superb.  Where  first  did  you  learn  or  hear 
that  the  Superb  was  in  the  South  Atlantic? 

(Mr  Cornell)  I only  hesitate  because  I 
am  trying  to  remember  precisely  how  one 
heard.  Because  information  was  thin  one 
was  picking  it  sometimes  from  one’s 
colleagues,  sometimes  from  reading  other 


newspapers  and  getting  what  were  not 
really  confirmations  but  probably  talking 
to  somebody  in  the  House  or  somebody  in 
the  MoD  who  might  indicate,  yes,  there 
was  a submarine  on  the  way,  or  something 
to  that  effect.  I cannot  precisely  remember 
in  that  instance  what  it  was  made  us  print  it. 

798.  But  it  was  just  speculation.  It  was, 
in  fact,  taking  in  someone  else’s  washing. 
No-one  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence  ever 
said  to  you  that  that  was  so  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  No,  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  did  not  do  that. 

799.  You  seem  to  be  very  concerned 
about  it.  Did  you  then  ask  the  people 
concerned,  “Is  this  submarine  in  the  South 
Atlantic  or  is  it  not?”  and,  if  you  did, 
what  sort  of  answer  did  you  get  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  There  is  a standard  reply 
whenever  you  ask  about  the  whereabouts 
of  a nuclear  submarine,  which  is,  “We 
simply  do  not  talk  about  where  our 
nuclear  submarines  are  or  where  they  are 
going,”  so  there  is,  as  it  were,  a let-out. 
They  are  not  obliged  to  tell  us  where  their 
submarines  are.  Technically  they  were  in 
the  right  in  the  Superb  case.  But  the  point 
I am  making  is  that  I feel  it  would  have 
helped  relations  between  the  press  and  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  when  they  were  fairly 
bad  had  that  myth  been  killed,  because  I 
think  a lot  of  resentment  did  grow  up 
partly  as  a result  of  it. 

800.  I am  a little  puzzled  about  this 
because  what  you  seem  to  be  saying  to  us 
is  that  at  the  opening  of  some  press  session 
someone  should  have  stood  up  and  said, 
“We  hear  you  are  all  gossiping  about 
Superb  and  that  the  gossip  is  she  is  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  We  want  to  tell  you  she  is 
not  in  the  South  Atlantic,  she  is  in  Scotland 
at  this  moment  in  time.”  You  think  that 
would  have  improved  press  relations?  That 
seems  to  be  what  you  are  telling  us.  I may 
have  got  it  wrong. 

(Mr  Connell)  No,  I would  not  anticipate 
anything  like  that  at  all.  I would  anticipate 
much  more  of  a quiet  word  that  one 
should  not  be  too  hasty  in  jumping  to 
conclusions.  There  are  ways  of  doing  these 
things. 

801.  Someone  did  ask  whether  Hermes 
or  Invincible  had  broken  down  and,  as  Sir 
Patrick  said,  you  thought  that,  too, 
damaged  relationships  between  the  press 
and  the  MoD,  that  it  would  have  been 
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helpful  to  good  press  relationships.  The 
whole  point  of  this  inquiry  is,  do  you  think 
it  would  help  press  relations  for  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  people  to  tell  you 
which  one  had  broken  down,  the  nature  of 
the  breakdown,  how  long  it  took  to  repair 
and  so  on?  Would  you  have  wanted 
information  just  as  specific  as  that  ? 

(Mr  Connell ) As  I understand  it,  that 
breakdown  was  not  serious,  did  not  last 
long  and  was  quickly  repaired.  Again  I 
would  have  thought  that  was  a fairly 
harmless  thing  to  pass  on.  The  point  I am 
making  on  the  Hermes  incident  is  that  I 
think  had  we  not  been  in  the  straitjacket 
of  on-the-record  briefings,  in  which,  as  a 
defence  lobby,  it  was  very  difficult  for  us 
to  function  because  anybody  could  have 
gone  along  and  got  the  same  answers — it 
was  difficult  for  us  within  our  own  papers 
to  make  any  sort  of  judgments  of  what  was 
going  on  without  occasionally  being  given 
some  guidance.  I used  the  Hermes  as  an 
example  of  the  sort  of  contortions  being 
gone  through  and  the  way  we  were  perhaps 
being  misled. 

Mr  Mates 

802.  When  you  took  up  your  position 
15  months  ago,  you  said,  and  you  started 
to  develop  a relationship  with  the  Ministry 
of  Defence,  how  did  you  find  the  quality  of 
people  with  whom  you  were  dealing  in  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  ? 

(Mr  Connell ) In  the  Ministry  of  Defence? 

803.  Yes.  I want  to  get  from  you  whether 
you  thought  there  was  a difference  between, 
for  example,  the  service  press  officers  and 
the  civilian  ones  and  between  those  and 
the  administrative  grades,  if,  indeed,  you 
were  building  up  a relationship  there  as 
well? 

(Mr  Connell)  On  the  whole  I found  the 
service  press  officers  very  helpful,  with  lots 
of  time  to  devote  to  explaining  things  to 
us,  particularly  to  someone  like  myself  who 
did  not  know  that  much  about  the  way  the 
services  operated.  I found  them  very  helpful 
indeed.  I must  say  in  the  same  way  I found, 
although  I had  trouble  on  occasions  with 
the  press  office,  simply  because  they 
appeared  to  be  unaware  of  things,  that 
Ian  MacDonald  and  his  associates  were 
fairly  helpful. 

804.  This  is  before  the  crisis  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  Yes.  I think  it  was  more  a 
question  that  we  perhaps  were  not  given 


regular  enough  briefings,  and  where  these 
decisions  were  being  made  I do  not  know 
I do  not  think  there  was  enough  contact 
but  the  contact  there  was  was  friendly  and 
I found  it  quite  helpful. 

805.  And  professional  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  On  the  whole,  yes, 

806.  When  the  crisis  started  and  the 
system,  as  I understand  it,  of  briefings 
changed  and  everybody  was  under  strain, 
what  then  was  your  relationship  with  the 
service  press  officers?  Were  you  able  to 
get  access  to  them  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  During  the  days  when  we 
were  only  having  on-the-record  briefings 
each  day,  no,  they  appeared  to  be  excluded 
from  information  as  to  what  was  going  on, 
almost  entirely  so.  They  were  not  able  to 
help  us;  they  were  not  able  to  give  us  any 
guidance  on  what  was  happening  day-by- 
day. 

807.  But  the  civilian  press  officers  were 
not  excluded  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  As  far  as  I know,  Ian 
MacDonald  was  the  only  press  officer  in 
possession  of  the  information.  It  was  very 
much  being  channelled  through  him,  on 
the  grounds  that  if  it  remained  that  way, 
that  if  he  had  access  to  the  chiefs  of  staff 
and  was  able  to  sit  in  on  their  meetings, 
there  would  then  be  discussion  as  to  what 
he  could  put  across,  but  if  it  was  to  be 
filtered  into  lots  of  other  people  on  the  way, 
information  which  the  chiefs  of  staff  did 
not  want  to  put  across  did  not  get  out. 

808.  He  was  the  only  focal  point  to 
whom  you  could  go  for  military  profes- 
sional advice  about  the  operations  or  about 
aircraft  or  ships  or  units?  You  could  not 
go  at  that  stage  to  the  service  press  depart- 
ments, is  that  right  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  Essentially,  yes,  we  could 
not  go. 

809.  Did  that  help  you  or  hinder  you  in 
your  work  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  It  made  it  very  difficult 
because  one  was  reduced  to  ’phoning  up 
ex-admirals  or  ex-generals  and  relying  on 
information  from  other  sources,  from  any 
contacts  one  might  have,  which  was  again 
difficult,  or  from  the  Argentinian  press  or 
what  people  were  saying  over  there.  I 
know  there  is  a complicated  argument 
about  had  they  said  more  it  might  have 
fuelled  more  speculation,  but  there  was  an 
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inevitable  tendency  to  speculate  in  that 
vacuum  because  the  sources  of  information 
were  so  few. 

810.  Do  you  feel  the  people  who  were 
answering  your  questions  had  any  power 
or  discretion  amongst  themselves  as  to 
what  they  could  say  or  do  you  feel  that  the 
whole  thing  was  being  absolutely  and 
rigidly  directed? 

(Mr  Connell ) No,  I felt  that  the  whole 
thing  was  being  fairly  rigidly  directed. 

811.  Do  you  know  by  whom  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  I think  it  was  decided  at 
the  Cabinet  level.  The  policy  was  decided 
and,  as  I understand  it,  the  chiefs  of  staff, 
for  very  understandable  reasons,  were  not 
happy  that  much  information  came  out  at 
all.  “Why  tell  the  press  that  a Sea  King 
helicopter  slipped  off  the  back  of  a frigate? 
It  just  gives  information  to  the  enemy.” 
They  would  push  that  argument  right  up 
to  the  hilt,  so  obviously  it  was  a question 
of  tempering  what  they  wished  with  the 
political  necessity  of  enabling  us  to  get 
some  information  into  the  papers  and  tell 
the  public  what  was  going  on. 

812.  Did  you  in  the  course  of  trying  to 
either  discover  information  or  corroborate 
it  go  to  other  Government  departments 
and  their  information  services  ? 

(Mr  Connell ) Officially,  no.  I did  not 
have  much  contact  with  the  Foreign  Office 
although  I think  on  diplomatic  corres- 
ponding they  and  we  work  reasonably 
closely  together,  but  most  of  the  informa- 
tion, it  must  be  said,  which  was  coming  out 
was  coming  out  via  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
almost  entirely. 

813.  Did  your  colleague  who  was  dealing 
with  the  Foreign  Office  have  much  the 
same  story  to  report  about  the  lack  of 
flexibility  in  giving  information  and  rigid 
direction  from  above  as  well? 

(Mr  Connell ) I think  pretty  much  so, 
yes,  although  as  I say,  since  the  information, 
which  was’  mainly  on  the  operation  which 
was  what  we  were  concerned  with,  was 
coming  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence  my 
complaint  or  my  feelings  were  obviously 
sharper  on  this. 

814.  Talking  with  your  colleagues,  have 
you  an  impression  that  someone  some- 
where was  co-ordinating  the  whole  informa- 
tion policy,  where  it  was  coming  out  and 


what  should  come  out  and  what  should  be 
withheld? 

(Mr  Connell ) Not  exactly.  I got  the 
impression  there  were  all  sorts  of  discus- 
sions. The  thing  would  perhaps  start  with 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  having  a meeting  and 
there  would  be  an  agreement  as  to  what 
sort  of  things  could  come  out  at  that  level 
and  then  there  would  be  all  sorts  of 
discussions  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  Sir  Frank  Cooper,  with  clearance 
from  the  Cabinet  Office.  I did  get  the 
impression  certainly  with  a lot  of  these 
documents,  particularly  the  ones  read  out 
in  the  context  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence, 
that  there  was  a great  paper  chain  of 
people  sticking  their  fingers  in  it  and 
saying,  “No,  that  line  can  come  out”  or 
“That  one  should  go  in”  and  I think  there 
was  a degree  of  confusion. 

815.  You  are  the  first  person  who  has 
mentioned  the  Cabinet  Office  to  us.  Would 
you  like  to  go  into  that  a bit  further? 

(Mr  Connell ) What  I am  giving  you  is  an 
impression.  I do  not  think  I could  back  up 
any  instances  of  when  something  went 

816.  Do  you  believe  they  played  a role 
in  this  co-ordination  as  opposed  to  the 
No.  10  press  office? 

(Mr  Connell ) I think  so.  That  again  is  an 
impression.  I certainly  can  check  that  and 
put  a written  submission  in  to  establish 
an  instance. 

Mr  Mates:  I think  that  would  be  very 
helpful,  Chairman,  if  Mr  Connell  could  do 
that  for  us. 

Dr  Gilbert 

817.  A few  moments  ago  in  response  to 
questions  from  one  of  my  colleagues  about 
your  story  of  unexploded  bombs,  if  I got 
your  remarks  correctly,  you  said  that  the 
Argentinians  clearly  knew  their  bombs 
were  not  going  off. 

(Mr  Connell ) On  some  occasions,  yes. 

818.  Have  you  ever  been  on  a bombing 
raid? 

(Mr  Connell ) No,  I have  not. 

819:  Have  you  ever  been  on  a practice 
bombing  raid? 

(Mr  Connell ) No,  I cannot  say  I have. 

820.  Did  you  check  that  story,  that  the 
Argentinians  would  obviously  know  their 
bombs  were  not  going  off? 

(Mr  Connell)  I simply  cannot  remember 
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precisely  what  happened  in  that  instance. 
I do  not  think  you  will  find  it  runs  under 
my  byeline,  that  particular  story.  It  is 
certainly  something  I can  check  but  off  the 
top  of  my  head  I simply  cannot  remember. 

821.  In  a situation  of  low  cloud  the  first 
thing  a pilot  wants  to  do  when  he  has 
dropped  a bomb  is  to  get  into  the  clouds 
so  that  no  one  can  see  him.  He  may  not 
even  know  if  his  bomb  has  gone  off.  He 
may  not  even  know  if  he  has  hit  the  ship 
or  any  other  target. 

(Mr  Connell)  That  is  so. 

822.  I am  obliged.  As  far  as  the  question 
of  Invincible  and  Hermes  is  concerned,  you 
have  said  you  would  have  preferred  more 
non-attributable  briefings.  What  would 
your  attitude  be  to  having  mixed  attribut- 
able and  non-attributable  briefings,  as  I 
believe  the  Foreign  Office  holds  from  time 
to  time? 

(Mr  Connell ) I would  have  no  objection 
to  it  at  all.  Indeed  I think  it  would  have 
been  quite  a sensible  idea  that  we  had  an 
official  on-the-record  statement  which 
could  form  the  basis  of  a story  for  next 
day  or  week  or  whatever,  but  at  the  same 
time  be  given  some  guidance  which  would 
enable  us  to  reach  judgments  which  were 
not  pure  speculation  or  which  were  not 
perhaps  unhelpful. 

823.  Would  you  correct  my  recollection 
if  it  is  wrong  but  I seem  to  recall  that  very 
early  in  the  conflict  it  was  your  newspaper 
that  published  on  page  one  quite  a detailed 
story  as  to  the  shortcomings  in  the  Sea  Wolf 
missile  system.  Is  that  right? 

(Mr  Connell ) We  did  print  a story  on 
that,  yes. 

824.  Did  you  clear  that  story  with  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  ? 

(Mr  Connell ) That  was  an  Insight  story. 
I had  very  little  part  in  it  and  it  was  not 
cleared  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence  as 
far  as  I know,  no. 

825.  Did  you  think  that  was  helpful? 
Was  it  cleared  with  you  as  a matter  of 
interest  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  I certainly  read  it  and 

826.  Before  it  went  into  print  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  Yes,  I read  it  before  it 
went  into  the  press. 


827.  Did  you  comment  on  it? 

(Mr  Connell ) Not  having  been  directly 
involved  in  it  but  having  been  assured  that 
the  sources  they  had  were  good  and  that 
the  information  was  accurate,  I could  have 
no  real  objection  to  it  going  in  and  I do 
not  necessarily  see  that  it  was  harmful,  no. 

828.  Could  you  accept  that  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  might  have  had  objections  to 
it  going  in? 

(Mr  Connell)  Yes,  but  I do  not  think  that 
is  relevant.  The  fact  that  they  have  objec- 
tions to  it  going  in  does  not  necessarily 
mean  we  should  not  publish  it. 

829.  Indeed,  but  if  there  were  an 
operational  reason  that  lay  behind  their 
objections  would  that  be  a reason  for  you 
to  publish  or  not  to  publish? 

(Mr  Connell)  If  there  was  an  operational 
reason,  that  as  a result  of  publishing  that 
story  we  would  have  put  lives  at  risk  or 
jeopardised  an  operation,  then  certainly 
there  would  be  an  argument  for  us  not 
running  it.  I do  not  think  in  that  instance 
there  was  any  such  thing. 

830.  But  you  were  setting  yourself  up 
as  the  judge  of  that  rather  than  inviting 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  to  comment  ? 

(Mr  Connell ) It  is  not  our  job  to  clear 
everything  we  write  with  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  and  the  Ministry  of  Defence  are 
not  our  censors  to  whom  we  have  to  submit 
all  material  we  publish  on  the  Falklands 
or  anything  else.  At  the  end  of  the  day  it 
must  surely  come  down  in  circumstances 
like  this  to  the  judgment  of  the  newspaper 
concerned.  After  all,  there  must  be  dozens 
of  articles  of  a similar  nature  published 
previous  to  this  crisis  which  the  Argen- 
tinians could  have  read,  dissected,  relating 
to  other  weapon  systems  which  were  not 
queried  and  shown  not  to  be  working 
100  per  cent  satisfactorily  or  whatever. 

831.  I am  not  talking  about  other 
weapon  systems  but  about  Sea  Wolf.  Are 
there  dozens  of  other  articles  of  which  you 
are  aware? 

(Mr  Connell ) There  are  certainly  other 
articles  of  which  I am  aware  which  criticised 
weapon  systems. 

832.  They  were  written  before  the 
publication  of  your  article  about  Sea  Wolf? 

(Mr  Connell)  Are  you  specifically  on 
Sea  Wolf? 
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833.  On  Sea  Wolf. 

(Mr  Cornell ) Not  that  I am  aware,  no, 
not  on  Sea  Wolf. 

834.  You  are  now  setting  up  your 
judgment  without  even  referring  to  any- 
body else  to  see  whether  they  have  a 
different  view  on  what  could  clearly  be  a 
matter  of  major  operational  significance 
because  this  weapon  was  supposed  to  be 
the  one  answer  to  incoming  missiles.  You 
published  a lengthy  article  damning  the 
performance  of  this  system  without  con- 
sulting anybody  else  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  would  have  operational  significance 
and  put  men’s  lives  at  risk.  Is  that  a fair 
statement? 

(Mr  Connell)  The  Ministry  of  Defence 
as  I recall,  but  I am  not  familiar  with  it, 
were  asked  about  this  story. 

835.  You  did  not  say  that  a moment  ago. 
(Mr  Connell)  No,  but  at  that  point  they 

would  of  course  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  raise  any  objections  they  might  have. 

836.  I want  to  be  clear  about  this.  Are 
you  correcting  your  previous  evidence? 
Are  you  now  saying  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  was  consulted  about  that  article 
before  it  went  into  print  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  I suppose  “consulted” 
would  be  the  wrong  word.  They  were 
asked  about  the  accuracy  of  it  as  I recall. 

837.  What  response  did  they  give? 

(Mr  Connell)  I would  have  to  check  back 
on  the  pieces  to  tell  you  that. 

Dr:  Gilbert:  I would  be  obliged  if  you 
would. 

Chairman 

838.  On  what  information  did  you  base 
this  article?  Where  would  you  get  this 
information  from  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  On  the  actual  Sea  Wolf 
story? 

839.  Yes. 

(Mr  Connell)  I do  not  think,  even  if  I 
knew  precisely  who  was  being  talked  to  by 
ray  colleagues,  it  would  be  fair  to  reveal 
their  sources  without  their  agreement. 
However,  again  I am  quite  happy  to  talk 
to  the  Editor  of  Insight  and  ask  him  if  he 
could  do  a submission  for  you  on  precisely 
this  story,  how  he  saw  it  and  why  he  did 
not  clear  it.  I think  it  would  be  fairer 
coming  from  him  than  from  me  since  it 


was  his  judgment. 

840.  Did  he  get  this  information  from 
the  South  Atlantic? 

(Mr  Cornell)  No,  indeed  not,  not  that 
I know  of. 

Dr  Gilbert 

841.  I am  personally  not  so  concerned 
as  the  Chairman  with  the  origins;  I am 
concerned  with  the  effect  and  I must  say 
when  I saw  it  in  print  I thought  it  was  a 
scandal  but  I assumed  you  must  have 
cleared  it  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and 
the  scandal  lay  at  their  door.  You  will  let 
us  know,  will  you,  whether  or  not  it  was 
cleared  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence, 
when,  in  what  terms  and  what  response 
you  got  to  it? 

(Mr  Connell)  Yes,  I would  be  happy  to 
do  that. 

842.  I am  obliged.  You  said,  Mr  Connell, 
that  the  Ministry  of  Defence  destroyed 
their  credibility  with  you  as  an  organisation 
through  their  handling  of  the  story  of  the 
Superb'! 

(Mr  Connell)  I do  not  think  I put  it 
quite  that  extreme  way. 

843.  I beg  your  pardon. 

(Mr  Connell)  What  I said  was  that  did 
not  get  relations  between  the  MoD  and 
the  press  office  off  on  a very  good  footing 
at  the  beginning  of  what  was  clearly  going 
to  be  a very  difficult  crisis. 

844.  Do  you  think  your  story  about  the 
Sea  Wolf  got  the  press  and  the  MoD  off  on 
a good  footing? 

(Mr  Connell ) I would  rather,  if  you  do 
not  mind,  do  a separate  submission  on  this, 
not  having  been  involved.  Your  questions 
will  be  better  answered  if  I have  time  to 
refer  back  to  it. 

845.  Certainly.  You  used  a phrase  a 
little  earlier  in  answer  to  Mr  Mates — but 
I may  not  be  correct  about  that — and  I 
wrote  it  down  carefully,  about  the  “political 
necessity  of  enabling  us,”  that  is.  to  say, 
your  newspaper,  “to  get  stories  into  the 
papers  to  tell  people  what  was  going  on.” 
Wherein  reposes  the  political  necessity  as 
distinct  from  the  journalistic  advisability 
of  so  doing? 

(Mr  Connell)  I think  there  is  a distraction 
between  a war  in  which  the  security  and 
the  safety  of  the  country  itself  is  at  stake 
in  which  we,  as  people,  are  directly 
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threatened  in  this  island,  and  a war  which 
is  being  fought  a long  way  away  and  which 
is  not  directly  involving  everyone  in  the 
country,  so  1 think  from  the  perception  of 
the  need  actually  to  tell  people  behind 
what  was  being  done  and  inform  them 
whether  it  was  possible,  whether  it  was 
dangerous,  whether  it  had  a reasonable 
chance  of  success— I think  the  taxpayers, 
the  voters,  have  a right  to  know  on  what 
basis  and  what  sort  of  assessment  of  risk, 
or  whether  it  will  succeed,  a Task  Force 
such  as  this  was  sent;  secondly,  that  the 
Argentinians  clearly  treated  this  as  a very 
political  issue.  I would  be  the  first  to  say 
most  of  what  came  out  of  Argentina  was 
patent  nonsense.  Hermes  was  sunk  17 
times.  Because  there  was  such  an  appetite 
for  information — revealed,  for  instance,  by 
the  fact  that  theatre  audiences  were 
dropping  off  because  people  were  rushing 
back  to  see  “News  at  Ten” — we  had  to 
get  that  from  somewhere  and  it  surely 
makes  sense  that  that  information  should 
come  from  here  and  be  accurate  rather  than 
come  from  Argentina  and  be  inaccurate. 

846.  If  you  had  said  you  considered  it  a 
journalistic  necessity  I would  not  for  one 
moment  have  presumed  to  question  your 
words  but  you  called  it  a political  necessity. 
Here  you  seem  to  be  setting  yourself  up 
as  judges  of  what  is  best  for  the  public — 
pro  bom  publico,  to  use  another  Latin 
phrase,  for  the  good  of  the  general  public, 
as  distinct  from  what  is  good  for  the  sales 
of  the  Sunday  Times.  Would  you  care  to 
comment  on  that? 

(Mr  Connell ) Yes,  because  I think  a lot 
of  the  drift  of  your  arguments 

847.  I have  not  made  any  arguments.  I 
havejust  put  some  questions. 

(Mr  Connell ) The  drift  of  the  arguments 
in  this  session  have  been  that  journalists 
do  not  take  national  interest  into  account 
and  people’s  Jives  into  account  and  the 
possibility  of  jeopardising  operations  into 
account,  so  I think  in  the  light  of  that,  yes, 
it  does  behove  us  -as  journalists  to  say,  “Is 
publishing  such-and-such  a story  in  the 
public  interest  or  not?”  Obviously  there  is 
a personal  interest  if  the  Sunday  Times 
collapses  and  there  is  nobody  to  pay  my 
salary,  but  my  thought  is  not  as  simple  as 
that. 

Mr  Patten 

848.  Mr  Connell,  did  you  attend  the 


same  off-the-record  briefings  at  the  MoD 
that  Mr  Meacham  was  talking  about 
earlier? 

(Mr  Connell)  I did,  yes. 

849.  And  they  were- taped,  were  they? 

(Mr  Connell ) As  far  as  I remember,  all 

the  briefings  we  attended  were  taped,  yes. 

850.  As  I recall,  during  the  campaign  a 
good  deal  of  the  Sunday  Times  reporting 
of  what  was  going  on  was  a team  venture, 
three  or  four  pages  in  the  middle  of  the 
paper.  You  have  talked  about  one  of -your 
colleagues  getting  information  from  the 
FCO,  but  where  else,  from  which  other 
Government  departments  were  colleagues 
getting  information? 

(Mr  Connell ) Obviously  from  No.  10 
and  the  House  of  Commons  political  staff. 

I would  say  those  were  the  principal 
departments  involved,  the  principal  people 
involved. 

851.  Was  there  very  much  difference 
between  the  information  which  was  coming 
out  to  your  diplomatic  colleague  from 
No.  10  and  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence? 

(Mr  Connell ) I think  Jim  Meacham 
mentioned  a couple  of  occasions  when 
there  seemed  to  be  information  coming 
out  from  No.  10  which  conflicted  with  or 
was  not  agreeing  with  or  had  not  been 
given  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  yes, 
Bluff  Cove  being  one  and  Goose  Green 
the  other. 

852.  I was  as  surprised  as  Mr  Mates 
when  you  mentioned  the  Cabinet  Office 
earlier.  Are  you  just  thinking  of  the 
Cabinet  Office  as  an  extension  of  No.  10 
or  is  that — - 

(Mr  Connell)  Possibly.  I have  noted  this 
as  the  other  thing  I would  wish  to  clarify 
in  a written  submission.  That  may  be 
simply  meaning  No.  10  but  I will  check. 

853.  You  heard  Mr  Meacham  talking 
about  his  ethical  objections  to  some  of  the 
practices  of  the  MoD  in  handling  informa- 
tion during  the  campaign.  Do  you  share 
any  of  those  objections?  How  do  you- see 
the  role  of  Government  during  a campaign 
like  that  in  informing  the  public  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  I think  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  any  Government  to  say, 
“We  are  going  to  invade  the  Falkland 
Islands  tomorrow,”  and  have  banner 
headlines  to  that  effect  the  next  day. 
Obviously,  as  I acknowledged  before,  there 
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is  bound  to  be  some  degree  of  news  manage- 
ment in  a crisis  such  as  this,  and  I think 
we  as  defence  correspondents  by  and  large 
acknowledge  that  that  must  be  the  case 
and  I accept  that  we  are  not  going  to  get 
the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  all  the  time. 

I think  my  main  objection  would  be  that 
there  did  not  really  seem  to  be  a sense  of 
where  they  were  going  in  the  question  of 
handling  the  press  from  the  beginning. 
There  was  no  point  at  which  we,  for 
example,  were  called  in  and  told,  “Listen, 
these  are  our  problems.  What  sort  of 
stories  do  you  think  you  are  going  to  be 
able  to  write  during  this  crisis?”  A dis- 
cussion on  those  lines  might  have  helped. 
It  might  not  have  got  us  terribly  far  but 
it  might  have  improved  relations  and  we 
might  have  come  up  with  some  agreement 
by  which  we  could  at  least  meet  once  a 
week,  even  if  Sir  Frank  Cooper  were  to 
say  he  could  tell  us  absolutely  nothing.  It 
was  an  ad  hoc  thing.  We  banged  our  fists  on 
the  table  and  said,  “For  God’s  sake  give  us 
unattributable  briefings”,  and  they  eventu- 
ally did.  It  probably  would  not  have 
happened  if  we  had  not  banged  our  fists. 
Maybe  that  is  unfair  but  our  feeling 
throughout  was  that  there  was  no  appreci- 
ation of  our  needs  as  journalists,  and  the 
fact  that  if  we  were  not  going  to  get 
information  from  the  MoD  we  were  going 
to  get  it  from  elsewhere  to  fill  our  news- 
papers. 

854.  Is  that  what  you  did  with  the  Sea 
Wolf  story? 

(Mr  Connell)  I do  not  want  to  go  into 
specific  cases,  but  yes,  as  with  any  story. 

Mr  George 

855.  Chairman,  we  are  all  very  con- 
cerned about  the  Sea  Wolf  story.  My 
impression  is  that  the  specialist  press  some 
time  before  the  conflict  published  the 
weaknesses  of  our  surface  fleet  to  sea- 
skimming  missiles  and  the  weaknesses  of 
Sea  Wolf,  so,  in  fairness,  one  should  point 
out  the  story  did  not  appear  to  be  a blinding 
revelation ; if  one  is  a reader  of  some  of  the 
electronic  press  one  has  seen  that  anyway 
and  I presume  the  Argentinians  would  have 
read  it,  too.  The  question  is,  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  and  sources  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  allege  that  lapses  in  security 
emerged  as  a result  of  irresponsible 
journalists.  It  was  suggested  to  us  this 
morning  that  some  of  the  more  serious 
lapses  in  security  were  the  result  of  indis- 


cretions by  either  Parliament  or  the 
Ministry  of  Defence.  Do  you  have  any 
evidence  to  sustain  this  view? 

(Mr  Connell)  Of  indiscretions  from 
Parliament? 

856.  Yes? 

(Mr  Connell)  It  is  my  impression — and 
I must  say  that  because  I only  have  it  as 
gossip — that  Goose  Green  did  stem,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  an  indiscretion,  yes, 
and  that  indiscretion  came  from  the  House. 

I do  not  know,  you  may  have  already 
heard  four  different  versions  of  how  that 
began,  but  ihy  impression  was  that  came 
from  a Member  of  Parliament  talking  to  a 
journalist  or  group  of  journalists  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  it  only  sub- 
sequently got  into  the  press  and  the 
hoo-hah  began  after  that. 

Mr  Mates 

857.  A Member  of  Parliament  or  a 
member  of  the  Government  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  A Member  of  Parliament, 
not  a member  of  the  Government,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr  George 

858.  Secondly,  you  were  in  a very  good 
position  to  assess  the  information  coming 
from  a variety  of  sources,  the  quality  of  it, 
the  amount  of  it.  In  the  memorandum 
submitted  to  us  by  the  BBC  it  was  said  that 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  came  close  to 
losing  its  credibility.  Alan  Protheroe  in 
The  Listener  on  the  3rd  June  wrote  an 
article  headed  “Why  We  Lost  the  Inform- 
ation War”.  Would  you  say  that  both  these 
statements  are  stretched  or  does  this  reflect 
reality  as  far  as  you  see  it? 

(Mr  Connell)  I think  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  and  given  the  frustrations  which 
were  engendered  during  the  crisis  we 
perhaps  used  stronger  language  than  we 
might  in  say  three  months  or  six  months. 
I do  think  there  was  a serious  information 
problem,  not  through  any  Machiavellian 
desire  to  constantly  mislead  us  as  so  much 
sheer  incompetence  at  times.  I think  there 
are  various  dubious  areas.  The  Bluff  Cove 
one  is  an  interesting  case.  If  you  have  a 
defence  correspondents’  lobby  and  you 
are  talking  on  an  unattributable  basis  for 
the  reason  that  people  will  be  honest  with 
you  if  you  talk  on  that  basis,  then  I think  it 
is  somewhat  of  an  abuse  of  that  system  to 
use  it  to  float  a story  which  is  going  to  help 
your  case.  I think  a better  approach  in  that 
case— and  this  perhaps,  if  any  case  was 
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justifiable,  might  have  been — would  have 
been  if  we  had  been  told  either  “No,  we 
cannot  talk  to  you  about  what  our  opera- 
tions are  going  to  be  over  the  next  few  days 
or  weeks”  or  “We  will  tell  you  a little  but 
if  you  print  it  you  are  going  to  put  lives 
at  risk  and  you  might  jeopardise  the  whole 
thing”.  I believe  in  that  instance,  because 
of  the  danger  of  leaking  it,  it  would  have 
been  too  dangerous,  the  second  approach, 
and  the  best  approach  would  have  been  the 
first  one,  to  say,  “No,  we  cannot  talk  to 
you  about  it”. 

e 

859.  Let  me  come  back  to  the  question. 
Do  you  think  the  Ministry  of  Defence  was 
close  to  losing  its  credibility? 

(Mr  Connell)  I think  there  was  a point 
when  we  were  so  frustrated  with  the 
amount  of  information  coming  out  of  it, 
that  is  pretty  well  fair  comment. 

860.  In  your  relations  with  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  as  a defence  correspondent  one 
has  the  impression,  having  sat  through  the 
inquiry  into  the  D-notice  system,  that 
defence  correspondents  are  almost  totally 
devoid  of  good  relations  with  MoD?  In 
the  light  of  stories  that  have  emerged  in  your 
newspaper,  criticisms  made  of  personalities 
involved,  the  general  criticism  made  of  the 
MoD,  do  you  think  the  post-Falklands 
relationships  your  colleagues  have  with  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  will  be  jeopardised  ? 

(Mr  Cornell) i No,  I do  not,  and  I think  to 
their  credit.  First  of  all  we  have  had  no 
fall-out  whatsoever  on  the  contentious 
stories  which  have  been  raised,  first  of  all 
the  bombs  with  the  faulty  fuse,  secondly 
the  Sea  Wolf  story.  There  has  been  no 
comeback  on  either  of  those.  Indeed,  the 
views  I have  picked  up  from  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  appear  on  the  whole  to  have  been 
more  than  happy  with  the  way  the  press 
treated  the  operation  and  the  speculation 
which  went  on.  I think  some  good  will  come 
out  of  this  in  the  sense  that  I think  already 
people  are  thinking  about  perhaps  having 
more  regular  briefings  and  developing 
better  contacts  with  the  press  so  that  if 
something  else  like  this  blows  up  they  will 
be  better  prepared  and  understand  our 
needs  more  and  we  will  not  get  into  the 
situation  where  we  have  to  virtually  stamp 
our  feet  and  shout  before  something 
happens.  I think  quite  the  opposite:  I 
think  in  the  end,  although  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  criticism,  probably  things  will 
improve. 


861.  Lastly,  Sir  Frank  Cooper,  in  his 
parting  remarks  to  us,  was  critical  of  the 
press  as  to  their  attitude  towards  Admiral 
Woodward  and  one  or  two  other  instances 
that  he  declined  to  name.  Do  you  think 
The  Sunday  Times  fell  into  any  of  these 
categories?  Certainly  we  think  the  article 
you  did  not  write  but  which  appeared  on 
the  20th  June  was  very  critical  of  Admiral 
Woodward.  Do  you  think  the  criticism  was 
fair? 

(Mr  Connell)  The  article  you  refer  to  I 
think  was  written  by  John  Sfurley  when  he 
came  back.  I think  the  difficulty  with  my 
feeling  about  Admiral  Woodward  was  that 

it  appeared  to  me  that  he  had  never 

nobody  had  really  told  him  how  to  handle 
the  press.  He  appeared  to  have  had  no 
contact  with  journalists  whatsoever  and  it 
struck  me  as  odd  that  somebody  could  be 
in  this  position,  commander  of  a large  and 
important  task  force,  and  yet  appear  not  to 
be  well  versed  in  how  to  handle  the  press  so 
that  you  have  fairly  contradictory  state- 
ments coming  out  in  a couple  of  days  and 
obviously  the  result  soured  his  feeling 
about  the  press  for  a long  time.  The  Army 
I think,  who,  through  Northern  Ireland, 
are  much  more  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
the  press,  appear  to  have  had  much  better 
relations  with  them  throughout  the  crisis. 
I think  part  of  the  line  behind  this  story  is 
that  the  Army  is  better  at  fighting  its 
corner  by  talking  to  the  press  and  dealing 
with  them  than  the  Navy  is.  This  may  be  a 
historical  thing;  I am  not  sure  what  it  is— 
something  of  what  appears  to  be 
commander-service  rivalry  which  is  coming 
out. 


Sir  Patrick  Wall 

862.  Reverting  to  Dr  Gilbert’s  questions 
about  Sea  Wolf,  do  you  accept  that  the 
criticism  of  the  operational  efficiency  of 
Sea  Wolf  in  the  Falkland  Islands  was 
incorrect,  the  assessment  in  the  article  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  I am  not  the  only  corres- 
pondent on  the  Sunday  Times  and  the 
story  did  not  appear  under  my  name.  It  was 
not  my  story  at  all.  I do  not  really  think, 
although  I am  defence  correspondent— I 
think  your  questions  would  be  more 
properly  put  to  the  authors  of  that  piece. 

863.  I think  you  said  you  were  going  to 
ask  the  Insight  Editor  about  it.  Will  you  ask 
him  to  include  that  question  ? 

(Mr  Connell)  Yes,  I will.  Could  you  just 
repeat  it? 
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Sir  Patrick  Wall:  Do  you  accept  that  the 
criticism  of  the  operational  efficiency  of 
Sea  Wolf  during  the  Falkland  Islands 
campaign  was  incorrect?  A hindsight 
question  but  I think  it  is  a fair  one. 

Chairman:  Mr  Connell,  thank  you  very 


much  indeed  for  coming  this  afternoon.  I 
think  it  is  a different  experience  for 
Members  of  Parliament  to  have  the  press 
in  the  hot  seat.  We  have  been  rather 
enjoying  it  over  the  last  few  days!  It  does 
not  often  come  our  way.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  coming  and  for  being  so  frank 
with  us  this  afternoon. 


Examination  of  Witness 

Mr  Hugh  O’Shaughnessy,  of  the  Financial  Times  and  Observer,  called  in  and  examined. 


Chairman 

864.  First  of  all  may  I thank  you  for 
coming  at  such  short  notice,  Mr 
O’Shaughnessy.  We  do  appreciate  that  you 
have  come  today;  we  were  not  able  to  give 
you  very  much  notice  and  we  do  really 
appreciate  that.  May  I start  by  asking  you 
how  long  had  you  been  in  the  Argentine 
before  the  2nd  April? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy ) I was  not  in  the 
Argentine  on  the  2nd  April.  I have  been 
visiting  Argentina  on  and  off  for  about  20 
years. 

865.  You  are  an  expert  in  that  part  of 
the  world? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy ) Nobody  could  be 
an  expert  on  Argentina  but  I visited 
several  times. 

866.  Could  you  tell  us:  did  you  have 
much  notice  about  going  down? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy ) I went  down  on 
two  occasions.  The  first  time  the  Editor  of 
the  Observer  asked  me  to  do  what  I could 
to  help  the  three  imprisoned  journalists  in 
Ushuaia  and  I went  down  for  10  days.  I 
came  back  to  England  shortly  after  for  a 
week  or  two  and  then  I did  a stint  of  nine 
weeks  ending  on  the  1st  July. 

867.  Had  you  any  difficulties  in  getting 
your  despatches  out  ? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy ) No  sir. 

868.  None  at  all? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy ) None. 

869.  What  sort  of  censorship  did  you 
have? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy ) None. 

870.  None  at  all  ? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy ) No. 

871.  I think  you  seem  to  be  in  a better 


position  than  some  of  the  other  people  we 
have  seen!  What  effect  did  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  Observer  and  Sunday 
Times  journalists  have  on  your  operations  ? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy ) It  meant  that  I 
helped  as  far  as  I could  on  my  first  visit 
during  the  war  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  get 
them  out.  I was  not  successful.  I went  down 
with  a colleague  from  the  Sunday  Times, 
in  fact  two  colleagues  from  the  Sunday 
Times,  and  what  we  thought  would  be  an 
open  and  shut  case  proved  not  to  be  so  and 
they,  as  you  know,  languished  until  the 
end  of  June  so  I had  to  devote  myself  to 
matters  which  are  other  than  journalism  to 
try  and  get  them  out  on  the  first  occasion. 
More  broadly,  their  imprisonment  obvi- 
ously cast  a pall  over  reporting  from 
Buenos  Aires.  It  frightened  some  of  the 
journalists  who  were  there  but  at  the  same 
time  it  inspired  a sense  of  solidarity  at 
least  amongst  the  European  and  English 
speaking  journalists  who  were  all  the  more 
keen  to  fight  their  comer. 

872.  Did  any  journalists  leave? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy ) Yes. 

873.  United  Kingdom  journalists? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy)  Yes.  I think  there 
were  three  television  journalists  who  were 
beaten  up,  stripped  and  left  by  the  side  of 
the  road  in  the  month  of  May  and  they  left 
fairly  quickly  afterwards.  Another  journal- 
ist was  beaten  up,  Andrew  Graham  Ewell, 
you  might  recall,  on  24  June  in  the  early 
morning,  at  two  o’clock,  and  he  left  the 
following  day.  Indeed,  several  of  us 
accompanied  him  to  the  airport. 

874.  Did  you  have  any  problems  your- 
self? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy)  An  intruder  came 
to  my  door  about  half  an  hour  after 
Graham  Ewell  had  been  beaten  up  in  the 
street.  He  was  beaten  up  in  the  street  about 
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100  yards  away  from  my  hotel,  and  though 
I cannot  prove  it  I believe  that  the  intruder 
who  tried  to  force  his  way  into  my  room 
was  a member  of  that  force  which  beat  up 
Graham  Ewell. 

Mr  Patten 

875.  What  force? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy ) Four  men  in  a car, 
a Ford  Falcon  car  often  used  by  what  the 
Argentines  term  the  security  forces,  bearing 
two  radio  aerials,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
British  television  journalists  I gather  that 
the  car  out  of  which  came  the  men  who 
beat  up  Graham  Ewell  was  equipped  with 
two-way  radio  communication  with  other 
cars  and  a communication  centre. 

Chairman 

876.  Could  you  tell  us  a little  about  the 
briefing  arrangements? 

(Mr  O'  Shaughnessy)  The  briefing  arran- 
gements were  formally  constituted  when 
the  Joint  High  Command  put  together  in 
the  Sheraton  Hotel,  which  housed  most  of 
the  foreign  journalists,  a briefing  room  or 
press  room,  which  was  manned  for  the  first 
month  or  so  24  hours  a day,  which  con- 
tained the  Argentine  news  agencies,  which 
contained  one  or  two  spokesmen.  This  was 
usually  a Navy  affair,  in  that  the  Navy 
seemed  to  have  the  hooks  on  the  journalists, 
so  to  speak,  and  some  ancillary  staff.  One 
could  always  drift  in  there  and  read  the 
latest  cables  from  the  Argentine  media,  and 
if  there  was  a competent  spokesman  on 
hand,  which  there  usually  was  during 
working  hours,  talk  to  him  about  the 
situation.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  course  of 
the  operations  as  such  there  was  a fairly 
regular,  in  fact  a regular,  evening  press 
conference  held  by  a Naval  captain  who 
gave  a press  conference  to  the  press  and 
television. 

877.  Whilst  we  have  been  taking  evidence 
we  have  heard  on  a number  of  occasions 
that  it  was  reported  by  the  Argentine  that 
Invincible  and  Hermes  were  sunk  on 
innumerable  occasions.  Could  you  tell  the 
Committee  how  many  times  you  heard 
they  were  sunk? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  I had  better  things 
to  do  than  keep  tally,  if  I may  say  so.  I 
would  go  for  a score  or  so  of  times  but  I 
discounted  these,  as  one  has  to. 

878.  You  must  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  sifting  what  was  the  correct  information 


[Continued 


and  what  was  not? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  I have  had  a certain 
amount  of  familiarity  with  Argentina  and 
so  perhaps  I am  in  a good  position  to  sift 
out  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad. 

879.  You  got  a few  nods  and  winks,  did 
you? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  Yes,  some  of  which 
I disregarded. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

880.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  being 
given  to  the  Committee  and  the  word 
“misinformation”  has  been  bandied  about 
a great  deal  as  far  as  this  end  is  concerned. 
What  about  the  other  end,  in  Buenos 
Aires  ? Were  you  deliberately  fed  misinform- 
ation ? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  Yes,  I think  so.  As 
far  as  the  press  room  of  the  Armed  Forces 
was  concerned,  there  was  a good  deal  of 
misinformation  bandied  about  from  there. 
There  was  another  source,  which  I found 
useful  as  well  as  the  Joint  High  Command 
press  room,  and  that  was  the  spokesman  of 
the  Foreign  Ministry,  who  also  spoke  the 
Foreign  Ministry  line,  sometimes  informing 
us,  sometimes  misinforming  us. 

881.  What  do  you  think  of  the  general 
standard  of  the  Argentine  information 
coming  out  ? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  That  is  a very 
difficult  thing  to  give  a short  answer  to,  sir. 
Argentina  is  an  immensely  complicated 
country,  which  works  with  almost  totally 
different  rules  from  the  ones  obtaining 
here.  There  is  a level  of  misinformation 
which  any  Argentine  government  gives  out 
as  a matter  of  course,  and  experienced 
newspaper  readers — and  the  Argentines  in 
general  are  better  and  more  experienced 
newspaper  readers  than  we  are— over  the 
years  have  themselves  been  able  to  sift  out 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  When,  for 
instance,  the  Ministry  of  Economy  says 
the  rate  of  inflation  will  be  kept  down  to 
100  per  cent,  this  year  and  people  know  it 
is  going  to  be  300  per  cent,  they  make  their 
own  judgment  on  the  Ministry  of  Economy’s 
information. 

882.  Have  you  heard  any  information  or 
gossip  about  French  technicians  helping 
the  Argentines  with  Exocet  ? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  I did  not  myself,  no. 
I heard  other  gossip  about  Russian 
technicians  using  their  skills  for  the  greater 
good  of  Argentina,  as  they  saw  it,  but  I 
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disregarded  that. 

883.  But  in  what  particular  respect  were 
the  Russians  helping  them? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy)  There  was  a story  in 
the  New  York  Times  which  said  the 
Russians  were  building  a large  radar 
network  in  Patagonia.  I did  not  think 
this  was  true  and  I was  proved  right. 

Chairman 

884.  While  we  are  on  rumours  you 
heard  in  Buenos  Aires,  you  will  have  heard 
the  arguments  about  unexploded  bombs  in 
the  Committee  this  afternoon.  What  was 
coming  out  from  your  end  about  unexplo- 
ded bombs  ? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy)  There  were  rumours 
that  bombs  were  not  exploding.  First  of  all, 
there  was  much  play  given  to  supposed  hits 
by  Argentine  forces  on  the  Task  Force,  and 
as  I said  before,  various  British  Naval 
vessels  were  sunk  several  times,  almost 
monotonously.  At  the  same  time,  after  the 
war  one  senior  admiral  blamed  the  fusing 
problem  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
imported  technology  put  into  the  weapons, 
which,  as  I stressed,  was  after  the  hostilities 
had  ceased,  de  facto. 

Mr  Marshall 

885 . I would  like  to  be  a little  clear  about 
your  opening  remarks  about  no  censorship. 
Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  there  was  not 
much  need  for  censorship  since  by  and  large 
you  were  only  being  told  what  the  Argen- 
tine military  wanted  to  say  to  you  ? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy)  No,  I think  that 
would  be  unfair  on  the  Argentine  side,  if  I 
may  say  so.  I at  no  stage  was  censored  in 
anything  that  I sent.  One  of  the  reasons 
was  that  I think  they  did  not  have  the 
infrastructure  to  do  that.  The  second  thing 
was  that  I was  on  the  ’phone  a great  deal 
and  the  ’phone  is  difficult  to  censor.  So,  I 
think  that  is  the  reason.  I think  what  the 
Argentines  were  trying  to  do  with  the 
foreign  press  was  what  they  do  as  the 
normal  course,  which  I might  characterise 
as  a veiled  semi-censorship  back-up  of 
violence  and  selective  assassination. 

886.  That  is  a very  clear  description, 
thank  you.  There  were  two  levels:  there 
was  what  they  wanted  the  outside  world  to 
pick  up  and  there  was  what  was  for  internal 
consumption  in  Argentina.  Would  you 
accept  that  assessment  of  those  two  areas? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy)  I think  it  was  very 


difficult  for  the  Argentinian  authorities  to 
put  out  any  different  view  to  the  outside 
world  than  they  were  giving  to  their  own 
citizens  which  was  one  of  extreme  triumph- 
alism: the  Argentinian  forces,  all  four  or 
five  or  six  thousand  of  them,  having 
vanquished  a small  Royal  Marines  garrison 
and  this  being  a great  victory.  Throughout 
the  approach  of  the  task  force,  its  arrival 
and  its  operations,  almost  right  until  the 
last  day,  certainly  until  Bluff  Cove,  the 
Argentinians  were  putting  out  the  story 
that  Argentina  was  invincible  and  the 
British  would  be  seen  off  with  a bloody 
nose. 

887.  Do  you  believe  that  there  was 
evidence  of  the  Argentine  press  itself 
showing  some  doubts  and  cynicism  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign  or  does  this  fall 
within  your  heading  of  the  natural  leaders 
there,  in  other  words  the  press,  that  they 
publish  what  they  will  and  assume  their 
readers  will  read  between  the  lines  in  order 
to  get  a rough  approximation  of  the  truth? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy)  I think  that  the  very 
vast  majority  of  Argentines,  I will  not  say 
were  convinced  of  the  rightness  of  their  case 
because  that  would  give  the  wrong  impres- 
sion, but  they  knew  their  case  was  a right 
and  just  one  and  therefore  were  pre- 
disposed to  accept  a lot  of  the  triumphalism 
being  poured  out  by  those  who  should  have 
known  better.  This  was  the  case  really 
right  until  the  last  day,  certainly  Bluff  Cove 
and  the  operations  round  Port  Stanley. 

888.  What  you  are  saying  really  does 
support  the  kind  of  street  interviews  which 
did  seem  to  suggest  that  people  did  believe 
in  their  case  and  were  not  inclined  to  doubt 
the  information  that  was  being  put  out. 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy)  I think  during  the 
course  of  the  war  the  Argentines  perhaps 
were  more  predisposed  to  swallow  the 
triumphalism  poured  out  by  the  military 
than  they  would  have  been  to  support  the 
triumphalism  of  a particular  economic 
policy  or  particular  agricultural  policy 
because  they  knew  that  their  cause  was 
right.  After  the  war,  and  here  the  Argentine 
experience  may  be  of  some  use  for  us^  in 
Britain,  there  was  a pretty  fair  revulsion 
and  questioning  of  the  triumphalism  which 
was  peddled  by  the  press  almost  to  a man 
and  woman. 

889.  Do  you  in  fact  then  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Argentinian 
press  would  itself  have  a period  of  self- 
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appraisal  and  indeed  of  questioning  that 
administration  and  would  you  in  fact 
think  it  even  possible  to  consider  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind  in  Argentina  in  our 
lifetime? 

(Mr  O'  Shaughnessy)  No,  sir. 

Dr  Gilbert 

890.  Mr  O’Shaughnessy,  did  you  have 
any  discussions  with  Argentine  journalists 
as  to  the  way  the  system  operated  down 
there? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  Yes,  sir. 

891.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  the 
benefit  of  those  discussions? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  It  was  clear  that  my 
friends  and  colleagues  in  the  Argentine 
press  maintained  and  strengthened  their 
longstanding  relationships  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  in  Argentina. 
These  contacts  are  absolutely  essential  for 
anybody  wanting  to  interpret  almost  any 
facet  of  Argentine  life,  whether  it  is 
military  matters  or  the  price  of  wheat  or 
even  the  price  of  rents  in  Patagonia 
because  the  military  have  been  very  key  in 
all  these  things.  In  the  time  of  war  these 
contacts  were  clearly  strengthened. 

892.  Were  you  able  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  your  own  contacts  in  these 
areas? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  Not  as  much  as  I 
would  have  liked  but  I was  reasonably 
happy  that  I got  a clear  idea  of  what  was 
going  on. 

893.  And  you  were  told  things  that  as 
far  as  you  could  judge  were  in  good  faith? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  I was  told  things  in 
good  faith;  I was  told  things  in  bad  faith. 
It  was  my  job  to  try  to  sort  one  from  the 
other. 

894.  Could  you  tell  us  anything  about 
reporting  in  Buenos  Aires  of  the  news 
coming  out  of  London  ? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  In  the  front  of  the 
papers  and  in  the  first  moments  of  the 
television  news  anything  which  supported 
the  Argentine  case  was  given  great  promi- 
nence, however  trivial  it  might  have 
appeared  in  this  country.  A strange 
alliance  was  struck  up  between  various 
right-wing  figures  in  Argentina,  even  some 
of  the  Anglo-Argentine  community,  and 
Mr  Tony  Benn  and  his  followers  in  this 
country.  Mr  Benn  criticised  the  war  and 
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his  criticisms  were  taken  up  in  no  un- 
certain way.  There  were  oblique  references 
in  the  British  press  and  the  British  media 
and  by  British  personalities  about  the 
bravery  of,  in  particular,  Argentine  pilots 
and  this  was  trumpeted  in  the  first  pages  of 
the  paper,  but  to  do  the  Argentines  justice, 
later  on  in  the  paper,  in  their  papers,  and 
they  are  very  voluminous  and  exhaustive, 
one  was  almost  always  able  to  read  more 
balanced  accounts  from  London  by  the 
international  news  agencies  in  particular. 
Reuters  was  quoted,  Reuter  Latina  was 
quoted,  AFP,  AP,  UPI  were  all  quoted, 
although  down  the  page  and  towards  the 
back  of  the  paper. 

895.  To  be  fair  by  way  of  comparison, 

because  some  of  the  British  press  did  not 
come  out  too  well  in  the  way  they  treated 
matters  in  this  country,  but  I do  not  invite 
you  to  comment  on  that  because  you  were 
not  here 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  I shall  not,  sir. 

896.  Did  you  have  any  discussions  with 
your  Argentine  colleagues  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  two  systems  of  operating?  Obviously 
there  is  a form  of  censorship  in  both 
countries.  One  was  by  control  of  news  at 
source;  the  other  by  control  of  journalists’ 
copy.  Did  you  have  discussions  with  your 
Argentine  colleagues  about  that?  Do  you 
have  any  thoughts  to  offer  the  Committee, 
leaving  aside  the  abuses  that  may  or  may 
not  have  occurred,  merely  the  mechanics 
of  operating  such  systems? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  The  short  answer  to 
that  is  no  because  I was  too  busy. 

897.  Would  you  have  any  views  to  offer 
the  Committee? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  I think  that  the 
political  systems  in  this  country  and  in 
Argentina  are  so  very  very  different  as  to 
make  it  very  difficult  to  draw  parallels  or 
lessons,  though  I would  refer  you  back  to 
what  I said  a moment  ago  about  the  lessons 
of  a triumphalist  and  in  the  last  event 
deceitful  press  and  the  triumphalists  and 
the  deceivers  who  tried  and  were  successful 
in  manufacturing  that  press  rebounding 
when  their  lies  and  deceits  were  shown  up. 
But  the  Argentine  system  has  been  one  of 
military  coup,  dictatorship,  selective  assas- 
sination. We  have  not  quite  got  round  to 
that  here. 

898.  It  has  been  put  to  us  for  example  by 
one  witness  today  that  it  would  be  prefer- 
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able  if  we  were  to  have  changed  out  system 
so  that  there  should  be  just  one  level  of 
censorship  and  that  it  be  here  in  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  and  none  of  it  out  in 
the  field.  I get  the  impression — I am  sure 
you  will  correct  me  if  I am  wrong — that 
that  is  not  all  that  dissimilar  from  the 
system  the  Argentines  were  operating, 
leaving  aside  the  abuses. 

(Mr  O'Shaughnessy)  X think  it  is  very 
similar  indeed.  I am  rather  surprised  at  that 
suggestion  if  I may  say  so. 

899.  Would  you  deplore  it? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy)  I am  surprised  at 
any  parallel  being  between  the  system 
of  news  management  here,  which  I deplore 
when  it  goes  to  excesses,  and  the  system  of 
very  much  less  humane  ways  of  controlling 
the  media  that  is  practised  in  Argentina. 

900.  I think  we  are  possibly  at  cross- 
purposes. I do  not  know  if  you  were  in  the 
room  at  the  time  but  the  witness  I do  not 
think  was  drawing  a comparison  with 
Argentina;  he  was  merely  invited  to  say 
whether  he  thought  there  should  be  fewer 
levels  of  censorship  and  said,  if  so,  ideally 
the  censorship  should  be  centred  in  the 
Ministry  of  Defence,  leaving  the  operations 
in  the  field  alone.  We  are  not  talking  about 
assassinations  or  abuses  of  that  sort.  The 
question  is,  what  method  of  control,  given 
that  you  have  to  have  some  control  when 
the  hostility  was  going  on,  do  you  think  is 
more  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  press  in  a 
free  society? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy ) With  respect,  you 
are  not  going  to  get  me  to  say  anything 
which  would  support  censorship  here  or 
elsewhere,  and  I feel,  though  I do  not  work 
on  British  affairs  a great  deal,  that  there  is 
all  too  much  obfuscation  in  this  country.  I 
would  not  want  to  say  anything  which 
would  go  towards  strengthening  that 
obfuscation.  At  the  same  time  I would  not 
want  to  put  up  the  Argentine  case  as  any 
sort  of  paragon. 

901.  I am  not  inviting  you  to  support 
censorship.  I am  just  putting  to  you  that  in 
this  imperfect  world  cnesorship  exists  and 
is  going  to  exist  when  there  are  hostilities. 
I am  merely  requesting  you  to  tell  us, 
given  it  is  a fact  of  life,  which  system — the 
centralised  system  they  have  in  Argentina 
or  the  sort  of  system  we  have  here — would 
you  think  made  it  easier  for  journalists  to 
do  their  work  in  a free  society? 


[Continued 


(Mr  O'Shaughnessy)  With  respect,  I am  a 
journalist  and  to  ask  me  what  sort  of 
censorship  I would  prefer  is  rather  like 
asking  a man  to  say  whether  he  would 
rather  be  hung  or  shot. 

Mr  Patten 

902.  You  have  answered  several  of  the 
questions  I was  going  to  ask  but,  first  of  all, 
when  you  were  talking  about  the  lessons 
for  us  in  this  country  from  the  Argentine 
experience  of  the  triumphalism  and  so  on, 
do  I take  it  what  you  are  saying  is  that 
misinformation  and  censorship  are  a great 
deal  more  resented  if  you  lose? 

(Mr  O’Shaughnessy)  I think  misinform- 
ation and  censorship  are  very  much  more 
resented  if  they  are  found  out.  Obviously 
the  experience  of  June  was  a very  bitter  one 
for  almost  every  Argentine  and  he  turned, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  newspapers  for 
misleading  him  and,  in  the  second  instance 
— and  I would  imagine  quite  quickly  after 
the  first  instance — to  pointing  the  finger  at 
those  who  mounted  the  invasion,  that  they 
did  not  see  it  through  with  any  sort  of 
efficiency  and  landed  the  country  in  a 
military  disaster  and  then  tried  to  shuffle 
off  the  responsibility. 

903.  Do  many  Argentinians,  in  your 
experience,  listen  to  the  BBC  World 
Service? 

(Mr  O'Shaughnessy)  I think  that  a 
number  of  them  do.  If  I wanted  to  find  out 
I would  go  to  the  BBC  and  see  what  they 
said  about  their  listening  figures,  which  I 
am  sure  would  be  reasonably  accurate,  but 
if  I go  forward  on  your  question,  I did  not 
feel  that  the  BBC  World  Service  or  any  of 
the  BBC  external  services  had  a great  deal 
of  effect  in  the  first  part  or  the  middle  part 
of  the  war,  and  perhaps  not  until  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Mr  George 

904.  Whilst  there  were  some  very  good 
pieces  on  Argentina  being  published  in  the 
British  newspapers,  have  you  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  the  British  news- 
papers on  your  return  to  see  whether  the 
rest  of  the  newspapers  had  any  sort  of 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  Argentinian  opinion  ? 
Was  there  any  real  understanding  of 
attitudes  or  values  there? 

(Mr  O'Shaughnessy)  I think  those  of  us 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
Argentina  before  the  war  were  in  the 
minority,  and  I think  at  the  beginning  very 
few  pieces  that  I saw  on  my  return  gave  a 
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very  clear  picture  of  Argentina,  though  as 
the  journalists  stayed  there  and  became 
more  used  to  Argentina  the  pieces  improved, 
in  my  view. 

905.  Was  the  lack  of  awareness  of  Argen- 
tinian affairs  and  Argentinian  attitudes  a 
handicap  to  decision-makers  here?  In  your 
conversations  with  civil  servants  and 
politicians  did  you  have  the  impression  that 
there  was  a sufficient  recognition  of 
Argentinian  politics  to  allow  us  here  to 
make  the  right  judgments? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  I think  that  before 
the  war  and  in  the  weeks  up  to  the  war 
there  was  a lamentable  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  Argentine  feelings  or  the  way  the 
Argentines  would  have  acted.  Before  I went 
on  my  longer  stint  in  Buenos  Aires  there 
was  a lot  of  speculation  here  about 
whether  a deal  could  be  struck,  whether 
war  could  be  avoided,  and  I think  perhaps 
those  who  knew  Argentina  better  were  not 
as  sanguine  as  some  of  those  commentators 
were.  Yes,  I think  there  was  a lack  of 
consciousness  of  Argentine  feelings  in  the 
British  press.  That  is  not  to  say  I wanted 
sympathy  for  the  Argentine  case  in  the 
British  press  but  an  understanding  of  the 
Argentine  outlook.  Had  that  been  present, 
I think  it  would  have  been  helpful  for 
decision-makers  here  and  it  could  be  said 
also  for  Argentina. 

906.  I know  this  question  might  be  more 
appropriate  for  another  inquiry,  but  I 
cannot  miss  the  opportunity  of  talking  to 
somebody  with  such  knowledge  of  the  area. 
Did  you  have  the  impression  that  the 
threats  of  invading  the  Falkland  Islands 
were  different  this  time  from  the  previous 
times,  their  threats  to  invade  or  to  recap- 
ture? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy ) Yes. 

907.  You  had  that  impression? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  Yes. 

908.  That  is  not  in  any  way  with  the 
benefit  of  hindsight? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  No.  I would  refer 
you  to  a piece  which  was  published  by  the 
Observer  on  the  last  Sunday  of  January  in 
which  the  paper  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  common  knowledge  in  Buenos 
Aires  that  Argentina  would  invade  the 
Falklands  within  the  year  unless  a political 
solution  had  been  reached. 

909.  Whilst  you  were  obviously  a 


recipient  of  information  on  events  in 
Britain  and  in  the  Falklands,  other  than  as 
laundered  by  Argentinian  sources,  could 
you,  first  of  all,  tell  us  what  the  various 
sources  of  information  were  and  were  they 
available  to  Mr  Perez  or  the  Perez  Brothers 
in  Buenos  Aires  ? If  they  wanted  to  find  a 
truthful  approach — and  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  everyone  does  want  the  truth— 
was  there  the  opportunity  to  obtain  that 
during  the  war? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  Yes,  I think  there 
was.  I do  not  think  that  my  powers  as  a 
journalist  outshone  those  of  the  Argentine 
journalists — quite  the  reverse.  The  Argen- 
tine journalists  know  a great  deal  more 
about  their  country  than  I do.  Whether, 
they  could  publish  it  or  would  want  to 
publish  it,  given  the  record  of  successive 
Argentine  regimes  with  regard  to  journalists, 
is  another  question.  To  put  it  more  bluntly, 
they  might  have  been  afraid,  probably  were 
afraid. 

910.  In  these  briefings  you  had  was  there 
an  opportunity  to  ask  questions?  Were  you 
able  to  confront  the  reality  as  seen  by  the 
people  holding  the  press  conferences  with 
information  you  were  having  from  other 
sources  and  what  kind  of  response  did  they 
give  when  you  confronted  their  figures  or 
their  attitude  with  what  you  thought  to  be 
the  true  position  ? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  Yes,  very  often  we 
were  able  to  pick  things  up  from  the  news 
agencies  or,  indeed,  from  the  BBC  Over- 
seas Service,  the  World  Service,  and  con- 
fronted the  spokesman,  especially  the  Navy 
spokesman,  who  was  on  duty  most  evenings, 
as  I said  before,  and  he  gave  his  impressions 
of  them.  Usually  when  anything  was  going 
badly  for  the  Argentines  the  British  reports 
were  laughed  off  as  propaganda,  psycho- 
logical warfare. 

911.  Were  Argentinian  journalists  pre- 
sent at  these  briefings  ? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  Briefings  are,  in  my 
parlance,  off-the-record  things.  Many  of 
the  talks  I had  were  on  the  record.  The  press 
conferences  were  on  the  record.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  saw  extracts  of  them.  There 
were  briefings  and  press  conferences  and 
many  Argentine  journalists  were  indeed 
present. 

Mr  Mates 

912.  Did  you  ever  listen  to  Radio 
Atlantico  del  Sur  ? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  No,  sir. 
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913.  Did  you  hear  about  its  broadcasts 
within  Buenos  Aires  ? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  Yes,  I did. 

914.  What  was  the  impression?  Was  it  a 
successful  operation  or  counter  productive 
or  what  ? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  I did  not— perhaps 
I should  have  done — devote  much  time  to 
that  particular  topic.  I am  not  sure 
whether  it  had  much  effect  on  the  Argen- 
tine population  or  indeed  on  the  Argentine 
armed  forces,  given  that  they  thought  they 
were  winning  until  the  last  moment  when 
they  lost. 

915.  Do  you  have  any  impression  as  to 
whether  it  was  an  effective  and  successful 
operation  or  whether  it  was  a waste  of 
time? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  As  I say,  I did  not 
make  too  much  of  a study  of  it  and  I really 
have  not  got  an  opinion.  I would  suspect  it 
did  not  have  but  perhaps  on  further 
investigation  one  would  find  that  it  did. 

916.  Much  has  been  said,  and  we  have 
heard  some  of  it  today,  about  the  necessity 
not  to  release  information  which  could 
either  be  of  military  help  or  of  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  This  has  been  used 
as  a reason  for  much  of  the  management 
and  indeed  some  of  the  censorship.  Did  you 
find  any  news  which  did  come  out  over  the 
World  Service  or  other  sources  which  did 


give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Argentinians  ? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  I was  not  there  on 
the  day  that  Sheffield  was  sunk  but  I was 
there  on  days  in  which  the  BBC  World 
Service  quoted  Ministry  of  Defence  sources 
admitting  that  British  ships  had  been  lost 
and  whenever  there  was  a British  reverse 
this  brought  great  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
Argentines  and  was  trumpeted,  as  I think 
I said  before,  in  the  main  as  stories  in 
newspapers. 


917.  What  about  the  attack  at  Bluff 
Cove? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  The  attack  on 
Bluff  Cove — and  I remember  this  quite 
well — was  reported  fairly  straight  by  the 
Argentine  spokesman  and  I remember 
filing  the  story  of  their  claim  to  have  sunk 
three  landing  ships  which  was  printed  in 
the  Financial  Times  before  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  in  Britain,  I gather,  made  any 
comment  on  the  Bluff  Cove  operation. 
They  were  proved  to  have  been  largely 
right  in  their  report  of  the  Bluff  Cove 
operation. 

918.  So  from  your  perspective  nothing 
was  gained  by  withholding  information  at 
this  end? 

(Mr  O' Shaughnessy)  No,  sir. 

Chairman:  Mr  O’Shaughnessy,  thank 
you  very  much  indeed  for  coming  to  us, 
once  again  at  such  short  notice,  and  for 
giving  evidence  so  clinically  to  us. 
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WEDNESDAY  20  OCTOBER  1982 
[MORNING  SITTING] 


Members  Present: 

Sir  Timothy  Kitson,  in  the  Chair 

Mr  Michael  Mates 
Mr  Chris  Patten 
Sir  Patrick  Wall 


Mr  Neville  Taylor,  Chief  of  Public  Relations,  Mr  Ian  McDonald,  Former  Deputy 
Chief  of  Public  Relations,  Mr  Graeme  Hammond  and  Mr  Martin  Helm,  Former 
Public  Relations  Officers  with  the  Task  Force,  and  Commander  P.  H.  Longhurst, 
Directorate  of  Naval  Operation  Requirements,  Ministry  of  Defence,  called  in  and 
examined. 


Mr  Bernard  Conlan 
Mr  Bruce  George 
Dr  John  Gilbert 
Mr  Michael  Marshall 


Chairman 

919.  Good  morning,  Mr  Taylor,  we  are 
grateful  to  you  for  coming  to  see  us.  I 
think  we  would  like  to  start  on  public 
relations  policy  and  relations  between  the 
MoD  and  the  press,  if  we  may.  Could  I 
ask  you  first  of  all  how  you  would  describe 
the  state  of  readiness  of  the  public  relations 
staff  to  cope  with  an  emergency  prior  to 
April  1982? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I wonder  if  in  answering 
that  I could  turn  that  first  question,  and 
I am  sorry  to  do  this,  to  Mr  McDonald? 
One  of  my  difficulties  is  that  I was  not  in 
my  job  until  after  April  and  so,  of  course, 
I think  it  would  be  rather  more  helpful, 
if  there  are  questions  prior  to  April,  if  you 
could  address  them  to  him,  since  I would 
only  be  relaying  them  secondhand. 

920.  We  will  hand  it  over  to  Mr 
McDonald  then. 

(Mr  McDonald ) I think  the  public 
relations  staff,  like  the  rest  of  the  Ministry 
of  Defence,  did  not  expect  an  emergency 
of  the  Falklands  kind,  so,  to  that  extent, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence, 
we  were  not  absolutely  prepared  and  the 
period  of  the  fitting  up  of  the  Task  Force 
was  one  in  which  we  shared,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  in  improvising, 
to  an  extent.  I think  we  were  prepared  to 
the  extent  that  everyone  quickly  realised 
what  was  afoot  and  the  kind  of  thing  that 
was  needed  and  buckled  to.  We  found  that 
we  did  have  the  resources  and  we  did  have 
a learning  curve,  certainly,  but  there  was  a 
willingness  and  an  ability  to  learn  at  all 
levels  within  the  DPR  organisation  and 
to  learn  quickly.  To  that  extent  I think  we 


'See  p.275  below. 


were  prepared. 

921.  I think  it  has  been  suggested  to 
the  Committee  on  a number  of  occasions 
that  at  the  beginning  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  guidelines  as  to  how  it  should 
be  sorted  out.  What  would  your  comments 
be  on  that  ? 

(Mr  McDonald ) I think  it  is  true,  there 
was  no  absolute  blue-print  to  which  we 
turned  and  ticked  off  a,  b,  c and  d.  What 
we  had  to  do  was  to  find  out  what  was 
afoot  in  consultation,  myself  with  particu- 
larly the  chief  press  officers  and  with  the 
three  service  DPRs,  to  move  in  the  way 
we  thought  appropriate  to  the  situation. 
This  meant  from  the  very  start  we  realised, 
and  I think  I should  emphasise  the  Navy 
also  realised,  there  was  a place  and  had  to 
be  a place  for  journalists  with  the  Task 
Force.  It  was  from  that  that  we  started  and 
thought  the  thing  through  as  far  as  we 
could  and  developed  it  as  the  situation 
developed  and  evolved. 

922.  I think  we  were  told  by  one  corres- 
pondent that  he  got  his  instructions  in 
Arabic  because  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  documents  but  since  then  it  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  that  there  was  in 
fact  some  guidelines  that  I believe  were 
drawn  up  in  1977.1  Why  did  not  the  MoD 
work  to  those? 

(Mr  McDonald)  In  fact  I had  never  seen 
what  are  described  as  guidelines,  not  so 
much  a blue  print  as  guidelines.  I under- 
stand those  are  not  finally  approved.  What 
we  have  done,  and  I have  checked  through 
that  list  now  and,  interestingly  enough, 
even  although  I was  not  aware  of  it  at  the 
time,  nor  was  it  brought  to  my  attention, 
we  have  done  all  the  things  which  the 
guidelines  suggested. 
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923.  Is  it  not  a quite  extraordinary 
situation  if  a committee  sits,  makes 
recommendations  of  how  to  deal  with 
public  relations  planning  for  emergency 
operations,  and  decided  what  these  guide- 
lines should  be  in  1977,  that  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  have  not  agreed  to  them 
even  by  now?  Surely,  could  I suggest 
to  you,  if  in  fact  it  had  been  agreed  to, 
quite  a lot  of  the  difficulties  that  were 
faced  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
would  have  been  overcome?  From  what 
you  have  said  it  rather  suggests  it  was  only 
after  the  end  of  the  campaign  that  the  guide- 
lines were  drawn  to  your  attention  ? 

(Mr  McDonald ) That  last  part  is 
certainly  so.  The  point  I would  make  is, 
in  looking  through  the  guidelines,  there  was 
nothing  there  which  in  effect  we  did  not 
do.  I myself  find  it  difficult  to  see  if  the 
guidelines  had  been  drawn  to  my  attention 
that  we  would  have  done  anything  very 
different. 

924.  But  surely,  Mr  McDonald,  some- 
body in  the  Ministry  of  Defence  must  have 
known  that  this  document  existed  and  that 
it  was  there  to  assist  people  who  had  to 
make  decisions?  Why  was  it  not  produced? 

(Mr  McDonald ) I can  only  say  that  my 
understanding  is  it  is  not  finally  approved 
as  yet  and  was  not  produced  to  me  by  any 
of  my  service  directors.  I can  only  say  in 
the  period  of  three  or  four  days  in  which 
we  were  putting  together  the  Task  Force 
there  was  an  enormous  rush  of  decision- 
making and,  as  I have  said,  looking  now 
at  the  guidelines,  as  yet  unapproved,  there 
was  nothing  there  which  we  did  not  do  in 
the  event. 

925.  I think  the  Committee  would  be 
interested  to  know  how  long  it  took  to 
arrive  at  these  guidelines,  what  sort  of  size 
committee  sat  on  it  and  made  these  deci- 
sions in  December  1977.  If  you  could  let 
us  have  that  information  I think  that 
would  be  interesting  to  know. 

(Mr  Taylor ) If  I can  help  on  this  point, 
because  I have  been  looking  at  it  and  trying 
to  learn  lessons  on  how  things  would  have 
been  different,  what  we  could  have  done, 
and  so  on.  Looking  at  this  particular 
document  of  1977  it  was  clearly  a draft, 
it  was  intended  for  primarily  the  Army. 
I am  afraid  I cannot  explain  in  terms  which 
I am  sure  would  satisfy  the  Committee  why 


it  has  taken  from  1977  to  1982,  except  that 
clearly  the  procedures  that  were  spelt  out 
in  the  draft  document  were  more  relevant, 
in  my  view,  to  a land  situation  in  Europe 
than  they  were  to  a maritime  situation  or 
an  amphibious  situation.  It  is,  I am  sure, 
with  hindsight  impossible  to  say  had  that 
document  been  on  everybody’s  shelf  and 
in  everybody’s  mind  the  moment  the 
operations  looked  like  getting  underway 
that  some  of  the  initial  problems,  which 
I can  only  view  with  hindsight  and  second 
hand,  would  have  been  easier.  I do  not 
think  however  that  the  guidelines  in  them- 
selves would  have  totally  satisfied  the 
problems  that  everybody  had  in  the  first 
few  days.  We  are  looking  and  have  con- 
tinued to  look  ever  since  the  operations 
started  at  the  way  in  which  we  have  a form 
of  accreditation  and  discussion  with  news- 
paper organisations  and  so  on  to  get  over 
the  initial  problems  of  how  many  corres- 
pondents do  you  accredit,  how  do  you 
accredit  them,  what  are  the  communication 
arrangements,  how  do  you  transport  them; 
all  the  points  which  were  in  that  original 
document  but  which  I think  it  is  very,  very 
difficult  to  even  say  with  hindsight  would 
have  been  available  to  sort  out  all  the  initial 
problems.  I do  not  know  why  it  was  not 
on  everybody’s  shelf,  except  that  it  was 
largely  an  Army  document;  it  had  certainly 
been  circulated  in  the  Army  but  sur- 
prisingly— 

926.  Could  I say  at  that  point,  you  keep 
referring  to  the  document  as  an  Army  docu- 
ment. It  starts  of:  “The  purpose  of  this 
directive  is  to  give  guidance  on  the  handling 
of  public  relations  when  it  is  anticipated  that 
units  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Royal  Marines, 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  may  be  brought 
to  higher  states  of  readiness.”  So  they  were 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  for  all  the  forces 
generally,  not  just  for  the  Army,  as  you 
are  suggesting  to  the  Committee. 

(Mr  Taylor)  Indeed  but  the  draft  and 
subsequent  discussions  seems  largely  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  Army.  The  Army 
were  and  still  are,  I think,  in  a greater  state 
of  awareness  about  the  needs  for  public 
relations,  public  information  to  be  given 
in  times  of  tension  and  war.  It  was  part 
of  a continuing  study.  It  is  true  that  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  did  discuss  the 
documents  and  that  it  was  then  discussed 
in  all  three  services  but  it  has  not  been 
agreed  and  circulated  to  all  three  services 
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as  the  doctrine  to  be  followed.  As  I say, 

I cannot,  I am  afraid,  explain  why  that 
was  not  done,  but  it  was  not. 

Dr  Gilbert 

927.  The  document  is  dated  19th  Decem- 
ber 1977,  dearly  there  must  have  been 
many  meetings  even  before  the  draft 
directive  was  produced.  Have  you  in  your 
researches  been  able  to  discover  precisely 
how  often  this  document  was  considered 
subsequent  to  19th  December  1977  and 
before  the  Falklands  incident  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Not  completely  to  my 
satisfaction,  no. 

928.  What  information  could  you  give 
the  Committee  on  that  point? 

(Mr  Taylor ) Only  that  the  papers  avail- 
able on  file  show  there  was  a continuing 
discussion  about  the  detail  of  the  paper; 
for  instance,  the  number  of  correspondents 
listed  in  the  first  draft  and  indeed  all 
subsequent  drafts,  as  far  as  I can  remember. 
The  number  of  correspondents  to  be 
accredited  in  an  operational  situation  is 
given  as  12;  now  12  is  obviously  better 
than  6 but  it  is  still  not  as  many  as  29  and 
it  is  that  sort  of  detail  which  seems  to 
involve  a lot  of  meetings.  Unfortunately 
one  of  the  information  officers,  who  was 
mainly  involved  in  the  discussions,  indeed 
was  chairing  a working  group,  has  since 
died  which  has  not  made  it  easier  to  get 
at  the  detail,  other  than  what  is  recorded 
on  paper.  I repeat,  I cannot  answer  to  the 
Committee’s  satisfaction  why  there  was  no 
total  resolution  of  this  piece  of  paper. 

929.  I am  obliged  for  that.  I am  not 
asking  why  there  has  not  been  a resolution 
and  1 am  not  all  that  interested  in  the 
details,  although  it  is  fascinating  that  one 
can  discuss  for  four  years  whether  12  or  6 
people  should  go ; possibly  that  is  an  unfair 
comment.  What  I am  interested  in  is  your 
analysis  of  the  phrase  “continuing  dis- 
cussion". Could  you  tell  the  Committee 
now  or  later  precisely  what  this  continuing 
discussion  involved,  who  was  involved, 
how  often  they  met  and  in  fact  whether 
there  was  any  prospect  at  all  of  this  docu- 
ment being  approved  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Falklands  situation?  I strongly  suspect 
if  we  had  not  had  the  Falklands  situation 
it  would  still  be  a draft  document;  in  fact 
it  still  is. 


(Mr  Taylor ) I am  not  aware  of  it  being 
formally  approved,  indeed,  1 am  not  aware 
of  any  further  work  having  been  done  on 
it  after  about  January  of  this  year.  There 
were  two  other  papers  produced,  again 
stemming,  I think,  largely  from  the  Army's 
awareness.  1 am  not  suggesting  the  other 
two  services  were  not  also  aware  of  the 
need  to  look  at  the  presentation  of  public 
information  and  other  related  problems  in 
time  of  tension  and  war,  but  it  is  a fact  that 
the  Army  tended  to  be  more  in  the  lead 
on  this.  After  about  January  I am  not 
aware  of  any  further  work  having  been 
done  on  it.  The  intervention  of  the  Falk- 
lands undoubtedly  stopped  further  develop- 
ment which  the  Army  itself  was  doing  and 
I think  but  for  the  Falklands  we  would 
have  certainly  moved  forward.  If  we  were 
doing  a guideline  which  was  applicable  to 
all  three  services  in  the  sort  of  detail,  which 
with  hindsight  one  thinks  we  should  have 
had,  in  my  view  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  had  a blue  print  and  a 
guideline  which  would  have  been  totally 
applicable  by  lifting  it  straight  out  of  a 
file  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Falklands. 
By  that  I am  not  indicating  a complacency, 
which  means  that  we  should  not  have  had 
more  guidelines,  but  1 do  not  think  that 
even  if  this  piece  of  paper  (or  indeed,  any 
other  in  my  view)  had  been  immediately 
there,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
adopted  its  numbering,  its  detail,  in  a way 
which  would  have  got  us  over  the  hurdles 
we  had. 

930.  When  Brigadier  Ramsbotham  gave 
evidence  to  the  Committee  on  21st  July, 
he  said,  and  I think  you  were  alluding  to 
this  a moment  ago,  that  “ . . . new  pro- 
cedures for  handling  press  matters  were 
to  be  tried  out  on  a NATO  exercise  this 
October.”  Has  that  in  fact  been  the  case, 
and  can  you  give  the  Committee  benefit 
of  any  experience  from  that  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes.  I,  with  Brigadier 
Ramsbotham,  visited  BAOR  two  weeks 
ago,  with  a representative  group  of  eight 
editors,  to  go  through  the  accreditation 
procedures  which  would  be  involved  in  a 
period  of  tension  leading  to  war  in  Europe. 
We  did  that  with  the  Falklands  still  very 
much  in  our  minds,  because  we  wanted  the 
editors  to  tell  us  whether  the  accreditation 
procedures,  both  in  terms  of  documents  as 
well  as  numbers,  would  have  satisfied  our 
demands.  We  went  on  a series  of  visits  to 
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the  Generals  in  BAOR  and  discussed  with 
them  the  problems  they  would  see  and  how 
they  would  deal  with  them.  We  have  had 
further  discussions  with  that  same  group 
of  editors  and  we  would  intend  going  into 
consultation  with  other  groups  revising  the 
whole  procedure.  There  is  another  com- 
plication, if  I may  say  it  but  not  dwell  on 
it,  in  that  they  were  dealing  with  a NATO 
situation  so  that  we  will  have  to  go  through 
a lot  of  hurdles  to  get  some  sort  of  common 
agreement  in  NATO,  but  so  far  as  Britain 
is  concerned,  we  have  acknowledged  that 
in  a landing  situation  in  Europe,  we  would 
be  faced  with  precisely  the  same  sort  of 
problems  as  we  had  in  the  Falklands  in 
terms  of  communication,  access,  censor- 
ship, and  so  on.  That  is  what  we  are 
discussing  with  the  editors. 

931.  Did  you  use  this  draft  directive  as 
a basis  for  your  work  with  Brigadier 
Ramsbotham  in  this  recent  exercise  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes. 

932.  Are  you  satisfied,  Mr  Taylor,  with 
the  present  state  of  relations  between  the 
MoD  and  the  media? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I cannot  just  give  a categoric 
“Yes,  of  course”  because  I do  not  think 
any  Government  department,  and  certainly 
not  any  head  of  information,  is  ever  going 
to  be  totally  satisfied,  but  I think,  I hope, 
the  media  are  a better  judge  of  it  perhaps 
than  I am,  that  the  relationships  which  got 
very  very  strained,  I think  for  very  under- 
standable reasons,  during  the  Falklands, 
are  now  very  much  back  on  the  rails.  I am 
not  at  all  unhappy  about  the  relationships 
that  we  have  particularly  with  the  defence 
correspondents;  inevitably  we  never  give 
them  everything  they  want,  but  then  I think 
that  is  the  problem  of  relationships  between 
any  ministry  and  its  journalists,  perhaps 
more  so  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and 
its  clientele.  I am  not  generally  unhappy, 
but  I am  not  ever  complacent  about 
relationships  with  journalists. 

933.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this 
improvement  ? Please  do  not  be  modest ! 

(Mr  Taylor)  I think  trying  to  return  to 
normal  business.  The  Falklands  operations 
were  not  normal  in  any  sense.  They 
imposed  a lot  of  strains  on  the  journalists 
as  well  as  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  and 
we  are  trying,  modestly,  to  mend  fences  and 


I think  there  is  a welcome  return  to  normal 
business.  I am  not  aware  that  it  was 
abnormal  business  before  the  Falklands. 
There  were  regular  briefings  with  defence 
correspondents.  There  will  always  be,  I 
think,  a complaint,  and  a whole  series  of 
complaints,  from  journalists  that  any 
department  is  not  being  terribly  helpful.  I 
have  had  the  benefit  of  working  in  a number 
of  departments.  I have  yet  to  work  in  any 
department  or  I suspect  in  any  job,  whether 
it  be  in  government  or  commerce  or 
industry,  where  the  journalists  will  say  that 
they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  service 
they  are  getting.  I think  it  is  part  of  the 
nature  of  government  and  part  of  the 
problems  of  being  a public  relations  officer 
compared  with  the  clamour  of  a journalist, 
and  you  are  never  going  to  get  total  agree- 
ment between  the  two  that  they  are  per- 
fectly happy.  I do  not  look  forward  ever 
to  a totally  cosy  relationship.  I am  not 
sure  that  a totally  cosy  relationship  would 
be  right  in  any  case. 

Mr  Mates 

934.  Who  wrote  this  document  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I do  not  know,  I am  afraid. 

I think  it  was  a Previous  Director  of  Public 
Relations  (Army)  but  I am  not  sure.  What 
I think  may  be  helpful  to  the  Committee  is 
if  we  write  a memorandum  to  you  about 
this  whole  document,  because  I am  admit- 
tedly a bit  deficient  on  full  background 
knowledge. 

935.  It  is  not  actually  an  Army  docu- 
ment, is  it  ? It  is  an  MoD(PR)  document  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  which  was  discussed 
with  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 

936.  When? 

(Mr  Taylor)  but  it  stemmed  origi- 

nally from  an  army  source. 

937.  When  was  it  discussed  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff? 

(Mr  Taylor)  In  early  1978,  and  I think 
from  memory  again  in  1979,  but  I would 
much  prefer  to  see  us  put  this  in  a memo- 
randum with  the  full  facts,  because  I have 
not  got  the  full  background  on  this. 

938.  Mr  McDonald,  when  did  you  join 
the  MoD(PR)  organisation? 


1 This  memorandum  will  be  published  with  subsequent 
evidence. 
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(Mr  McDonald ) About  three  years  ago — 
two  and  a half  to  three. 

939.  Can  you  say  exactly  when  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  No,  not  offhand.  I 
know  I was  in  the  job  for  about  two  years 
or  a little  longer  than  that  when  the  Falk- 
lands  thing  broke  out. 

940.  That  takes  us  to  early  1979  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Yes. 

941.  You  did  not  know  about  this 
document? 

(Mr  McDonald)  No;  would  it  help  if  I 
explained  my  job  within  the  organisation? 

Chairman:  I think  we  are  skipping  a bit. 
Can  we  come  back  to  that  ? 

Mr  Mates : I am  still  very  much  interested 
in  this  document. 

Chairman:  Yes,  but  Mr  McDonald’s 
role  I think  is  jumping  ahead  a little  bit. 

Mr  Mates 

942.  I think  it  is  crucial,  and  if  I may 
pursue  it,  I would  like  to,  because  1 am  not 
really  so  much  interested  in  Mr  McDonald’s 
role  per  se  as  his  role  with  regard  to  this 
document.  You  were  in  charge  of 
MoD(PR)? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Not  at  that  time. 

943.  For  an  interval  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Yes. 

944.  How  long  before  the  Falklands  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  It  would  be  about  two 

and  a half  months,  I think.  I need  to  check 
on  that,  but  certainly  about  that  time. 

945.  At  any  time  during  your  stay  in 
MoD(PR),  did  you  ever  ask  anybody  what 
you  should  do  if  there  was  a crisis?  Did 
you  have  apian? 

(Mr  McDonald)  During  that  two  and  a 
half  months,  DPR  Army  in  fact  said  that 
what  was  required  was  a study  into  the 
way  in  which  we  would  deal  with  an 
emergency  of  this  kind.  I asked  him  to 
institute  such  a study  and  to  bring  the  first 
draft  to  be  discussed  by  me  and  the  other 
two  service  directors.  To  my  knowledge, 
and  I am  now  groping  back  into  my 
memory,  I did  not  know  that  there  had 
originally  been  such  a study  but  I was  made 
aware,  so  far  as  the  DPR  Army  was  con- 
cerned, that  we  should  do  one  and  he  went 
off  to  do  the  first  draft. 


946.  Nobody  in  your  organisation  knew 
that  there  not  only  was  a study,  but  it  had 
been  in  front  of  Chiefs  of  Staff  twice  and 
yet  is  came  out  of  your  department? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I was  not  aware  of  that. 


Mr  Conlan  \ 

947.  Can  we  have  a little  more  clarifica- 
tion on  this:  we  understand  that  the  docu- 
ment was  not  used  as  a blue  print  because 
it  was  awaiting  approval  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  The  document  was  not 
used  as  a blue  print  because  essentially  I 
was  not  aware  of  it.  However,  in  looking 
at  it  subsequently,  I can  see  that  we  did  in  ! 
fact  cover  all  the  points  that  are  in  the 
document.  I think  I should  make  that  point. 

948.  Purely  by  accident,  presumably?  I 

(Mr  McDonald)  I would  not  have 

thought  by  accident.  I would  have  thought 
by  tackling  the  situation,  looking  at  what 
needed  to  be  decided  and  deciding  how  to  , 
deal  with  it. 

949.  Earlier  in  your  evidence  you  did 
explain  to  the  Committee  that  the  reason  ; 
you  were  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the 
document  was  that  the  document  was  still  ! 
awaiting  approval  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I was  describing  the 
document  as  such.  I think  it  would  be 
wrong  of  me  to  say  that  I am  unaware  of 
anything  simply  because  it  is  awaiting 
approval. 

950.  Can  I ask  from  whom  was  it 
awaiting  approval  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  The  detail  of  that  I do 
not  know  I am  afraid. 

(Mr  Taylor)  Adoption  by  all  three 
services  in  a form  which  was  applicable  to 
them,  but  again,  I really  would  ask  that 
we  cover  the  detail  of  this  in  a memoran- 
dum because  I just  do  not  have  the  detail 
of  every  meeting  and  move  on  this.  I am 
not  intentionally  evading  giving  the  infor- 
mation. If  I had  it  I would  be  pleased  to 
give  it.  It  is  just  that  I do  not  have  the 
detail. 

951.  One  final  question:  would  it  be  fair 
to  presume  that  the  document,  when  issued, 
when  distributed  in  1977,  had  the  personal 
seal  of  approval  from  the  highest  civil 
servant  in  the  department,  the  PUS  Sir 
Frank  Cooper  ? 
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(Mr  Taylor ) Yes,  of  course  it  will  have 
done,  but  only  as  a draft.  I do  not  believe, 
but  this  is  where  I think  we  need  to  check 
and  come  back  to  the  Committee,  that  there 
was  at  any  stage  the  adoption  of  that  or 
indeed  any  other  document  dealing  with 
accreditation,  communications,  etc.,  in 
period  of  tension  or  war.  I do  not  think 
there  was  any  point  at  which  that  was 
agreed:  “Here  is  a piece  of  paper,  circulate 
it,  distribute  it,  to  everyone  who  is  in  the 
PR  organisation"  and  therefore  it  had  the 
seal  of  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
PUS,  etc.;  I am  not  aware  that  it  ever 
reached  that  stage. 

952.  Would  such  a document  have  to 
receive  the  personal  seal  of  approval  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  If  we  were  going  to  have  a 
document  which  was  dealing  with  arrange- 
ments for  the  media  in  a period  of  tension 
and  war,  I would  certainly,  if  I had  been 
there,  have  expected  to  have  told  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  this  was  what  had  been 
agreed,  because,  as  I said  earlier,  whatever 
that  document  said,  I would  expect  there  to 
be  further  discussion,  and  indeed  contention 
over  the  precise  detail,  and  because  any 
document  like  that  has  got  to  be  discussed 
with  editors,  you  have  got  to  let  the  main 
organisations  know  what  it  is  you  are 
proposing.  It  is  likely  to  come  on  to  a 
ministerial  desk.  I would  certainly  expect 
to  involve  the  Secretary  of  State  in  such  a 
process,  not  in  detail,  but  certainly  alerting 
him  to  the  fact  that  this  was  something 
which  has  been  adopted  as  a piece  of 
practice. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

953.  Mr  McDonald,  you  said  that  the 
fact  you  did  not  know  about  the  1977 
document  did  not  matter  very  much, 
because  broadly  the  guidelines  were  covered 
during  the  Falklands  dispute.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I think,  looking  back 
on  it  now,  and  I can  only  say  having  seen 
the  document  and  looked  at  it,  and  gone 
through  all  the  items,  it  did  seem  to  me 
that  we  had  covered  those  in  the  particular 
circumstances  as  they  arose. 

954.  One  of  the  recommendations,  I 
understand,  was  that  the  Chief  of  Public 
Relations  should  liaise  very  closely  with 


the  Director  of  Public  Relations  of  the 
three  services.  My  impression  was  that  was 
not  carried  out.  Would  you  like  to 
comment? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Yes,  I would,  and 
perhaps  I could  distinguish  between  the 
times  when  the  Fleet  was  preparing,  the 
Task  Force  was  preparing,  and  the  time 
when  it  was  on  its  way,  and  the  time  when 
it  arrived  and  the  conflict  started.  In  the 
time  that  the  Task  Force  was  preparing,  I 
had  meetings  with  the  Chief  Press  Officer 
and  the  single  service  directors.  I particu- 
larly asked  the  DPR  (Navy)  to  liaise  closely 
with  Northwood,  and  that  seemed  to  me 
appropriate  in  the  circumstances,  navy  to 
navy,  to  build  up  the  PR  team,  to  arrange 
for  the  journalist  billets  in  the  Task  Force, 
and  also  to  make  arrangements  for  the  TV 
camera  experiments  and  disc  experiments 
which  had  been  carried  out  on  “Hermes”. 
At  that  time,  the  main  emphasis  was  on  the 
naval  side  so  I turned  naturally  to  the  Navy. 
When  the  Task  Force  was  sailing,  I set  up 
a rota  system  for  each  of  the  three  service 
directors  to  take  over  in  the  afternoon. 
Perhaps  I should  explain  that  in  the  morning 
I had  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  meeting,  the  PUS 
meeting,  the  on-the-record  briefing  which 
took  up  a whole  morning,  and  what  I tried 
to  do  was  to  get  off  in  the  afternoon  so  I 
could  come  back  in  the  evening.  I was  not 
always  able  to  do  that,  but  I agreed  with 
the  three  service  directors  on  a rota  system 
for  them  to  be  the  serving  CPRs  on  the 
afternoons,  when  I was  not  there,  and  they 
would  have  access  to  all  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff’s  minutes  and  papers  which  I got 
through  my  attendance  of  those  meetings. 
So  to  that  extent,  along  with  meetings,  I 
would  not  say  every  day  (because  the 
pressure  of  events  was  such  that  that  was 
not  possible),  but  generally  speaking  I tried 
to  have  a meeting  before  the  on-the-record 
briefing,  so  that  we  could  work  out  what 
statement  we  were  going  to  make,  agree  it 
and  then  it  was  sent  out  to  be  typed,  and 
we  continued  talking  until  we  went  to  the 
on-the-record  briefing.  That  did  not  happen 
every  day,  simply  because  on  some  occa- 
sions the  Chiefs  of  Staff’s  meetings  started 
later  or  went  on  longer,  and  there  was 
great  pressure.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, that  was  the  way  we  tried  to  work. 

955.  What  you  are  really  saying,  then, 
is  that  the  directors  of  public  relations 
and  the  services  were  kept  well  informed. 
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Would  you  tell  us  what  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  DPRs  and  the  press  were  ? Had 
they  freedom  to  talk  to  the  press,  or  did  you 
do  that?  We  are  talking  about  the  relations 
between  the  MoD  and  the  press,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  about  the  relations 
between  the  DPRs  and  the  press. 

(Mr  McDonald ) I want  to  answer  that, 
but  I want  to  go  back  a little  to  the  whole 
rationale  and  philosophy  of  the  on-the- 
record  briefings,  because  I think  that  that 
is  implicit  in  your  question,  if  I may.  Right 
at  the  very  start  of  this  it  was  very  apparent 
to  me  that  one  of  the  very  real  questions 
which  we  would  have  to  address  and  get 
an  answer  to  was  how  were  we  going  to 
get  information  to  the  press.  Was  it  going 
to  be  on  the  record  or  unattributably, 
recognising  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  the 
press  for  information  and  background,  the 
natural  feeling  of  the  military  that  security 
had  to  be  observed,  and — and  I am  not 
saying  this  in  any  pejorative  way — some 
inter-service  rivalries : I can  remember  very 
distinctly  that  there  was  a time  at  which  I 
closed  the  door  of  my  office  and  locked  it 
and  sat  trying  to  think  it  out  for  five 
minutes.  It  seemed  to  me — and  this  was 
the  recommendation  I made — that  in  the 
time  when  the  Task  Force  was  being 
prepared  and  when  it  was  on  the  way,  all 
dealings  with  the  press  should  be  on  the 
record.  This  was  the  recommendation  1 
made,  for  a number  of  reasons.  First  of 
all,  we  ourselves,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
were  working  out  what  to  do;  there  was 
no  absolute  plan  at  that  stage,  it  was  being 
formulated.  So  anything  that  we  said  off 
the  record,  unattributably,  in  that  wider 
context,  would  be  very  difficult  in  the 
formative  stage  that  we  were  going  through. 
Secondly,  at  that  time  the  main  initiative 
was  with  the  Foriegn  Office  and  with 
diplomacy.  The  Task  Force  was  seen  very 
much  as  an  adjunct  to  that  diplomacy.  The 
Foreign  Office  was  having  its  regular 
briefings,  and  therefore  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  MoD  in  its  role — the  Task  Force  as 
an  adjunct  to  diplomacy — could  restrict 
itself  to  the  on-the-record  briefings.  The 
third  thing  was  the  security  aspect.  There 
was  a very  strong  feeling  that  in  fact  to 
talk  about  where  the  Task  Force  was  and 
how  it  was  being  split  up  as  it  sailed  to  the 
Falkland  Islands  would  be  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  Argentines  about  possible 
intentions.  I could  not  see  how,  talking 


unattributably  or  off  the  record,  we  would 
be  able  to  avoid  trespassing  on  those 
kinds  of  areas.  Therefore  I proposed  to  the 
PUS,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  that  we,  for  that  time,  restrict  our- 
selves to  on-the-record  briefings.  To  that 
extent,  the  three  service  directors  were 
under  the  same  discipline  as  I was;  to  that 
extent,  their  normal  relations  with  the  press 
were  curtailed,  as  mine  were. 

956.  What  happened  later,  at  the  later 
stages? 

(Mr  McDonald)  At  a later  stage  it  became 
very  apparent  that  we  had  to  open  the 
thing  up.  I put  to  PUS  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  the  suggestion  that  when  the  Task 
Force  had  arrived  we  should  open  things 
up  in  the  concourse  hall,  still  on  the  record, 
but  including  many  more  journalists  than 
we  were  able  to  have  in  our  on-the-record 
briefings  daily  (which  were  limited  to 
British  journalists  at  that  stage).  A week  or 
so  later  we  instituted  off-the-record  brief- 
ings. The  situation  had  then  developed  to  a 
stage  where  the  transportation  of  the  Task 
Force  was  over,  we  had  entered  into  a new 
phase,  a completely  new  phase,  South 
Georgia  was  taken,  the  taking  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands  had  started,  and  our  plans 
were  laid.  We  then  were  able,  not  to  talk 
unattributably  about  the  plans,  but  to  talk 
against  a background  knowledge  in  our- 
selves of  what  our  plans  were. 

957.  So  are  you  saying  really  that  the 
directors  had  no  real  direct  relationship  with 
the  press  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  No,  they  had  the  same 
direct  relations  as  I had. 

Mr  Patten 

958.  I want  to  follow  that  point,  looking 
to  the  weeks  and  months  before  the  Falk- 
lands  campaign.  What  were  the  normal 
relations  of  the  chief  public  relations 
officers  with  the  press  before  the  Falklands 
campaign  ? We  recall  that  there  were  often 
leaks  during  the  Defence  Review.  Were 
there  any  directives  to  them  about  their 
contacts  with  the  press  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  There  were  no  directives 
to  them  about  their  contacts  with  the  press. 
The  then  Chief  of  Public  Relations,  under 
whom  I worked,  held  a normal,  daily 
morning  meeting,  and  during  that  morning 
meeting  he,  as  you  would  expect,  regretted 
leaks  (as  we  ail  did).  I do  not  think  that  any 
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of  the  service  directors — certainly  not  the 
then  CPR  and  myself— believed  that  you 
should  run  a PR  relationship  by  leaks,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  time — at 
the  time  of  the  Defence  Review — it  would 
be  idle  to  pretend  there  were  not  tensions 
and  there  were  not  leaks.  However,  to  the 
extent  that  the  PR  organisation  exists,  it 
does  not  exist  to  promote  leaks. 

959.  But  there  had  been  no  instruction 
about  contacts  with  the  press  at  that 
period? 

(Mr  McDonald ) No.  My  contacts  with 
the  press— as  the  service  directors’,  as  the 
then  CPR’s— were  very  free.  We  met 
formally,  we  met  socially,  and  there  was  no 
ban  or  bar  put  on  that. 

Dr  Gilbert 

960.  Mr  McDonald,  paragraph  3 of  this 
directive  starts:  “At  the  appropriate  stage 
CPR  will  call  a meeting  of  the  Directors  of 
Public  Relations,  the  Chief  Press  Officer, 
the  Chief  Promotions  and  Facilities,  to 
consider  PR  arrangements”.  The  Com- 
mittee has  been  told  that  such  a meeting 
was  not  held  until  the  middle  of  May,  six 
weeks  after  the  invasion  took  place.  Is  the 
Committee  correctly  informed  on  that 
point? 

(Mr  McDonald)  That  is  not  so.  There 
certainly  was  no  formal  meeting  held,  to 
the  extent  that  minutes  were  taken.  There 
was  not  time  for  that.  However,  meetings 
were  held,  as  I have  described,  with  the 
service  directors,  with  the  Chief  Press 
Officer,  during  the  period  in  which  the 
Task  Force  was  building  tip  and,  as  I have 
said,  not  every  day,  but  very  often  indeed 
prior  to  the  on-the-record  briefings  at 
midday. 

961.  I am  not  talking  about  individual 
consultations  with  individual  service  DPRs, 

I am  talking  about  a meeting  of  directors  of 
public  relations,  to  consider  PR  arrange- 
ments. 

(Mr  McDonald)  Yes,  indeed. 

962.  A meeting  of  everybody  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Yes,  indeed.  As  I said, 
minutes  of  these  meetings  just  were  not 
taken,  but  I can  remember  distinctly,  in  my 
own  mind,  a meeting  with  certainly  two  of 
the  service  directors  and  a representative  of 
the  third  (his  deputy)  there  and  the  Chief 


Press  Officer. 

963.  Mr  Taylor,  is  there  any  truth  in  the 
report  that  possibly  before  you  arrived 
there  was  a ministerial  directive  that  con- 
tacts between  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and 
the  media  should  be  curtailed  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  None  that  I am  aware  of.  I 
do  not  think  there  were,  but  it  would  not 
surprise  me  if  from  time  to  time — again, 
because  it  is  common  to  all  departments — 
occasionally,  if  there  has  been  a particular 
leak,  then  one  gets  a steer  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  being  careful  about  who  is 
having  authority  to  talk  on  any  subject. 

I am  not  aware  of  anything  by  means  of  a 
directive,  but  it  would  not  at  all  surprise 
me  if  there  was  not  a general  buzz,  if  there 
had  been  a lot  of  leaks.  A general  buzz  goes 
round  any  building,  saying,  “Everybody’s 
getting  a bit  fussed.  Somebody  must  be 
talking.  We  really  should  try  to  make  sure 
that  we  keep  our  house  in  order”.  That  sort 
of  general  indication  goes  round  quite 
frequently,  not  only  in  the  Ministry  of 
Defence. 

964.  I am  obliged  to  you  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  directive  and  a steer;  it 
was  the  one  I was  about  to  draw  myself. 
Are  you  aware  if  there  was  any  steer  before 
the  Falklands,  in  the  short  period  before 
the  Falklands,  that  contacts  with  the  media 
should  be  curtailed? 

(Mr  Taylor ) No,  I am  not. 

Mr  Mates 

965.  Following  on  Dr  Gilbert’s  question 
about  this  directive  and  a contingency  plan, 
if  you  like  (which  none  of  you  was  aware 
of),  you  say  you  had  meetings,  although 
they  were  not  formal.  That  is  quite  under- 
standable in  the  crisis  situation  before  the 
Task  Force  set  sail.  What  decisions  did  you 
make? 

(Mr  McDonald)  We  were  very  concerned. 
Most  of  the  meetings,  as  I remember,  were 
about  two  subjects:  journalists,  how  many 
journalists,  the  pressure  which  was  very 
understandably  mounting  for  more  journ- 
alists; and  the  other  subject  we  were  con- 
cerned about  was  the  PR  team  to  go  with 
the  Task  Force,  and  its  composition.  Those 
were  the  two  main  subjects  that,  as  I 
remember,  those  meetings  covered  (others 
as  well,  but  those  two  in  particular). 

966.  Those  obviously  were  the  two  pres- 
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sure  points.  Do  you  believe  that  you  were 
in  any  way  successful  in  the  decisions  that 
came  out  of  any  of  those  meetings?  Was  it 
to  your  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  that 
a draw  took  place  in  someone’s  hat  in  a 
garden  on  a Sunday,  as  to  who  should  go 
down  with  the  Task  Force,  because  you 
had  said  there  should  only  be  six  (although 
the  draft  directive,  if  you  had  known  about 
it,  had  said  there  should  be  twelve)  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Equally,  the  draft 
guidance  refers  to  the  Newspaper  Pro- 
prietors’ Association  as  the  organ  that 
should  make  the  choice. 

967.  Had  that  been  cleared  with  them? 

(Mr  McDonald ) I do  not  know.  I can- 
not speak  on  that.  As  I say,  I do  not  think 
we  went  to  the  Newspaper  Proprietors’ 
Association  previously,  but  that  was  the 
organisation  we  asked  to  make  the  choice. 

968.  Clearly  you  did  not,  because  you 
did  not  know  of  the  directive’s  existence. 

(Mr  McDonald)  I did  not  say  it  was 
successful.  What  we  were  faced  with  in  a 
PR  relationship  was  an  operational  assess- 
ment that  there  were  only  so  many  places 
able  to  be  made  available  for  the  press,  for 
the  media. 

969.  You  say  “so  many”.  How  many? 
How  did  you  know?  Where  was  your 
source  to  find  out  how  many,  during  those 
three  or  four  days? 

(Mr  McDonald)  From  Northwood.  That 
was  from  DPR  (Navy)  with  his  contact 
with  the  C-in-C. 

970.  He  came  back  and  said  it  was  six? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I forget  the  initial 

number. 

(Mr  Taylor)  The  initial  number  was  six. 

971.  Did  you,  as  PR  experts,  accept  that 
without  question? 

(Mr  McDonald ) No.  We  were  faced  with 
a situation  in  which  we  had  to  go  ahead, 
use  the  six  and  press  for  more.  It  was  in 
that  area  that  we  first  of  all  agreed  with 
the  BBC  and  ITV  that  they  would  come 
together,  so  that  they  would  not  need 
more  men;  that  we  would  immediately 
go  out  to  the  Newspaper  Proprietors’ 
Association.  My  Chief  Press  Officer  and 
other  press  officers  were  very  clear  in  their 
mind  that  we  needed  more  press  in  the 


Task  Force,  from  a media  and  PR  point  of 
view.  However,  it  was  not  enough  just  to 
say  that;  the  operational  people  had  to  say.  ; 
“We  can  accommodate  them”.  DPR  (Navy)  I 
was  in  constant  touch  with  Northwood 
and  with  the  Fleet,  to  see  how  many  extra 
places  we  could  get.  At  the  same  time- 
and,  I may  say,  very  helpfully,  as  it  turned  I 
out — there  was  a considerable  pressure 
from  individual  newspapers,  on  many 
channels  and  many  levels,  as  you  would 
expect,  to  get  on  the  Task  Force.  So  it  was  a 1 
building-up  process,  with  us  taking  as  many 
as  the  operational  people  found  they  could 
allow.  We  suggested  that  it  might  be 
better,  in  fact,  to  wait  a while  and  fly  the  ! 
journalists  to  Ascension  Island  which 
would  have  given  more  time  for  us  to  get  a 
balance,  more  time  to  get  more  people  out, 
and  would  have  saved  the  journalists  a ) 
week  or  two  rather  uneventful  sailing  to 
Ascension  Island.  Operationally  that  was 
not  on.  We  could  not  guarantee  that  and 
we  could  not  take  the  risk  of  telling  joum- 
alists  they  should  wait  to  get  to  Ascension 
Island  and  then  finding  that  we  could  not 
get  them  there.  So  we  were  left  having  to 
make  decisions  in  the  timescale  of  the 
Task  Force  being  prepared  against  the 
background  of  individual  pressures,  bring-  1 
ing  the  figures  slowly  up  to  the  number  that 
we  finally  got. 

Mr  Patten 

972.  You  say  you  could  not  guarantee 
that  you  could  get  the  journalists  to 
Ascension  Island  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  At  that  time  that  was 
the  operational  answer  we  were  given. 

Mr  Mates 

973.  There  is  a civil  aeroplane  for  good- 
ness sake. 

_ (Mr  McDonald)  I understood,  and  was 
given  to  understand,  there  were  opera- 
tional reasons  why  the  journalists  were  not 
able  to  go  to  Ascension  Island.  Later  as  it 
turned  out,  when  the  Task  Force  was  at 
Ascension  Island,  as  you  probably  know, 
the  operational  and  security  reasons  were 
such  that  they  were  not  allowed  ashore  on 
Ascension  Island. 

(Mr  Taylor)  Could  I perhaps  clarify  and 
add  something  to  that  ? I think  the  fact  of 
the  matter  was  that  although  it  was 
accepted  from  Day  one— pre-Day  1— that 
the  press,  radio  and  television  would  be 
taken,  the  initial  figure  of  six  was  clearly 
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totally  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  balance 
that  was  required.  If  we  had  been  able  to 
have  had  breathing  space  between  the 
ships  being  got  together  and  sailing  and 
arriving  at  Ascension  Island,  it  would  have 
given  us  masses  of  time  to  consult,  agree 
about  amounts,  get  the  right  numbers.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  pressure 
from  British  papers  particularly  was  such 
that  the  choice  of  the  number  and  the 
balance  just  became  an  escalating  list  with 
really  no  logic,  rhyme  or  reason  about  the 
way  in  which  those  29  places  were  filled.  I 
think  one  has  to  go  back  to  the  sort  of  press- 
ure there  was  at  that  first  weekend.  The  rea- 
son why  we  could  not  at  that  stage,  or  indeed 
at  any  other  stage,  take  people  to  Ascen- 
sion was  that  Ascension  was  for  operational 
and  security  reasons  gathering  together  a 
great  deal  of  hardware,  including  aircraft 
which  we  were  saying  nothing  about  at 
that  stage,  and  it  would  have  been  totally 
impossible  from  the  security  point  of  view 
to  have  flown  journalists  into  the  island 
without  their  obviously  seeing  a great  deal 
of  material  that  was  being  got  together.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  to  say,  well,  that  was 
rather  silly,  surely  you  must  have  been  able 
to  get  them  in  and  agree  that  they  would 
write  nothing  and  photograph  nothing.  As 
I understand  it,  the  operational  and 
security  advice  at  the  time,  however,  was  a 
total,  total,  total  ban  on  any  movement 
into  Ascension.  So  it  was  never  an  option, 
though  it  would  obviously  have  solved  a 
lot  of  problems  if  it  had  been. 

974.  On  a slightly  wider  subject,  it  is  this 
sort  of  inflexibility  that  was  very,  very 
hampering  to  press  operations,  was  it  not? 
In  this  day  and  age  you  could  have  flown 
them  in  in  the  dark  and  helicoptered  them 
off  and  they  would  not  have  seen  a thing. 
You  had  total  control  over  every  word  they 
wrote,  yet  you  said  they  must  not  by  chance 
see  anything;  but  those  on  the  ships  must 
have  seen  some  sort  of  hardware  which  you 
were  not  too  keen  for  them  to  have  seen  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  but  they  did  not  see 
crucially  important  hardware  assembled  at 
Ascension.  I am  merely  trying  to  be  helpful, 
to  paint  another  piece  on  canvas,  and  say 
that  at  that  time  that  was  the  totally 
unanimous  view,  as  I understand  it,  of  the 
operation  commanders. 

975.  You  shared  it?  You  did  not  chal- 


lenge it? 

(Mr  McDonald)  We  challenged  it.  We 
challenged  it  at  the  time  the  Task  Force  was 
around  Ascension  Island  because  we 
realised  the  frustration  of  the  media.  I am 
bound  to  tell  you,  however,  that  opera- 
tionally and  for  the  security  reasons  that 
were  given,  we  were  told — and  I have  every 
reason  to  believe,  forcefully  and  truthfully 
told — that  the  ban  must  stand. 

976.  At  what  level  was  that  decision 
taken  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  That  was  taken  at  the 
highest  operational  level. 

977.  What  does  that  mean  please?  By 
whom? 

(Mr  McDonald)  It  means  it  came  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  was  known 
by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

(Mr  McDonald)  I would  not  know  where 
the  decision  was  absolutely  taken.  I know 
it  came  from  the  C-in-C. 

Chairman 

979.  I want  to  move  on  a little  bit,  but 
just  before  I do  so,  with  regard  to  the  docu- 
ment you  kindly  said  you  will  give  us  some 
information  about,  forgive  my  saying  this 
but  if  it  has  taken  five  years  to  ratify  I hope 
it  is  not  going  to  take  five  weeks  to  get  the 
information  because  we  do  need  this  very 
much  for  our  inquiry.  I think  some  of  the 
confusion  at  the  begining  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  nobody  knew  it  existed.  Could  you 
tell  us  then  when  you  give  us  this  informa- 
tion whether  this  document  was,  in  fact, 
replacing  something,  a previous  set  of 
guidelines,  and  if  not,  why  there  were  no 
guidelines  at  all?  Secondly,  as  it  was  in- 
formation for  the  public  relations  sector, 
how  was  it  that  nobody  in  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  knew  it  existed  and  gave  it  to  the 
person  who  was  in  charge  of  their  infor- 
mation service  at  the  time  of  the  Falklands 
crisis?  As  it  must  have  been  drawn  up  with 
somebody  within  the  information  service 
at  the  Ministry  of  Defence  involved,  who 
was  it  who  sat  on  it,  what  happened  to  it  ? 
I think  we  need  to  have  all  that  information. 
If  I could  move  on  a little  further,  I won- 
der if  you  could  tell  us  whether  there  was 
any  delay  in  the  release  of  information  as 
I think  has  been  suggested  on  a number  of 
occasions  during  the  campaign  to  allow 
first  the  release  to  be  given  to  Parliament 
or  in  other  public  statements  by  members 
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of  the  Government  ? 

(Mr  Taylor ) Yes,  there  were.  Delays  in 
the  release  of  information  came  in  two 
ways.  One  was  deliberate  and  one  was 
accidental.  Obviously  delays  caused  by 
communications  problems  were  the  acci- 
dental ones.  That  I am  sure  is  not  what  the 
questioning  involves,  but  in  some  of  the 
delays  which  have  been  interpreted  as 
sitting  on  bad  news,  finding  it  convenient  to 
release  the  day  after  having  sat  on  it.  It 
was  not  part  of  some  very  clever  manage- 
ment on  our  part,  that  was  a communica- 
tion problem.  Leaving  those  on  one  side, 
there  were  other  occasions  when  a deliber- 
ate policy  of  delay  was  introduced  and 
those  were  occasions  when  details  of 
particular  actions  which  were  still  under 
way  were  thought  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
actual  operation,  so  we  would  ask  for 
radio  reports  or  copy  or  whatever  it  might 
be  not  to  be  used  for  another  couple  of 
hours,  say.  There  were  those  occasions  too 
when  casualties  were  such  that  we  wanted 
to  try  to  tell  the  next-of-kin  first.  Lastly, 
there  were  occasions — and  I suppose  the 
most  obvious  one  was  really  the  last  one — 
when  there  was  a political  decision  that 
certain  coverage  of  an  event  should  not  be 
assisted  at  all.  The  last  example,  I suppose, 
is  the  easiest  one  to  describe.  That  was  the 
surrender  when  reporters  on  the  spot 
clearly  knew  because  later  television  film 
showed  everybody  was  going  round  saying 
“They  are  surrendering”,  there  were  white 
flags  all  over  the  place.  Now,  at  that  time 
there  was  considerable  worry  about  the 
actual  surrender  talks.  There  was  also,  I 
think,  an  understandable  and  natural 
desire  in  London  that  that  sort  of  announce- 
ment should  be  made  first  in  London  and 
preferably  in  Parliament.  So  for  two 
reasons  that  was  held  up.  There  were  other 
minor  delays  when,  because  of  lack  of 
detail  in  an  operational  report  but  more 
detail  in  a press  report,  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  Chief  of  Defence  Staff  or  another 
senior  military  commander  would  ask 
that  we  try  and  hold  something  up  until  we 
got  clarification  so  that  that  press  report 
was  not  the  first  report  of  detail  of  an 
operation  which  we  had  not  at  that  stage 
heard  about. 

980.  Going  back  to  the  surrender  at 
Port  Stanley,  who  gave  the  order  that  no 
press  or  television  could  go  in? 


(Mr  Taylor ) I think  actually  it  was 
jointly  with  General  Moore  on  the  spot 
who  was  worried,  as  I understand  it—  ' 
obviously  you  will  be  able  to  ask  him  * 
directly  about  that.  I think  he  gave  an 
order,  at  least  he  was  aware  of  an  order,  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  personally  gave  it,  but 
he  certainly  endorsed  an  order  that  the  ' 
talks  overnight  in  Port  Stanley  could  be 
prejudiced  by  the  presence  of  journalists  in 
the  capital.  He  was  very  worried  about  . 
that,  so  was  Commander-in-Chief  Fleet,  * 
so  were  the  whole  Ministry  of  Defence. 

981.  Is  it  not  really  rather  a tragedy  that,  , 
even  if  it  had  not  been  used,  there  is  no 
record  for  the  archives  of  this  occasion, 
there  is  nothing  from  the  point  of  view  of  j 
television  or  film,  yet  all  the  reporters  were  j 
sitting  outside  and  knew  exactly  what  was  [ 
going  on  ? 

(Mr  Taylor ) Yes  to  the  first  part  of  your 
question — I absolutely  agree  it  is  a great  ; 
pity  that  there  is  nothing  as  far  as  I know. 
There  may  have  been  official  pictures  taken 
later  of  which  I am  not  aware.  I think  it  is  I 
a great  pity  it  was  not  recorded  but  I think 
I must  say  that  you  would  find  it  more  help- 
ful to  discuss  this  with  General  Moore  than  1 
with  me  because  he  was  there  at  the  time,  f 
he  really  was  having  to  conduct  negotia-  j 
tions  over  the  surrender  of  all  the  forces  in  t 
the  Falklands,  not  just  those  in  Port  Stanley,  , 
and  the  presence  of  cameras  and  journalists 
I think  could  well  have  made  that  task  of 
negotiation  over  the  surrender  more 
difficult.  That  is  just  me  interpreting  from  ! 
the  London  end. 

Mr  Mates 

982.  I quite  understand  that  we  have  to 
get  from  General  Moore  what  the  par- 
ticular difficulties  at  the  time  were.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  evidence  we  have  had  has 
left  certainly  me  with  the  impression  that 
the  fact  that  Mr  Helm  was  prevented  from 
allowing  the  journalists  to  do  this  was 
because  he  was  getting  his  orders  direct 
from  you.  I want,  first  of  all,  to  know  if 
that  is  the  case  because  we  have  had 
evidence  that  that  is  so.  Secondly,  I want 
to  ask  you  this:  given  that  your  PR 
representatives  down  there  had  the  res- 
ponsibility for  the  journalists  covering 
probably  the  greatest  and  most  dramatic 
single  event  of  that  war,  what  were  you 
saying  to  the  Chief  about  the  coverage  or 
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non-coverage  of  the  actual  formal  sur- 
render? . . 

(Mr  Taylor ) Yes,  you  are  quite  right 
that  there  were  instructions  from  London 
as  well. 

983.  From  you? 

(Mr  Taylor)  From  me  and  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  those  were  on 
ministerial  instructions  because  of  the  very 
delicate  situation  we  were  then  in.  But  I 
think  there  were  two  issues,  if  I may  say  so. 
One  was  whether  the  journalists  should 
actually  be  present  at  the  surrender  talks  or 
could  go  in  later  and  photograph  and  so 
on.  That,  as  far  as  I recall,  was  not  an 
instruction  from  London.  The  instruction 
from  London  was  about  the  communi- 
cations, that  nothing  was  to  be  transmitted 
about  those  talks  until  we  released  it.  So  I 
think  there  were  two  separate  issues. 

984.  Could  I refer  Mr.  Helm  to  the  note 
which  Michael  Nicholson  gave  us?  “I 
. . .”,  that  is  Michael  Nicholson,  “.  . . was 
prevented  by  MoD  PR  Martin  Helm  from 
reporting  the  ceasefire  on  evening  of  1 4 June 
because  ‘nothing  must  be  released  that  in 
in  any  way  jeopardises  the  ceasefire  nego- 
tiations’. He  said  authority  came  directly 
from  London  (MoD  UK).  So  the  con- 
firmation of  ceasefire  and  surrender  was 
released  ten  hours  later.  Helm  later 
admitted  that  he  had  misinterpreted  MoD 
UK  signal.  News  of  the  end  of  the  war 
came  first  from  the  Argentines.”  Is  that 
true  or  is  that  not? 

(Mr  Helm)  It  is  true  that  I received  a 
signal,  in  fact  not  from  MoD  but  from 
C-in-C  Fleet. 

985.  Direct  to  you? 

(Mr  Helm)  No,  direct  to  the  head- 
quarters and  indeed  I was  not  actually  on 
board  HMS  “Fearless”  when  the  signal 
arrived.  I arrived  back  on  board — I had 
been  transmitting  press  copy  from  another 
ship — and  I arrived  back  on  board  to 
find  a signal  had  been  received  and  acted 
on  by  the  headquarters’  staff  who  had 
taken  steps  to  make  sure  no  press  copy  did 
get  back  and  indeed  no  journalists  were  to 
in  any  way  prejudice  the  negotiations,  ie, 
to  keep  them  away  from  the  area  of 
negotiations  themselves.  It  is  not  true  that 
I misinterpreted  the  signal  as  Mr.  Nicholson 
claims  in  that  respect.  What  had  happened 


was  that  headquarters  was  very  worried 
that  any  copy  going  back  at  all  at  that 
stage  would  prejudice  the  talks  because, 
obviously,  anything  that  even  related  to 
battles  which  had  been  going  on  that 
morning  would  indicate  we  were  in  Stanley 
itself.  It  was  decided  that  there  would  be  for 
a period  a total  blanket  ban  on  material 
actually  leaving  the  Falklands.  It  is  that  to 
which  I was  referring  and  not  to  copy  on  the 
ceasefire  and  the  surrender  itself  on  which 
I had  absolutely  no  scope  for  allowing 
copy  through.  I was  categorically  told 
nothing  could  go  back. 

986.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  you  col- 
lectively had  total  control  over  whether  all 
the  copy  went  back  or  none  of  it,  save  per- 
haps one  odd  SAS  private  enterprise?  In 
general  you  had  complete  control  as  to 
whether  stuff  went  back  or  not?  Am  I 
wrong? 

(Mr.  Helm)  Yes,  you  are. 

987.  How  could  a journalist  get  back,  on 
an  official  channel  to  London,  copy  which 
was  either  uncensored  by  you  or  about 
which  you  did  not  know? 

(Mr  Helm)  He  could  not  do  that  but  at 
the  same  time  to  say  I had  total  control 

988.  1 mean  that  throughout  the  opera- 
tion as  a whole  you  could  control  every 
word  that  went  back  from  journalists? 
You  could  prevent  any  message  from 
leaving? 

(Mr  Helm)  Yes,  but  what  I wanted  to 
clarify  was  the  fact  we  were  not  necessarily 
on  the  Falklands  the  people  who  always 
controlled  the  material  going  back.  There 
were,  as  on  this  particular  occasion, 
demands  from  Fleet  that  nothing  went 
back. 

989.  But  there  was  control? 

(Mr  Helm)  There  was  control. 

990.  What  I want  you  to  differentiate 
between  is  the  policy  overall  between  not 
letting  materia!  be  released  and  not  giving 
the  journalists  the  opportunity  to  collect  it. 
If  you  have  total  control  why  do  you  have 
to  ban  journalists  from  their  collection 
process?  That  is  a different  and  in  my  view 
rather  more  dangerous  form  of  censorship. 

(Mr.  Taylor)  Because  the  presence  of 
journalists  at  the  talks  was  thought  to  be 
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raising  the  possibility  of  actually  prejudic- 
ing the  success  of  those  talks. 

991.  By  whom?  By  you? 

(Mr  Taylor)  No.  I do  not  recall  being 
aware  at  the  time  that  that  distinction  was 
being  made.  My  part  in  this  and  my  advice 
actually  was  concerned  with  what  should 
be  transmitted  about  those  talks  and  what 
should  be  released  about  those  talks  in 
those  crucial  overnight  hours  when  the 
actual  negotiations  for  the  ceasefire  and 
surrender  were  going  on.  I entirely  endorse 
the  desire  to  try  and  control  the  time  at 
which  that  came  out  because  there  were 
radio  reports  which  would  have  gone 
round  the  world  broadcasting  surrender 
before  in  fact  it  had  been  negotiated.  What 
would  have  been  reported  immediately, 
and  indeed  there  was  great  pressure  to 
report  immediately,  was  that  the  white 
flags  were  going  up  all  round  Stanley.  The 
point  at  which  those  white  flags  went  up  all 
round  Stanley,  that  as  I understand  it,  was 
at  the  start  and  not  the  end  of  the  negotia- 
tions. I have  no  hindsight  now  in  saying 
that  we  took  the  wrong  decision  on  the 
transmission  of  copy.  I was  not  aware  at 
the  time  that  journalists  were  being  pre- 
vented from  going  into  Port  Stanley.  Had 
I been  consulted,  I think  I would  still  have 
taken  the  view  I did  about  them  attending 
the  actual  discussions  as  I did  about  trans- 
mitting it.  What  I think  might  have  been 
done  afterwards  is  different. 


922.  The  difference  between  attending 
discussions  and  attending  the  formal  sur- 
render which  took  place  afterwards  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)Yes. 


993.  Do  you  consider  your  actions  were 
a success  or  a failure  in  that  the  Argentines 
announced  it  first,  before  you? 

(Mr  Taylor)  There  must  be  a very  big 
question  mark  about  the  timing  and  the 
judgment  that  we  used  at  the  time.  It  is 
yet  another  example  where  it  was  extremely 
difficult  and  usually  impossible  to  control 
the  timing  of  things  in  a way  which  made 
certain  that  we  got  our  truthful  word  in 
first  before  usually  an  exaggerated  or  biased 
word  got  in.  In  this  case  it  was  particularly 
unfortunate  because  the  Argentine  an- 
nouncement was  truthful. 


Dr  Gilbert 

994.  I understand  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  sent  a war  artist  to  the  Falkland 
Islands.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  your  depart-  i 
ment  to  send  an  official  war  photographer 
down  there? 

(Mr  Taylor)  We  did  have  a lot  of  official 
photographers  with  units.  We  also  had  j 
two,  if  I may  describe  them,  commercial 
photographers  as  opposed  to  official  ones. 
We  did  have  a lot  of  pressure  from  all  of  S 
the  166  people  or  organisations  that  also  | 
wanted  to  go  and  some  of  those  representa-  ; 
tives  included  experienced  war  photo- 
graphers. It  was  not  really  a question  of 
our  not  wishing  to  have  them  there,  there  ; 
was  no  way  in  which  we  could  get  them  1 
there  in  the  tune.  In  my  view  we  had  I 
enough  photographers  to  cover  the  war  j 
and  I think  indeed  the  coverage  showed  | 
that  later  but  they  were  not  experienced  I 
war  photographers.  The  Daily  Express  too  I 
had  a photographer  there,  we  did  not  say 
who  they  could  send,  nor  did  we  tell  the  , 
Press  Association,  and  there  was  nothing  ' 
to  stop  the  Express  or  the  Press  Associa- 
tion having  picked  somebody  who  was  ex- 
perienced in  war  photography. 

995.  When  I use  the  phrase  “war  ! 
photographer”  I am  talking  about  some-  | 
body — forgive  me  if  I gave  the  wrong 
impression — employed  in  your  department. 
Was  it  not  possible  for  you  to  send  an 
official  photographer  down  there? 

(Mr  Taylor)  We  had  official  pho- 
tographers with  individual  units. 

996.  Presumably  your  understandable 
sensitivity  about  using  press  photographers 
would  not  apply  to  the  employment  of 
these  gentlemen.  Could  not  one  of  them 
have  been  in  to  photograph  the  surrender? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  but  I think  perhaps  Mr. 
Helm  who  was  involved  in  the  detail  could 
probably  answer  that  better  than  I can. 

(Mr  Helm)  They  were  allowed  to  be 
present  in  certainly  the  same  building  as 
the  talks  and  indeed  they  were  briefed. 
There  were  two.  • There  was  one  who  was 
from  HMS  “Fearless”  and  another  Royal 
Marine  Commando  photographer  who 
was  flown  with  General  Moore  into  Port 
Stanley  for  the  final  surrender  negotiations 
and  they  were  briefed  to  keep  under  cover 
within  the  helicopter  until  it  was  felt  that 
the  situation  was  not  delicate  enough  to  be 
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prejudiced  by  their  presence.  Indeed  at  that 
stage  they  left  the  helicopter  and  went  to 
the  headquarters  and  indeed  were  in  the 
building  when  the  surrender  was  taken. 

997.  I realise  it  is  not  your  responsibility, 
at  least  I hope  it  is  not,  but  presumably  at 
the  time  the  surrender  was  agreed  there  was 
time  for  a photograph  or  was  it  felt  if  a 
photograph  was  taken  of  the  surrender 
the  Argentines  would  change  their  minds  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  A photograph  was  taken 
immediately  after  the  surrender  but  we 
were  not  able  to  get  a photographer  into 
the  negotiations  while  they  were  taking 
place. 

998.  Why  was  that? 

(Mr  Helm)  We  were  not  allowed  to 
interrupt  the  negotiations  to  get  a photo- 
graph. 

999.  I am  talking  about  after  the  nego- 
tiations had  been  completed. 

(Mr  Helm)  After  the  negotiations  had 
been  completed  and  the  document  signed 
General  Menendez  and  his  officers  left  the 
building  unaccompanied  and  we  were 
unable  to  get  them  back. 

Mr  Mates 

1000.  They  had  just  surrendered,  had 
they  not! 

(Mr  Helm)  We  were  unable  to  get  them 
back  to  photographs. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1001.  There  clearly  is  an  interval  be- 
tween the  document  being  agreed  and  it 
being  signed? 

(Mr.  Helm)  I am  afraid 

1002.  There  have  been  photographs  of 
surrender  documents  in  just  about  every 
other  form  of  hostilities  in  which  this 
country  has  been  involved  since  the  camera 
was  invented. 

(Mr  Helm ) Regrettably  there  was  no 
time  in  the  meeting  and  the  discussions 
continued,  the  document  was  signed  and 
the  Argentines  had  left  before  we  were  able 
to  get  a photograph. 

1003.  To  whom  ought  I be  putting  these 
questions  ? 


(Mr  Taylor)  I think  obviously  if  there 
was  a policy  decision,  and  I am  not  aware 
that  there  was,  but  if  there  was  a policy 
decision  to  exclude  any  photographers 
from  covering  any  part  of  the  surrender 
talks  then  they  can  only  have  been  on  the 
spot  and  therefore  I think  you  would  wish 
to  pursue  that  with  General  Moore.  What 
his  officials  were  about  I just  do  not  know, 
though  I suspect  I know  why  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  get  a photograph  even  after  the 
event,  though  Mr  Helm’s  description  of 
them  not  being  able  to  get  them  back  I think 
was  part  of  their  reluctance 

1004.  Whose  reluctance? 

(Mr  Taylor ) General  Menendez  and 

Mr  Mates 

1005.  But  they  were  prisoners,  they  had 
surrendered! 

(Mr  Taylor ) Agreed,  but  I think  it  is  much 
better  to  pursue  this  with  General  Moore  as 
to  whether  any  pressure  was  put  on  them 
to  have  their  photographs  taken.  I just  do 
not  know. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1006.  Before  I ask  General  Moore  about 
this,  could  I ask  whether  anybody  on  the 
PR  side,  on  the  photograph  side  down 
there,  actually  asked  for  a photograph  to  be 
taken  of  the  General  after  his  surrender  ? 

(Mr  Helm ) Yes,  I did  and  I tried  to 
interrupt  the  discussions  to  ensure  that  we 
were  able  to  get  a photograph  arranged  of 
the  surrender  document  being  signed. 

1007.  Who  told  you  no? 

(Mr  Helm)  It  was  a message  I passed  to 
one  of  the  negotiating  team  when  he  came 
out. 

1008.  After  General  Menendez  had  come 
out? 

(Mr  Helm)  No.  People  were  coming  to 
and  from  the  negotiating  room  throughout 
the  discussions  and  when  one  of  our  team 
came  out  I asked . 

Mr  Mates 

1009.  Who  came  out? 

(Mr  Helm)  A number  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s officers  came  out 

1010.  Who  came  out  and  told  you  no? 
(Mr  Helm)  It  was  a question  of  my 

telling  the  officer  who  came  out,  “Please 
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could  he  ensure  that  we  were  able  to  get  a 
photograph  of  the  signing  of  the  surrender 
document”. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1011.  When  General  Menendez  had 
come  out,  did  you  or  any  of  your  pho- 
tographers perform  a similar  job  then, 
making  representations  and  saying  you 
would  like  to  have  him  back  for  a photo- 
graph ? 

(Mr  Helm)  Yes.  At  the  time  we  had  not 
relaised  that  they  were  going  to  leave  imme- 
diately, but  as  soon  as  we  realised  they  had 
gone  I spoke  to  General  Moore  as  soon  as  I 
could,  which  was  in  a matter  of  two  or  three 
minutes  after  the  Generals  had  left.  I said, 
could  it  be  arranged  and  at  that  stage  he  said 
that  unfortunately  it  was  too  late,  they  had 
already  left. 

Chairman 

1012.  You  said  you  sent  messages  in 
saying  “Can  we  photograph  the  sur- 
render” ? 

(Mr  Helm)  Yes. 

1013.  Did  you  send  them  to  the  right 
person? 

(Mr  Helm)  All  I could  send  in  was  a 
verbal  message  through  one  of  the  negot- 
iators when  he  came  out.  Whether  it  was 
passed  on 

1014.  Did  you  not  think  it  was  a more 
important  occasion  than  just  verbal  mes- 
sages? Was  there  not  any  way  of  taking  a 
photograph?  Through  waiting  with  an 
appropriate  person  and  saying,  “Don’t 
sign  the  document,  we  want  a photograph”  ? 

(Mr  Helm ) He  was  waiting  outside  the 
office  with  me,  the  photographer. 

1015.  He  must  have  been  very  frustrated 
when  he  found  out  what  had  happened? 

(Mr  Helm)  Yes,  we  were. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1016.  Did  you  take  a photograph  of 
General  Menendez  walking  away? 

(Mr  Helm)  It  was  so  quick,  we  did  not 
realise  they  were  leaving. 

Mr  Mates 

1017.  Who  said  no  to  you  before  it  was 
too  late?  You  sent  messages  in,  people 


were  coming  and  going.  At  what  level  was 
this  ? Who  said,  “Sorry,  you  cannot  do  it”? 

(Mr  Helm)  Nobody  said  that.  All  I did 
was  pass  a verbal  message  to  an  officer  i 
who  came  out  to  say  could  he  please  pass  : 
that  on  to  the  negotiating  team. 

1018.  Who  was  that? 

(Mr  Helm)  It  was  an  interpreter. 

Mr  George 

1019.  Mr  Taylor,  could  you  give  us  some  I 
advice  on  the  earlier  surrender  of  South 
Georgia.  Were  any  lessons  learnt  there  that 
might  have  been  incorporated  in  later  sur- 
renders? What  photographs  and  cameras 
were  available  there  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  That  was,  I am  afraid,  a 
different  part  of  the  Task  Force.  That  was 
the  Naval  Task  Force  as  opposed  to  the 
amphibious  Task  Force  which  I was  with. 
How  the  surrender  negotiations  were 
handled  there  I am  afraid  I do  not  know. 

1020.  Was  it  not  possible  to  have  found 
out  how  the  surrender  was  achieved  there 
and  whether  it  was  done  (in  terms  of  propo- 
ganda)  adequately?  The  question  I 
wanted  to  ask  was  this:  if  it  was  not 
adequate,  might  the  lessons  learnt  there 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  PR 
arrangements  later  on. 

(Mr  Taylor)  I am  not  aware  of  any  in- 
adequacies on  the  coverage  of  the  sur- 
render of  South  Georgia,  in  that  your 
question  pre-supposes  that  from  South 
Georgia  we  could  transport  a series  of 
lessons  for  Port  Stanley,  and  I am  not 
aware  that  we  did  have  a problem  in  South 
Georgia.  We  had  the  problem  of  getting 
material  back,  as  we  always  did,  but  not 
in  any  other  respect. 

1021.  I want  to  ask  you  questions 
regarding  Radio  Atlantico  del  Sur.  What 
were  the  goals  of  the  project  and  how  would 
they  differ  from  the  dissemination  of 
information  to  the  British  public? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I do  not  think,  on  this  issue, 

I really  can  add  anything  to  what  Sir 
Frank  Cooper  has  already  told  the  Com- 
mittee, because  the  activities  of  the  radio 
station  were  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  public  relations  staff.  We  had  no  con- 
nection with  them,  we  had  no  responsibil- 
ity for  them,  and  I really  do  not  feel  that  in 
those  circumstances  there  is  anything  I 
could  and  should,  even  if  I knew  it,  add, 
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because  it  was  a totally  different  part  of  the 
department,  and  it  did  not  involve  public 
relations  staff. 

1022.  Who  should  we  invite,  if  we  want 
to  have  further  information  on  Radio 
Atlantico  del  Sur  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I would  have  thought  Sir 
Frank  Cooper,  who  has  already  spoken 
about  this. 

1023.  Sir  Frank  was  not  responsible  for 
the  managing  of  the  programmes.  Who  was 
responsible  to  him  for  that,  and  who 
devised  the  concept,  how  it  operated,  how 
successful  it  was?  There  must  be  someone 
beneath  the  level  of  Sir  Frank  who  was 
responsible  for  that  ? 

(Mr  Taylor ) Indeed  there  is.  From 
memory  I cannot  recall.  We  can  obviously 
let  the  Committee  have  that  information. 
Frankly  we  had  enough  to  do  on  the  PR 
side.  I am  not  being  facetious,  or  flippant, 
but  it  was  a totally  different  part  of  the 
operation,  and  though  I knew  at  the  time 
who  was  running  it,  1 honestly  cannot  recall 
the  name,  but  we  can  obviously  let  you  have 
further  information  about  that. 

1024.  There  was  not  one  person  from 
your  section  who  offered  any  advice  ? 

(Mr  Taylor ) None  whatsoever.  I think  it 
is  important  actually  to  establish  that  there 
were  two  totally  different  purposes,  and 
our  purpose  was  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  and  at  every  stage  through  the 
operations  to  give  factual  information 
about  events  as  they  were  happening,  as 
quickly  as  we  could,  always  totally  accu- 
rately and  always  connected  with  the  actual 
operation.  Anything  else  that  was  going  on 
in  the  Ministry  of  Defence  by  means  of 
transmission  of  material  to  anywhere  for  a 
different  purpose  went  through  a different 
chain  of  command,  went  through  a dif- 
ferent machinery,  so  that  we  did  not  blur 
any  images  between  propaganda  exercises 
and  the  proper  function  of  public  relations 
and  dealing  with  public  information.  My 
difficulty  in  answering  any  question  about 
the  radio  station  is  two-fold:  (a)  I do  not 
know  and  (b)  I do  not  remember  who  was 
running  it.  Obviously  we  can  provide 
further  background  on  that  to  the  Commit- 
tee. 


1025.  Chairman,  I think  at  some  stage 
we  would  like  to  arrange  to  have  someone 
to  talk  in  more  detail  about  the  station.  We 
have  had  a number  of  complaints  from 
foreign  newspapers  and  from  regional  press 
in  terms  of  their  representation,  or  lack  of 
it,  on  the  Task  Force.  Who  decided  that 
the  foreign  press  should  not  be  included 
and  on  reflection,  do  you  think  this  was  the 
right  decision  to  have  made? 

(Mr  Taylor ) Yes.  I think  I shall  have  to 
answer  “Who  decided?”  slightly  dif- 
ferently, namely,  what  decided?  What 
decided  was  the  clamour  from  the  UK 
press,  that  I referred  to  earlier.  Every 
single  newspaper,  broadcasting  and  tele- 
vision organisation  wanted  its  represen- 
tative to  have  a place  in  a ship.  That  is  how 
we  got  29.  At  no  stage,  at  the  beginning  or 
subsequently,  was  there  any  agreement  for 
one  newspaper  to  drop  out  in  order  to  put 
another  correspondent  in.  I am  not  com- 
plaining about  that.  I would  not  have 
expected  them  to,  but  29  people  insisted,  or 
29  organisations  and  people  insisted,  on 
going.  There  was  no  room  for  any  more.  I 
think  actually  that  was  a great  pity,  because 
in  any  accreditation  in  the  future,  I would 
expect  us  to  find  a better  balance  of  corres- 
pondents than  we  had.  That  balance 
would  include  the  foreign  press.  Either  it 
would  include  the  foreign  press,  or  foreign 
agencies.  I think  if  I may  just  go  on  for  a 
minute  or  two  about  this,  the  detail  of 
that  29  was  actually  rather  important.  The 
regional  press  were  under-represented.  I 
accept  that.  The  foreign  press  were  not 
represented  at  all.  The  spread  of  photo- 
graphers between  reporters,  the  number  of 
cameramen  and  technicians,  etc.,  etc.,  pro- 
duced a figure  of  29.  There  was  no  real 
magic  about  that  29  except  that  those  were 
the  29  people  whose  employers  had  ham- 
mered at  various  doors.  That  was  really 
how  they  came  to  be  there.  That  was  the 
logical  way  of  getting  them  together.  What 
should  the  figure  have  been?  Would  we 
have  been  able  to  cope  more  easily  with 
communications  and  transport  and  so  on 
with  fewer  than  29?  Could  we  have  coped 
at  all  with  50,  which  we  might  well  have 
acquired,  and  against  the  background, 
even  after  the  29  had  been  sent  to  their 
ships,  we  had  I believe  something  of  the 
order  of  160  organisations  (not  individual 
journalists)  who  also  wanted  places.  I think 
it  was  a great  pity  that  the  foreign  press  was 
not  in  that  initial  allocation,  and  I would 
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sincerely  hope  that  in  any  future  accredita- 
tion arrangements  we  would  ensure  there  is 
a spread. 

Mr  Conlan 

1026.  In  this  conflict,  it  was  more  im- 
portant than  ever,  probably  more  im- 
portant than  in  any  conflict  that  has  gone 
before,  to  carry  with  us  international  public 
opinion.  In  view  of  that,  what  steps  were 
taken  to  adequately  brief  representatives  of 
the  foreign  press  and  television  and  radio 
corporations? 

(Mr  Taylor)  There  were  various  places 
the  foreign  press  were  briefed,  not  only  in 
the  Ministry  of  Defence,  but  I think  per- 
haps Mr  McDonald  can  deal  with  that 
question. 

(Mr  McDonald)  We  started  off  from  a 
base  line  of  six,  and  it  was  on  that  base  line 
we  had  to  take  out  initial  decisions,  to  go 
ahead  with  allocating  the  six,  and  within 
that  six  it  was  very  difficult,  I think,  for  us 
to  see  how  we  could  have  one  or  two 
foreign  correspondents  at  the  expense  of 
the  very  few  other  places,  and  we  went  on 
pressing  for  more 

1027.  Mr  McDonald,  I think  we  have 
accepted  Mr  Taylor’s  view  on  this.  I am 
taking  it  a stage  further.  In  the  absence  of 
representatives  with  the  Task  Force,  there 
was  still  a need  for  adequate  briefing  of 
these  foreign  representatives.  What  were 
youdoingin  this  respect  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  In  this  respect,  as  the 
Task  Force  was  sailing,  and  you  remember 
it  was  conceived  as  an  adjunct  to  diplo- 
macy, the  Foreign  Office  was  having  its 
regular  briefings  of  foreign  correspondents. 
When  the  Task  Force  came  into  a position, 
when  it  was  landing  in  South  Georgia,  the 
Concourse  Hall  was  opened  up  with  full 
on-the-record  briefings  for  all  correspon- 
dents, including  foreign  correspondents. 
Some  week  or  week  and  a half  later,  a series 
of  unattributable  briefings  were  initiated  in 
which  there  was  special  provision  for 
foreign  correspondents. 

1028.  Were  there  any  complaints  about 
this  coverage? 

(Mr  McDonald)  During  the  period  im- 
mediately before  the  Concourse  Hall  was 
opened,  I had  a number  of  complaints  from 
very  respected  foreign  correspondents,  and 
was  able  to  assure  them  that  within  a very 


short  period  we  were  going  to  open  up  the 
whole  briefing  to  world  correspondents. 

1029.  And  that  met  with  their  re- 
quirements ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  No.  They  then  pressed, 
and  quite  rightly  so,  for  unattributable  as 
well  as  on-the-record  briefings,  and  that  too 
was  laid  on. 

Chairman 

1030.  Mr  Taylor,  I see  we  are  going  to 
run  into  a difficulty  with  timing  this 
morning.  We  have  got  a lot  of  ground  to 
cover  and  we  have  got  to  cover  all  this 
ground  thoroughly.  I think  we  have  got 
Commander  Longhurst  here  today,  and 
we  have  got  some  questions  on  the  satellite 
communication  which  we  would  like  to  ask, 
and  I think  if  we  did  that  this  morning 
for  the  rest  of  this  session,  and  then  go  back 
to  the  main  part  of  the  Inquiry,  the  Com- 
mittee would  then  welcome  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  you  all  again  and  probably  we 
would  suggest  the  9th  November.  That 
would  have  the  added  advantage  of  us 
having  had  a look  at  your  report  on  the 
missing  document,  and  we  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  that  a little 
further  which  I am  sure  we  would  all 
welcome.  I think,  if  I may,  I will  turn  to  the 
satellite  now  and  we  will  come  back  to  some 
of  the  points  later  on — would  that  be 
convenient  to  all  of  you  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes. 

Mr  Marshall 

1031.  If  I could  just  put  an  opening 
question  to  you,  Mr  Taylor,  I am  sure  that 
you  must  have  felt  the  concern  about  the 
lack  of  television  pictures,  and  the  fact  that 
again,  in  the  propaganda  war,  it  was 
Argentinian  material  that  viewers  at  home 
were  constantly  being  fed  with.  Did  you 
make  representations  about  the  need  for 
satellite  television  pictures  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  and  I think  Commander 
Longhurst  will  be  able  to  talk  about  this  in 
more  detail,  indeed  in  great  technical  detail 
should  the  Committee  wish  it,  but  we  never 
stopped  making  representations.  There  was 
never  any  need  to  represent  to  anybody  the 
desire  to  have  television  pictures.  Ob- 
viously, we  suffered  in  the  credibility  war 
by  not  having  them,  and  I find  myself  con- 
tinually having  to  say  to  people  even  now 
that  it  was  not  a question  of  lack  of  will  or 
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lack  of  desire.  It  was  a technical  problem, 
but  we  never  stopped  trying  to  overcome 
that  technical  problem,  and  indeed,  we  are 
not  stopping  now,  because  it  is  still  a prob- 
lem. If  we  had  another  operation  where  HM 
ships  are  involved,  we  would  still  not  be 
able  to  transmit  electronic  news-gathered 
film  unless  we  made  very  special  arrange- 
ments in  that  ship  and  had  the  right  equip- 
ment in  the  ship  and  had  the  fortune  to  be 
in  the  right  place  to  get  on  to  the  right 
satellite.  I am  not  an  expert  in  this;  I 
became  more  of  an  expert  in  the  days, 
nights  and  weeks  over  which  we  had  dis- 
cussions with  editors  of  ITN  and  BBC,  but 
it  was  always  a technical  problem.  It  was 
not  a problem  of  lack  of  desire  or  will, 
which  is  not  to  say  that  had  we  had  tele- 
vision pictures,  we  would  not  have  had 
additional  problems.  We  would  have  had 
additional  problems  of  security,  certainly, 
but  it  was  never  a question  of  it  being  con- 
venient that  we  did  not  have  television.  It 
was  never  a question  of  our  having  to  make 
continued  representations  to  get  others  to 
change  their  views.  We  were  all  of  one 
view,  which  was  “Let  us  see  if  we  can  crack 
the  problem”  which  was  a technical  one. 

1032.  I will  come  if  I may  to  Commander 
Longhurst  and  the  technical  matters  which 
some  of  us  do  take  a particular  interest  in. 
Just  to  be  absolutely  clear,  you  are 
really  refuting  the  suggestion  which  BBC 
and  ITN  have  put  to  us,  that  there  was 
some  lack  of  willingness  to  crack  the  prob- 
lem, are  you  ? You  are  really  asserting  that 
the  problem  was  a practical  one  which 
could  not  be  resolved  ? 

(Mr  Taylor ) I am  totally  rejecting  the 
suggestion  that  it  was  convenient  for  us  not 
to  have  television.  Those  of  us  who  were 
involved  in  the  talks,  including,  if  I may 
say  so,  the  BBC  and  television  engineers  at 
the  time,  I think,  were  all  convinced  that  we 
really  were  doing  everything  we  possibly 
could  to  overcome  the  problem.  The  prob- 
lem was  one  of  geography  and  telemetry 
and  having  the  right  equipment.  If  the 
right  equipment  had  been  available  we 
might  have  had  television.  If  the  right 
satellite  had  been  anywhere  near  we  might 
have  had  television.  It  was  trying  to  resolve 
those  problems,  which  I do  not  think  even 
the  BBC  and  television  engineers  at  the 
time  were  in  any  doubt  about  our  will  to  try 
and  crack. 


1033.  May  we  probe,  then,  the  technical 
aspects  with  Commander  Longhurst  ? First 
of  all,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  if 
a dedicated  communications  ship  had  been 
made  available,  many  of  these  problems 
could  have  been  overcome.  Was  considera- 
tion given  to  providing  a ship  of  that  kind, 
and  were  there  problems  which  prevented 
that  from  actually  happening  ? 

(Commander  Longhurst')  The  problem  of 
trying  to  transmit  using  a satellite  system 
from  sea  and  from  land  is  a completely 
different  problem.  If  you  have  a land  ter- 
minal it  is  fixed  and  can  point  at  the  satel- 
lite. If  you  put  it  on  board  a ship  you  have 
to  compensate  for  the  motion  of  the  ship, 
which  requires  the  terminal  to  be  stabilised; 
and  you  also  have  to  put  in  some  measure  of 
auto-tracking  so  that,  as  the  ship  changes 
course,  you  still  keep  pointing  at  the  satel- 
lite. The  engineering  effort  required  to  try 
to  put  a land  terminal  or  a large  terminal  on 
board  a ship  would  really  not  be  worth 
contemplating. 

1034.  It  was  the  case,  in  the  event,  that 
it  was  the  MARECS  satellite  and  the 
INMARSAT  organisation  that  made  com- 
munication and  pictures  possible,  so  techni- 
cally it  was  possible.  However,  you  are 
really  saying  that,  in  the  time  available  and 
because  of  other  constraints,  it  was  not 
possible  to  provide  additional  UK-owned 
technical  facilities  to  provide  television 
conditions  ? 

(Commander  Longhurst)  I am  sorry,  I 
was  talking  about  television.  If  you  talk 
about  the  far  lesser  requirement  of  tele- 
graph or  speech  then,  of  course,  we  have 
our  own  military  satellite  communications 
systems  and  are  quite  capable  of  doing  it 
from  the  sea.  As  you  quite  rightly  say, 
there  is  a commercial  satellite  system  we 
can  use— the  INMARSAT  system— which 
is  quite  capable  of  transmitting  speech, 
telegraph  and  still  pictures  (which  we  got 
back  quite  successfully).  But  you  are  talking 
about  the  greater  requirement  in  terms  of 
handling  television  pictures. 

1035.  Coming  back  to  television  pictures, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  a US  satellite 
might  have  been  able  to  provide  this 
facility,  had  it  been  tilted.  What  is  your 
comment  on  that? 

(Commander  Longhurst)  We  have  carried 
out  experiments  with  BBC  and  ITN 
technicians  and  our  own  satellite  experts 
at  our  satellite  research  establishment.  We 
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identified  various  ideas  that  we  want  to 
pursue  from  a purely,  if  you  like,  scientific 
or  research  point  of  view,  to  see  if  they 
were  feasible.  We  pursued  one  idea  which, 
in  the  end,  could  have  been  feasible;  it 
required  some  fairly  strict  technical  con- 
siderations and  several  factors  had  to  be 
right.  I can  identify  those  factors,  if  need 
be.  We  did  also  identify  that,  providing  we 
could  find  a satellite  with  the  right  power 
and  we  could  use  enough  of  it,  it  would  be 
possible  to  transmit  television  pictures.  It 
is  a question  of  finding  the  right  satellite 
with  the  right  power  that  is  capable  of 
doing  it.  You  must  understand  that  the 
systems  we  are  talking  about  are  military 
communications  systems  which  are  not 
designed  to  transmit  television.  There  are 
plenty  of  commercial  systems  which  are 
designed  to  do  it,  but  our  satellites  are  not 
designed  for  this  far  greater  requirement. 
We  believe  that  if  we  could  have  taken  a 
spot  beam  from  a satellite,  it  would  be 
possible.  You  will  understand  that  there 
is  limited  power  in  a satellite;  if  you  put  it 
over  a large  area  then  you  have  less  power 
available  than  if  you  put  it  over  a small  area. 
If  we  had  a spot  beam  which  we  could  put 
on  the  Falklands  then  theoretically,  scienti- 
fically, we  proved  it  would  be  possible.  We 
never  put  it  into  practice,  because  there 
were  operations  considerations  which  for- 
bade it,  mainly  because  the  one  satellite  in 
question  was  very  heavily  loaded  with  both 
US  and  UK  communications  traffic. 

1036.  There  was  a US  satellite  available 
theoretically  which  could  have  tackled  the 
problem,  but  you  are  saying  that  its  existing 
load  was  such  that  it  could  not  take  the 
additional  traffic  you  wanted? 

(Commander  Longhurst ) I think  that  is 
what  I am  saying.  From  a scientific  point 
of  view,  we  did  experiments  and  we  believe 
that  it  could  be  done. 

1037.  If  I could  finally  turn  to  the 
question  of  satellite  capability  generally, 
were  you  aware  that  the  Argentinians 
were  seeking  to  get  intelligence  through 
LANDSAT,  through  the  international 
surveillance  satellite,  which  obviously  they 
wanted  for  military  purposes  ? 

(Commander  Longhurst)  I was  not 
aware  of  it,  no. 

1038.  If  we  had  had  opportunities  to 


use  similar  resources,  do  you  think  this 
would  have  helped  overcome  the  wider 
military  problems  that  we  faced? 

(Commander  Longhurst ) 1 am  afraid  I 
am  not  qualified  to  answer  these  sorts  of 
questions.  I am  a communications  expert. 

I can  only  deal  with  communications 
satellites. 

Mr  Patten 

1039.  On  this  point,  we  did  actually 
approach  the  Americans,  did  we,  about 
using  or  trying  this  satellite  ? 

(Commander  Longhurst ) We  made  an 
informal  approach  at  desk  level,  to  see 
what  their  reaction  would  be.  The  reaction 
was,  as  one  might  expect,  very  negative. 
But  there  was  no  formal  approach  made. 

1040.  Fairly  negative  because  of  the 
existing  load  on  the  satellite  ? 

(Commander  Longhurst)  That  is  correct. 

1041.  But  it  was  not  at  ministerial  level? 

(Mr  Taylor ) No. 

(Commander  Longhurst ) There  was  no 
formal  approach  made,  mainly  because, 
with  the  operations  relations,  we  would 
not  have  wished  it  anyway. 

(Mr  Taylor ) I should  explain  that  I was 
aware  of  this  approach.  I had  a discussion 
with  a very  senior  officer  in  the  Depart- 
ment, to  consider  whether  we  would 
pursue  talks  with  the  Americans  at  a more 
senior  level.  Because  of  the  advice  that  I 
was  given,  which  I totally  accepted  (I  am 
not  putting  a qualification  on  that),  I did 
not  pursue  any  further  approaches  to  the 
Americans.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the 
answer  that  we  had  got  was  not  because 
it  had  been  at  a desk  level  and  therefore 
might  be  slightly  different  if  we  put  it  at  a 
ministerial  level;  there  was  a very,  very 
sound  operational  and  security  reason  for 
not  risking  further  use  of  the  satellite,  so 
we  did  not  pursue  it. 

1 042.  What  was  the  security  reason  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Perhaps  I have  misused  the 

word.  The  risk  of  upsetting  the  satellite 
would  have  produced  a risk  which  was 
unacceptable  because  of  the  military  com- 
munications flow.  I am  sorry,  I misused  the 
word  “security”.  There  was  a very,  very 
good  operational  reason  for  not  risking  the 
use  of  the  satellite. 

(Commander  Longhurst)  Quite  obviously, 
with  the  importance  of  the  satellite  com- 
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munications  and  the  conduct  of  operations, 
we  had  no  wish  to  re-configure  this 
satellite  at  that  time. 

Mr  Marshall 

1043.  There  was  no  question  at  any  time, 
on  television  pictures,  of  there  being  any 
constraint — political  constraint — because 
the  United  States  Administration  did  not 
feel  able  to  assist  us  in  these  matters? 

(Mr  Taylor)  No,  no,  none  whatsoever. 

(Commander  Longhurst)  No,  none  of 
which  I am  aware. 

1044.  Perhaps  to  touch  on  a more  hope- 
ful note,  on  the  broader  communications 
satellite,  the  problems  of  Ajax  Bay  and  so 
on,  which  Mr  Nicholson  referred  to,  will 
not  arise  in  the  future,  I take  it,  because  we 
will  have  SKYNET.  Presumably  this  does 
highlight  the  need  for  this  project  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  speed.  Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  ask 
whether  we  should  not  have  had  it  earlier. 

(Commander  Longhurst)  I am  the  spon- 
sor for  the  SKYNET  4 programme.  It  is 
proceeding  with  all  speed,  and  I could  not 
agree  with  you  more.  But,  if  you  remember, 
the  SKYNET  3 was  cancelled. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1045.  Are  you  planning  to  put  in  a 
land-based  terminal  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  We  have  commissioned 
within  the  Department  a study  of  the  costs 
and  requirements  for  the  transmission  of 
television  pictures,  as  a result  of  everything 
that  we  learned  and,  indeed,  are  still 
learning. 

1046.  From  the  Falklands  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  From  the  Falklands,  yes. 
It  is  far  too  early  to  say  what  that  is  going 
to  result  in,  but  it  is  certainly  going  to 
result  in  a high  element  of  cost,  I would 
guess. 

1047.  What  are  your  preliminary  cost 
projections? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I have  not  seen  any,  because 
I have  not  received  any  papers  on  the  study 
yet,  but  I think  Commander  Longhurst  is 
aware  of  the  order  of  costs  involved  in 
installing  the  right  sort  of  kit  in  ships. 

(Commander  Longhurst)  I think  you 
have  to  make  a decision  whether  you  wish 
to  use  a commercial  system  which  is 
designed  for  the  job,  or  whether  you  wish 


to  use  a military  satellite  system  which  is 
not  necessarily  designed  for  the  job,  in 
which  case  you  must  make  your  choice  as 
to  which  system  you  wish  to  use,  and 
obviously  the  costs  will  be  very  different. 

I would  suggest  that  to  use  a commercial 
system  would  be  reasonably  cheap,  in 
satellite  terms  (and  satellites  are  not  cheap 
things). 

1048.  I have  no  idea  what  “cheap" 
means  in  this  field.  Could  you  enlighten  me? 

(Commander  Longhurst)  I would  have 
to  take  advice,  but  I would  have  thought 
that  you  could  get  a satellite  terminal  for 
something  in  the  order  of  £3  million  or 
£4  million. 

1049.  And  the  more  expensive  option 
would  be  what? 

(Commander  Longhurst)  To  re-design 
something  like  the  SKYNET  4 project  to 
cover  television,  I would  not  like  to  guess, 
but  I would  think  considerably  in  excess  of 
that — four  or  five  times  as  much  as  that 
(and,  I might  say,  too  late  probably  for  the 
present  stage  or  for  the  first  stage  of  the 
project). 

1050.  When  could  you  expect— if  you 
get  decisions  taken — to  be  able  to  imple- 
ment the  first  of  those  options;  how  long 
would  it  take? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I have  no  idea.  This  is  the 
sort  of  detail  that  we  have  asked  for  in  the 
study. 

1051.  Youhavenoidea? 

(Mr  Taylor)  We  just  do  not  know  what 
actually  is  involved  in  terms  of  cost.  We 
know  what  the  problem  is  now,  which  we 
did  not— at  least,  in  Public  Relations  we 
did  not— before  the  Falklands,  but  it  is 
too  early  yet  for  us  to  have  even  expected 
the  results  of  work  inside  the  Department. 

1052.  Could  the  Commander  possibly 
give  us  even  a rough  idea  (I,  at  any  rate, 
would  be  grateful  for  that)?  Are  we  talking 
about  six  months,  two  years,  four  years, 
after  a decision  has  been  taken  ? 

(Commander  Longhurst)  To  procure  a 
commercial  terminal  ? 

1053.  Yes,  and  to  get  it  operating. 

(Commander  Longhurst)  They  are  on  the 

shelf. 
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1054.  How  long  does  it  take  to  set  it  up? 

(Commander  Longhurst ) They  are  port- 
able. You  can  take  it  wherever  you  want 
to  take  it,  provided  you  have  ground  to 
put  it  on.  The  problem  is  that  you  cannot 
put  it  on  ship,  because  of  the  pointing. 

(Mr  Taylor)  I think,  if  I may  say  so,  that 
this  part  of  your  interest  really  does  show 
the  difficulty  there  was,  and  still  is,  over 
the  transmission  of  television  pictures.  It 
was  never  easy,  it  is  still  not  easy,  but  I 
would  like  to  repeat,  if  I may,  that  it  was 
never  a question  of  our  finding  it  jolly 
convenient  that  it  was  all  so  difficult.  We 
are  still  tpdng  to  find  a way  of  transmitting 
live  television  pictures  from  a ship,  because 
there  are  all  sorts  of  reasons  why  we  may 
well  need  to  do  it  in  the  future. 


Mr  Mates 

1055.  I think  that  you  ought  to  get  one 
final  chance  to  defend  yourself,  because  the 
BBC’s  Mr  Protheroe,  in  his  evidence,  did 
actually  make  you  the  villain  of  the  piece. 
He  said  that  the  studies — and  I am  para- 
phrasing Mr  Protheroe’s  remarks — solve 
the  problem;  that  it  would  have  been 
possible  using  the  DISCUS  satellite, 
because  the  American  television  networks 
were  excessively  keen  to  have  television 
pictures,  they  went  to  the  Pentagon,  the 
Pentagon  said,  “Yes,  that  will  be  all  right, 
but  we  must  have  a formal  request  from 
the  Ministry  of  Defence”.  Mr  Patten  then 
asked  Mr  Protheroe  whether  a request  was 
made  and  what  did  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
say— that  it  would  be  looked  into.  The 
Chairman  then  said,  “Are  they  still  looking 
into  it,  then?”,  and  Mr  Protheroe  said, 
“I  do  not  know,  sir”.  So  they  have  actually 
left  the  ball  in  your  court,  implying  that 
television  pictures  could  have  come  back, 
had  you  made  the  necessary  effort. 

(Mr  Taylor)  I think  that  both  of  us 
would  probably  want  to  say  something  on 
that.  It  is  regrettable,  but  nevertheless  a 
fact,  that  what  was  agreed  at  the  time  as 
being  technically  impossible — and,  indeed, 
agreed  by  the  engineers  who  were  sent 
down  to  individual  ships  to  try  to  make  it 
work,  and  who  concluded  on  the  spot  that 
there  was  nothing  they  could  do— has  now 
been  translated  into  a very  different  version 
of  what  happened.  The  experts  did  agree 
that  it  was  not  possible.  They  are  now 
saying  that  it  was  possible. 


1056.  So  Mr  Protheroe’s  evidence  is  not 
true? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I think  that  Commander 
Longhurst  can  put  the  additional  detail  to 
what  I am  saying.  I hope  I was  not  saying 
that  it  was  totally  untrue. 

1057.  You  have  seen  it. 

(Commander  Longhurst)  If  I could  refer 

to  the  evidence  on  22  July  1982,  given  by 
the  BBC,  on  page  48,  paragraph  66,  you 
will  note  it  says:  “DISCUS  in  its  normal 
mode  would  not  sustain  TV  transmission 
of  any  sort”.  This  is  the  argument  I have 
been  trying  to  put  forward:  that  the 
satellite  is  not  technically  capable  of  sus- 
taining television  transmission,  in  its 
normal  mode.  The  discussion  then  went 
on  to  some  abnormal  configuration  satellite 
which,  as  I have  said,  we  were  not  prepared 
to  tolerate  on  operational  grounds. 

1058.  Although  the  Americans  would 
not  have  minded  its  being  tilted  ? 

(Commander  Longhurst)  I think  the 
Americans  would  have  objected  enor- 
mously, but  obviously  one  cannot  com- 
ment on  that,  because  it  is  hypothesis.  But 
with  the  system  we  set  up — with,  I might 
say,  enormous  co-operation  from  the  BBC 
and  ITN  technicians  and  from  our  own 
satellite  experts — we  actually  did  set  up  a 
system  that  would  work,  using  our  own 
SKYNET  2 satellite  which  was  launched 
in  1974  and  is  still  working  as  a communica- 
tions satellite,  but  which  has  a defect  on 
its  control  system,  causing  it  to  wander. 
Now,  at  that  time  in  the  proceedings  the 
footprint  did  not  cover  the  Falkland 
Islands  though  it  did  just  cover  South 
Georgia.  This  was  one  of  the  technical 
problems  we  had.  A satellite  might  have 
been  able  to  do  the  job — I should  stress 
here  the  sort  of  picture  we  were  getting 
back  was  of  poor  black  and  white  quality 
with  no  sound  and  it  also  required  other 
technical  and  logistical  factors  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Unfortunately  this  satellite 
was  then  not  over  the  Falklands  and  we 
could  not  use  it. 

Mr  Patten 

1059.  Can  I just  be  clear  about  this 
question  of  the  approach  to  the  Pentagon? 
You  made  an  informal  rather  than  a formal 
approach  to  the  Pentagon  and  that  informal 
approach  gave  you  information  which 
suggested  to  you  a formal  approach  was 
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not  worth  making? 

(Mr  Taylor ) Yes. 

Mr  Mates 

1060.  That  is  quite  different  from  what 
Mr  Protheroe  said. 

(Mr  Taylor)  I accept  it  is  quite  different 
but  I had  the  discussions  not  only  with 
people  inside  the  department  but  with  the 
appropriate  heads  of  BBC  and  ITN  and 
it  was  my  judgment  then— and  is  still  my 
judgment  now — that  it  would  have  been  a 
waste  of  time  to  approach  the  Americans 
at  a different  level.  We  have  to  remember 
that  what  we  would  have  been  asking  them 
to  do  was  to  risk  the  stability — I am  sure 
that  is  not  the  right  technical  word — of 
their  satellite  and  I was  not  prepared  to 
argue  that  from  a public  relations  or  public 
information  standpoint  at  that  time  and, 
although  I have  tried  to  gain  the  benefit  of 
hindsight  with  a lot  of  things,  1 would  still 
argue  exactly  the  same  way  today  as  I did 
then  about  whether  or  not  we  should 
pursue  that  particular  line  of  inquiry  with 
the  Americans.  I decided  that  it  really  was 
just  a waste  of  time. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1061.  Could  I ask  Commander  Long- 
hurst if  the  technical  problems  involved  in 
putting  one  of  these  terminals  on  a ship  had 
been  solved  or  was  it  just  a question  of  cost  ? 

(Commander  Longhurst)  For  the  solution 
that  we  identified,  which  is  the  rather  poor 
quality  black  and  white,  we  would  be  using 
our  own  Scott  shipborne  terminal,  which 
can  obviously  auto-track  and  follow  the 
satellite — that  is  why  it  was  designed. 
What  we  would  be  using  out  of  the  ordinary 
would  be  the  whole  of  a satellite.  A satellite 
would  normally  take  perhaps  most  of  our 
communications,  we  would  be  using  the 
whole,  all  its  power.  We  could  do  that 
because  it  is  our  satellite  and  what  we  do 
with  our  satellite  is  our  business.  But 
unfortunately  we  did  trials  initially  or 
intended  to  conduct  trials  initially  on  the 
“QE2”.  There  was  a system  malfunction 
on  the  equipment  so  the  trials  were  never 
carried  out.  When  ultimately  we  tried  to 
transfer  the  terminal  equipment  that  was 
needed,  plus  the  engineer,  to  another 
warship  that  would  have  been  in  the 
satellite  footprints,  that  offer  was  not 
taken  up. 


1062.  By  whom? 

(Mr  Taylor)  By  the  engineer. 

(Commander  Longhurst)  Who  was  at  the 
field  end  of  the  trial,  so  the  trial  was 
aborted. 

1063.  Why  was  it  not  taken  up?  On  the 
basis  of  his  technical  judgment? 

(Commander  Longhurst)  I do  not  know. 
He  missed  the  boat,  I think. 

Mr  Marshall 

1064.  Was  that  a BBC  or  ITN  engineer? 

(Mr  Hammond)  A BBC  engineer  who 

arrived  on  HMS  “Hermes”  together  with 
large  quantities  of  equipment.  He  even- 
tually decided  that  the  option  of  going  to 
South  Georgia  would  not  work.  He  said 
it  was  technically  impossible  and  he  asked 
for  arrangements  for  his  people  to  be 
returned  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1065.  Is  there  any  minimum  size  of  ship 
in  which  you  would  think  it  prudent  to 
put  such  a seaborne  terminal?  Has  it  got 
to  go  on  a very  large  ship  ? 

(Commander  Longhurst)  If  you  are  going 
to  operate  through  a commercial  system  it 
is  going  to  be  a very  large  terminal  with  an 
antenna  of  the  order  of  10  metres  across 
at  a guess. 

1066.  Can  it  be  put  on  a frigate-sized 
ship — not  necessarily  on  a frigate  but  on 
a frigate-sized  ship? 

(Commander  Longhurst)  There  is  the 
problem  of  stabilising  it.  You  could 
obviously  put  it  on — then  you  have  to 
stabilise  it  in  some  way. 

1067.  Could  you  put  it  on  a cross- 
Channel  ferry? 

(Commander  Longhurst)  If  you  dedicated 
most  of  the  ship  to  it. 

Mr  Marshall 

1068.  Was  there  a problem  here  in  terms 
of  the  timescale  in  getting  the  Task  Fleet 
to  sail?  I think  it  has  been  suggested  that 
to  do  the  adaptation  and  so  on  would  have 
required  some  quite  considerable  period  of 
time.  Can  you  say  how  long  you  think  that 
might  have  been? 

(Commander  Longhurst)  To  adapt  a ship 
to  carry  a land  terminal  ? 
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1069.  Yes. 

(Commander  Longhurst)  It  is  really  an 
enormous  engineering  problem1. 

Chairman:  Possibly  if  you  could  find  us 
an  answer  you  could  let  us  have  it,  could 
you?  Can  I on  this  note  thank  you,  Mr 
Taylor,  for  coming  this  morning  with  your 
team.  I think  we  see  you  again  this  after- 


noon with  the  Commander  of  the  Task 
Force  but  not  the  rest  of  your  colleagues. 
Then  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on 
9th  November  and  as  soon  as  we  can  have 
that  report — and  it  should  be  fairly  simple 
— we  will  welcome  that.  Commander 
Longhurst,  I think  we  say  good-bye  to  you 
and  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  and 
giving  us  your  information. 


1 Witness's  footnote:  assuming  an  antenna  size  of  about  lOni,  and  a structure  of  several  tons  strong  enough  to  withstand 
a sea  environment,  it  is  estimated  that  the  design  and  production  would  take  2 to  3 years. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 
MINISTRY  OF  DEFENCE  1977  GUIDELINES1 

Public  Relations  Planning  for  Emergency  Operations 


General 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  Directive  is  to  give  guidance  on  the  handling  of  Public 
Relations  (PR)  when  it  is  anticipated  that  units  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Royal  Marines,  the 
Army  or  the  Royal  Air  Force  may  be  brought  to  higher  states  of  readiness  and  deployed 
overseas  to  meet  situations  of  crisis  and  increased  tension.  It  is  assumed  that  any  such 
military  operation  will  be  limited  both  politically  and  in  area,  scope  and  scale  and  would 
be  outside  a NATO  context. 


Initial  action 

2.  When  such  an  operation  is  anticipated  the  Chief  of  Public  Relations  (CPR)  or  his 
representative  will  be  brought  into  the  early  discussion  in  the  Defence  Operations 
Executive  (DOE)  and  he  will  be  invited  to  Chiefs  of  Staff  (COS)  meetings.  In  this  way 
CPR  will  know  progress  of  planning  and  submissions  to  Ministers.  He  will  advise  the 
DOE  and  COS  on  PR  aspects,  including  the  need  to  prepare  a Question  and  Answer 
brief  to  deal  with  any  premature  leak  of  information.  CPR  will  consult  the  DPRs  and 
appropriate  Defence  Secretariat  branches  at  all  stages. 

3.  At  the  appropriate  stage  CPR  will  call  a meeting  of  the  Directors  of  Public 
Relations,  the  Chief  Press  Officer  (CPO)  and  Chief  of  Promotions  and  Facilities  (CPF) 
to  consider  PR  arrangements.  Points  to  be  decided  will  include: 

a.  Whether  to  deploy  a mobile  PR  team,  the  composition  of  such  a team  and  their 
travel  arrangements. 

b.  Whether  to  send  a senior  PR  officer  (usually  of  Principal  Information  Officer 
rank)  to  act  as  the  PR  adviser  to  Commander  British  Forces  (CBF)  and  to  head  a 
Joint  Public  Relations  Staff  (JPRS). 

c.  The  policy  for  media  representation  in  the  areas  of  operations,  any  requirement 
to  form  a rota  party  and  to  provide  travel  arrangements  in  Service  ships  or  aircraft 
for  the  media. 

d.  Whether  to  cancel  or  curtail  any  outstanding  programmed  visits  by  the  media 
to  the  area  of  operations. 

c.  The  preparation  of  briefs  for  use  by  the  Defence  Press  Office  (DPO)  and  by 
Command  Public  Relations  Staffs.  The  preparation,  content  and  time  of  release  of 
any  statements  to  the  Press. 

f.  Arrangements  for  the  reinforcing  of  the  Duty  Press  Office  during  quiet  hours  and 
for  liaison  between  the  Duty  Press  Officer  and  the  Defence  Operations  Centre. 

g.  Communications  available  in  the  area  of  operations  and  any  requirement  for 
Service  communication  channels  to  be  provided  for  use  by  the  media.  Carriage  of 
media  film  and  tapes  and  material  in  Service  aircraft. 


Responsibilities  for  co-ordination 

4.  The  co-ordination  of  all  PR  operations  will  be  the  responsibility  of  CPR  in 
consultation  with  the  Service  Directors  of  Public  Relations.  CPF(MoD)  will  be  the  cential 
point  for  the  co-ordination  and  allocation  of  priorities  for  all  applications  and  requests 
from  the  media  to  visit  the  area  of  operations  including  any  that  may  be  submitted  to 
Command  and  District  PR  staffs. 


'See  Q.  922  above. 
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JPRS 

5.  The  Joint  PR  Staff,  when  established,  is  responsible  to  the  Commander  British 
Forces.  The  senior  PR  Officer  who  is  given  the  task  of  setting  up  the  JPRS  should  be 
fully  briefed  at  MoD  by  CPR  and  the  DPRs  on  his  tri-Service  responsibilities.  A briefing 
by  DS11  and/or  the  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office  is  advisable  wherever  possible. 
In  cases  where  time  does  not  permit  a brief  in  person,  a full  briefing  should  be  forwarded 
as  soon  as  possible  by  signal. 

Communications 

6.  All  PR  communications  to  and  from  the  UK  from  JPRS  (or  CBF  if  no  PR  staff  is 
deployed)  are  to  be  channelled  through  the  DPO  at  MoD.  Communications  should  be 
kept  to  the  essential  minimum  bearing  in  mind  that  there  will  be  a high  rate  of  priority 
traffic  at  such  times.  All  communications  between  the  JPRS  and  MoD  are  to  be  on  a 
“LEV”  DIG.  Throughout  the  deployment  and  operations  it  is  essential  that  the  MoD 
PR  organisation  is  kept  informed  of  the  situation  in  the  field,  all  briefings  given  to  the 
media  together  with  media  activity  in  the  operational  area.  All  requests  related  to  PR 
activities  which  require  political  clearance  are  to  be  referred  through  CPR.  At  the  same 
time  the  MoD  should  bear  in  mind  the  isolation  of  the  JPRS  and  CPO/CPF  should 
signal  to  them  any  relevant  announcements,  information  about  press  or  media  represen- 
tatives heading  for  the  area,  and  regular  summaries  of  coverage  of  operations  by  the 
UK  media. 

Transporting  the  media 

7.  Approval  to  invite  the  media  to  travel  to  the  scene  of  operations  by  Service 
sponsored  transport  will  be  obtained  by  CPR  from  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  Defence  Secretariat  branch  and  the  FCO. 

8.  For  planning  purposes  it  is  anticipated  that  12  places  would  be  available  to  the 
media  divided  equably  between  ITN,  BBC  and  the  Press.  Arrangements  should  be  made 
by  CPF  direct  with  the  Editor  of  ITN  News,  BBC  Facilities  and  with  the  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  (NPA)  (national  press)  and  the  Newspaper  Society  (provincial 
press).  The  press  should  be  asked  to  give  an  undertaking  that  copy  and  photographs  will 
be  pooled.  Within  the  overall  seat  allocation  and  bids  from  the  media  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  include  a radio  reporter  in  the  party. 

9.  In  cases  where  the  number  of  seats  available  is  less  than  twelve,  a fair  allocation 
should  be  made  between  television  and  the  Press.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
therefore  to  ask  the  BBC  and  ITN  to  agree  on  one  camera  team  only  with  mute  film 
pooled,  or  one  reporter  each  and  one  joint  camera  team — the  film  to  be  pooled.  A satis- 
factory “ pooling ” arrangement  is  an  essential  requirement  for  any  rota  arrangements. 

Press  interest  at  Airfields  and  Ports 

10.  _ It  is  necessary  to  _ assume  that  the  media  will  quickly  hear  of  any  reinforcement 
operation,  even  though  it  is  meant  to  be  covert.  During  the  mounting  phase  of  an  operation 
there  may  be  considerable  press  activity  at  RAF  airfields  and  at  the  ports  especially 
where  there  is  an  obvious  crisis  situation,  no  press  announcement  has  been  made  and  the 
press  are  seeking  confirmation  of  military  activity.  CPF  will  pass  CPR’s  instructions  on 
whether  access  is  to  be  allowed  to  MoD  property.  In  any  case  Press  officers  should  be 
made  available  at  airfields  and  ports  to  deal  with  the  media  and  any  requests  for  assistance 
should  be  put  to  CPF  through  Commands. 

The  Press  line 

.11*.  Throughout  such  an  operation  PR  staffs  world  wide  will  be  kept  informed  of  the 
situation  and  the  line  by  PRGT.  Questions  on  the  operation  should  be  made  to  the  Duty 
Press  Officer. 

19  December  1977 
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WEDNESDAY  20  OCTOBER  1982 
{AFTERNOON  SITTING ] 


Members  present : 

Sir  Timothy  Kitson,  in  the  Chair 


Mr  Bernard  Conlan 
Mr  Bruce  George 
Dr  John  Gilbert 
Mr  Michael  Marshall 


Mr  Michael  Mates 
Mr  Chris  Patten 
Sir  Patrick  Wall 


Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward,  KCB,  Commander  Task  Force,  Major 
General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore,  KCB,  OBE,  MC,  Commander,  Land  Forces,  Captain 
L.  E.  Middleton,  DSO,  RN,  Captain  HMS  “Hermes”,  Captain  J.  J.  Black,  DSO, 
MBE,  RN,  Captain  HMS  “Invincible”,  and  Brigadier  M.  J.  A.  Wilson,  OBE,  MC, 
Commander,  5 Infantry  Brigade,  called  in  and  examined.  Mr  Neville  Taylor, 
Chief  of  Public  Relations,  Ministry  of  Defence,  called  in  and  further  examined. 


Chairman 

1070.  Good  afternoon,  Sir  John.  If  you 
will  forgive  me  for  one  moment,  could  I 
clear  with  Mr  Taylor  a point  from  this 
morning.  You  know  the  document  we  were 
discussing  this  morning  on  the  handling  of 
the  press : I wonder  if  it  would  be  in  order 
for  us  to  publish  that  because  the  press 
have  been  asking  what  document  we  have 
been  discussing. 

(Mr  Taylor ) I see  no  objection  to  that  at 
all. 

1071.  I am  most  grateful.  Thank  you 
very  much.  Sir  John,  may  I congratulate 
you  and  Sir  Jeremy  on  the  recognition 
you  received  for  your  excellent  service 
down  in  the  Falkland  Islands  and  for  all  of 
the  honours  that  the  Task  Force  down  there 
has  received.  May  I first  of  all  ask  you  if 
you  would  wish  to  make  any  form  of 
statement  to  start  with? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward ) I 
would  prefer  not.  Sir. 

1072.  May  I start  by  asking  you  what 
guidance  you  were  given  about  handling  of 
the  media  before  you  set  off  for  the  Task 
Force? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward ) I 
have  with  me  classified  signals  which  I can 
easily  let  the  Committee  have  copies  of,  but 
they  are  classified  and  therefore  I can  only 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative:  I 
did  have  guidance.  I still  have  it. 

1073.  Are  you  going  to  circulate  those  to 
the  Committee  after  this  meeting  ? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward ) If 
you  so  wish,  Sir,  of  course. 


1074.  Do  you  agree  with  the  remarks  of 
Sir  Frank  Cooper  that  29  journalists  with 
the  Task  Force  were  too  many? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward ) I did 
not  find  29  too  many,  Sir.  We  had  five  odd 
in  “Hermes”  and,  of  course,  with  ships  it  is 
difficult  to  move  around  them  when  you 
are  at  sea  so  that  was  not  too  many.  I 
would  suspect  29  is  about  right.  My  judg- 
ment is  that  it  did  not  seem  too  many  or 
too  few  to  me. 

1075.  General  Moore,  would  you  like  to 
comment  on  that? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore ) I do 
not  think  that  the  number  of  journalists 
ever  particularly  entered  my  calculations  as 
a matter  of  concern. 

Mr  Mates 

1076.  I want  to  go  back,  if  I may,  to  the 
first  point:  certainly  a lot  of  information 
you  would  have  received — and  guidance — 
may  be  classified  but  an  awful  lot  of  it  must 
be  in  general  terms.  I think  the  Committee 
would  like  to  have,  and  wish  to  base  further 
arguments  on,  the  sort  of  feel  you  had  when 
your  masters  had  spoken  as  to  how  you 
were  to  handle  the  press,  whether  to  treat 
them  as  friend  or  foe  or  neutral,  and  how 
you  were  expected  with  all  the  other  tre- 
mendous problems  you  had  to  solve  to  cope 
with  them  and  where  it  came  in  your 
priorities.  Can  you  perhaps  elaborate  on 
your  answer  without  moving  into  the 
classified  world  ? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward ) You 
are  asking  me  to  do  different  things.  I am 
not  trying  to  be  unhelpful,  do  not  get  me 
wrong,  but  when  you  have  classified  signals 
dealing  copiously  with  a fairly  large  impor- 
tant subject  you  ought  not  to  talk  about  it 
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because  it  enables  people  to  get  at  the 
crypto-system  involved.  So  you  give  me 
great  difficulty. 

1077.  Let  us  put  it  this  way:  having 
received  all  of  that  guidance,  what  was  in 
your  mind  concerning  the  attitude  that  you 
should  take  towards  the  press  coverage  of 
what  was,  certainly  as  far  as  the  British 
Forces  were  concerned,  the  most  spectac- 
ular engagement  in  terms  of  public  interest 
and  media  interest  we  have  known  since  the 
end  of  the  War? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  Let 
me  say  I am  paraphrasing,  not  quoting, 
from  the  prime  signal  which  instructed  us 
to  give  every  facility  that  we  could  within 
certain  qualifications  to  the  press  and  that 
was  the  overriding  instruction  to  my  mind. 

1078.  As  a result  of  that,  did  you 
promulgate  an  overall  policy  for  the  Task 
Force  because  the  impression  I have  to  say 
which  was  given  us  by  the  media  was  that 
whatever  rules  were  put  out  were  inter- 
preted in  very  dilferent  ways  by  different 
commanders  at  different  times,  and  that 
one  of  their  major  problems  was  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  direction  they  were  getting 
at  various  moments. 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward ) I am 
aware  of  that,  Sir.  I am  just  checking  the 
address  of  the  signal  which  I am  pretty 
sure  went  out  to  all  my  Task  Group.  Yes, 
it  did  go  to  my  Task  Group  and  the  people 
at  Ascension  from  the  Fleet  Headquarters, 
so  to  that  extent  I would  be  happy  that  all 
my  commanding  officers  had  received  such  a 
message. 

1079.  So  they  were  all  operating  under 
the  same  instructions  ? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward ) They 
were  all  operating  under  the  same  instruc- 
tions. If  you  then  wish  to  account  for 
different  behaviour  or  standards  or  atti- 
tudes, I think  you  have  only  to  look  at  the 
different  behaviour  of  us  all — pressmen, 
servicemen,  public  figures.  You  are  bound 
to  get  different  behaviour. 

1080.  Had  you  got  your  instructions  clear 
before  you  sailed,  that  is,  your  instructions 
from  the  Ministry  of  Defence? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward) 
Dated  early  April. 


1081.  So  you  had  this  before  the  Task 
Force  left  ? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward ) “The 
Task  Force  left”  is  a loose  phrase,  I ani 
afraid.  I sailed  south  on  the  2nd  April  from 
the  latitude  of  Gibraltar.  If  that  is  the  date 
the  Task  Force  sailed,  then  at  that  stage 
I had  not  got  clear  instructions  with  regard 
to  the  press,  but  within  a week  I had. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1082.  Admiral  Woodward,  is  the  level  of 
classification  of  this  document  itself 
classified? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  No 
Sir.  It  is  the  classification  “confidential”. 

1083.  Is  it  still  the  case  in  the  Ministiy 
of  Defence  that  classification  of  a document 
is  determined  by  the  official  who  originates 
the  document? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  Yes, 
I think  it  is.  It  may  be  governed  by  some 
other  information  in  it  which  has  already 
been  pre-classified. 

1084.  Can  you  tell  us  who  originated  the 
signal  to  you? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

1085.  How  much  of  the  document  is 
classified?  I am  not  seeking  to  lead  you 
into  the  substance  of  the  document  but  it  is 
often  the  case  that  a document  can  be 
several  pages  long  and  only  one  paragraph 
is  sensitive  but  that  attracts  classification 
to  the  whole  doument  ? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  It 
could  well  be.  I am  not  in  a position  to  say 
which  is  and  which  is  not.  I am  convinced 
that  you  must  be  given  a sight  of  it  so  that 
you  can  see  what  is  involved. 

1086.  Possibly  I can  address  my  next 
question  to  Mr  Taylor.  Is  there  any 
possibility  now  of  this  document  being  de- 
classified ? “Confidential”  is  not  a very  high 
level  of  classification,  it  usually  covers  the 
sort  of  stuff  you  find  in  the  back  pages  of 
Gardener’s  Weekly. 

(Mr  Taylor)  I am  not  rising  to  that  last 
point.  I honestly  cannot  give  an  answer  off 
my  own  bat  about  the  classification  and 
how  it  can  be  declassified  in  this  particular 
case.  Obviously  we  must  look  at  that  and 
see  what  can  be  provided  to  the  Committee. 
I just  do  not  know.  I would  not  be  able  to 
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say  yes,  of  course  it  could,  or  no,  it  could 
not. 

1087.  Have  you  seen  the  document 
yourself? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  indeed. 

1088.  You  are  not  in  a position  to  form 
a judgment  about  whether  or  not  it  still 
justifies  that  classification  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  No,  I do  not  think  I am 
properly  qualified  to  make  that  judgment. 

Mr  George 

1089.  Admiral,  in  earlier  evidence,  at 
question  334,  my  colleague  Mr  Mackenzie 
asked  Brian  Hanrahan  about  relations 
between  the  media  and  the  military  and 
Mr  Hanrahan  said,  “Yes,  we  had  a chat 
with  the  Admiral,  Admiral  Woodward, 
who  said  it  was  his  intention  to  try  and 
cause  as  much  confusion  to  the  enemy  as 
possible;  he  intended  to  keep  them  guessing 
about  what  he  intended,  where  he  intended 
to  do  it  and  what  means  he  intended  to 
deploy  and  if  there  was  any  way  in  which 
he  could  use  us  as  part  of  that  attempt  to 
confuse  the  enemy,  he  intended  to  do  so.” 
Now,  whilst  we  would  not  accept  every 
single  word  gentlemen  from  the  media  say 
or  print,  we  would  like  to  give  you  the 
opportunity  of  commenting  as  to  whether 
this  reflected  what  happened.  If  not,  per- 
haps you  could  give  some  indication  as  to 
what  was  said. 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  Yes, 
I am  quite  prepared  to  talk  about  that.  I 
could  not  on  oath  swear  that  I distinctly 
remember  every  word  of  the  conversation. 
I remember  the  occasion.  Mr  Hanrahan, 
for  whom  I have  a lot  of  regard,  was 
definitely  there  and  I think  Mr  Nicholson 
was  too,  and  possibly  one  or  two  others. 
I suspect  Captain  Middleton  may  have  been 
there  as  well.  As  I remember  it,  I probably 
said  words  to  the  effect  that  all  is  fair  in  love 
and  war  and  a military  man  for  military 
reasons  should  be  prepared  to  use  misinfor- 
nation,  as  we  call  it,  but  I think  I probably 
qualified  it  by  saying,  perhaps  as  a result  of 
conversation  with  Mr  Hanrahan  and  Mr 
Nicholson,  that  I quite  recognised  this 
might  be  politically  unacceptable.  What 
I suspect  has  been  missed  out  of  the  state- 
ment is  the  last  half  of  it. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

1090.  Admiral,  you  no  doubt  read  the 


evidence  given  to  the  Select  Committee  so 
far,  did  you? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I have 
once. 

1091.  You  will  see  there  was  certain 
criticism  of  senior  officers.  Could  I ask 
you  were  you  satisfied  with  the  behaviour 
of  the  media  and  journalists  on  board  the 
Task  Force  both  collectively  and  individu- 
ally? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  The 
ones  I saw,  yes.  Occasionally  we  all  make 
mistakes.  There  were  things  that  were  not 
done  quite  the  way  I could  wish.  Some 
performed  more  the  way  I would  have 
hoped  than  others,  but  I am  not  criticising 
them,  I do  not  think.  Naturally  some  were 
personal  and  moderately  unacceptable,  but 
that  is  a part  of  life. 

1092.  There  was  some  specific  criticism 
in  the  press  that  a certain  person  released 
the  name  of  the  “Conqueror”,  which  I 
gather  caused  you  quite  a lot  of  perturba- 
tion. Could  you  remark  on  that? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I do 
not  know  whether  you  are  speaking  about 
when  I believe  it  was  Mr  Michael  Nichol- 
son who  was  reported  as  doing  that.  I 
believe  it  is  true  but  I do  not  know. 

1093.  Could  I ask  the  General  the  same 
question?  Were  you  satisfied  with  the 
collective  and  individual  behaviour  of 
journalists  once  ashore  and  in  your  com- 
mand? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore) 
Generally  speaking,  certainly.  I think  my 
brigades  formed  a very  high  regard  for 
many  of  the  journalists  and  for  the  amount 
of  effort  they  put  into  training  with  our 
men  on  the  way  down  and  to  marching 
across  the  Falkland  Islands  with  them. 
There  were  again  obviously  some  incidents 
which  disturbed  one,  sometimes  through 
ignorance  and  sometimes  perhaps  we  felt, 
or  occasionally  people  may  have  felt,  with 
less  consideration  for  what  mattered  to  us 
as  people  on  the  ground  than  we  might  have 
hoped  for,  and  the  viewpoint  on  that,  of 
course,  varied.  But  generally  speaking,  yes, 
I was  more  than  happy  with  my  relation- 
ship with  members  of  the  press. 

1094.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Royal 
Marines  and  Army  understood  their  re- 
lationship with  PR  rather  better  than  the 
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Navy.  I am  not  asking  whether  that  is  true 
or  not,  but  I am  asking  about  a specific 
instance  and  why  the  press  were  excluded 
on  the  final  briefing  for  the  assault  on 
Stanley  and,  indeed,  the  media  did  not 
appear  in  Stanley  to  film  the  surrender. 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore ) I can- 
not answer  the  one  about  the  particular 
incident  of  the  briefing,  because  it  was 
not  in  my  headquarters  that  that  incident 
occurred.  As  to  the  filming  of  the  surrender, 

I can  answer  it.  It  was  my  personal  and 
specific  decision.  I arrived  in  Stanley  at 
the  building  which  had  been  selected  by 
the  people  I had  sent  in  advance  of  me  to 
obtain  a surrender  from  General  Menendez. 

I was  asked  whether  I was  prepared  to  have 
the  negotiation  filmed,  and  I said  “No. 
My  reasoning  was,  and  remains,  that  1 was 
concerned  only  with  one  thing,  and  that  was 
obtaining  a surrender.  I felt  if  there  was 
half  of  a tenth  of  a per  cent,  chance  that 
having  the  thing  filmed  might  put  Menendez 
off  surrendering,  and  I did  not  know  him, 
it  would  be  a risk  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  me  to  take,  and  on  those  grounds  I said 
“No”. 

Chairman 

1095.  We  were  told  this  morning  that 
while  it  was  understood  that  there  were 
difficulties  in  filming,  attempts  were  made 
to  take  photographs  at  some  stage  at  the 
signing  at  least,  and  that  when  the  docu- 
ment had  been  signed,  there  was  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  General  back  for  a photograph. 
Would  it  not  have  been  possible  to  do 
something  at  that  stage  ? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore ) I did 
not  know  that  attempts  were  made.  I was 
not  aware  of  that.  It  might  have  been 
possible,  but  I did  not  know  that  attempts 
were  made  to  bring  him  back. 

1096.  We  were  told  this  morning  that  a 
number  of  messages  had  been  sent  in 
through  senior  officers,  who  were  at  the 
negotiations,  but  you  never  received  them? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore ) I do 
not  recall  receiving  any  further  ones.  My 
mind  may  not  have  been  concentrating  en- 
tirely on  those  things.  I was  feeling  fairly 
elated.  I was  concerned  in  fact  to  get  into 
Stanley  and  see  the  people,  the  population, 
and  I moved  from  that  building  fairly  soon, 
fairly  rapidly,  after  General  Menendez  had 
left.  A photograph  was  taken  of  me  holding 


the  surrender  document,  and  I then  left  the 
building.  I do  not  remember  but  I do  not 
mean  that  that  means  I was  not  asked.  I 
just  do  not  recall  it. 

1097.  I think  Mr  Helm  was  on  the  site 
at  the  time  with  the  photographers,  and  he 
told  the  Committee  this  morning  that 
several  attempts  were  made  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  occasion. 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore ) If  he 
said  that  several  attempts  were  made,  I 
expect  he  is  right,  but  I do  not  remember 
them. 

Mr  Patten 

1098.  Admiral,  had  you  had  any  deal- 
ings with  the  press  before  you  took  com- 
mand of  the  Task  Force? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  Yes, 
but  not  on  this  scale,  or  such  an  important 
occasion,  if  you  like,  no.  They  do  not 
happen  very  often,  I am  happy  to  say. 

1099.  But  had  you  on  any  exercises  on 
which  you  had  taken  part  had  to  deal  with 
a press  component,  as  it  were? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward ) Not 
at  my  level.  On  the  diplomatic  front  a bit, 
but  not  on  such  a pressing  occasion. 

1100.  And  who.  Admiral,  was  your 
principal  PR  adviser? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  Well, 
initially  it  was  the  Deputy  PRO  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  then  from 
Ascension  onwards  it  was  Mr  Graeme 
Hammond. 

1101.  Were  you  happy  with  the  seniority 
of  those  who  were  doing  PR  work  with  the 
Task  Force? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward ) I am 
not  sure  that  seniority  is  the  right  word. 

1102.  Experience? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  Ex- 
perience I prefer,  and  then  of  course  I am 
not  sure  whether  I was  happy  or  not, 
because  I do  not  really  know  what  is 
available.  I am  a great  believer  in  setting  a 
thief  to  catch  a thief.  I am  not  sure  whether 
Mr  Hammond  was  a thief  in  press  affairs. 

1103.  I think  I know  what  you  mean. 
(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  Do 

you  know  what  1 mean?  Good.  I know 
what  I mean.  I was. quite  pleased  with  Mr 
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Hammond.  He  seemed  to  keep  me  quite 
well  informed.  I heard  what  Mr  Hanrahan 
and  Mr  Nicholson  were  taling  about  and 
what  their  worries  were.  He  seemed  to  be 
producing  the  answer  but  you  have  to  re- 
member he  was  stuck  in  one  ship  very 
largely.  It  is  difficult  to  move  around  as,  of 
course,  the  press  men  found. 

1004.  General,  had  you  had  any  deal- 
ings with  press  men  before? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore) 
Quite  a lot. 

1105.  Where  had  you  had  them? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  First 

of  all  as  a commanding  officer  in  Northern 
Ireland,  and  subsequently  at  various  times 
both  when  commanding  Third  Commando 
Brigade  and  in  the  past  as  Major  General 
Royal  Marines  Commando  Forces,  when 
I dealt  with  both  our  press  and  foreign 
press  on  NATO  exercises,  and  on  NATO 
deployments. 

1106.  Who  was  your  PR  adviser  once 
the  campaign  on  the  Falklands  themselves 
started? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I had 
Mr  Martin  Helm  with  me,  and  I also  had 
Captain  David  Nichols,  who  was  my  own 
press  officer.  If  I might  anticipate  the  next 
question,  I do  not  think  seniority  as  such, 
rather  like  Admiral  Woodward  said,  is 
what  matters.  What  matters  is  whether  the 
man  is  suitable  for  the  job.  I think  that 
Captain  Nichols  was  extremely  suitable 
and  I believe  the  press  would  tell  you  so 
themselves. 

1107.  They  have  indeed.  Do  I gather 
from  your  remark  that  you  think  that  it  is 
better  to  have  rather  more  serving  officers 
in  those  sort  of  roles  than  civilians  ? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I 
think  it  will  vary  and  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumstances. You  have  got  to  take  each 
incident  according  to  their  own  lights. 
I think  that  Captain  Nichols  was  un- 
doubtedly able  from  his  own  experiences 
as  a Royal  Marine  officer,  and  his  own 
experience  of  having  handled  press  matters 
before  to  be  of  considerable  assistance  to 
them.  I think  that  your  calculation  on  who 
you  put  into  any  of  these  appointments 
should  be  based  around  background 
experience  and  his  was  ideal  for  it.  That 


is  why  he  was  good  at  the  job. 

1108.  One  last  point,  just  coming  back 
to  the  surrender,  did  it  actually  occur  to 
you,  I must  say  it  does  not  seem  awfully 
important  to  me,  that  it  mattered  a tinkers 
whether  there  was  a cameraman  in  the  room 
when  General  Menendez  was  surrendering  ? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  Only 
in  so  far  as  it  might  put  him  off— not 
otherwise. 

Mr  Marshall 

1109.  Can  I follow  up  General  Moore 
on  the  point  you  have  just  been  making. 
Did  you  issue  any  instructions  to  the  Army 
and  the  Royal  Marines  for  conduct  in  rela- 
tion to  the  press  after  landing  and  if  so, 
could  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  they 
were? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I did 
not  issue  any  after  the  landing  had  taken 
place.  Instructions  were  issued  from  the 
Fleet  headquarters  and  you  have  heard 
about  that  already.  These  went  to  my 
people  as  well. 

1110.  They  were  subject  to  the  same 
classified  guidelines,  as  it  were? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore) 
Basically,  yes. 

1111.  Thank  you  very  much.  May  I turn 
to  Admiral  Woodward:  there  have  been 
complaints  that  there  were  differences  in 
the  treatment  of  journalists  between  ship 
and  ship.  How  do  you  respond  to  that? 
Can  you  give  any  views  as  to  why  that 
should  have  been? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I 
think  if  you  ask  any  journalist  or  serving 
officer  to  describe  what  they  see,  they  will 
come  up  with  different  answers.  You  are 
talking  about  people.  They  are  all  different. 
I am  not  a bit  surprised  there  is  uneven 
behaviour.  It  depends  on  so  many  things. 
I do  not  really  need  to  go  on  about  it  for 
half  an  hour.  There  is  a tremendous  number 
of  variables  which  go  to  make  uneven 
behaviour.  In  some  cases,  people  felt 
more  strongly  than  others,  I suppose. 

1112.  Would  you  suggest  that  part  of 
this  was  logistics  and  the  particular  vessels 
in  which  people  happened  to  be  quartered, 
or  not? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward ) I am 
trying  to  get  a bit  deeper  into  it  but  it  is 
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difficult  because  it  is  a very  complex  prob- 
lem, as  I am  sure  you  realise.  Shipboard 
life  is  necessarily  confined  by  the  walls  of 
the  ship,  the  hull,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
people  to  move  around,  so  several  of  the 
press  found  themselves  stuck  so  to  speak  in 
one  place  and  did  not  much  care  for  that, 
because  they  like  to  move  around  and  per- 
haps did  not  realise  what  they  were  letting 
themselves  into.  We  are  a bit  more  accus- 
tomed to  that.  There  is  also  the  time  scale. 
Some  people  complained  about  one  thing, 
because  they  were  not  3,000  miles  further 
on,  or  further  back,  or  wherever  it  was 
they  wanted  to  be.  There  is  a real  problem 
there  as  well.  On  top  of  that,  as  I say,  some 
people  find  it  very  difficult  to  work  with  the 
press,  absolutely  naturally,  and  because 
that  is  the  way  they  feel  about  it,  or  they 
have  not  been  trained,  or  they  found  the 
situations  stressful  anyway.  Need  I say 
more? 

1113.  Finally,  would  you  say  that  the 
ability  of  members  of  the  media  to  cope  in 
these  various  situations  varied  in  any  kind 
of  marked  manner  ? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I am 
sure  the  individual  quality  of  the  press 
itself  varied  as  did  their  interests  and  the 
sort  of  subjects  they  addressed  and  the  way 
they  addressed  them.  That  is  another 
contributor. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

1114.  Just  following  that  up,  there  was  a 
story  told  to  us  that  the  journalists  who 
went  ashore  after  the  assault  with  the 
Marines,  and  the  Army,  were  looked  after, 
kitted  up,  and  got  on  very  well,  but  the 
men  who  stayed  at  sea  with  the  Fleet  were 
virtually  neglected;  not  allowed  to  go 
ashore,  were  not  given  any  kit  and  were 
really  rather  unhappy.  Is  there  any  truth  in 
that,  could  you  say,  and  would  you  like  to 
comment,  if  so  ? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I 
think  “remained  at  sea  with  the  Fleet”  is 
what  you  are  talking  about,  or  rather 
“remained  on  board  the  ships  who  were 
inshore”.  In  other  words,  they  stayed  with 
the  amphibious  group  rather  than  the 
battle  group.  I think  it  is  a question  for  the 
General.  I can  breathe  a sigh  of  relief. 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I 
think  there  was  early  on,  and  I would  not 
be  sure  about  this,  I am  really  giving  you 


hearsay  at  the  moment,  a feeling,  after  the 
landing,  that  the  journalists  who  had  been 
down  with  the  military  embarked  in  the 
amphibious  and  merchant  vessels  that  the 
military  forces  were  travelling  in,  had  done 
a lot  of  training  with  them  and  had  been 
at  their  briefings  and  were  ready  to  go  ashore 
with  them.  They  had  not  had  anything  to 
report  at  that  time.  I believe  there  was  a 
feeling  that  they  felt  that  it  was  their  turn 
and  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  and  get 
their  bit  of  coverage,  whereas  the  other 
people  who  had  been  reporting  on  what 
had  been  going  on  at  sea,  had  had  their 
share  for  the  moment  and  the  other  chaps 
should  have  a go.  I think  that  occurred 
quite  early  on.  There  were  a number  of 
incidents  when  members  of  the  press 
managed  to  get  a share  and  see  what  was 
going  on,  sometimes  without  the  agreement 
of  commanders  and  sometimes  in  fact 
without  the  right  kit.  The  lack  of  kit  was,  of 
course,  partly  because  we  were  short  of  it 
for  ourselves.  We  were  very  short  for  our 
own  people. 

(Mr  Taylor)  Could  I perhaps  add  some- 
thing to  that?  There  was  a London  dimen- 
sion to  this  particular  series  of  complaints. 
There  was  a great  deal  of  pressure  for  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  to  prevail  upon  the 
operational  commanders  locally  to  accept 
more  press  ashore.  The  press  who  had  been 
in  HMS  “Invincible”  and  were  transferred 
to  other  ships  were  not  trained,  were  not 
equipped,  were  not  familiarised,  and  we 
refused  in  London  to  issue  instructions 
that  they  should  be  put  ashore.  We  felt  that 
that  was  a matter  for  the  operational  com- 
manders on  the  spot  to  judge  the  moment 
when  it  was  right.  The  other  dimension  1 
think  on  this  is  that  the  press  who  were  not 
able  to  go  ashore  with  the  others  at  San 
Carlos  had  up  to  that  point  been  sending 
thousands  of  words  a day  for  almost  ever,' 
day  they  had  been  afloat.  I think  it  is 
necessary  to  see  a balance  between  the 
complaints  and  in  fact  the  geographical  and 
safety  reasons  on  the  ground  and  the  vast 
volume  of  material  which  they  had  already 
transmitted  up  to  that  point. 

Mr  Conlan 

1115.  One  gets  the  impression  that  right 
from  the  outset,  right  from  the  beginning, 
when  the  Task  Force  left,  the  members  of 
the  Press  Corps  were  complaining,  and 
expressing  dissatisfaction  about  their  con- 
ditions. I do  not  know  whether  they  were 
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expecting  too  much  in  the  circumstances,  or 
what,  but  from  the  evidence  that  has  been 
getting  to  us,  we  get  the  impression  that  the 
grumbling  started  from  the  outset;  it  was 
the  conditions  in  which  they  had  to  live, 
it  was  the  food,  the  clothing,  it  was  later 
the  lack  of  opportunities  for  getting  their 
copies  away,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  Were 
you  able  to  develop  any  machinery  whereby 
the  press  corps  collectively  could  express 
the  terms  of  their  dissatisfaction? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I 
was  fairly  well  aware  of  them.  Let  Captain 
Black  talk  about  it  perhaps. 

(Captain  Black)  May  I quote  from  an 
article  by  Mr  Parry  who  was  in  “Invincible” 
and  wrote  from  the  ship  at  the  time.  “One 
of  the  first  questions  the  captain  of  HMS 
“Invincible”  asked  the  five  newspapermen 
aboard  his  ship  as  she  sailed  out  of  British 
waters  towards  a distant  war  in  the  South 
Atlantic  was:  “How  can  I help  you  in  your 
work?’  This,  from  a man  concerned  with 
the  huge  responsibilities  of  command,  was 
a much-appreciated  gesture.  But  it  also  set 
the  tone  for  the  unique  relationship  we 
correspondents  enjoy  with  the  rest  of  the 
ship’s  company.”  It  continues  for  25 
column  inches  in  that  vein.  I do  not  think 
their  dissatisfaction  was  as  general  as  you 
are  suggesting.  We  are  different  animals. 
Both  sides  were  relatively  untrained.  The 
journalists  were  untrained  for  fighting  a 
war  from  a warship.  The  naval  officers 
were  untrained  for  fighting  a war  with 
journalists  hugger-mugger  with  them.  It 
was  a new  experience.  We  both  had  quite  a 
lot  to  learn.  We  tried  quite  hard  and  Mr 
Parry  for  one  seems  to  accept  that  we 
brought  it  off.  He  did  at  the  time. 

1116.  Yes ; I read  the  particular  article  to 
which  you  refer  and  I wondered  how 
typical  that  was. 

(Captain  Black)  I am  afraid  I can  only 
speak  of  the  relationship  as  I saw  it.  As  I 
say,  one  of  the  correspondents  concerned, 
Mr  Parry,  has  commented  in  this  vein.  I 
thought  his  article,  if  I may  say  so,  rep- 
resented virtually  my  view  without  altera- 
tion of  a word.  Now  there  were  of  course 
four  others  who  were  four  different  people, 
different  newspapers,  different  style,  one  of 
them  here  with  us  this  afternoon.  They  may 
have  had  some  slightly  different  views. 
There  is  no  doubt  there  were  some  rough 
edges  and  there  was  a lot  to  be  learned.  I 


think  we  must  be  quite  clear  in  our  minds 
that  there  was  a lot  to  be  learned  on  both 
sides. 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward) 
Would  you  like  to  hear  from  Captain 
Middleton  who  was  on  a different  ship? 
You  do  have  to  look  at  every  ship  because 
we  all  agree  treatment  had  to  be  different  by 
the  nature  of  the  thing. 

1117.  May  I just  again  refer  to  Mr 
Parry?  As  I say,  I read  the  article  he  wrote 
and  I must  say  I was  impressed  with  the 
article  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  written, 
but  when  he  gave  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mittee he  tended  to  give  an  entirely 
different  impression.  Can  you  give  us  any 
explanation  for  that  ? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  You 
have  a problem  there,  sir,  because  if  you 
like  I have  the  same  problem.  You  spoke  to 
the  people  you  had  on  board  and  they  gave 
you  to  understand  that  they  were  very 
pleased  and  happy  with  what  had  passed 
between  you  and  yet  from  what  I hear  and 
sometimes  read  in  the  evidence  their  view 
has  changed  since  they  came  home,  and  if 
they  cannot  state  a complaint  at  the  time 
there  is  not  much  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
do  about  it.  But  I do  not  think  that  is 
general  and  that  is  rather  lifting  me  off  the 
ground.  I heard  complaints  from  the  team 
on  ‘Hermes’  of  this  and  that;  we  did  what 
we  felt  we  could  about  it.  For  instance,  in 
April  we  were  approaching  the  problem. 
We  did  not  know  whether  there  was  going 
to  be  a war.  We  were  sensibly  advised 
against  speculating  into  that.  That  can 
interfere  with  the  forward  planning,  what 
is  going  on  at  home,  have  all  sorts  of 
repercussions,  but  of  course  they  would 
encourage  you  to  speculate,  naturally.  So 
you  have  conflicts  of  interest  and  if  that  is  a 
complaint  from  the  press  that  we  tried  not 
to  speculate,  it  would  be  a matter  of  com- 
plaint. I should  think,  from  this  House  if 
we  had  speculated. 

Mr  Patten 

1118.  They  were  a pretty  cheerful  bunch 
of  chaps  ? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I 
personally  found  them  a very  pleasant  and 
brave  group  of  people. 

1119.  Was  Captain  Middleton  going  to 
say  something  just  now  to  add  to  what 
Captain  Black  had  said? 

(Captain  Middleton)  I must  say  that  I 
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experienced  something  very  similar,  that  1 
had  no  complaints  other  than  one  basic 
complaint,  which  was  an  understandable 
one  and  which  I had  a certain  amount  of 
sympathy  with,  which  I will  come  to  later. 
But  in  my  case  I have  about  three  letters 
which  I will  make  available  here  if  they 
are  required  and  I will  take  out  the  social 
padding  and  read  them:  “Instead  perhaps  I 
could  use  this  letter  to  thank  you  and  every- 
one on  ‘Hermes’  for  their  help  and  hos- 
pitality during  the  campaign”— more  social 
. . . once  again  many  thanks 
especially  to  those  who  spared  their  time  or 
their  company” — that  is  from  the  BBC. 
There  is  another  also  from  the  BBC:  “We 
joined  your  ship  on  5th  April  to  cover  the 
South  Atlantic  Task  Force  operations.  Our 
thanks  go  to  you,  your  officers  and  the 
ships’s  company  for  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  extended  to  us”  and  then  there  is 
a congratulatory  note  on  the  end. 

1120.  Have  you  got  one  from  ITN? 

(Captain  Middleton ) Yes,  I have  one  here. 
“Michael  Nicholson  and  all  of  us  at  ITN 
will  never  forget  ‘Hermes’  for  the  part”— 
(laughter)— “she  played  in  the  Falklands 
war  and  I would  like  to  thank  the  crew  for 
their  assistance  during  the  conflict.”  On 
that  particular  note  I would  like  to  say  that 
I have  not  seen  Michael  Nicholson  since  the 
1st  May,  which  was  the  day  that  hostilities 
broke  out,  and  yet  in  his  diary  on  the  13th 
May  he  says  that  I was  openly  hostile.  In 
order  to  be  hostile  you  need  to  face  up  to 
someone.  The  reason  I never  saw  him  again 
was  because  I had  made  known  to  him  my 
displeasure  over  the  ‘Belgrano’  affair.  I had 
received  a signal  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  (Fleet)  which  said  that  I was  respon- 
sible for  clearing  the  information  that  he 
released  from  the  ship  and  that  I had  al- 
lowed him  to  release  the  name  of  the  ‘Con- 
queror’ in  the  ‘Belgrano’  incident.  In  point 
of  fact  Michael  Nicholson  was  not  in  the 
ship  at  the  time  because  on  the  1st  May  he 
went  across  to  RFA  ‘Olmeda’  to  use  the 
Marisat  satellite  and  he  was  in  ‘Olmeda’ 
when  the  ‘Belgrano’  incident  happened.  He 
got  the  name  of  the  ‘Conqueror’  from  his 
editor  in  London.  One  of  the  officers  I sent 
to  help  them  find  their  way  about  actually 
told  me  that  this  was  where  he  got  the  in- 
formation from  and  that  it  was  admitted 
and  he  was  very  contrite  about  it.  I never 
saw  him  again  after  that  incident. 


1121.  It  must  have  been  extremely  dis- 
concerting for  you  chaps  down  there  at  the 
sharp  end  to  be  in  a situation  where  you  had 
to  be  extremely  careful  about  the  infor- 
mation that  was  imparted  to  the  members 
of  the  press  corps  and  then  to  find  that  the 
very  information  that  you  felt  for  good 
operational  reasons  had  to  be  withheld  was 
being  released  in  London. 

(Captain  Middleton)  On  that  particular 
score  they  have  been  saying,  and  once  again 
it  is  in  someone’s  evidence,  that  I gave  no 
briefing.  I had  the  three  teams  into  my 
cabin  and  I went  through  it  with  them, 
explained  their  responsibilities  and  ex- 
plained that  in  an  aircraft  carrier  it  was 
virtually  impossible  to  screen  them  from 
important  information,  information  that 
they  should  not  know.  You  will  know  that 
in  such  close,  confined  quarters  it  is  im- 
possible to  restrict  the  flow  of  information, 

I made  sure  that  they  were  signatories  to 
the  Official  Secrets  Act  and  then  explained 
to  them  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them 
not  to  release  any  classified  information 
and  they  were  very  carefully  briefed  on  the 
information  that  they  could  release  and 
what  they  could  not  release  and  one  of  the 
things  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  release 
was  the  names  of  ships  and  that  was  made 
clear  to  them  on  many  occasions.  So  really 
there  was  no  worry  about  watching  them. 
Having  explained  to  them  that  they  were 
under  the  Official  Secrets  Act  they  were 
told  they  could  talk  to  whomsoever  they 
wished,  go  wherever  they  liked  and  do  what 
they  liked,  which  they  did,  and  indeed 
I believe  you  will  find  Mr  Brian  Hanrahan 
for  example  in  his  evidence  says  that  he 
was  very  often  on  the  bridge.  Indeed,  he 
always  came  up  to  the  bridge  when  the  ship 
went  to  action  stations  because  he  was  able 
to  find  out  what  was  going  on  by  so  doing 
and  he  was  there  almost  every  day. 

Mr  Marshall 

1122.  May  I ask  a question  to  both 
Captain  Black  and  Captain  Middleton.  It 
has  been  suggested,  as  you  know,  that 
what  was  being  said  over  the  pipes  was 
curtailed  because  this  might  be  used  in  some 
adverse  way  by  correspondents.  What 
would  you  say  to  that? 

(Captain  Middleton)  Not  so.  We  had  two 
main  pipes  a day,  one  in  the  morning  by 
the  operations  officer  which  detailed  every- 
thing that  had  happened  overnight,  and 
what  was  expected  to  happen  during  the 
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day,  and  similarly  in  the  evening  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  ship  summed  up  what 
had  happened  during  the  day  and  what  he 
expected  to  happen  during  the  night. 
Superimposed  on  those  regular  briefings 
to  the  ship’s  company  whenever  the  ship 
went  to  action  stations,  or  there  had  been 
any  action  at  all,  a running  commentary 
was  given  to  the  ship’s  company  by  the 
executive  officer.  It  was  part  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities and  at  no  time  did  we  hold 
back  on  information  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  press.  We  did  on  occasions  hold  back 
on  information  because  we  did  not  want 
the  ship’s  company  to  know  it. 

1123.  Captain  Black? 

(Captain  Black)  I had  1,005  people  on 
board  at  times,  of  whom  five  were  journa- 
lists, and  I had  a responsibility  to  those 
thousand  as  well  as  the  five  and  it  was 
incumbent  upon  me  to  keep  them  very 
fully  informed  in  a very  stressful  situation 
and  I sought  so  to  do.  On  occasion  some 
of  that  information  was  entirely  suitable, 
so  I judged,  for  the  ratings  in  the  ship,  but 
less  suitable  for  the  fireside  in  Surrey,  and 
I sought  to  ensure  that  the  press  on  board 
were  aware  of  that  and  these  very  few 
briefings  were  conducted  off  limits.  How- 
ever, the  briefings  notwithstanding  went 
ahead.  I have  been  distressed — I was  dis- 
tressed at  the  time — to  find  one  of  those 
particular  briefings  being  taped,  and  I have 
been  distressed  by  two  events  since  I came 
back  where  information  in  one  case,  which 
today  is  above  secret  classification,  was 
released  by  one  of  this  number  after  he 
returned  to  this  country.  Otherwise  there 
was  no  restriction  on  the  flow  and  I saw 
no  difficulties  with  it. 

Chairman 

1124.  What  action  have  you  taken  about 
that? 

(Captain  Black)  To  report  it  this  after- 
noon. There  are  two  pieces  of  information. 
One  of  them  I read  two  days  ago  for  the 
first  time.  The  other  one  was  in  a newspaper 
article  a month  or  so  ago. 

Mr  Patten 

1125.  Could  we  know  what  they  are  ? 

(Captain  Black)  I am  afraid  because  it  is 

above  the  secret  level  I believe  I am  not 
able  to  disclose  it. 


1126.  Could  you  tell  us  which  papers? 
Because  it  is  secret  even  those  papers  we 
cannot  know? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  You 
give  something  away  if  you  tell  somebody 
it  is  secret.  That  is  the  trouble.  It  is  fairly 
irritating;  I am  sorry. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1127.  Admiral,  I am  sure  all  of  us  in 
this  Committee  fully  appreciate  the  sense 
of  your  early  remarks  that  the  treatment  of 
individual  journalists  depended  on  indi- 
vidual people  under  your  command.  I am 
sure  also  that  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  appreciate  the  constraints 
imposed  by  the  fog  of  war.  But  if  I could  just 
bring  you  back  to  the  question  of  Mr  Parry, 
Mr  Parry  was  not  alone.  He  was,  he  says, 
with  Alfred  Mcllroy  of  the  Telegraph, 
Tony  Snow  of  the  Sun,  Mick  Seamark  of 
the  Star  and  John  Witherow  of  the  Times, 
not  when  he  got  back  here  but  when  he  left 
your  good  care  on  “Invincible”.  He  says, 
if  I may  quote  him  in  a series  of  replies  to 
questions  from  the  Chairman:  “When  you 
landed  eventually  who  were  you  with?  By 
myself  in  that  we  were  supposed  to  be 
waiting  to  be  attached  to  5 Brigade." 

I am  obliged  to  edit  this,  if  you  will  forgive 
me,  as  I go  along.  . . we  had  been  put 
from  ‘Invincible’  on  to  an  ammunition 
ship  called  ‘Resource’  which  stayed  in 
San  Carlos  Bay  under  bomb  attack  for 
four  days.  We  managed  to  get  off  that  and 
on  shore  where  we  stayed  overnight.  . . . 
we  were  sent  back  again  when  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  ashore  found  us. . . . What  were 
you  actually  doing?  How  long  were  you 
ashore?  We  were  just  ashore  a day  and  a 
night  in  fact.  Just  on  your  own?  Yes.  . . . 
Did  somebody  just  say,  ‘Well,  go  ashore’  ? 
No,  sir,  I think  the  whole  point  was  that 
four  days  on  a fully  laden  ammunition  ship 
under  air  attack  almost  by  the  hour  is 
enough  to  prompt  you  into  a good  idea  of 
where  you  should  be  and  where  you  should 
not  be.  . . . Why  on  earth  do  you  think 
they  put  you  on  to  an  ammunition  ship? 
I have  no  "idea.  I would  like  not  to  read  too 
much  into  that.  . . . How  did  you  get 
ashore?  By  helicopter.  The  helicopter  just 
took  you  off  and  dropped  you  on.  the  beach 
and  said  ‘See  you  tomorrow’?  Not  exactly. 
They  just  drop  you  at  a place  where  they 
think  the  brigade  headquarters  is.  And  they 
were  not  there?  No.”  As  I repeat  what  I 
said  at  the  beginning,  obviously  mistakes 
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can  happen,  but  what  I am  interested  in 
knowing  is,  who  decided  what  happened  to 
the  Mr  Parrys  and  Mr  Witherows  and  so 
on  of  this  world  on  a day  to  day  basis? 
Presumably  you  were  too  busy.  Who 
decided?  , 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I cer- 
tainly did  not.  It  sounds  as  though  I should 
have. 

1128.  Was  it  individual  minders  at  a 
much  lower  level?  Somebody  was  deciding 
what  happened. 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  1 am 
told  by  my  colleagues  that  Mr  Helm  de- 
cided. 

1129.  In  that  particular  case? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  As  a 
generality  he  decided. 

1130.  It  could  have  been  anybody.  Who 
in  particular  was  taking  the  decisions  as  to 
which  individual  journalists  went  where, 
who  had  the  opportunities  to  be  with  such 
and  such  a detachment  and  another  de- 
tachment, be  at  the  front  for  one  operation 
and  not  for  another?  Who  made  these 
decisions? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  As 
far  as  the  people  who  went  in  the  ships  at 
the  beginning,  that  was  decided  here.  As 

far  as  the  units  later 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  Mr 
Helm  was  handling  that  and  then  there  was 
a PR  officer  in  my  headquarters  and  a PR 
officer  in  each  of  the  brigade  headquarters. 
They  will  have  then  dealt  with  special 
allocations  but  things  will  have  varied 
enormously  as  the  operations  developed 
and  so  on.  Brigadier  Wilson  had  an  officer 
to  handle  the  press  in  his  headquarters  and 
Brigadier  Thomson  had  another. 

1131.  Would  complaints  have  come  to 
you  or  would  they  have  come  from  the 
journalists  direct  or  would  they  come  to 
you  from  Mr  Helm? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  They 
did  not,  as  I recall,  come  to  me. 

1132.  Not  even  through  Mr  Helm? 
(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I do 

not  remember  him  bringing  complaints 
from  journalists. 

1133.  Did  it  get  to  the  Brigadier? 


(Brigadier  Wilson)  No,  I had  no  com- 
plaints that  I recall. 

1134.  As  far  as  the  senior  Army  Officer 
was  concerned,  all  the  pressmen  in  the 
Falklands,  ashore,  were  perfectly  content. 

Is  that  the  evidence  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  The  difficulty  here  is  that 
individual  officers  who  were  involved  on 
the  spot  are  not  here  this  afternoon  and  it 
characterises  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
had  all  the  way  through,  of  trying  to 
establish  precisely  what  happened  in  a 
particular  incident.  I was  myself  consulted 
by  telephone  from  the  Royal  Fleet  Auxil- 
iary in  which  the  press  were  for  a time,  as  I 
said  earlier  this  afternoon,  to  try  and  agree 
to  put  pressure  on;  those  who  were  in  San 
Carlos  Water  were  saying,  “We  cannot  take 
any  more  press  ashore.”  I do  not  know  now 
who  precisely  ashore  in  the  Falklands  was 
saying,  “No,  we  cannot  take  those  chaps.” 
Clearly,  it  was  none  of  the  senior  officers  we 
have  here  this  afternoon. 

1135.  I am  obliged  for  that.  All  I am 
trying  to  establish  is — and  it  seems  to  be 
fairly  clear  but  I am  offering  the  other  wit- 
nesses a chance  to  contest  it  in  case  I have 
misunderstood — as  far  as  they  were  aware, 
there  were  no  representations  made  to  them 
that  the  journalists  ashore  on  the  Falklands 
were  unhappy  with  their  lot.  That  is  as  I 
understood  the  evidence  of  the  Brigadier 
and  the  General. 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I do 
not  recall- that  occurring.  There  may  have 
been  individual,  minor  cases  and  they  may 
have  been  mentioned  to  me  but  I do  not 
remember  any  general  trend  of  feeling  that 
journalists  felt  that  they  were  not  being 
properly  handled.  I remember  cases  when, 
for  instance,  people  asked  me  if  I would 
talk  to  them  and  usually  I did;  it  is  my 
habit,  but  I did  not  always  because  I was 
sometimes  busy  and  had  more  important 
things  to  get  on  with. 

1136.  This  is  no  reflection  upon  your 
conduct  of  events. 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  No, 
but  what  I am  saying  is  that  I do  not  recall 
any  general  complaint  from  any  group 
being  brought  to  my  attention. 

1137.  Could  I bring  you  down  to  a 
specific  we  touched  on  earlier  this  after- 
noon ? How  many  British  officers  were  in 
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the  room  with  you  when  the  surrender 
document  was  negotiated? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore ) Three. 

1138.  How  many  going  in  and  out? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore ) Cor- 
rection: it  was  four  with  me.  I am  sorry; 
there  was  an  additional  one  who  was  inter- 
preting. I do  not  recall  people  coming  in  and 
out. 

Dr  Gilbert:  We  are  told  that  messages 
were  sent  in  and  out.  We  have  had  evidence 
to  that  effect  this  morning. 

Mr  Patten:  Via  the  interpreter,  we  were 
told. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1139.  And  other  officers.  I thought  that 
was  the  evidence  but  I do  not  have  it  in 
front  of  me. 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I do 
not  remember.  Maybe  they  did  behind  me, 
but  I do  not  remember.  As  far  as  the 
business  of  messages  about  wishing  to  take 
photographs,  I had  sent  them  before  we 
went  in  there. 

1140.  Indeed.  The  Committee  is  in  some 
difficulty  at  the  moment  because  it  seems  to 
me,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  we  have 
taken  today,  that  there  is  only  one  of  two 
explanations;  there  may  have  been  others 
that  have  occurred  to  more  fertile  minds 
than  mine  but  either  somebody  was  in  there 
receiving  messages  and  not  passing  them  to 
you  or  else  the  Committee  has  been  wrongly 
advised  today  that  messages  were  sent  in. 

I am  not  questioning  your  judgement  as  to 
what  you  did  with  the  messages  but  you 
are  saying  you  clearly  did  not  receive 
any? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore) 
Other  than  the  one  original  one,  I do  not 
remember  receiving  any. 

1141.  Would  it  have  affected  your 
judgement  of  receipt  of  messages  of  that 
sort  had  it  come  from  somebody  more 
senior  than  Mr.  Helm  ? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  A 
hypothetical  question. 

1142.  It  is  quite  an  important  one, 
actually. 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I 
really  do  not  know,  without  having 
actually  to  face  the  situation,  but  I would 


not  have  thought  so. 

1143.  Some  of  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  to  the  Committee  in  the  past — 
and  this  is  no  criticism  whatsoever  of  Mr 
Helm — is  that  somebody  more  senior  than 
him  should  have  been  sent  out  with  the 
Task  Force  who  would  have  carried  more 
weight  on  the  information  side  and  might 
possibly  have  been  able  to  influence  you  or 
at  least  make  sure  that  his  representations 
got  through  to  you  and  were  considered  at 
the  highest  level.  Would  you  care  to  com- 
ment on  that  as  a summary  of  evidence  we 
have  received  already  ? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I 
suspect  it  was  Mr  Helm  himself  who  asked 
me  the  question  when  I said  no.  I cannot 
guarantee  that  because  I do  not  recall  any 
detail  but  I suspect  it  was  him,  so  I do  not 
think  it  would  have  made  any  difference, 
presumably,  therefore,  to  getting  through. 
Equally,  whether  I would  have  given  it 
more  consideration  is  not  so  much  a matter 
again  of  the  seniority  of  the  person  as  to  his 
persuasiveness  or  any  relationship  which 
he  and  I had  established  over  the  preceding 
weeks. 

1144.  Access  is  often  a function  of 
seniority  as  much  of  persuasiveness,  is  it 
not,  in  the  Army  ? 

(Major  General  Sit  Jeremy  Moore)  You 
might  say  that  in  general  terms;  I do  not 
think  so  in  this  particular  case. 

1145.  Could  I ask  Mr  Taylor  if  he  would 
like  to  comment? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  in  my  experience, 
access  to  senior  officers  in  the  services  by 
the  civilian  is  not  a measure  of  rank.  While 
I have  only  recently  returned  to  the  Ministry 
of  Defence,  I have  served  in  command 
overseas  and  worked  with  and  for  the  ser- 
vices previously  for  a number  of  years  and 
I do  not  think  the  degree  of  cooperation 
which  the  professional  public  relations 
staff  get  from  senior  officers  has  anything 
whatsoever  in  the  general  sense  to  do  with 
one’s  rank.  1 think  it  is  building  up  a rep- 
port,  convincing  one's  military  colleagues 
that  advice  is  sound  and  that  you  have  a 
different  dimension  as  a civilian  to  con- 
tribute. That  does  not,  in  my  experience, 
in  my  judgement,  rely  on  how  many  stripes 
one  has.  I would  argue  that  it  is  a great 
advantage  for  the  civilian  not  to  have  a 
particularly  easily  identifiable  rank  because 
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it  enables  you  to  go  straight  to  the  top  in  a 
way  that  the  uniformed  officer  can  some- 
times not  find  so  easy. 

1146.  It  did  not  seem  to  help  Mr  Helm 
on  this  occasion  to  get  to  the  top,  but  that 
is  another  matter. 

(Mr  Taylor)  That  is  obviously  some- 
thing that  you  will  and  I think  should 
pursue  with  Mr  Helm  because  his  evidence 
was  very  clear  this  morning  that  he  had 
passed  in  a number  of  messages.  I think 
that  however  senior  the  man  on  the  spot 
and  whether  he  was  a civilian  or  uniformed, 
certainly  if  I had  been  there  I would  not 
have  dreamed  of  going  crashing  in  on  the 
General  when  he  is  conducting  and  nego- 
tiating a ceasefire  and  surrender.  What 
might  subsequently  have  been  done  after  it 
was  all  over  is  another  matter  but  I would 
not  have  expected  myself,  even  a senior 
public  relations  man  to  be  sitting  there 
actually  at  that  point  unless  the  General 
had  said,  “I  would  like  you  to  come  in.”  If 
in  the  General’s  judgement  it  might  have 
prejudiced  the  actual  negotiation,  I would 
not  have  considered  it  worth  arguing  about. 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward ) 
Absolutely,  and  I would  support  that  right 
through.  If  there  was  the  least  smidgin  of 
risk  with  that  negotiation,  that  it  could  go 
astray  because  somebody  wanted  to  pop 
lightbulbs  and  take  pictures,  I would  not 
have  had  it.  We  were  in  a very  poor  way  by 
14  June:  he  was  down  to  six  rounds  per  gun 
that  night;  I had  had  three  frigates  badly 
situated  in  terms  of  capability;  we  were 
running  out  of  steam.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  risking  anything  during  the  ne- 
gotiation. It  was  critically  important  to  get 
it  right  and  for  the  package  not  to  go  wrong 
in  any  way  whatsoever.  I feel  rather  strongly 
about  that. 


1147.  I do  not  think  a single  Member  of 
the  Committee  would  dissent  from  a word 
of  that  but  we  are  trying  to  get  at  the 
economics  of  what  went  on  down  there  and 
whether  or  not  the  press  side,  which  we  are 
here  to  discuss,  could  get  the  views  of  the 
senior  officers  there  through  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  spokesman  who  was  supposed  to 
be  down  there  as  their  minder.  We  are  not 
questioning  the  judgement  as  to  whether 
they  were  admitted  to  certain  incidents  or 
not;  it  is  clearly  a matter  for  you. 


(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  The 
General  was  asked  before  and  he  said  no 
and  perhaps  therefore  the  messages  did  not 
get  through  to  him  because  someone  was 
saying,  “The  General  has  said  no,  please 
do  not  go  on  about  it;  he  is  rather  busy.” 
This  is  quite  likely  because  we  know  the 
press  are,  quite  properly,  persistent. 

Dr.  Gilbert ; It  is  Mr  Helm  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr  Marshall:  And  an  official  photo- 
grapher. We  are  not  talking  about  press 
photographers;  it  was  an  official  photo- 
grapher waiting  in  the  next  room. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1148.  Could  I ask  Mr  Taylor  how  many 
service  officers  were  in  the  Falklands  on 
press  relations  work? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Full-time  public  relations 
officers  serving  were  only  two. 

1149.  In  the  Falklands  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  In  the  Falklands.  A Lieut- 
enant Colonel  and  two  Marine  Captains,  so 
a total  of  three.  I am  sorry,  yes:  two  Royal 
Marine  Captains,  one  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
Army,  though  of  course  all  units  now  have 
been  trained,  for  a number  of  years,  in  the 
duties  of  a unit  press  officer.  There  were 
three  full-time,  serving  public  relations 
officers  in  uniform. 

1150.  You  will  be  aware  that  there  has 
been  a lot  of  criticism  from  the  press  of  the 
role  of  the  civilian  minders.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I suspect  a lot  of  it  is  unfair  and 
represents  sour  grapes  on  the  part  of  the 
press  rather  than  any  comments  on  the 
part  of  the  people  responsible  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  my  personal  view.  What  I 
would  like  to  hear  your  view  on — and  then 
afterwards  the  General’s — is  whether  you 
feel  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight  that  things 
might  have  been  better  arranged  if  the 
proportion  of  military  men  involved  in  this 
work  to  civilian  men  involved  in  this  work 
down  in  the  Falklands  was  changed,  to  have 
more  military  men  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Obviously  it  is  something 
that  I have  thought  about  because  of  the 
strength  of  feeling  that  seems  to  have  been 
expressed  by  reporters  about  the  dif- 
ference in  treatment  between  the  service 
public  relations  officer  and  the  civilian. 
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Even  with  hindsight,  I do  not  think 
actually  it  is  really  addressing  the  right 
question  because  the  two  jobs  done  by  the 
civilians  and  the  serving  officers  were  by 
and  large  quite  different,  and  usually  are. 
The  civilian  public  relations  office  was  not 
having  to  brief  on  what  was  going  on 
in  the  course  of  a particular  operation 
or  what  might  be  happening  tomorrow. 
He  was  also  having  to  keep  an  eye  on  back 
home  on  what  was  going  on,  what  in- 
structions were  coming  to  him  direct.  He 
was  having  to  keep  an  eye  on  political  issues 
as  well  as  military  and  many — indeed  all  I 
think  eventually — of  the  civilian  public 
relations  officers  were  arranging  for  trans- 
mission of  copy  and  transport  of  cor- 
respondence in  a way  that,  for  a large  part 
of  the  time,  their  military  colleagues  did 
not  have  to  do.  There  are  two  totally 
different  jobs  and,  rather  like  the  Admiral 
and  others  who  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact  that  all  people  are  different,  it  comes 
down  both  to  civilians  and  the  serving 
officers,  to  where  you  have  the  right 
attitude  and  training  capability  and  it  does 
not  matter  very  much,  I think,  whether  one 
is  in  uniform  or  plain  clothes,  though  the 
civilian  I would  expect  actually  to  come  in 
for  rather  more  criticism  than  those  in 
uniform  because  I think  this  is  something 
which  is  symptomatic  of  a relationship  of 
all  the  public  relations  officers  representing 
arms  of  Government ; the  press  tend  to  see  a 
civilian  as  a much  more  restrictive  barrier 
and  a serving  officer  as  much  more  the 
helpful  builder  of  the  bridge.  I think  both 
statements  actually  are  true.  The  civilian  has 
always  got  to  have  different  dimensions  in 
his  mind.  He  sees  himself,  I think,  much 
more  as  there  representing  a political  as 
well  as  a military  view.  The  serving  officer 
quite  rightly,  in  a PR  job  has  a narrower 
area  to  look  after.  I can  only  say  in  my 
experience  I have  always  heard  far  more 
criticism  of  civilian  public  relations  officers 
than  I have  of  serving  public  relations 
officers.  Having  worked  with  both  sets  over 
a number  of  years,  I know  much  of  the 
criticism  is  unfair. 

Chairman 

1151.  Just  while  we  are  on  this  point, 
could  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  did  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  refer  back  to  the  com- 
manders before  releasing  the  information  in 
London  about  the  unexploded  bombs  on 


some  of  your  vessels  ? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  My 
memory  is  very  shaky  on  this.  I honestly  do 
not  remember  it  being  referred  back,  so  the 
answer  is  that  we  probably  were  not.  I have 
no  record  of  it. 

1152.  Mr  Taylor,  have  you  any  ideas  on 
this  point  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Not  off  the  top  of  my  head, 
no. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1153.  Were  you  concerned  at  these 
reports,  Admiral? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I 
naturally  would  have  preferred  no  mention 
of  unexploded  bombs  in  or  near  any  of  our 
ships,  or  forces  of  any  kind.  So  to  that 
extent  I would  be  concerned  at  any  such 
release  on  the  grounds  of  military  security. 

1 1 54.  Did  you  make  representations  after 
the  first  of  these  occurrences  was  reported? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  Well, 
you  probably  know  the  military  as  well  as 
I do,  Sir.  We  tend  not  to  complain  quite  so 
much,  I hope,  after  the  event.  There  is 
plenty  else  to  be  getting  on  with.  Once  it 
had  been  done  I may  well  have,  though  I 
do  not  remember,  got  on  to  the  satellite 
communications  system  and  spoken  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  at  the  Fleet  Headquarters 
and  said  “I  wonder  if  you  can  put  a clamp 
on  unexploded  bomb  releases”.  I do  not 
remember  that  I did.  I could  well  have. 

(Captain  Middleton)  I remember  clearly, 
the  Admiral  and  I did  discuss  this  at  great 
length.  Our  concern  centred  round  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  want  the  Argentinians  to 
know  the  bombs  were  not  going  off,  we 
wanted  them  to  continue  not  exploding  and 
the  Admiral  spoke  to  the  Fleet  Head- 
quarters on  the  secure  voice  radio  and  made 
these  representations  which  I believe  were 
then  passed  up  the  line. 

Chairman 

1155.  After  the  announcement  had  been 
made? 

(Captain  Middleton)  After  the  first 
announcement  had  been  made.  There  was 
more  than  one  announcement.  I heard  one 
on  the  radio,  on  the  news. 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  Yes, 
I think  Captain  Middleton  remembers  this 
better  than  I do  because  I think  it  was  he 
who  alerted  me  to  the  problem  and  my 
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job  was  then  to  go  back  to  the  top  and  say 
“Hey,  watch  it!”  . 

(Mr  Taylor ) It  was  at  that  point,  ot 
course,  that  we  became  involved  and  briefed 
correspondents  and  editors  on  the  need  to 
avoid  further  references. 

Mr  Mates 

1156.  By  which  time  it  was  a bit  late. 

(Mr  Taylor)  By  which  time  the  first  story 

had  been  used. 

1157.  Who  had  cleared  the  first  story? 

(Mr  Taylor)  From  memory  I do  not 

recall.  I would  have  to  look  back  to  find 
out. 

1158.  I would  be  very  grateful  if  you 
could  answer  that  question  on  the  9th 
November.  I think  it  is  a clear  part  of  the 
chain.  Just  one  more  thing  about  the 
control  and  command  on  the  ground:  I 
know  we  are  speaking  with  hindsight.  Dr 
Gilbert  put  a question  which  Mr  Taylor 
answered  but  neither  the  General  nor  the 
Admiral  did.  As  far  as  I remember  public 
relations  is  a general  staff  function,  yet 
it  seems  there  was  nobody  in  any  head- 
quarters who  had  this  sole  responsibility 
for  the  control  of,  first  of  all,  PR  policy  and, 
secondly,  the  actual  people,  be  they  the 
minders  or  be  they  the  civilian  press  who 
had  landed  and  were  sculling  around  the 
islands.  With  hindsight  would  you  want  to 
do  that  differently,  knowing  the  discontent 
that  has  come  about,  if  there  were  another 
occasion? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I do 
not  think  there  would  be  a full-time  job 
for  a member  of  the  staff  to  do  nothing 
else  which  I may  have  misinterpreted 
what  you  were  suggesting. 

1 159.  Not  to  do  nothing  else  but  to  take 
a grip  of  the  whole  problem. 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  The 
officers  ? But  we  did  have  an  officer  in  each 
headquarters  who  was  responsible  for  that, 
Captain  Nichols  in  mine.  Brigadier  Wilson 
had  an  army  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
Brigadier  Thompson  had  a Royal  Marine 
captain.  Indeed,  that  is  perhaps  an  example 
of  my  view  that  really  the  rank  is  not  very 
important,  what  matters  is  whether  the 
man  is  suitable  for  that  particular  job  and 
I do  not  think  that  the  variation  in  rank 
really  made  any  difference. 


1160.  Supposing  you  had  one  of  the 
directors  of  public  relations  sent  down  to 
do  this  job  for  you,  would  you  not  have 
heaved  a sigh  of  relief  and  let  him  get  on 
with  it? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  Would 
it  not  have  been  lovely ! 

1161.  But  would  it  be  helpful  ? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I 

think  it  might,  yes. 

1162.  Someone  who  has  professional 
experience  to  take  completely  the  PR  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  commanders  ? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I 
think  I might  say  after  the  fighting  was 
over  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
(Army)  came  down  to  the  Falklands  and  I 
did  greet  him  by  saying  that  he  was  the 
most  welcome  guest  I had  yet  seen. 

1163.  I now  want  to  turn  to  censorship, 
a knotty  problem.  Perhaps  I could  ask 
you,  Admiral,  what  personal  part  you 
played  in  any  censorship  of  information 
that  you  thought  was  undesirable  to  be 
sent  back.  Obviously  it  would  only  have 
been  in  the  most  sensitive  areas,  but  did 
you  play  any  part  personally  yourself? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I re- 
member being  asked  to  clear  a despatch 
at  3 o’clock  one  morning  at  the  end  of  a 
rather  long  day  and  not  being  terribly 
pleased,  particularly  as  the  new  day  started 
quarter  of  an  hour  later.  So  I did  play  some 
part  but  not  much.  I was  a bit  busy.  That 
said,  censorship  at  the  front  end  of  the 
line  is  a very  difficult  thing  for  us  to  do 
effectively.  We  can  watch  local  military 
security  and  keep  a strong  eye  on  that,  but 
I do  not  think  there  is  any  way  in  which  we 
can  cope  with  political  sensitivities  back 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  nor,  of  course, 
were  we  getting  the  instant  feedback  that 
you  probably  were  on  how  this  was  being 
seen  internationally  because  we  were  not 
getting  daily  newspapers  though  we  were 
hearing  radio  broadcasts.  So  there  is  no 
way  we  could  do  the  complete  censorship— 
if  that  is  the  word — job.  We  did  keep  an 
open  eye  as  best  we  could  on  local  military 
security  type  of  censorship. 

1164.  Of  which  the  unexploded  bombs 
was  one? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  Ot 
which  the  unexploded  bombs  was  one, 
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if  you  like,  but  again  we  had  trouble.  I am 
not  going  to  worry  too  much  about  the 
incidents  we  heard  mentioned  in  the  evid- 
ence so  far.  I think  they  were  fairly  isolated, 
people  slipping  unconsciously — I do  not 
think  they  were  deliberate  transgressions 
of  the  rules.  Most  people  knew.  I think 
they  were  probably  mistakes  but  you  could 
not  control  the  conversations  on  the 
MARISAT,  the  maritime  satellite  com- 
munication system,  which  most  ships  had. 

1165.  Would  you  for  the  future  like  to 
be  able  to  put  to  the  back  of  your  mind  any 
problem  of  news  of  a militarily  sensitive 
nature  getting  back?  Would  you  like  to 
have  some  means  of  being  able  to  exercise 
an  overall  control — I am  not  talking  about 
political  or  international  control — of  the 
military  security  point? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I 
think  in  deciding  what  is  to  be  released  to 
whomsoever  you  are  talking  about,  be  it 
ships’  companies,  your  own  country,  the 
opposition,  the  opposition’s  ships’  com- 
panies, you  are  into  a whole  host  of  con- 
flicting factors.  There  is  no  way  the  local 
commander  can  make  a valid  and  correct 
decision  on  all  those  counts.  You  are  going 
to  have  to  assemble  it  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  with  the  right  staff  and  right 
people  in  some  kind  of  organisation  which  is 
going  to  deal  with  conflicts  of  interest, 
and  it  is  no  good  having  only  one  interest 
represented. 

1166.  But  on  the  contrary,  General 
Moore  had  one  special  example  where  it 
was  crucial  in  his  view  to  hold  back  in- 
formation. This  was  over  the  attack  on 
Bluff  Cove.  Would  you  like  to  tell  us  your 
end  of  that  story  ? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore ) My 
concern,  of  course,  was  that  I did  not  wish 
the  enemy  garrison,  and  particularly  its 
commander,  to  know  what  he  had  achieved. 
My  initial  reaction  to  that  was  that  that 
attack  had  had  a severe  effect  on  one  of  my 
battalions  and  that  was  clearly  going  to 
affect  our  ability  to  carry  out  the  next 
phase  of  the  battle  and  in  particular 
Brigadier  Wilson’s  part  of  it,  because  it 
was  one  of  his  battalions.  We  were,^  in  fact, 
able  to  recover  that  to  a very  considerable 
extent  by  flying  two  companies  forward 
from  the  beachhead  area  from  the  com- 
mando we  had  left  behind,  putting  them 


under  command  of  the  Welsh  Guards.  As 
events  turned  out  we  were  able  to  continue 
with  the  battle  much  more  quickly  after 
the  incident  than  I had  at  first  feared,  but 
of  course  these  things  are  always  a develop- 
ing situation  and  you  are  not  sure  which 
way  it  is  going  to  go  initially.  But  my  initial 
reaction  was  to  prevent  him — the  enemy- 
drawing  comfort  from  that  and  being  able 
to  deduce  actual  facts  and  the  actual  effect 
it  would  have  on  my  ability  to  conduct 
operations  against  him. 

1167.  Is  it  right  to  say  you  felt  it  im- 
portant enough  that  you  had  to  intervene 
personally  to  prevent  the  number  of 
casualties  sustained  by  the  Welsh  Guards 
being  made  known? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  Yes. 

I spoke  to  the  Fleet  Headquarters  myself. 

1168.  That  advice  was  accepted? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore) 

Basically,  yes. 

Mr  George 

1169.  General,  if  one  of  the  objectives  of 
controlling  information  is  to  boost  morale 
at  home  as  well  as  the  morale  of  one’s 
troops  and  a second  objective  is  to  do  the 
antethesis  to  one’s  opponents,  do  you 
think  we  succeeded  or  failed? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  On 
the  whole  I think  we  succeeded.  I think  that 
our  morale  both  there  and  at  home,  from 
all  that  reached  us  in  terms  of  the  letters 
and  things  we  received,  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  quite  remarkably  high  right 
through.  I think  the  enemy’s  morale  was 
waning  throughout,  certainly  in  the 
Falklands  where  they  knew  what  was 
going  on,  perhaps  less  so  initially  in 
Argentina  where  they  did  not. 

1170.  Do  you  think  that  Radio  Atlantico 
del  Sur  contributed  to  the  diminution  of 
the  morale  of  the  Argentinians?  Mr  Taylor 
was  very  swift  in  denying  any  responsibility 
for  that  radio  station.  I am  surprised. 
Would  you  like  to  comment?  Were  you 
aware  of  the  operation  of  the  day-to-day 
running  of  that  radio  and  could  you  form 
an  opionion  as  to  whether  it  was  under- 
mining morale  and  making  your  task 
easier? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I am 
afraid  I could  not  form  an  opinion.  I was 
aware  that  it  existed  but  not  much  more. 
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I did  not  get  a feel  for  whether  it  did  have 
an  effect  on  the  enemy  troops’  morale.  It 
is  not  really  part  of  this  problem  but  we 
had  great  difficulties  in  undertaking  m 
depth  interrogation,  if  that  is  the  right 
word — questioning  perhaps  I should  say— 
of  surrendered  Argentinians  after  the 
campaign  and,  of  course,  we  were  inevitably 
more  interested  in  military  information 
than  other  information.  That  tended  to 
lead  us  to  do  most  of  our  talking  to  the 
officers  and  their  morale  would  have  been 
very  much  less  affected  than  their  men  s. 
So  I am  afraid  I am  not  really  able  to 
answer  your  question,  I am  sorry. 

1171.  Sorry  to  come  back  again  to  the 
camera,  but  as  you  know  the  camera  can 
be  just  as  important  a weapon  as  a missile 
in  a war.  You  gave  reasons  as  to  why  some 
media  people  were  kept  on  board.  I recall 
evidence  again  by  Mr  Hanrahan  that  a 
BBC  camera  crew  was  kept  on  board  for 
ten  days  after  the  landing.  Could  you 
apply  your  criteria,  that  you  gave  earlier, 
as  to  why  the  media  should  not  always  be 
allowed  ashore,  and  put  it  up  against  the 
actual  instance  of  that  BBC  camera  crew  ? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I 
think  that  BBC  camera  crew— I was  not 
involved  in  decisions  on  them,  that  I recall 
at  the  time — was  one  of  the  ones  that  had 
not  been  training  with  our  men  on  the  way 
down,  and  with  its  heavy  equipment  and 
so  on,  moving  about  in  the  mountains, 
would  probably  have  been  a liability  to 
itself  and  a liability  to  my  men  to  look 
after  them.  We  probably  did  not  have  the 
kit  to  give  it  and  therefore  it  would  have 
had  problems  over  surviving  the  climate 
and  so  on,  but  I am  not  being  authoritative 
on  that,  because  I do  not  recall  being 
involved  in  that  particular  incident. 

1172.  But  taking  the  ultimate  criterion 
to  judge  the  military,  if  they  are  successful 
(in  that  case  we  were)  and  with  the  benefit 
of  hindsight,  do  you  think  you  should  have 
had  a greater  sensitivity  towards  the  media? 
Not  just  for  the  liberal  reason  of  dis- 
seminating information  but  as  an  adjunct 
of  your  own  military  ventures  ? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I do 
not  think  probably  any  more  than  maybe 
the  media  should  have  been  more  sensitive 
to  my  requirements  as  well,  which  could 
be  equally  well  argued,  I think. 


(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  1 
think  there  are  obviously  organisational 
ways  of  doing  things,  and  things  we  could 
have  got  belter.  It  is  a learning  process. 

I certainly  would  not  be  much  use  down  a 
coal  mine  on  Day  One,  so  we  all  have 
problems.  I think  out  of  organisation  there 
would  come  better  relations.  They  are 
mostly  problems  of  ignorance  I think  on 
both  sides. 

1173.  The  last  question,  stretching  our 
terms  of  reference  slightly,  again,  talking 
about  photography — battlefield  air  photo- 
graphy— is,  were  we  really  deceived  about 
the  damage  to  Port  Stanley  airport?  Did 
the  photographic  reconnaissance  not  tell 
you  how  slight  the  damage  in  fact  was  ? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  That 
was  not  really  my  business  to  be  concerned 
with,  whether  the  enemy  were  using  Port 
Stanley  airport  or  not.  I was  aware  that  the 
enemy  was  using  Port  Stanley  airport  as 
things  developed,  because  my  men  told  me 
they  saw  the  aeroplanes  using  it.  I do  not 
recall  being  deceived  or  feeling  that  I was 
deceived  about  Port  Stanley  or  the  damage 
there.  The  Argentinians  certainly  made 
attempts  to  deceive  us  and  to  make  us 
think  that  there  was  more  damage  than 
there  was,  and  when  the  fighting  was  over, 
we  found  they  had  made  two  imitation 
large  holes  in  the  runway,  in  order  to  fool 
our  photography  and  things.  Whether  it 
did  or  not  I do  not  know.  I was  simply 
conscious  that  the  runway  was  not  in  full 
use  but  was  in  partial  use. 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I am 
afraid  I do  not  actually  see  what  it  has  got 
to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand.  Undoubtedly 
they  took  deceptive  measures 

1174.  Photography? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  This 
would  not  be  press  photography — this  is 
service  photography. 

Chairman 

1175.  But,  Sir  John,  we  are  also  looking 
at  the  problem  of  misinformation. 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I can 
clear  that  one  up.  There  is  no  part  of 
misinformation  involved  in  this.  The 
difficulties  of  photographic  reconnaissance 
over  Port  Stanley  were  considerable.  There 
was  a major  attack  on  1st  May.  The  first 
decent  photograph  we  got,  and  Captain 
Middleton  I hope  will  support  me,  was  on 
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the  16th  May.  This  was  for  a variety  of 
reasons.  Either  there  was  low  cloud  over 
Port  Stanley  or  fog  or  we  could  not  take 
off  or  whatever. 

(Captain  Middleton)  There  was  a photo- 
graph between  the  one  on  the  16th  May 
and  after  the  attack  was  carried  out.  There 
was  no  misinformation.  We  were  firmly 
under  the  impression  that  the  airfield  had 
been  denied  to  the  enemy.  We  had  to  wait 
two  or  three  days  to  get  underneath  the 
cloud  to  get  a decent  photograph  of  it. 
That  photograph  showed  first  of  all  the 
crater  made  by  the  Vulcan  and  three 
shallow  craters  and  they  were  assessed  as 
three  shallow  craters  by  the  photographic 
interpreter  on  board.  They  actually  went 
right  down  the  middle  of  the  runway  and 
slightly  across  it  which  in  our  opinion  was 
denying  the  enemy  the  use  of  that  airfield. 
It  was  then,  as  the  Admiral  says,  a long 
period  before  we  got  the  opportunity  of 
re-taking  photographs  because  of  the  low 
cloud  over  the  airfield,  by  which  time 
whatever  shallow  craters  were  there  had 
either  been  repaired  or  did  not  exist  in  the 
first  place,  because  that  second  photograph 
showed  that  they  were  not  there  any  more. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

1176.  I would  like  to  ask  two  rather 
broad  questions.  You  will  now  know  that 
there  have  been  complaints  by  the  media 
since  your  return  to  this  country.  In  return 
it  seems  to  me  you  are  being  very  kind. 
Have  you  any  serious  criticisms  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  press  or  media  during  the 
campaign? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  Of 
course  there  are  criticisms,  and  they  are 
minor,  and  we  can  sort  them  out.  Our 
overall  criticism  of  how  things  went  really 
reduces  to  how  long  should  it  take  to  get 
the  whole  thing  sorted  out.  We  had  not 
got  it  right  at  the  beginning  and  that  we 
had  not  is  quite  clear,  and  I would  say  that 
in  the  6 weeks  of  hot  war  that  was  going 
on,  we  were  just  about  getting  it  right  at 
the  end.  I think  that  is  quite  quick  work. 

1177.  Could  I put  this  in  a slightly 
different  way.  Your  job,  as  two  force 
commanders,  was  to  win  the  war.  We  all 
know  you  did  that  brilliantly.  The  PR  has 
not  been  quite  so  brilliant.  What  lessons 
would  we  have  learnt  from  this  campaign 
for  the  future?  What  were  the  major 


lessons  either  of  you  think  we  should  have 
learnt  on  the  PR  side? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I 
would  say,  Sir,  that  we  need  to  be  better 
organised.  The  press  perhaps  need  to  be 
rather  more  aware  of  our  problems,  which 
means  perhaps  they  should  spend  more 
time  with  us  than  they  do  when  perhaps 
it  is  not  so  exciting  or  interesting  for  them. 

I believe  that  if  you  are  into  the  censorship 
part  of  that  scene,  organisation  is  part  of 
that,  and  it  is  quite  clear  you  have  got  to 
have  a centralised  organisation  back  at 
base  in  the  UK.  That  is  as  short  as  I can 
make  it. 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  First 
of  all  I would  agree  with  all  the  things 
that  Admiral  Woodward  has  said.  I think 
one  of  the  things  that  distressed  me  was 
really  nothing  to  do  in  many  ways  with 
events  actually  down  south,  and  did  not 
involve  reporters  who  were  with  us.  There 
were  incidents,  and  a number  of  them, 
both  before  I left  this  country  and  sub- 
sequently, in  which  I believe  that  articles 
were  written  in  some  of  the  press  which 
could  have  no  effect  whatsoever  except  to 
cause  distress.  I believe  that  sort  of 
behaviour  is  highly  irresponsible  and  I find 
it  extremely  upsetting  where  it  affected  my 
men.  If  I may  give  an  instance,  to  show 
you  what  I am  talking  about,  there  was  a 
case  some  time  ago,  and  I am  not  talking 
about  just  recently,  when  one  of  the  papers 
— I cannot  remember  which  it  was-— 
published  a list  of  6 people  who  had  been 
put  in  for  Victoria  Crosses,  they  said.  This 
can  achieve  absolutely  nothing  except 
distress  for  the  families  and  relatives  of 
those  men,  if  they  do  not.  I think  that  sort 
of  behaviour  is  disgraceful  and  should  be 
curtailed.  As  to  the  reporters  we  used,  as 
I said  earlier,  generally  speaking  I was  most 
satisfied  with  their  approach,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ones  who  started  with  us  and 
stayed  with  us,  because  they  spent  more 
time  with  us,  they  trained  with  our  men 
on  the  way  south  and  they  understood,  I 
think,  generally  speaking.  Some  of  them 
made  mistakes,  and  I remember  at  least 
one  incident  of  one  of  them  making  a 
mistake.  It  was  a genuine  mistake,  I think, 
but  it  was  a serious  one.  He  received  a fairly 
imperial  rocket  from  one  of  my  brigadiers 
and  he  was  extremely  contrite  about  it,  but 
I think  it  was  a genuine  mistake,  even 
though  an  irresponsible  one. 
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1178.  And  lessons  for  the  future? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I 
think  as  the  Admiral  has  said,  and  I would 
agree  with  him,  we  must  whilst  we  would 
like  to  have  a channel  open  for  making 
our  comments,  and  I did,  as  has  already 
been  discussed,  on  particular  incidents, 
work  the  censorship  centrally.  I do  accept 
that  a senior  staff  officer  who  is  dealing 
with  affairs  might  have  been  a great  help. 
Generally  speaking,  we  must  in  peace  time 
prepare  ourselves  to  handle  press  matters 
and  I have  done  quite  a lot  of  it,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  and  I think  that  was  a 
great  help  to  me,  but  I believe  also  that  the 
press  who  are  going  to  report  the  wars 
ought  to  equally  prepare  themselves  to  do 

*(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward) 
Would  you  like  to  hear  the  two  captains, 
because  they  both  have  comments  to  make. 

(Captain  Middleton)  If  I may,  I would 
like  to  make  one  point.  Rather  like  General 
Moore’s,  it  is  more  associated  with  the 
press  back  in  the  United  Kingdom  than 
the  press  that  we  had  with  us.  There  was 
a film  on  television  which  I would  describe 
as  an  instructional  film  in  air  combat  on 
how  to  shoot  down  a Sea  Harrier  with  a 
Mirage,  where  the  press  interviewed  a 
retired  RAF  officer  who  had  actually  been 
in  mock  combat  with  a French  Mirage  and 
he  was  able  to  give  tips  on  television  as 
to  where  the  Mirage  had  the  edge  and 
where  the  Sea  Harrier  had  the  edge. 
Regrettably  the  Argentinians  got  the  film 
three  weeks  earlier  than  us,  because  there 
was  a delay  in  the  system,  but  that  is  the 
sort  of  thing  with  which  we  in  the  ships 
got  most  distressed.  There  were  also  specu- 
lative interviews  with  superannuated  retired 
gentlemen  who  on  occasions  nearly  got  it 
right,  which  if  they  did  would  have  been 
very  sad,  but  it  did  actually  give  the  Argen- 
tinians food  for  thought. 


Mr  Patten 

1179.  What  do  you  mean  by  “the 
Argentinians  got  the  film  three  weeks  before 
you  did”?  Was  it  shown  on  Argentinian 
television? 

(Captain  Middleton)  Presumably  it  was 
available  to  them  if  they  videoed  it  in  this 
country  and  flew  it  straight  to  the  Argentine 
— infinitely  quicker  than  it  would  get  to  us 
by  flying  it  to  Ascension  and  then  by  sea 
to  the  battle  group  off  the  Falklands. 


(Captain  Black)  I have  mentioned  earlier 
that  most  of  the  press  concerned,  I think, 
in  the  naval  part  of  it  were  untrained  for 
the  specific  task.  Some  of  them  had  atten- 
ded wars  before,  Mr  Parry  being  a good 
example,  but  I think  none  of  them  in  a 
naval  environment,  and  there  are  special 
circumstances  associated  with  sea  warfare 
which  of  course  have  to  be  learned  just  as 
we  have  a lot  to  learn  about  the  press.  I 
believe  therefore,  for  the  future,  we  want 
to  get  more  closely  associated  more  often 
in  the  hope  that  we  should  learn  from  each 
other.  I think  in  particular  the  question  of 
constraints  and  priorities  was  one  which 
was  often  found  difficult  by  them.  I would 
like  to  highlight  an  aspect  of  those  con- 
straints and  priorities  as  they  affected  me. 
On  the  way  down  our  communications  were 
sorely  tested  and  we  were  under  a form  of 
control  called  “Minimise”.  I will  just  read 
a little  bit  about  it.  “In  an  emergency, 
actual  or  simulated,  when  it  is  apparent 
that  communication  capacity  will  be  or  is 
severely  overloaded,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  reduce  drastically  message  and  telephone 
traffic  to  ensure  prompt  handling  and 
transmission  of  vital  messages.”  Through- 
out this  entire  operation,  from  departure 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  I think,  until 
the  surrender,  we  were  under  that  restric- 
tion. On  a particular  day,  I had  a number 
of  priority  signals,  and  I will  just  quote  a 
handful  of  them.  One  concerned  a spare 
part  for  an  electronic  warfare  piece  of 
equipment  (I  am  talking  about  the  19th 
April  now — quite  well  on  down  the  track) 
and  this  piece  of  equipment  was  a key 
piece  of  equipment  for  detecting  Argen- 
tinian aircraft  in  particular  but  warships 
as  well.  On  the  same  day  I needed  a spare 
part  for  one  of  my  two  missile  radars,  so 
the  signal  for  that  was  queueing  up  as  well. 
A third  signal,  of  about  the  same  priority, 
was  one  to  do  with  the  programming  of 
the  computer  for  identification  of  aircraft 
with  particular  reference  to  the  safety  of 
our  own  aircraft  when  returning  to  the 
Force.  Those  three,  as  I say,  were  part  of 
numbers  that  were  waiting  in  the  queue 
that  day.  Passing  out  of  the  ship  on  that 
day,  and  taking  30  per  cent,  of  my  out- 
going traffic,  as  they  did  every  day,  was 
the  copy — some  3,500  words.  On  the  day 
day  in  question,  this  was  going  out  and  j 
will  just  read,  if  I may,  part  of  one  man’s 
copy:  “The  page  3 girls  are  going  to  war. 
50  outsize  pin-up  pictures,  each  one  2 foot 
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by  6 inches,  were  airlifted  to  the  Task  Force 
and  are  now  on  their  way  to  the  Falkland 
Islands.  They  were  flown  into  Ascension 
Island,  4,000  miles  from  Britain,  and  then 
dropped  by  helicopter  on  to  the  ‘Invincible’. 
They  were  featured  on  a television  show 
on  the  ship’s  close  circuit  television  and 
then  distributed  so  that  there  is  at  least  one 
in  every  mess  in  the  ship.”  Then  there  are 
one  or  two  comments  about  them  by 
various  people  on  board.  Moving  on  later 
into  the  same  article:  “Skinhead  Ian  Walter 
Mitty  would  put  the  frighteners  on  anyone. 
With  his  close  shaved  head,  tattoo  covered 
body,  and  heavy  bovver  boots,  he  looks 
every  inch  what  he  is — a hard  man.  But 
Walter,  20,  from  Richmond,  Yorkshire, 
was  near  to  tears  yesterday  when  he  learnt 
that  his  dearest  wish  to  get  at  the  Argies 
with  his  bare  hands  had  been  denied.” 

Chairman 

1180.  Captain,  you  are  referring  to  a 
constituent  of  mine! 

(Captain  Black ) Chairman,  I apologise! 

I have  gone  on  a little  but  I wished  to  try 
and  draw  to  your  notice  the  type  of  conflict 
of  priorities  which  were  endlessly  before  a 
commanding  officer  when  faced  with  the 
transmission  of  an  immense  amount  of 
copy  and  on  occasion  because  of  the 
systems  involved  that  copy  had  to  be  re- 
transmitted. I have  one  example  with  me 
today  where  it  had  to  actually  go  through 
five  times,  primarily  for  technical  reasons 
with  which  I will  not  bore  you.  The  same 
type  of  priority  was  endlessly  before  us  in 
the  allocation  of  helicopters  to  take 
journalists  from  one  place  to  another. 
Naturally  we  tried,  we  tried  very  much,  to 
help  them,  but  every  time  a helicopter  went 
on  some  other  mission,  of  course,  it  was  not 
looking  for  submarines  and  we  have  seen 
recently  the  Argentines’  claim  that  they 
tried  to  torpedo  the  “Invincible”.  As  to 
suggestions  for  the  future,  I have  already 
mentioned  training  for  both  sides.  Secondly 
I would  suggest  that  some  form  of  monitor- 
ing of  the  press  should  go  on,  probably 
within  the  Ministry  of  Defence  in  the  same 
way  that  in  exercises  in  particular  but  also 
in  operations  we  monitor  signal  traffic  and 
then  periodically,  say  daily,  a report  is 
issued  of  what  an  enemy  listening  to  that 
traffic  might  have  heard.  I believe  there  is 
something  to  be  gained  by  having  a similar 
monitoring  team  examining  the  press  on  a 


regular  basis  and  making  a report  as  to 
what  they  have  got  out  of  it  to  see  what 
the  military  risks  are  that  are  involved. 
With  regard  to  copy,  I consider  that  it 
should  be  censored  for  the  immediate 
matter  at  the  front  line,  as  was  done,  but 
it  should  then  be  sent  instantly  to  London 
for  London  then  to  release  it  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Ministry  of  Defence  is  releasing 
the  information.  We  reached  a stage,  or 
indeed  we  were  in  a situation  most  of  the 
time,  where  information  could  not  be 
released  from  me  until  it  had  come  out  in 
London.  Naturally,  very  understandably, 
my  journalists  were  very  unhappy  with  this 
and  I was  very  conscious  of  their  concern 
and  represented  that  at  least  on  one 
occasion. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

1181.  Did  that  cause  all  the  delays?  We 
have  heard  about  the  delays  in  passing 
information  or  in  sending  information.  The 
double  checking : was  that  the  reason  ? 

(Captain  Black)  No,  I do  not  think  so. 
Following  a complaint  from  The  Times  in 
the  course  of  this  we  examined  the  delays 
on  a particular  amount  of  signal  traffic  and 
I might  quote  a couple  of  lines  from  our 
reply : “Delays  in  ‘Invincible’  are  minimal. 
Press  are  replying  to  say-so.”  That  was 
confirming  the  naval  view.  “Times  story 
referred  to  was  handed  in  on  12.  1100” — 
1100  on  the  12th  April,  I suppose.  “It  was 
cleared  by  the  Captain’s  Secretary  and 
released  by  the  Captain  while  at  action 
stations  at  12.1145  and  left  ship  by  a 
priority  signal  at  12.1322.  Latest  example 
Seawolf  downed  a force  at  12.1645.  Press 
briefed  while  at  action  stations  at  12.1700. 
Pooled  copy  handed  in  at  12.1730.  Left 
ship  by  immediate  signal  at  12.1805. 

Mr  Conlan 

1182.  General,  can  I refer  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  Parachute 
Regiment  at  Darwin  and  Goose  Green? 
There  has  been  some  controversy,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  about  the  transmissions  by 
the  BBC  Overseas  Service  in  connection 
with  those  operations.  How  do  you  feel 
about  those  transmissions  and  have  you 
any  views  on  the  source? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  My 
understanding  is  that  the  matter  was 
investigated  back  in  this  country  after  that 
incident  and  that  after  representations 
from  me  and  from  my  Commander  in  Chief 
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it  was  established  that  those  broadcasts 
were  the  result  of  speculation  about  what 
would  be  happening  stated  as  fact  and 
were  not  in  fact  due  to  any  report  front 
my  end  going  back;  indeed,  the  first  people 
who  told  me  that  they  were  very  upset 
about  these  were  reporters  with  us  at 
Goose  Green.  It  was  a matter,  as  my  under- 
standing is,  of  what  was  published  back  in 
this  country  as  a result  of  speculation. 

1183.  But  if  it  was  speculation  it  was 
fairly  accurate,  was  it  not  ? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  Yes. 

1184.  Did  it  cause  you  any  embarrass- 
ments from  a military  point  of  view?  I am 
not  speaking  personally.  I am  speaking 
militarily. 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  Some 
of  the  Argentinian  prisoners  did  say,  and 
whether  the  cause  was  what  we  might  fear 
or  not  I do  not  know,  but  they  did  say  that 
they  had  been  reinforced  in  Darwin/Goose 
Green  after  that  announcement.  I do  not 
know  and  I have  no  evidence  to  support  a 
contention  that  the  one  was  the  result  of 
the  other  but  the  timing  was  such  that 
certainly  many  of  my  people  thought  it  was. 

1185.  Do  you  believe  that  there  were 
some  reinforcements? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I 
know  there  were  reinforcements. 

1186.  Therewere? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  Oh, 
there  definitely  were. 

1187.  So  therefore  those  broadcasts  were 
positively  damaging? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I do 
not  know.  They  could  have  been.  I do  not 
know  whether  the  reinforcement  was 
actually  the  result  of  the  broadcast  or  not. 
I just  know  that  in  timing  it  certainly  took 
place  very  close  to  the  time  that  2 Para’s 
assault  on  Darwin/Goose  Green  took  place 
and  it  was  said  by  the  Argentinians  to  be 
after  they  had  heard  the  broadcast. 

1188.  Have  you  an  ideas  who  was 
responsible  for  the  speculation? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  None 
at  all.  I was  not  in  this  country  and  I 
simply  do  not  know. 


(Mr  Taylor)  Could  I add  to  what  the 
General  has  said  and  perhaps  in  part 
answer  in  a roundabout  way  your  ques- 
tion? I think  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
the  broadcast  and  any  broadcast  by  the 
BBC,  or  by  anybody  else,  followed  days 
of  speculation  and  indeed  one  national 
daily  newspaper  actually  splashed  two  days 
before  Goose  Green  was  captured  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  captured.  We  have  to  step 
back  a bit  and  remind  ourselves  that  at  the 
time  there  were  several  days  of  speculation 
and,  looking  at  the  map,  it  was  noted  that 
we  had  two  ways  in  which  forces  were 
likely  to  move  however,  promptly,  but 
every  newspaper  was  speculating,  not  with 
any  degree  of  assistance  or  formal  or 
informal  briefing  or  announcement  at  all. 
The  broadcast  has  been  mentioned,  but 
just  as  much  might  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  way  of  newspaper  articles  and  tele- 
vision discussion  programmes  in  which  an 
imminent  attack  on  Goose  Green  was  being 
broadcast,  written  about,  for  several  days 
running. 

Chairman 

1189.  I think  there  are  one  or  two 
questions  we  would  like  to  put  to  Brigadier 
Wilson  and  this  is  possibly  the  moment  to 
do  it.  Could  you  give  us  your  version  of  the 
events  which  led  to  you  having  to  ask  the 
press  to  leave  your  final  briefing  at  Fitzroy? 

(Brigadier  Wilson ) I had  arranged  to 
give  out  my  orders  as  part  of  the  final 
attack  or  what  we  hoped  was  going  to  be 
the  final  attack.  It  was  very  important  at 
that  time  that  one  cleared  exactly  what 
policy  was  going  to  be  and  who  should  be 
there.  This  is  something  I would  do  in  any 
event.  I checked  therefore  and  found  out 
what  I should  do  in  those  circumstances 
and  the  advice  I received  was  that  the  press 
could  be  briefed  by  me  and  be  told  every- 
thing that  we  were  going  to  do,  but  that  it 
should  not  appear  in  the  actual  orders 
group  that  I was  holding;  and  therefore  I 
briefed  the  press  separately.  They  did  not 
attend  my  orders.  I saw  them  immediately 
after,  and  we  then  got  them  to  the  units 
they  wished  to  go  to  and  ensured  as  far  as 
possible  that  they  got  every  facility  they 
needed  to  cover  our  part  in  that  final 
attack. 

Mr  Mates-.  So  the  allegation  that  you 
deliberately  excluded  them  and  they  did  not 
go  where  they  wanted  to  go  is  not  true?  If 
I could  take  you  through  this 
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Chairman 

1190.  Before  you  take  the  Brigadier 
through  it  perhaps  I could  finish  my 
question.  I think  we  have  been  slightly 
misled  by  some  of  the  information  we  have 
been  given  on  that  point  because  we  were 
informed  that  they  were  asked  to  leave  the 
briefing,  as  I recollect  it.  Are  you  telling  us 
that  that  is  not  true? 

(Brigadier  Wilson)  Not  to  leave  the 
briefing.  That  sounds  precipitous  if  not 
downright  rude  on  my  part  and  singularly 
inhospitable.  This  is  before  that  orders 
group  had  taken  place  and  I had  heard 
long  before  that  meeting  was  set  when  I 
brought  in  my  commanding  officers  that 
the  press  could  not  sit  through  the  part 
where  one  gave  out  the  very  heart  of  my 
orders  at  that  time.  Accordingly  I arranged 
for  them  to  come  in  and  see  me  ahead  of 
lime  and  indeed  for  the  briefing  stage, 
which  was  the  first  part  of  that  meeting 
The  press  then  left,  taken  out  by  my  Public 
Relations  Officer.  He  then  came  back  and 
attended  my  orders.  Having  done  so,  he 
then  went  out,  briefed  the  press  on  what 
the  Brigade  plan  in  outline  was,  and  we 
decided  who  should  go  where  and  when 
and  arranged  that  they  could  do  so. 

1191.  Did  you  get  any  complaints  at 
that  time? 

(Brigadier  Wilson ) They  were  disappoin- 
ted that  they  could  not  stay  and  hear  my 
orders  and  film  it,  and  they  had  a reason- 
able idea,  a wholly  understandable  idea,  to 
record  it  on  film  as  a matter  of  historical 
record,  and  I think  very  sensible  in  many 
ways.  Equally,  you  will  appreciate  that 
there  were  military  reasons  why  possibly 
that  was  less  than  desirable:  if  the  General 
had  been  compelled  to  postpone  the  whole 
operation — I need  not  speculate — there 
would  have  been  quite  a lot  in  the  can  as 
it  were. 

1192.  Yes,  I see.  Could  you  also  tell  us 
then  about  the  50p  telephone  call? 

(Brigadier  Wilson)  In  what  way,  sir  ? 

1193.  It  was  suggested  that  this  gave 
rather  too  much  information  away,  the 
point  being  that  the  phone  call  having 
been  made,  then  everybody  being  told  that 
the  phone  call  had  been  made,  as  I under- 
stand it,  then  the  telephones  were  cut  off, 
which  seemed  to  be  rather  unfortunate. 


(Brigadier  Wilson)  Not  so,  sir.  The 
telephone  call  story  was  wildly  exaggerated. 

1194.  Itwas? 

(Brigadier  Wilson)  Where  it  was  built  up 
I know  not.  It  was  the  very  simple  begin- 
ning of  a briefing  explaining  how  5 Brigade 
came  out  and  took  Fitzroy  and  Bluff  Cove. 
There  was  a time  ban  on  the  release  of  that 
story  in  any  event,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
released,  and  indeed  was  not  released  until 
three  days  after  it  had  happened.  I was 
anxious,  understandably,  to  make  quite 
certain  that  I was  strong  enough  in  Fitzroy 
and  Bluff  Cove  to  take  any  enemy  counter 
attack  if  it  should  come  my  way.  The 
weather  was  perfect : clouds  were  low  over 
the  mountains  and  I had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  did  not  know  that  we  had 
got  these  two  places  and  were  likely  to 
build-up  there,  and  the  weather  stayed  that 
way  for  about  three  days.  It  was  simply 
beautiful  and  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
build  up  my  strength.  When  I had  taken 
every  opportunity  to  take  whatever  oppor- 
tunity came  my  way  the  story  was  released. 
How  that  telephone  call  story  got  to  the 
dimension  it  reached  I do  not  know.  1 was 
not  party  to  the  information  in  this  country 
at  that  time. 

Chairman:  I am  grateful  for  you  clearing 
that  up. 

Mr  Mates 

1195.  I just  want  to  come  back  again: 
you  said  you  had  instructions  that  the  press 
were  to  be  excluded.  Who  did  you  get 
instructions  from  ? 

(Brigadier  Wilson)  1 asked  my  public 
relations  officer.  I said,  “What  shall  we  do 
about  this;  is  there  anybody  who  knows?" 
He  checked  and  he  got  guidance. 

1196.  Do  you  know  where  from? 

(Brigadier  Wilson)  No. 

1197.  Because  it  is  alleged  that  it  was 
General  Moore  who  specifically  forbade  it 
and  he  told  us  earlier  that  it  was  not  him. 

1 am  coming  back  to  the  question  of  where 
the  command  and  control  in  this  area  lay, 
but  given  that  you  excluded  them,  you 
were  obviously  satisfied  that  they  were 
briefed— which  calls  in  question  the  re- 
marks we  have  heard  from  the  pressmen 
who  say  that  they  were  not  only  excluded  but 
they  were  not  informed  of  the  plan  of  attack 
on  Stanley  and  therefore  were  not  able  to  be 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  The  chief 
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complaint  was  that  nobody  was  there  and 
that  the  troops  were  in  Stanley,  so  the  press 
were  in  the  wrong  place.  They  say  that  it 
is  your  fault.  . 

(Brigadier  Wilson ) First  of  all,  the 
observation  that  they  were  excluded:  yes, 
absolutely  true.  They  did  not  attend  my 
orders;  they  attended  a preliminary  briefing 
and  they  themselves  were  briefed  later. 

1198.  They  also  say  that  Colonel  Dunn 
did  not  attend  the  briefing,  but  that  is 
wrong,  is  it  not? 

(Brigadier  Wilson)  I asked  Colonel  Dunn 
to  take  them  out  of  the  building  in  which 
we  had  my  brigade  headquarters  at  that 
time  simply  as  a matter  of  courtesy,  to  see 
they  were  all  right  and  to  see  them  away. 
When  he  had  done  so  he  came  back  and 
attended  my  order  group.  After  I had  given 
out  those  orders,  not  unnaturally,  one 
turned  one’s  attention  to  the  press  and  how 
they  could  best  be  fitted  in  and  get  the  best 
possible  coverage  of  what  undoubtedly 
they  wanted  to  see.  We  were  doing  a night 
attack  and  the  whole  operation  was  to  start 
at  night.  The  Second  Scots  Guards  were 
going  to  lead.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was 
absolutely  no  point  in  putting  them  with 
the  Second  Scots  Guards  leading  on  a 
brigade  attack  which  certainly  had  to  cross 
one  minefield,  because  one,  they  could  not 
see  anything  and  two,  they  were  likely  to 
come  to  harm.  I therefore  decided  they 
should  go  with  the  Gurkhas  who  were 
following  behind.  That  would  give  them  a 
stable  position  from  which  they  could  film 
the  night  battle  if  they  wanted  to  and  they 
would  not  be  at  an  inordinate  risk;  when 
the  Gurkhas  themselves  moved  forward 
they  could  stop  and  be  dropped  off  in  the 
the  Scots  Guards’  position.  By  then  it 
would  be  about  first  light.  They  would  be 
perfectly  placed  to  film  the  Gurkha  attack 
on  Mount  William  and  they  could  traverse 
to  Mount  William  and  watch  the  Welsh 
Guards  go  to  Sapper  Hill.  It  gave  them 
three  superb  vantage  points.  I will  tell  you 
what  went  wrong:  we  wrapped  the  whole 
business  up  far  sooner  than  expected  and 
the  battle  was  over  and  they  were  left 
behind. 

1199.  It  is  interesting  to  have  this  other 
dimension.  Perhaps  I could  turn  to  Admiral 
Woodward  on  a story  which  has  been 
personally  critical  of  him.  That  was  the 
desire  of  the  press  to  take  film  and  photo- 


graphs of  “Sheffield”  after  she  had  been 
hit.  We  were  told  quite  categorically  that 
you  forbade  any  of  this  to  happen  until 
three  days  later  when  they  say  you  yourself 
wanted  to  have  a look  at  the  film  so  you 
sent  them  in. 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  It  is 
quite  a long  story,  rather  like  Brigadier 
Wilson’s.  With  “Sheffield”,  initially,  there 
was  no  question  of  getting  anybody  there. 
She  was  at  least  20  miles  from  the  carriers 
and  we  were  retired  from  the  scene  of  the 
action.  There  were  a lot  of  people  to  get  to 
and  fro,  fire-fighting  equipment  and  all  the 
rest  so  on  the  afternoon  of  the  strike  there 
was  no  question  of  getting  press  there  and 
the  premium  on  weight  per  helicopter  was  a 
matter  of  life-saving,  not  of  photographing 
chaps  drowning.  Thereafter,  we  were 
interested  in  hiding  the  fact  that  “Sheffield” 
was  still  afloat  from  the  Argentinians 
because  that  might  have  encouraged  them 
to  attack  again  and  this  continued  for  three 
days  because  she  did  not  sink  for  3J  days. 
We  sent  a frigate  in  who  started  to  tow 
her  out  but  it  was  always  risky  because  she 
was  hit  far  forward,  south  of  Port  Stanley 
and  there  was  considerable  military  security 
reason  for  not  taking  pictures  or  putting 
people  down  there,  apart  from  the  sheer 
difficulty  of  doing  so  when  there  was  a 
tremendous  premium  on  use  of  my  heli- 
copters, the  surface  problem  and  the  busi- 
ness of  doing  what  was  necessary  on  board 
the  ship,  which  was  not  easy.  They  are 
quite  correct  in  saying  that  at  the  end  of 
this  period— I think  it  was  just  before  I 
ordered  “Yarmouth”  to  go  alongside 
and  tow  her  out  of  the  area,  so  this  must 
have  been  two  or  possibly  three  days  on; 
it  was  still  calm  and  a bit  foggy— it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  have  rather  more  direct 
information,  if  I could,  of  the  state  of  the 
ship  and  of  some  of  my  own  advisers.  We 
did  send  them  there  because  they  asked 
if  they  could  go ; this  was  Bernard  Hesketh’s 
team  and  they  took  some  jolly  good 
photographs  which  were  of  immense 
use  to  me.  Until  that  time  it  was  not  a 
practical  proposition.  They  observed  it 
from  their  end,  understandably,  as  total 
prohibition,  a chap  being  obstructionist: 
“Why  could  we  not  have  gone  before? 
There  were  plenty  of  good  reasons.  It  was 
their  not  understanding  my  job  and  perhaps 
my  not  taking  time  to  explain  it  in  detail. 

Witness’s  footnote:  This  figure  is  a factual  error  and 
should  read  6 days. 
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1200.  I think  it  is  very  important  that 
these  reasons  come  out.  May  I address  this 
next  question  to  both  the  Admiral  and  the 
General?  Was  it  at  any  time  in  your  mind 
to  deny  any  of  the  media  news  which  was 
bad  news  because  you  did  not  want  bad 
news  promulgated?  Did  you  ever  say,  “No, 
that  is  a terrible  thing;  you  had  better  keep 
the  press  away”  ? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore ) There 
was  the  incident  of  the  attack  on  “Galahad” 
and  “Tristram”.  That  was  for  operational 
reasons. 

1201.  I mean  from  the  point  of  view  of 
presentation  back  home. 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I do 
not  think  so.  I was  clear  in  my  own  mind 
that  when  it  came  to  big  things,  which  is 
what  you  are  talking  about,  I think,  people 
like  Mr  Hanrahan  could  be  relied  upon  to 
be  responsible  and  you  could  say,  “Look, 
this  happened  but  we  would  sooner  you 
did  not  do  or  say  anything  about  it  yet”. 
This  happened  on  the  major  things;  one 
did  not  take  time  to  cover  all  the  minor 
ones.  The  answer  to  the  question  “Did  I 
ever  do  this  ?”  is  no,  it  was  not  necessary. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1202.  The  Brigadier,  a moment  ago, 
gave  us  his  reasons,  perfectly  under- 
standable, for  not  wanting  journalists  to 
be  in  the  first  wave  going  through  mine- 
fields. Some  of  us  might  take  a different 
view  on  this  Committee  in  his  position  but 
were  there  any  general  instructions  as  to 
whether  or  not  journalists  were  forbidden 
to  go  ahead  of  the  line  of  troops,  the  line 
of advance? 

(Brigadier  Wilson)  That  night  ? 

1203.  No,  generally,  throughout  the 
campaign  ? 

(Brigadier  Wilson)  No,  not  at  all. 

1204.  They  were  totally  free  to  go  ahead 
in  front  of  your  troops  ifneedbe? 

(Brigadier  Wilson)  They  could  go  with 
the  forward  troops  if  they  wished. 

1205.  Ahead  of  them,  was  the  question. 

(Brigadier  Wilson)  No,  not  while  we  were 

advancing. 

1206.  You  had  given  instructions  to  that 
effect,  had  you?  You  think  it  would  have 


been  foolish — I realise  that — but  did  you 
ever  give  an  instruction  ? 

(Brigadier  Wilson)  I never  gave  an 
instruction  to  say,  “Look,  you  people  are 
simply  not  to  go  ahead  of  us.” 

1207.  There  was  an  occasion  when  a 
journalist  did  go  ahead  of  you  and  got  his 
name  in  lights  as  a result.  You  know  of 
the  incident,  I am  sure.  He  virtually  claimed 
that  he  captured  Port  Stanley  and  you  did 
not.  I am  interested  in  knowing  whether 
conduct  of  that  sort  placed  your  men  at 
risk  or  whether  you  might  have  got  into 
trouble  rescuing  him  when  you  did  not 
want  to  advance  when  he  was. 

(Brigadier  Wilson)  My  own  feeling  is 
that  if  one  had  a journalist  attempting  to 
go  ahead,  one  would  be  carrying  him  back 
on  a stretcher  and  that  would  have  been  a 
bore. 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  I 
think  I had  better  answer  on  this  specific 
case  you  have  mentioned  because  it  was 
not  in  Brigadier  Wilson's  area.  I did  not 
know  that  he  had  gone  ahead.  I must  admit, 
it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  anybody 
would  do  that,  so  I had  not  issued  specific 
instructions  that,  despite  my  orders  that 
nobody  was  to  go  into  Stanley,  that  also 
applied  to  journalists.  It  could  have  been 
a grave  embarrassment.  My  purpose  in 
ordering  a stop  on  the  advance  of  my  troops 
was  that  we  were  negotiating  a surrender 
and  I specifically  wanted  to  keep  them 
separate  and  it  could  have  been  an  em- 
barrassment if  we  had  had  to  rescue  him. 

1208.  All  I am  interested  in  is  the  con- 
duct of  an  individual  war  correspondent 
who  took  it  upon  himself  to  go  ahead  of 
the  troops.  Can  I take  it  from  what  you 
have  said  that  you  would  not  endorse  that 
conduct? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  No, 

I would  not. 

1209.  Captain  Black  gave  us  some 
guidelines  which  I personally  found  very 
acceptable  as  to  the  future  control  of  PR 
in  any  future  incident.  Of  course,  one  of 
the  features  unique  to  this  campaign  was 
that  you — the  services  as  a whole — had 
total  control  over  access  to  the  battlefield. 
This  happened  only  because  you  were 
fighting  on  some  islands  that  were  a very 
long  way  away  and  nobody  else  could  get 
there.  Could  we  take  it  that  when  Mr 
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Taylor  comes  back  and  gives  us  the  beneht 
of  future  thoughts,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
this  particular  set  of  circumstances  is  likely 
to  be  repeated  in  any  future  engagement  ’ 
(Mr  Taylor ) Yes,  you  can  expect  that 
one  of  the  lessons  learned,  and  therefore, 
one  of  the  things  we  shall  be  looking  at, 
is  the  extent  to  which  this  probably  was  a 
unique  operation.  Probably  never  again 
would  we  be  able  to  control  and  have  to 
control  both  the  transport  and  the  sole 
means  of  communication  for  copy,  pictures 
and  so  on. 


1210.  And  the  activities  of  foreign 
journalists? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Therefore,  looking  at  the 
lessons  learned  in  the  north-west  Europe 
context,  a totally  different  dimension  comes 
in  because  of  the  much  freer  movement  of 
foreign  as  well  as  other  groups. 


1211.  1 would  be  obliged  if  the  Brigadier 
and  the  General  would  answer  this:  it  has 
been  said  that  the  Americans  lost  the  war 
in  Vietnam  because  so  much  of  it  was 
shown  in  people’s  drawing  rooms  on  tele- 
vision. In  point  of  fact,  as  a result  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  heard  about  today  very 
little  of  the  extremely  unpleasant  side  of 
war  appeared  on  British  television  screens 
until  after  it  was  all  over  and  even  then 
not  much.  I can  only  recall  a couple  of 
sights  of  a man  with  his  leg  blown  off,  let 
alone  any  of  the  more  gory  sights.  Could 
you  give  us  your  assessment  of  the  likely 
effect  on  the  morale  of  your  troops  if 
television  pictures  of  the  sort  of  realism 
that  the  Americans  had  during  the  Vietnam 
war  had  been  shown  during  that  conflict 
on  British  television  screens  and  if  the 
relatives  of  those  men  had  seen  those 
pictures? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  Yes. 
1 think  perhaps  a very  good  example  is  my 
own  son  who  is  11.  He  felt  a very  great 
strain— and  so  did  my  daughters— during 
the  whole  of  this  time  because  he  was  very 
conscious  that  our  pictures  were  on  tele- 
vision and  radio  every  day,  frequently,  and 
he,  in  those  circumstances,  unlike  my 
experience  when  I was  11  and  my  father 
went  to  war,  was  the  only  one  and  he  felt 
a very  heavy  responsibility,  almost  as  if 
he  was  commanding  the  land  forces,  poor 
chap,  because  he  could  not  do  much  about 
it  and  he  just  hoped  we  would  get  it  right. 


I think  that  had  these  sort  of  gory  pictures 
— and  I can  only  say  that  perhaps  to  some 
extent  we  can  pay  tribute  to  the  good  taste 
of  our  journalists  that  they  did  not  show 
anything  as  unpleasant  as  could  have  been 
available — been  shown,  it  would  have  had 
a very  severe  effect  on  relatives  and  I think 
it  brought  forcefully  home  to  me  the 
problem  that  the  Americans  had  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict  as  a result  of  that. 

1212.  Would  you  endorse  that,  Briga- 
dier? 

(Brigadier  Wilson)  Absolutely,  Sir.  I can 
judge  that  from  the  effect  that  it  had  on 
my  own  family  and,  indeed,  on  other 
families  in  my  brigade  now  I have  had  the 
chance  to  talk  to  them.  Thank  heaven  we 
did  not  have  unpleasant  scenes  shown.  It 
would  have  been  singularly  debilitating  to 
our  wives  and  our  families.  The  only 
merciful  relief  you  could  say,  in  a sense,  is 
that  as  it  happened  the  timespan  between 
our  landing  in  the  Islands  and  the  ceasefire 
and  surrender  was  so  short  that  during 
that  time  we  got  no  letters,  therefore  we 
were  totally  unaware  of  the  effect  that  the 
war  was  having  on  our  own  wives  and  the 
like. 

1213.  I am  obliged  to  you  for  that.  It 
leads  me  to  this  question:  if  we  had  had 
the  sort  of  facilities  that  the  television 
people  have  been  seeking  in  the  Falklands 
on  this  occasion,  how  would  you  have 
managed  to  control  it?  All  censorship 
would  have  had  to  take  place  down  there 
presumably,  would  it  not,  if  you  were 
getting  instant  pictures  beamed  back  from 
the  Falkland  Islands  of  what  a man  looked 
like  when  he  had  had  his  head  shot  off  or 
his  stomach  hanging  out  or  whatever  else. 
The  censorship  would  have  had  to  take 
place  down  there. 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  probably,  but  I think 
it  then  gets  us  into  a very,  very  complicated 
discussion  and  argument  about  censorship 
because  at  the  moment  we  are  talking 
about  taste  and  how  do 

1214.  I am  talking  about  the  effect  on 
morale,  not  taste. 

(Mr  Taylor)  Indeed,  but  we  thought  that 
we  were  safeguarding  morale  and  distress 
of  next  of  kin  in  suggesting  that  certain 
passages  were  deleted  from  copy,  and  we 
were  very,  very  sharply  reminded  by 
editors  that  we  were  exceeding  our  brief 
by  becoming  involved  in  taste.  The  original 
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instructions  to  the  Task  Force  Commanders 
about  censorship  were  that  they  were 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  operation 
security  was  at  all  times  maintained,  but 
they  were  not — and  this  was  a quite 
specific  instruction— to  interfere  with  the 
style  and  content  of  the  material  other  than 
on  security  grounds.  We  had  great  diffi- 
culties, as  I say,  with  the  editors  who  felt 
we  were  exceeding  our  brief  when  we  did 
make  appeals  that  certain  passages  were 
left  out  of  copy  because  of  its  distressing 
effect.  How  much  greater,  1 wonder,  would 
have  been  the  problems  had  we  done  that 
with  television. 

Mr  Mates 

1215.  Did  they  ignore  any  of  your 
appeals? 

(Mr  Taylor)  No.  I cannot  recall  one 
single  occasion  when  an  appeal  on  those 
grounds  was  turned  down,  but  we  were  at 
one  meeting  of  editors  where  there  was 
quite  a big  row  over  the  extent  to  which 
we  were  trying  to  influence  the  deletion, 
but  case  by  case  we  never  had  a great 
problem.  1 must  say  that  the  editors,  I 
thought,  were  both  at  the  time  and  after- 
wards exceptionally  co-operative  because 
1 know  a lot  of  film  was  taken  which  they 
decided  (we  did  not  even  see  it  as  it 
happened)  was  of  such  a nature  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  put  it  on  the  screen.  Had 
there  been  live  television,  I do  not  think 
one  can  just  simply  say  “Well,  of  course, 
it  would  be  censored”.  We  would  be  enter- 
ing into  the  realms  of  style  and  content  and 
taste  which  I am  sure  we  have  got  to,  but 
at  the  moment  I cannot  see  a way  of  estab- 
lishing one  criterion  that  establishes  that 
deletion  of  that  film  clip  is  okay  and  that 
bit  is  all  right  if  one  is  talking  about 
sensitivities  on  taste  and  not  operational 
security. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1216.  I notice  that  when  the  General 
was  giving  his  answer  Captain  Black  was 
nodding  in  agreement.  Can  I take  it  that 
none  of  you  would  dissent  from  the 
proposition  that  the  men  under  your 
command  would  far  prefer  their  families 
at  home  did  not  see  on  television  precisely 
what  they  were  involved  in? 

(Major  General  Sir  Jeremy  Moore)  Yes. 

Mr  Patten 

1217.  I think  our  witnesses  probably 


need  a drink  rather  more  than  I need  to 
ask  many  questions.  Perhaps  I could  just 
put  one  to  Admiral  Woodward.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  your  side  of  the  story, 
for  you  to  talk  us  through  it  as  the  football 
commentators  say.  I am  thinking  of  the 
two  interviews  you  gave  after  South 
Georgia  which  gave  a slightly  different 
emphasis  about  what  was  likely  to  happen 
in  the  Falklands.  I wonder  under  what 
circumstances  those  two  interviews  were 
given  and  whether  you  were  under  any  PR 
guidance  on  either  occasion  about  what 
you  might  say  ? 

(Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Woodward)  I 
was  already  under  guidance,  as  I have 
explained,  and  was  endeavouring  to  fill 
the  overall  requirement  to  give  them  every 
facility  I could  without  giving  too  much 
away,  in  fact,  without  giving  anything 
away — which  was  not  at  all  easy.  They 
wished  me  to  speculate  on  a variety  of 
possible  actions.  They  wished  me  to  make 
statements  on  how  I saw  the  balance  of 
forces  and,  without  going  into  much  more 
detail,  a variety  of  similar  subjects  very 
close  to  the  requirements  of  military 
security.  In  my  innocence — I do  not  know 
that  “innocence”  is  the  right  word,  but  at 
that  stage  anyway — I was  tempted  to 
discuss  a variety  of  things  of  that  nature 
with  them  and  we  looked  at  the  transcript 
afterwards  and  we  reckoned  I had  not 
given  anything  very  important  away. 
Knowing  that  it  was  going  to  be  heard  and 
seen  by  a variety  of  people,  quite  possibly 
including  ships  of  the  Force,  I had  neces- 
sarily, I think,  to  be  rather  more  sanguine- 
hopeful— than  my  personal  feelings  and 
knowledge  might  have  suggested.  It  is  like 
John  McEnroe — he  is  not  going  to  win  at 
Wimbledon  unless  he  has  told  himself  he 
can  beat  his  opponent,  so  you  have  to  do 
that.  I do  not  think  that  is  misinformation, 
though  some  might  say  so.  As  a result  of 
that  interview,  which  was  flown  back  to 
Ascension  some  200  miles,  I was  advised 
by  satellite  communications  verbally  in 
straight  English  to  tone  down  some  of  my 
opinions,  which  was  a perfectly  fair  thing 
for  me  to  hear  from  the  Headquarters 
because  I gather,  although  I had  no  reason 
to  realise  what  was  happening  for  lack  of 
feedback  from  the  United  Kingdom,  this 
upset  certain  quarters.  So  in  my  next 
interview  I did,  like  any  good  disciplined 
officer,  obey  the  last  order  which  was  to 
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tone  down  my  views.  I had  no  difficulty 
with  that.  . 

Chairman:  Sir  John,  I think  on  that 
point  it  would  be  a good  time  to  close  the 
session.  Might  X thank  you  and  Sir  Jeremy, 
Captains  Black  and  Middleton  and  Briga- 


dier Wilson  and  Mr  Taylor  for  being  so 
frank  with  us.  I am  sure  I just  ought  to 
say  to  Captain  Middleton  that  what  he 
meant  to  say  when  talking  about  super- 
annuated gentlemen  was  “present  company 
excepted”.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 
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WEDNESDAY  27  OCTOBER  1982 
[MORNING  SITTING] 


Members  present: 

Sir  Timothy  Kitson  in  the  Chair 


Mr  Bernard  Conlan 
Mr  Bruce  George 
Dr  John  Gilbert 
Mr  Gregor  MacKenzie 


Mr  Michael  Marshall 
Mr  Michael  Mates 
Mr  Chris  Patten 
Sir  Patrick  Wall 


MEMORANDUM  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  [DF  13,  1981-82] 
THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS  CONFLICT  AND  THE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL 

1 The  Press  Association  as  the  national  news  agency,  owned  by  the  regional  and 
provincial  newspapers  of  Britain  and  those  of  the  Irish  Republic,  distributes  news  and 
pictures  to  press,  television  and  radio  subscribers  throughout  the  world.  There  was  thus 
a particular  burden  upon  us  to  maintain  absolute  accuracy  and  impartiality  and  produce 
a factual  report  of  the  conflict. 

2 Coverage  was  organised  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Editor  in  Chief,  David 
Chipp,  together  with  the  Chief  News  Editor,  Ray  Smith  and  the  Picture  Editor,  Paddy 
Hicks’  At  the  Ministry  of  Defence  our  reporting  team  was  led  by  the  Defence  Corres- 
pondent, Bob  Hutchinson.  Most  important  we  had  two  reporters,  Peter  Archer  and  later 
Richard  Savill,  and  one  photographer,  Martin  Cleaver,  with  the  Task  Force. 

3 This  note  is  a joint  report  by  the  above  named  and  when  evidence  or  comment  is 
from  an  individual  it  is  clearly  identified.  Each  of  the  authors  is  prepared  to  give  verbal 
evidence  if  needed. 


4.  Some  of  our  observations  are  forthright  but  we  would  emphasise  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  participate  in  a witch  hunt.  However,  we  do  feel  that  lessons  which  we  would 
hope  have  been  learned  by  all  four  protagonists— the  armed  services,  the  politicians,  the 
civil  servants  and  the  media — must  be  recorded  so  they  are  not  repeated.  The  mutual  trust, 
confidence  and  sense  of  credibility  that  existed  formerly  between  the  MoD  and  the  media 
has  been  damaged,  possibly  irrevocably  (see  ‘D’  Notice  Section  below).  We  would  hope 
that  in  everyone’s  interests  it  can  be  restored  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  our  report  to  you. 


5.  In  saying  this  we  would  emphasise  that  a measure  of  distrust  and  competition  ( You 
want  to  suppress  the  facts  and  I want  to  publish  them”)  is  a healthy  state  of  affairs.  With 
the  armed  services  this  can  be  most  marked.  They  do  not  like  the  press.  (An  example  ot 
this  conflict  of  interests  is  contained  in  Appendix  A — a signal  concerning  reporter  Savill 
sent  from  Fleet.) 


6.  The  Army  learned  in  Northern  Ireland  the  hard  way  over  a number  of  years  that  the 
press  is  a necessary,  and  often  very  useful,  evil  and  that  it  will  not  go  away.  It  is  our  view 
that  many  of  the  later  problems  could  have  been  avoided  had  Army  or  Royal  Marine 
information  officers  been  more  influential  in  arranging  press  facilities  from  the  start 
The  Navy  have  had  no  experience  of  operational  (or  hard  news)  co-operation  with  the 
press  though  their  feature  facilities  (soft  news)  have  been  adequate. 


The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  this  Volume  is  estimated  by  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office  at  £3,564. 
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7 It  sometimes  seemed  to  us  as  if  the  services/MoD,  and  particularly  the  Navy,  wanted 
it  to  be  a “private”  war.  Certainly  there  was  a measure  of  obstruction  throughout  and  we 
are  quite  unable  to  make  up  our  minds  whether  this  was  the  result  of  conspiracy  or 
incompetence  If  the  former  then  it  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation  and  if  the  latter  then 
something  needs  to  be  done  about  it.  We  submit  that  it  is  one  of  the  Committee’s  tasks 
to  determine  the  answer. 

8 The  basic  premise  we  were  told  again  and  again  by  the  MoD  was  not  to  jeopardise 
the  safety  of  members  of  the  Task  Force  or  the  success  of  their  operations.  No  responsible 
journalist  would  dispute  that  object.  We  would  not  wish  to  do  anything  that  would 
endanger  British  (or  indeed  Argentine)  lives. 

9.  But  we  question  whether  censorship,  delay  and  obstruction  were  always  used  to  further 
this  worthy  end.  Were  they  sometimes  used  to  bolster  morale  at  home  and  among  the 
forces?  Was  there  a political  dimension?  We  give  some  instances  below  and  we  submit 
this  is  another  question  the  Committee  should  examine.  (See  Archer’s  and  Savill’s  evidence 
Appendices  B and  C.) 

10.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  role  of  the  PA  should  be  in  a conflict  of  this 
sort — short  of  total  war  and  without  direct  censorship.  We  describe  ourselves  as  the 
national  news  agency  but  we  are  far  from  being  official,  have  no  government  subvention 
and  count  the  Irish  press  among  our  owners.  We  also  have  numerous  subscribers  among 
the  world  press,  agencies  and  broadcasting  organisations.  With  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
reporters  from  the  press  corps  our  reports  and  pictures  were  widely  used  and  foreign  news 
organisations  relied  upon  us,  including  among  many  the  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
International,  New  York  Times,  Washington  Post,  Australian  Associated  Press  and  New 
Zealand  Press  Association  as  well  as  the  Argentine  media. 

11.  It  was  thus  not  for  PA  to  take  a pro-British  or  propaganda  line  though  the  natural, 
private  opinion  of  many  might  have  been  to  be  in  support  of  the  British  cause.  We  never 
for  example  referred  to  “our”  troops. 

12.  The  PA  handled  all  still  film  material  taken  by  our  photographers,  both  press  and 
official  with  the  Task  Force.  Our  London  picture  desk  was  increasingly  embarrassed 
about  the  lack  of  material  being  made  available  and  we  were  unable  to  answer  satis- 
factorily the  numerous  and  continuous  enquiries  we  got.  After  the  Task  Force  left 
Ascension  a picture  transmitter  was  vital  in  order  to  be  able  to  provide  a picture  service 
to  UK.  (See  paragraphs  38,  39  and  41.) 

REPLIES  TO  SPECIFIC  QUESTIONS  IN  YOUR  LETTER  24TH  JUNE,  1982 
( a ) Accreditation  arrangements 

13.  These  did  not  exist  up  to  48  hours  before  the  first  elements  of  the  Task  Force  sailed 
from  Portsmouth.  Thereafter  the  MoD  arrangements  were  on  an  “ad  hoc”  basis.  We  have 
a very  strong  suspicion  that  the  Royal  Navy  were  vehemently  opposed  to  the  presence 
of  press  and  media  on  board  HM  ships.  Reluctantly  they  agreed  to  12  places  initially 
and  the  decision  on  who  went,  apart  from  TV,  was  to  be  left  to  the  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association — thus  cutting  out  PA,  the  provincial  press,  the  foreign  agencies,  independent 
radio  etc.1 

14.  From  some  cupboard  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  Ministry,  press  IDs  dating  back  to 
the  time  of  the  Suez  Operation  (these  including  pages  in  Arabic)  were  produced  for 
accreditation  documents.  Indemnity  forms,  to  be  signed  in  duplicate,  had  also  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  press  representatives.  The  Ministry  was  caught  on  the  hop,  ill-prepared  and 
with  little  time  to  catch  up.  At  one  stage,  24  hours  before  Invincible  sailed,  members  of 
both  home  and  foreign  press  were  ringing  PA  in  the  belief  that  we  were  arranging  facilities. 


I.  (Chipp).  ' 

I was  telephoned  by  MoD  who  asked  that  their  contact  should  be  at  NPA.  I said  PA  must  be  represented  and  that 
regional,  provincial  and  Scottish  papers  would  be  very  angry  at  their  exclusion.  I mentioned  then — and  would  repeal 
now— that  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign  press  was  a major  mistake  and  at  the  very  least  the  world  agencies— Reuters 
Associated  Press,  United  Press  International  and  Agence  France-Presse — should  have  been  accredited. 
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15.  We  submit  that  the  current  Army  planning  for  press  facilities  in  any  future  conflict 
(i.e.  a European  war)  should  be  extended  to  the  other  services  and  the  MoD  as  a whole. 
Should  there  be  a permanent  press  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  services, 
the  civil  servants  and  the  media  to  be  called  upon  in  times  of  emergency?  In  this  way 
expert  opinion  from  working  journalists  would  be  available. 

( b ) Vetting  copy 

16.  Throughout  the  campaign  the  MoD  was  continually  caught  between  “premature” 
disclosures  of  information  by  the  field  correspondents  and  the  timing  of  release  of  official 
announcements  in  London.  A balance  was  never  achieved.  Initially  there  was  no  perception 
of  the  speed  of  press  communications,  although  the  field  correspondents  were  using 
facilities  from  RFAs.  Coincidentally,  there  was  little  knowledge  of  how  the  press  actually 
worked.  As  an  example,  it  seemed  extraordinary  that  it  was  suggested  to  us  by  the  MoD 
not  to  use  Reuters  reports  from  Ascension  Island  in  Britain,  when  these  reports  had 
already  been  transmitted  to  Argentina. 

17.  Initially  the  Falklands  correspondents’  copy  was  vetted  on  board  ship  and  then 
transmitted  to  London  for  collection  or  passing  on  by  or  from  MoD.  After  the  landings 
in  Port  San  Carlos,  we  had  double  censorship  in  effect,  something  that  was  not  operated 
even  in  the  grim  days  of  World  War  I.  The  copy  was  cleared  by  the  Falklands  operational 
forces  and  then  vetted  by  military  officers  in  London  with  “requests”  to  omit  this  or  that. 
There  were  inconsistencies.  In  one  of  the  most  marked,  the  arrival  of  the  5 Infantry 
Brigade  reinforcements  in  the  South  Atlantic  was  reported  over  the  Ministry’s  own 
propaganda  radio  station  on  the  night  of  June  1/2.  References  to  the  reinforcements 
were  excised  from  Falklands  copy  by  London  for  four  days  following,  until  at  6 pm  on 
June  6,  MoD  finally  made  an  official  announcement  on  the  subject.  The  MoD,  in  explan- 
ation, say  the  Radio  Atlantica  del  Sur  was  quoting  “press  speculation”  in  London,  but 
we  wonder  if  the  Argentine  forces  on  the  Falklands,  for  whom  the  broadcasts  were 
designed,  were  able  to  make  this  distinction  in  sources. 

18.  We  were  unhappy  about  the  casual  way  the  MoD  in  London  appeared  to  treat 
dispatches  from  the  “front”.  Sometimes  these  were  ’phoned  but  only  occasionally  and 
usually  all  we  got  was  a telephone  call  telling  us  that  copy  from  the  Task  Force  was 
awaiting  collection.  We  were  not  told  whether  the  stories  were  from  our  own  man,  the 
content  of  the  pieces,  or  how  many  there  were.  As  a result  we  sometimes  found  ourselves 
setting  a speed  record  to  collect  a worthless  story.  There  often  seemed  confusion  about  what 
exactly  “pooled  copy”  meant  in  the  MoD. 

19.  The  most  alarming  feature  was  the  “disappearance”  of  copy.  (See  Savill’s  evidence 
in  Appendix  C in  particular.)  There  appeared  to  us  to  be  some  arcane  system  under  which 
some  reporters’  copy  got  through  or  had  a priority  denied  to  us. 

20.  On  the  picture  side  there  were  general  instructions  as  to  what  not  to  photograph, 
e.g.  SAS/SBS  personnel  and  their  equipment,  any  new  or  supplied  US  weaponry  etc. 
These  instructions  were  obeyed.  We  noted  that  TV  film  was  permitted  on  occasions  when 
stills  were  not.  The  photography  of  ships  in  the  Task  Force  was  unrestricted  but  apart 
from  Hermes  and  Invincible,  we  were  not  allowed  to  name  the  vessels  although  their 
departure  from  home  ports  was  widely  publicised.  After  the  attack  upon  HMS  Sheffield 
it  was  three  days  before  a facility  was  available  to  overfly  the  vessel  and  then  only  on  the 
understanding  that  all  material  was  to  be  sent  to  MoD  in  London  who  w'ould  have  first 
call  for  military  purposes  and  w'ould  then  decide  when,  if  ever,  the  pictures  would  be 
released. 

(c)  Briefing 

21.  From  the  start,  MoD  decided  that  official  briefings  would  be  on  the  record,  which 
meant  that  much  of  the  detail  invaluable  for  guidance  and  interpretation  was  missing. 
Because  these  were  open  and  public,  many  of  the  questions  that  followed  the  normal 
brief  announcement  could  only  be  answered  by  the  stock  retort:  I cannot  comment  on 
that”  or  the  discredited  “That  is  an  operational  matter”  (which,  of  course,  covered 
everything).  Thus,  inevitably  and  unfortunately,  the  MoD  presented  the  press  with  an 
image  of  obstructionism,  an  attitude  which  was  not  necessarily  always  there,  but  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  loss  of  credibility  from  which  MoD  never  recovered. 
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minutes  of  evidence  taken  before 


n Sienificantly  these  question  and  answer  sessions,  although  ‘‘on  the  record”  and  so 
reportab"he  press,  were  not  allowed  to  be  filmed,  taped  or  broadcast  by  the  med,a 
on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the  Ministry  s Press  Centre. 

23  Throughout  the  Ministry  were  reluctant  to  comment  on  Argentine  claims  of  successes 
on  this ot that  We  realise  it  is  a difficult  and  dangerous  business  but  it  is  arguable  that 
Hwe  were  times  when  distress  of  families  at  home  could  have  been  a leviated  by  some 
there  were  times  Mi  • , that  a ship  had  been  sunk  or  an  aircraft  destroyed.  Once 

e'XrkeXL  ^ continued,  n0t  be  tUrned  °ff  and  °n’  Hke  a tap' 

to  suit  the  Ministry. 

24  Our  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  MoD  s own  information  officers 
were  apparently  denied  information-sometimes  they  rang  us  up  to  find  out  what  was 
going on  Somehow,  in  the  military  and  civil  service  mind  they  seemed  to  be  equated 
Wl  h the  nress— the  enemy— and  so  were  kept  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  public  were, 
de  pite  the  useful  contribution  their  professional  advice  could  have  made  to  the  image 
of  the  operation  and  its  support  by  public  opinion  The  Information  Branch  never  had  a 
cell  inside  the  Defence  Situation  Centre  on  the  5th  floor  of  MoD  (see  also  paragraph  49). 


25  The  MoD  also  continually  changed  the  rules.  The  loss  of  a Sea  Harrier  was  reported 
before  next  of  kin  were  told  on  one  occasion  and  then  the  loss  of  two  others  was  going 
to  te  suppressed  until  the  families  were  informed.  Losses  of  ships  were  announced- 
r^ming  the  warship-and  on  other  occasions,  just  the  anonymous  loss,  creating  un- 
necessary distress  to  the  families  of  25,000  men  on  board  100  ships.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  policy  on  release  of  news-apart  from  the  intention  that  as  little  as  possible  should  be 
reported.  We  understand  that,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  campaign,  a news  release  group 
was  set  up  inside  the  Ministry  to  oversee  the  issue  and  content  of  Ministry  official  state- 
ments In  practice  we  also  understand  these,  once  agreed  by  the  group,  had  to  be  approved 
bv  the  appropriate  Ministry  Defence  Secretariat,  by  Fleet  HQs  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  private  office.  The  delay  thus  frequently  caused  meant  that  sometimes  announce- 
ments were  overtaken  by  events.  The  statements  all  too  often  were  too  little,  too  late. 


26  There  were  occasional  ‘‘unattributable  chats”  by  various  experts  on  replenishment 
at  sea,  topography  of  the  Falklands,  etc.,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  conflict  These  seemed 
to  have  a relevance  as  far  removed  to  what  was  actually  happening  as  the  Ministry  could 
make  them. 1 


27  Later  in  the  campaign,  there  were  twice-weekly  unattributable  briefings  for  national 
defence  correspondents,  provincial  defence  correspondents  and  the  American  press  m 
descending  order  of  usefulness  and  detail,  although  the  base  line  was  a pretty  low  standard. 
Much  of  the  information  released  here  could  have  been  said  in  open  session— for  example 
the  declaration  of  “active  service”.1 


(d)  ‘D’  Notices 

28.  We  never  had  any  direct  experience  of  ‘D’  Notice  procedures  being  invoked  during 
the  Falklands  conflict.  We  feel  that  the  MoD’s  lack  of  credibility  and  the  complete  lack 
of  trust  that  now  exists  between  Press  and  Military  will  make  the  ‘D’  Notice  system,  at 
best,  an  ineffective  compromise,  even  more  unworkable. 4 


One  of  the  very  first  pieces  of  paper  issued  by  the  Ministry  to  Defence  Correspondents  was  a document  by  the  Naval 
Historical  Branch  detailing  the  history  of  the  Argentine  Navy.  It  pointed  out  that  the  enemy  fleet  had  never  been  in 
action  and  the  closest  it  came  to  conflict  was  when  it  tried  to  oust  President  Peron  when  it  was  defeated  by  the  Buenos 
Aires  fire  brigade.  Propaganda  can  take  many,  varied  forms  but  surely  never  behind  the  mantle  of  the  Naval  Historical 
Branch ! 

3.  (Hutchinson)  „ . . _ _ . j 

There  were  also  problems  about  the  “behind  closed  doors”  nature  of  these  briefings.  On  one  occasion, 
correspondents  were  told  unattributably  of  the  return  of  some  of  the  Task  Force  ships  in  varying  degrees  ot  oani 
damage.  The  ships  were  named  and  the  information  was  duly  published.  Later  we  began  to  receive  calls  from  distresse 
wives  and  families  of  one  frigate  who  had  rung  in  the  navy  at  Plymouth  for  more  information,  to  find  the  story  na 
been  denied.  When  we  approached  the  Ministry  about  this,  we  were  told  that  as  the  discussion  was  unattributaoie  it 
had  never  taken  place  and  therefore  officially  the  MoD  or  the  navy  could  not  comment  on  it.  So  the  Ministry  s reluctance 
to  impart  information  again  unwittingly  caused  undue  distress  to  its  own  families. 

News  that  two  Harriers  had  crashed  was  obtained  separately  and  unofficially  by  Hutchinson  and  Chipp.  The  official 
reaction  was  “no  comment”.  Had  editors  and  senior  journalists  who  were  being  briefed  that  evening  been  told  oitne 
loss  in  strict  confidence  and  asked  not  to  publish  it  for  good  operational  reasons  the  PA,  which  broke  the  story  navint 
been  told  that  next  of  kin  had  been  informed,  would  not  have  used  it.  I believe  the  same  would  hold  true  for  everyon 
else.  This  is  an  example  of  lack  of  confidence  and  trust. 
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29  In  written  evidence  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Defence’s  enquiry  into  the  ‘D’ 
Notice  System  Chipp  described  it  as  “irrelevant”  and  suggested  it  should  be  abolished.* 
(He  was  not  invited  to  give  verbal  evidence  to  support  this  argument  and  shortly  after- 
wards resigned  from  the  ‘D’  Notice  Committee.)  It  is  Chipp’s  view  that  the  only  reason 
for  continuing  to  acknowledge  them  was  as  a manifestation  of  the  trust  and  mutual 
confidence  that  existed  between  the  press  and  the  MoD.  Without  that  confidence  they 
are  worthless  and  PA  no  longer  regards  itself  as  being  part  of  the  ‘D’  Notice  system. 

30  We  must  also  stress  the  complete  lack  of  guidance  from  the  Ministry  about  use  of 
information  we  had  acquired  from  elsewhere.  Despite  repeated  appeals  for  advice  to  avoid 
the  worst  excesses  of  speculation,  so  frequently  complained  about  by  Ministers  and  MPs, 
the  Ministry  resolutely  refused  guidance  on  several  occasions.  All  too  often  it  was  left 
to  us  alone  to  exercise  judgment  on  whether  or  not  to  use  information.  In  the  event,  PA 
sat  on  much  of  this  unofficial,  leaked  information  and  never  released  it  for  fear  it  could 
jeopardise  operations  or  cost  lives.  But  the  press  is  an  institution  which  does  not  have 
one  voice  or  one  attitude,  and  mistakes  were  made — mistakes  that  sometimes  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  MoD  had  taken  us  into  its  confidence.  (See  also  comments  on 
disinformation.) 


(e)  Facilities  compared  with  those  of  other  combatants 

31.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Ministry  sought  to  “sanitise”  the  Falklands  War, 
perhaps  looking  rather  askance  at  the  American  experience  in  Vietnam  which,  completely 
open  as  it  was,  did  seem  to  contribute  to  the  erosion  of  public  support  for  that  war. 
During  the  campaign  we  did  not  see  the  horrific  pictures  of  dead  and  wounded  as  small 
town  America  did  during  the  US  forces  involvement  in  S.E.  Asia.  Distance  and  the 
impracticality  of  getting  instant  TV  pictures  are  perhaps  part  of  the  reason  for  this; 
but  MoD  did  seem  to  want  to  divorce  the  harsh  facts  of  modem  warfare  from  the  British 
public.  (See  Appendices  B and  C.) 


32  MoD  also  did  not  share  the  Israeli  perception  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
information  war.  The  Israelis,  of  course,  have  long  and  bitter  experience  of  war  and  have  a 
standing  infrastructure  of  regular  and  reserve  officers  trained  to  deal  with  press  and  media 
and  the  problems  of  censorship  and  security.  The  MoD  did  not  have  these  facilities, 
other  than  using  their  own  information  officers  and  all  too  few  serving  officers  to  escort 
and  accompany  the  press.  Even  so,  the  world’s  press  and  media  fared  and  fares  much 
better  under  the  overt  censorship  of  Israel  than  we  did  under  the  typical  Whitehall  com- 
promise experienced  in  the  Falklands  conflict. 


33.  MoD  officials  continually  spoke  of  their  “learning  curve”  in  dealing  with  the  press 
and  its  needs.  We  are  left  with  the  impression  that  as  the  campaign  went  on  and  facilities 
got  no  better  that,  in  fact,  the  learning  cycle  curved  downwards  not  up  and  the  result 
was  bitterness  and  frustration  engendered  in  the  press  both  in  the  Falklands  and  in 
Whitehall. 


34.  The  lessons  learned  by  the  army  in  Ulster — hard  lessons  over  a number  of  years 
appeared  not  to  have  been  appreciated  by  the  MoD. 


(/)  Communication  with  correspondents 

35.  This  was  done  through  the  Admiralty  net.  Signals  frequently  did  not  reach  our 
correspondents.  Why?  One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  was  the  rast  tr^c  m signals 
from  MoD  and  Fleet  HQs  at  Northwood  to  the  Task  Force— a traffic  that  delayed  even 
priority  signals  for  many  hours.  In  return,  the  dispatches  from  the  Falklands  were  delayed 
and  when  censorship  was  imposed  at  the  MoD,  several  more  hours  were : added Mo  the 
process.  It  was  completely  inadequate.  Of  course,  the  needs  of  the  press  M n 

ordinate  to  operational  requirements,  but  again  there  was  no  perception  inside  the 
and  very  little  in  the  Task  Force  for  deadlines. 


36.  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  movement  facilities  afforded  in  getting  our 
reporters  and  photographer  to  and  from  the  Falklands.  (See  Appendix  u.j 

* Third  Report  from  the  Defence  Committee  Session  1979/80  HC  773  pp  137/38. 
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37.  Difficulties  in  filing  copy  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

38  When  we  discovered  that  there  was  no  picture  transmitter  on  Hermes  we  sent  a PA 
transmitter  on  Canberra  in  an  attempt  to  catch  up.  This  never  got  through  to  Cleaver 
despi™  repeated  signals  from  him.  By  chance  Cleaver  was  obliged  to  visit  Canberra 
short  y before  the  landing  on  East  Falkland  and  he  ook  the  opportunity  to  grab  the 
machine  and  took  it  with  him  on  to  RFA  Stromness-his  base  at  the  time  for  the  landings. 
Stromness  had  its  own  transmitter  which  Cleaver  had  already  been  using  for  some  days 
to  wire  pictures  made  from  his  and  other  photographers’  negatives  The  back  up  PA 
transmitter  taken  out  by  Savill  arrived  with  him  aboard  Hermes  and  was  not  used  and 
is  still  aboard. 


39  The  lack  of  a transmitter  in  the  early  part  of  the  operation  meant  that  pictures  were 
being  transmitted  at  20  knots— coming  back  by  sea.  It  is  for  others  to  determine  whether 
this  lack  of  still  picture  transmitters  was  intentional  or  accidental. 


40.  We  are  worried  about  the  delay  in  the  PA  reporter  and  photographer  being  allowed 
ashore  following  the  landings.  (See  also  Appendix  C.)  On  May  21  the  landing  took  place 
at  San  Carlos  Bay  but  Cleaver  was  told  he  must  remain  aboard  Stromness—  there  were 
enough  press  ashore"  and  “the  Editor  in  Chief,  David  Chipp,  had  agreed  Cleaver  should 
stay  on  the  ship!”.5 

41  Film  from  photographers  who  took  part  in  the  landing  was  sent  back  to  Stromness 
—Canberra  took  aboard  some  film  but  then  had  to  leave  the  area  because  of  attention 
she  was  receiving  from  enemy  aircraft— for  Cleaver  to  develop,  print,  edit  and  wire. 
Because  Stromness  was  so  close  to  shore  material  was  received  quickly  and  thus  wired 
quickly.  Cleaver  had  no  landing  facility  for  approximately  12  days  after  the  initial 
assault  Sadly  the  majority  of  film  from  MoD  photographers,  due  to  their  lack  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  media  photography,  did  not  have  the  impact  of  press  pictures. 

42.  In  London  facilities  accorded  to  known  and  accredited  Defence  Correspondents 
were  minimal  in  the  early  days  though  matters  improved  somewhat.  (See  notes  on 
briefings  paragraphs  26  and  27.)  Despite  intensive  lobbying  by  Defence  Correspondents 
there  was  still  never  the  trust  and  confidence  which  they  expected  from  official  spokesmen. 
It  was,  they  felt,  very  different  from  the  sort  of  background  they  received  when  the  MoD 
was  itself  lobbying  against  the  Treasury. 


43.  Physical  facilities  in  London  were  adequate  and  on  matters  concerning  the  running 
of  the  press  room.  Staff  concerned  were  courteous  and  helpful,  considering  the  pressures 
they  were  under. 


(A)  The  public  interest 

44.  We  have  always  argued  in  connection  with  ‘D’  Notices  that  we  are  concerned  with 
the  country’s  security  but  not  necessarily  with  the  country’s  (political/diplomatic)  interest. 
You  could  say  that  the  same  was  true  of  our  policy  during  the  Falklands  crisis.  We 
would  do  nothing  to  impair  security  but  we  did  not  think  it  our  business  at  any  stage  to 
take  the  national  interest  (non-military)  into  particular  consideration.  Our  task  was  to 
report  the  war  and  the  diplomatic  negotiations  without  comment  or  bias  for  subscribers 
in  Britain  and  throughout  the  world.  It  is  not  the  PA’s  role  to  indulge  in  unsourced 
speculation. 

U)  Possible  organisational  changes 

45.  In  any  future  war  a very  senior  (of  at  least  two  star  rank)  serving  officer  should 
co-ordinate  information.  He  would  thus  be  on  terms  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  would 
have  sufficient  “clout”  to,  say,  tell  a captain  that  he  must  take  press  reporters  and  photo- 
graphers aboard  and  must  give  them  facilities. 


j.  vu,nipp;  , 

This  was  totally  untrue.  An  officer  on  Hermes  asked  me  by  radio  ’phone  whether  I wanted  Cleaver  to  go  ashore 
when  the  landings  took  place  and  I replied  “Yes.  With  the  first  wave”.  When  we  were  told  in  London  that  there  was 
a suggestion  that  the  Canberra  journalists  should  get  the  first  chance  ashore  I replied  that  it  was  a ridiculous  suggestion 
and  I opposed  it  strongly.  At  no  time  did  I agree  that  PA  people  should  not  go  ashore  and  any  suggestion  to  the  contrary 
is  a misrepresentation. 
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46.  In  our  view  too  low  a priority  was  placed  at  the  start  on  the  information  side  of 
things  and  there  was  little  indication  that  anyone  was  interested  in  the  advice  of  working 
journalists. 

47.  We  gained  the  impression  that  inter-service  rivalry  and  the  mutual  suspicion  of 
the  service  and  civilian  spokesmen,  of  MoD  and  Fleet  and  between  both  of  these  and 
the  Task  Force  was  counter-productive  to  say  the  least.  The  lack  of  a Head  of  Public 
Relations  in  the  early  days  and,  when  he  was  appointed,  the  reported  initial  ban  on  his 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  Falklands  did  not  help.  But  someone  should  have  banged 
some  heads  together  and  produced  a unified  and  coherent  policy  to  avoid  the  inconsis- 
tencies, rivalries  and  muddles  that  characterised  so  much  of  the  MoD  information 
operation. 

48.  The  role  of  the  wretched  “minder”  or  civilian  press  officer  in  time  of  war  should, 
we  think,  be  reconsidered.  He  is  loved  by  no  one.  He  is  not  a journalist  and  not  a service- 
man and  too  often  is  despised  or  ignored  by  both.  He  has  no  influence  with  the  military 
who  equate  him  with  the  press.  He  has  an  impossible  task.  He  has  his  role  in  peacetime 
for  soft  news,  facilities  and  the  like  but  we  feel  that  in  a war  the  press  officers  accom- 
panying journalists  should  be  servicemen  who  have  had  some  training  in  information 
work.  (Please  refer  to  Savill’s  comments  on  Captain  Nicholls  RM  in  Appendix  C.) 
Information  training  should  be  given  to  the  best  and  the  brightest  and  not  left  as  an 
added  responsibility  of  some  specialist  officer  as  a low  priority  afterthought. 

49.  In  any  similar  operation  in  future  a professional  picture  editor  should  be  sent  as 
part  of  the  journalistic  contingent.  He  would  decide  on  priorities  of  transmission  and 
would  ensure  that  much  low  interest  or  purely  target  pictures  (e.g.  the  photo  of  one 
correspondent)  did  not  take  up  valuable  transmission  time. 

50.  In  London  there  should  be  more  frequent  written  statements,  more  unattributable 
briefings  and  statements  on  important  news  breaks  by  ministers — this  includes  “bad” 
news  as  ministers  should  not  only  enjoy  reporting  the  successes.  There  should  be  some 
proclaimed  and  consistent  policy  of  censorship  with  the  media  being  informed  before- 
hand. 

(J)  General  matters 

51.  (a)  Inconsistent  censorship:  (See  Appendices  B and  C for  Archer’s  and  Savill’s 
evidence)  but  also  Appendix  D for  examples  of : 

(i)  attempts  to  bolster  morale  by  suggesting  rewriting  of  a Savill  dispatch  on  the  field 
hospital ; 

(ii)  pointless  request  to  remove  the  names  of  two  Scots  guardsmen  in  a good  target 
colour  piece  (later  after  protest  reinstated)6 

(iii)  request  for  removal  of  information  which  had  already  been  carried  on  PA  tapes 
and  thus  distributed  throughout  the  world. 

52.  (b)  Competing  official  sources  of  information  acting  independently:  Examples  are 
the  number  of  dead  at  Bluff  Cove  when  No.  10  briefed  the  lobby  but  the  MoD  refused  to 
give  any  information  or  guidance  (see  (c)  below)  and  the.  conflicting  view  of  Admiral 
Woodward  and  General  Moore  on  the  physical  wellbeing,  numbers  and  problems 
caused  by  the  prisoners. 

53.  (c)  Use  of  the  press  for  misinformation:  (See  Appendix  B,  paragraph  14.)  We 
include  in  this  heading  PSYOPS — psychological  warfare  operations — because  sometimes 
its  aims  and  misinformation  are  synonymous.  On  several  occasions  UK  defence  corres- 
pondents were  either  told  or  given  guidance  in  a move  which  amounted  to  misinformation. 
In  the  hours  before  the  San  Carlos  landing  they  were  all  told  there  would  not  be  a ‘ D 
Day”  style  assault  but  a series  of  raids.  This  we  believe  was  aimed  at  misleading  the 
Argentines.  Again  we  were  repeatedly  told  that  the  requisitioned  ship  Atlantic  Conveyor 
and  Atlantic  Causeway  were  going  to  be  used  merely  as  garages  or  transporters  for  air- 


The  attitude  to  home  town  stories  so  much  paraded  by  the  services  in  peacetime  and  in  Ulster  was  incomprehensible. 
Correspondents  with  the  Task  Force  were  often  prevented  from  doing  any  of  these  home  morale-boosting  pieces. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


craft  Yet  on  July  1 the  Secretary  of  State  for  Defence  said  in  his  speech  on  the  Defence 
Estimates  “and  from  the  container  ships  not  only  did  helicopters  carry  out . muted  opera- 
doTbut  Sea  Harriers  made  several  flights"  in  the  vertical  take-off  mode  . 

54  A most  interesting  example  was  in  the  casualties  at  Bluff  Cove  There  were  deliberate 
onrnintVto  eet  the  media  to  exaggerate  the  numbers  of  dead  and  wounded  m order  to 
confhse  the  Argentines.  Reports  of  220  dead  and  more  than  400  wounded  emanated  from 
“radio  ham  in  the  Falklands,  doubtless  briefed  by  the  military  and  picked  up  in  Bristol. 
PA  decided  it  would  be  totally  irresponsible  to  report  this  unofficial  information  and  by 
non-publication  presumably  confounded  the  misinformation  hopes  of  the  MoD.  The 
Secretary  of  State’s  attitude  when  asked  about  the  casualties  was  you  can  print  what 
you  like  in  the  newspapers”.  On  this  occasion  operational  factors  apparently  outweighed 
the  concern  of  families  at  home. 


55  In  the  early  stages  of  the  campaign,  there  was  a confusion  in  the  military  mind 
between  information  and  psyops.  Apparently  two  Lieutenant  Colonels  and  a Wing 
Commander  from  the  Latimer  Defence  College  were  brought  m to  the  Ministry  to  develop 
psyops  themes.  Initially  there  was,  we  reliably  understand,  an  attempt  to  mix This  input 
with  information  coming  out  of  the  Ministry-Respite  the  pamfu  lessons  of  the  dangers 
of  this  learned  by  the  Army  in  Northern  Ireland  in  the  early  1970s  The  notion  was 
dropped  after  opposition  from  both  press  and  information  professionals  inside  the  MoD. 


56  On  several  occasions  the  Ministry  was  caught  out  by  the  disclosure  of  losses  they 
had  not  announced.  They  justified  this  by  explaining  “the  sin  of  omission  is  a lesser  sin 
than  lying”. 


57  It  is  we  submit,  for  the  Committee  to  determine  whether  the  operational  and  short- 
term advantage  to  be  gained  from  misinformation  outweighs  the  undoubted  long-term 
damage  done  to  credibility  and  trust. 


58.  (d)  Criticism  of  media:  We  have  no  comments  to  make  upon  this. 

59.  (e)  Restraint  in  the  use  of  corroborated  information  obtained  unofficially:  (See  foot- 
note (4)  by  Chipp.)  On  occasion  we  held  back  information  because  we  were  persuaded 
that  there  were  good  operational  or  humanitarian  reasons  for  doing  so ; e.g.  not  identifying 
the  victims  of  the  helicopter  crash  as  SAS  personnel  for  48  hours  and  not  identifying  the 
names  of  ships  which  were  badly  damaged  or  sunk  until  the  Ministry  announced  them. 


60.  In  conclusion  our  view  is  that  the  British  Government  as  represented  by  the  MoD 
and  the  armed  services  failed  to  take  account  of  the  importance  of  the  information  war 
and  did  not  give  it  the  right  degree  of  priority.  The  Argentines  did.  The  MoD  did  not 
understand  the  requirements  of  the  media  in  1982  and  their  inability  to  bridge  the  distance 
as  well  as  the  credibility  gap  is  inexplicable. 


D.  A.  Chipp 
P.  J.  Archer 
A.  M.  Cleaver 
F.  S.  Hicks 
D.  R.  Hutchinson 
R.  D.  O.  Savill 
R.  J.  Smith 


July  1982 


* In  the  draft  for  his  speech  the  word  "sorties”  was  used. 
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APPENDIX  A 

PART  OF  A SIGNAL  FROM  LONDON  (CinC  FLEET)  WARNING 
TASK  FORCE  TO  BE  CAREFUL  OF  PA  REPORTER  SAVILL 

ETA  of  PA  reporter  Richard  Savill  in  Ascension  May,  flight  2774.  PRO  Ascension  to 
meet  escort  and  fix  transfer  to  HMS  Bristol  soonest. 

IAW  reporting  restrictions.  Savill  must  not  file  copy  concerning  anything  he  sees  or 
learns  at  Ascension. 

HMS  Bristol  personnel  to  avoid  discussion  of  any  operational  matters  with  Savill 
who  can  be  expected  to  take  full  advantage  of  his  environment  to  glean  newsworthy 
information.  Speculation  on  possible  courses  of  action,  operational  capability  of  Task 
Force/individual  units  and  state  of  readiness  must  also  be  avoided.  Names  of  ships  and 
individual  units  should  not  be  specified. 

There  is,  however,  no  objection  to  him  interviewing  members  of  ships’  company 
willing  to  discuss  personal  and  routine  matters  involving  their  private  lives  and  work 
on  board.  Reports  giving  full  addresses  have  occasionally  led  to  harrassment  of  NOK  by 
press  at  home  eager  for  follow-up.  Suggest  home  town  only  be  divulged. 

PA  reporter  may  be  offered,  at  COS  discretion,  facilities  to  file  copy  on  approx,  daily 
basis  by  naval  signal.  Prefix  copy  with  request  that  MoD  press  desk  onpass  to  PA  London. 
In  case  of  uncertainty  about  security  content  request  MoD  scrutinise  before  release. 


APPENDIX  B 

SOME  NOTES  BY  PETER  ARCHER,  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
REPORTER  WITH  THE  TASK  FORCE 

1 Procedures  for  vetting  copy  were  inconsistent.  Dispatches  were  usually  looked  at  by 
two  people,  a Ministry  of  Defence  press  officer,  nicknamed  “Blue  Pencil”,  and  a naval 
officer.  On  board  HMS  Hermes,  the  captain  initially  insisted  on  vetting  all  copy  before 
it  could  leave  the  ship.  Later  vetting  was  delegated  to  the  senior  education  officer,  his 
deputy  and  to  the  Admiral’s  secretary. 

2 In  practice,  this  meant  vetting  was  erratic.  Copy  was  being  censored  twice,  sometimes 
three  times,  and  each  censor  seemed  to  have  different  ideas  about  what  could  or  should 
be  published. 

3.  On  one  occasion  a “mystery  man”  censored  a colour  piece  describing  flying  exercises, 
striking  out  adjectives,  altering  style  and  taking  out  passages  already  passed  by  the 
MoD  representative.  When  I complained  and  asked  who  was  responsible,  I was  told 
that  nobody  knew  who  had  defaced  the  copy.  I took  my  complaint  to  the  captain  and 
the  story  was  reinstated. 

4.  Another  “mystery”  was  how  a story  about  a task  force  deserter  was  lost  .-  The 
senior  education  officer  had  cleared  the  story,  grudgingly,  but  ‘hen  >*  ftsuppeared [™thout 
being  transmitted.  No  explanation  was  ever  given.  After  I had  refiled  it  the  story  was 
transmitted  to  London. 

5.  There  rarely  appeared  to  be  any  sense  of  urgency  among  the  censors  to  get  copy 
back  to  London.  Vetting  by  more  than  one  person,  of  course,  imposed .added  delay 
and  copy  sent  by  signal  was  often  held  up,  sometimes  overnight,  in  the  ship  s communica- 
tions room. 

6.  For  more  than  two  weeks  during  the  campaign  there  was  no  MoD man on  board 
Hermes.  The  press  officer  who  sailed  with  the  ship  from  Portsmouth  returned  home  at 
the  Ascension  Island  and  a replacement  did  not  reach  Hermes  until  after  we  had  entered 
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minutes  of  evidence  taken  before 


i i dnrina  this  two  week  period  I was  told  that  the  captain  had 

imposed  a striSTimft  on  copy  lefving  the  ship  and  I experienced  extreme  difficulty  getting 
dispatches  out. 

7 Also  the  captain  issued  a directive  banning  interviews  with  officers  and  crew,  and 
Lction  stories  to  diplomatic  moves  and  developments  elsewhere.  This  was  another 
inconsistency'^  reporters  on  HMS  Invincible  were  able  to  file  stories  I was  forbidden  to 
send. 

s Farlv  one  evening  I handed  copy  to  the  Hermes  MoD  man  who  was  sitting  in  the 
Lrd^L  drinWng  a glass  of  port.  I told  him  the  story  was  urgent  and  asked  if  it  could 
te  dea^  with  immediately.  I returned  half  an  hour  later  to  find  the  unvetted  copy  soaking 
up  port  mid  other  spilt  liqueurs  on  a wardroom  table.  The  copy  had  to  be  retyped  and 
was  delayed  for  over  an  hour. 

9 In  addition  of  course,  there  was  a degree  of  self-censorship:  there  was  no  point 
including  “sensitive”  material  which,  experience  had  shown,  would  be  cut. 

10  A total  news  blackout  was  imposed  on  some  stories.  Examples  were  when  HMS 
Sheffield  was  hit  by  an  Exocet  missile,  when  two  Sea  Harriers  were  lost-presumed  to 
have  flown  into  the  sea  in  bad  weather-or  when  HMS  Glasgow  was  holed  by  bombs. 

11  I was  assured  that,  for  good  military  reasons,  these  stories  could  not  be  told.  “There 
are  some  things  you  won’t  even  be  allowed  to  tell  your  grandchildren  , one  naval  officer 
told  me.  But  on  each  occasion,  sometimes  within  the  hour  such  incidents  were  broadcast 
on  BBC  World  Service,  after  release  or  confirmation  by  the  MoD  in  London. 


12  Information  on  board  Hermes  was  hard  to  come  by.  We  were  given  briefings  by 
the  operations  officer  but  on  occasions  information  given  at  these  sessions  was  struck 
out  from  copy  by  the  MoD  man  who  said  it  was  inaccurate  . 

13  At  one  stage,  crewmen  complained  that  they  were  never  told  anything  because 
the  Press  were  on  board”.  The  officer-of-the-watch  then  started  to  give  brief  sit  reps” 
(situation  reports)  over  the  ship’s  tannoy,  usually  giving  little  more  than  weather  con- 
ditions, our  position  and  which  ships  were  nearby.  Later  things  improved  when  a member 
of  the  Admiral’s  staff  gave  the  Press  daily  briefings. 


14  In  a recent  speech  given  to  the  Royal  United  Services  Institute  for  Defence  Studies 
in  London  the  Chief  of  Defence  Staff,  Sir  Terence  Lewin,  confirmed  that  the  Press  were 
fed  misinformation  during  the  Falklands  conflict.  Newsmen  were  “most  helpful  with 
our  deception  plans”,  he  said. 

15.  Of  course,  no  journalist  worth  his  salt  would  have  knowingly  co-operated  in  pub- 
lishing misinformation.  But,  in  such  circumstances,  the  media  are  obviously  vulnerable. 
Sir  Terence’s  admission  confirmed  my  suspicion  that  the  Press  Association,  BBC  and  ITN 

providing  the  widest  possible  coverage — were  used  by  the  military  men.  We  were 

placed  on  the  flagship  HMS  Hermes  so  task  force  commander  Rear-Admiral  Sandy 
Woodward  had  access  to  the  media.  One  thing  is  certain,  this  was  not  purely  a facility 
afforded  to  the  Press. 


16.  With  hindsight,  it  is  clear  that  Admiral  Woodward  used  us  to  push  out  sometimes 
conflicting  misinformation  in  his  battle  with  the  Argentinians.  The  suspicion  that  this 
was  happening  added  to  my  personal  feeling  that  I was  expected  to  fulfil  a similar  propa- 
ganda role  to  that  of  “Movietone  News”  during  the  Second  World  War.  Here,  I believe, 
the  politicians  and  military  commanders  badly  underestimated  the  British  public.  It  is 
no  longer  1940  and  people  living  in  a modern  democracy  expect  to  be  better  informed. 
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APPENDIX  C 

NOTES  BY  RICHARD  SAVILL,  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  REPORTER 
WITH  THE  TASK  FORCE 

1 . Restrictions  imposed  on  journalists  working  in  the  field  were  on  the  whole  reasonable. 
We  accepted  for  instance  that  mention  of  unexploded  bombs  could  lead  to  greater  loss 
of  life.  We  agreed  that  we  should  not  disclose  the  whereabouts  of  Brigade  and  Battalion 
HQs.  But  on  occasions  we  argued  against  petty  and  inconsistent  censorship.  We  were  told 
for  example  not  to  mention  the  arrival  of  5 Brigade  until  they  were  all  ashore  only  to 
hear  the  news  released  in  London  and  reported  on  World  Service  while  some  landings 
were  still  taking  place.  On  another  occasion  after  the  attack  on  Sir  Galahad  quotes  from 
a medical  officer  were  scratched  out  because  they  might  “affect  morale”. 

2.  Once  we  joined  units  the  MoD  press  officers  did  not  accompany  us.  They  gathered 
our  copy  from  a helicopter  pilot  at  Brigade  HQ.  It  was  therefore  impossible  most  of  the 
time  to  discover  what  was  being  vetted. 

3.  My  strongest  complaint  however  is  the  delay  in  getting  copy  back  to  London  and  the 
fact  that  some  never  got  through  at  all.  There  are  about  half  a dozen  dispatches  which 
never  reached  the  Press  Association  in  London.  They  include: — 

fa)  An  account  of  the  Exocet  attack  on  Atlantic  Conveyor  by  a survivor.  It  was  filed 
by  signal  from  Hermes  on  May  27 — two  days  after  the  attack — having  been  passed 
by  the  MoD  PRO  Graeme  Hammond  and  a member  of  the  Admiral’s  staff. 

(b)  Copy  on  the  moonlight  run  by  the  requisitioned  fishing  vessel  Monsoonan. 

(c)  The  Brigadier’s  account  of  the  55  km  dash  to  occupy  Bluff  Cove. 

(d)  Two  days  of  artillery  exchanges,  the  battle  for  Mount  Harriet. 

(e)  A pooled  piece  from  Port  Stanley  sent  on  the  Monday  night  after  the  surrender. 

4.  There  was  also  a case  of  two  pieces  of  copy  being  filed  on  the  same  day  and  put  in  the 
same  envelope  but  their  arrival  in  London  was  four  days  apart. 

5.  There  was  usually  at  least  two  days  delay  on  all  copy  despite  repeated  assurances 
from  the  Defence  Ministry  that  it  was  being  dealt  with  rapidly. 

6.  During  the  advance  with  the  Welsh  Guards  I put  all  copy  on  a helicopter  back  to  the 
SAT  COM  at  Ajax  Bay.  After  three  days  I received  a message  that  the  uniformed  PRO 
at  Fitzroy  (Brigade  HQ)  wished  to  see  all  copy.  So  for  three  days  copy  apparently  went 
to  Ajax  Bay,  then  back  to  Fitzroy  before  being  passed  on  again  to  the  SAT  COM.  This 
could  have  meant  48  hours  delay. 

7.  After  the  surrender  at  Port  Stanley  there  seemed  to  be  little  attempt  to  get  our  copy 
back  to  London.  It  was  not  until  the  Tuesday  afternoon— more  than  24  hours  after  the 
ceasefire  was  agreed — that  an  MOD  PRO  arrived  to  collect  our  copy  and  it  did  not  sub- 
sequently appear  in  morning  papers  until  Thursday. 

8.  Travel  arrangements  could  not  have  been  more  efficient.  My  flight  to  Ascension 
Island  and  sea  passage  on  HMS  Bristol  took  little  over  a week.  Food  was  excellent  and 
crewmembers  went  out  of  their  way  to  be  helpful.  Helicopter  pilots  both  at  sea  and  on 
land  must  be  thanked  for  ferrying  us  to  and  fro  whenever  possible.  On  a number  of 
occasions  they  took  detours  to  accommodate  reporters. 

9.  My  main  grumble  however  is  that  photographer  Martin  Cleaver  and  myself  were 
cooped  up  on  Fearless  in  San  Carlos  Water  for  a week  without  being  allowed  permanently 
ashore  when  other  reporters  had  been  on  land  for  nearly  two  weeks.  Because  PA  had  been 
attached  to  the  Naval  side  on  Hermes  we  could  not  get  ashore  in  the  early  days  whereas 
those  on  Canberra  had  full  facilities  offered  to  them. 

10.  The  campaign  has  highlighted  the  need  for  more  uniformed  PROs  to  run  the  Press 
operation.  Marine  PRO  Captain  David  Nicholls  was  helpful  and  understanding  through- 
out and  must  be  praised  for  his  efforts  in  trying  to  bring  the  press  and  servicemen  closer. 
His  status  meant  that  he  held  more  weight  with  the  military  authorities  than  civilian 
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PROs  He  gave  us  regular  briefings  which  were  accurate  and  reliable.  When  he  arrived  on 
Fearless  Martin  and  I felt  for  the  first  time  that  things  were  being  done  to  get  us  ashore 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  arranged  for  us  to  be  kitted  out  and  linked  us  up  with  5 Infantry 
Brigade.  He  produced  maps  to  show  planned  ways  of  attack  for  our  own  use. 


APPENDIX  D (i) 

EXAMPLE  OF  CENSORSHIP 
Text  of  Signal  by  Richard  Savill  P.A. 

Surgeons  working  round  the  clock  in  the  makeshift  field  hospital  today  carried  out 
their  100th  major  operation  since  the  fighting  started.  A total  of  220  casualties  have  now 
been  brought  to  the  centre  where  four  surgical  teams  are  working  in  appalling  conditions. 
As  I toured  the  hospital— a disused  refrigeration  plant— the  wounded  were  stretchered  in 
from  the  battle  front  after  arriving  by  helicopter.  Many  were  wrapped  in  blood-soaked 
bandages.  One  bare-topped  fatality  was  placed  outside  the  building  beneath  a blue 
blanket  The  casualties  I saw  were  all  Argentinians.  Surgeon  Rick  Jolly  who  is  in  charge 
praised  his  team  of  surgeons  working  in  dust  and  poor  light  quote  despite  the  horrors  of 
modern  warfare  it  is  our  proud  boast  here  that  everyone  who  has  come  into  the  hospital 
has  gone  out  alive  unquote. 


Note  to  editors  from  the  PR  Military  Staff  Officer 

We  are  concerned  that  this  story  will  cause  a great  deal  of  concern  in  the  families  of 
British  servicemen.  They  are  likely  to  believe  that  hospital  treatment  is  inadequate, 
whereas  we  believe  that  Richard  Saville  was  commenting  on  Argentine  wounded  neglected 
by  their  own  people  and  recovered  under  difficult  battlefield  conditions. 

We  would  be  grateful  if  your  treatment  of  this  story  could  bear  in  mind  our  genuine 
wish  to  avoid  unnecessary  worry  and  suffering  in  families  here  at  home. 

APPENDIX  D (ii) 

EXAMPLE  OF  CENSORED  STORY  WHERE  EDITORS  WERE  ASKED  TO 
OMIT  NAMES  OF  BRACKETED  SOLDIERS 

For  MoD  Press  Pool.  From  Richard  Savill  (Press  Association),  Tony  Snow  (Sun), 
A.  Mcllroy  (Telegraph),  Mick  Seamark  (Star),  Gareth  Parry  (Guardian).  Dateline,  Bluff 
Cove,  June  7. 

Survival  was  the  name  of  the  game  for  British  front-line  troops  sheltering  from  the 
coldest  night  since  the  Falklands  campaign  began.  Freezing  rain  and  gale-force  winds 
lashed  the  trenches  perched  on  hills  high  above  the  secluded  hamlet  of  Bluff  Cove,  the 
Scots  Guardsmen  huddled  together  preparing  to  fight,  with  their  sleeping-bags  nestling 
in  the  sludge. 

In  the  dead  of  night  I crawled  into  a trench  and  joined  Guardsmen  [Alan  Crawford, 
25,  and  Willie  Eitchison,  19],  two  rugged  Scotsmen  with  blackened  faces. 

“Get  your  waterproofs  off  and  get  right  inside  your  sleeping  bag”,  advised  Willie, 
three  years  a Guardsman.  We  took  it  in  turns  to  place  our  legs  one  above  the  other  to 
warm  the  feet. 

The  conversation  was  dominated  by  the  imminent  attack  on  Port  Stanley.  “I  hope  to 
hell  no  one  gets  hurt”,  said  Alan,  the  father  of  a three-year-old  child. 

Scotland’s  chances  in  the  World  Cup  and  the  pubs  of  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  close 
to  their  barracks,  were  talked  about  in  lighter  moments.  As  I lay  back  on  the  peat  surround- 
ing the  trench  the  water  slowly  seeped  through  my  endless  layers  of  clothing  until  it 
soaked  the  skin.  “It’s  good  here,  isn’t  it”,  said  Willie,  a piper  from  Gorebridge,  Mid- 
lothian. Some  minutes  earlier  a guardsman  was  pulled  unconscious  from  his  trench 
and  carried  down  the  hillside.  A colleague  said  he  “died”  six  times  on  the  way  down  but 
survived  after  frantic  mouth-to-mouth  rescusitation. 

A soldier  suffering  from  exposure  lay  in  a plastic  bag  in  the  sheepshearing  shed  on  the 
edge  of  the  settlement.  Those  doing  their  stint  out  of  the  cold  slept  nearby. 
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The  night  wore  on  in  the  trench,  with  a senior  officer  making  a check  every  two  hours. 
“Everything  all  right  ?”,  he  said,  his  voice  fading  in  the  gale.  The  groundsheet  above  our 
heads  flapped  unceasingly.  There  was  a noise  in  the  distance  and  we  jumped  from  our 
sleeping-bags.  “Is  that  shooting?”  asked  Alan.  We  listened  but  the  noise  was  not  repeated. 
“The  worst  thing  about  all  this  is  the  waiting”,  said  Alan.  “When  we  go  to  Dartmoor 
we  know  it’s  just  a week  then  it’s  all  over.  God  knows  how  long  we’ll  have  to  be  out  here”. 

As  dawn  arrived,  with  little  sleep  behind  us,  we  were  summoned  from  our  trenches  and 
lined  up  to  be  accounted  for.  “You’re  all  here,  alert  and  raring  to  go”,  said  the  platoon 
officer.  One  guardsman,  clutching  a bent  cigarette  and  shivering  in  the  cold,  replied: 
“We’re  all  here — shall  we  leave  it  at  that?”. 


APPENDIX  D (iU) 

EXAMPLE  OF  REQUEST  FOR  REMOVAL  OF  INFORMATION 
SUBSEQUENT  TO  ITS  PUBLICATION 

Note  time  delay  between  original  story  and  request  for  deletion. 


Falklands  1 Hands  1640 

The  biggest  British  artillery  barrage  since  the  Korean  war  could  herald  the  start  of  the 
final  assault  on  Port  Stanley,  reports  ITN  correspondent  Jeremy  Hands. 

The  British  guns  are  lined  up  on  the  Argentine  positions  which  form  a three-sided 
defence  around  the  Falklands  capital.  All  it  needs  is  for  the  order  to  be  given  and  the 
pounding  will  start,  supported  by  naval  gunfire  and  air  strikes  from  the  Harriers.  The 
combined  firepower  will  inevitably  be  as  horrifying  as  it  will  be  effective. 

The  Argentines  who  surrendered  the  high  ground  around  Stanley  will  be  badly  placed 
to  hit  back. 

PA 

Falklands  2 Hands 

Now  the  Royal  Marines  and  paratroopers  have  with  them  on  East  Falklands  the  Guards 
and  Ghurkas  of  5 Infantry  Brigade.  They  have  consolidated  ashore  and  are  moving 
rapidly  into  positions  close  to  Stanley. 

But  even  before  they  arrived,  the  Argentines  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  bottled  up 
in  and  immediately  around  the  town. 

The  major  question  for  the  British  commanders  is  what  future  role  will  the  remnants 
of  the  Argentine  air  force  play.  . 

Over  50  per  cent  of  their  planes  have  been  shot  down  and  the  British  air  defence  is  still 
fully  operational,  but  the  Argentine  pilots  have  proved  themselves  skilful  and  daring  and 
they  still  pose  a big  threat. 

PA  SNAP  1730 
Memo  to  CSE: 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  MoD  censor  to  remove  two  sentences  from  the  story 
catchlined  Falklands  Hands  (sent  1640-43).  . .. 

In  page  one  third  para  remove  the  following:  “supported  by  naval  gunfire  and  air  strikes 
from  the  Harriers”.  ...  , . , 

In  page  two  completely  remove  first  para  beginning  “Now  the  Royal  Marines  and 
paratroopers  etc”. 
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minutes  of  evidence  taken  before 


Examination  of  Witnesses 
Mr  David  Chipp,  Editor  in  Chief,  and  Mr  Bob  Hutchinson,  Defence  Correspondent,  of 
the  Press  Association,  called  in  and  examined. 


Chairman 

1218.  Good  morning,  Mr  Chipp  and 
Mr  Hutchinson.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
coming  to  us  this  morning,  and  may  I thank 
you  also  for  the  very  full  memorandum  that 
you  have  submitted  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, on  “The  Falkland  Islands  Conflict  and 
the  Press  Association”,  for  which  we  are 
grateful.  Could  I start  by  turning  to  your 
memorandum,  and  particularly  draw  your 
attention  to  paragraph  28  where  you  say 
that  the  Ministry  of  Defence  now  lacks 
credibility,  and  there  is  a complete  lack  of 
trust  between  the  press  and  military.  Do 
you  really  mean  that  you  have  no  confi- 
dence in  any  of  the  commanders  in  the 
three  Services,  and  are  any  steps  being 
taken  on  either  side  to  repair  the  fences  that 
seem  to  need  repairing  at  the  present 
moment? 

(Mr  Chipp)  Thank  you.  We  do  have 
confidence  in  some  of  the  military  com- 
manders, certainly,  yes.  Our  memorandum 
was  written,  we  hope,  in  a constructive 
spirit,  looking  ahead.  I think  it  reflects  a 
great  deal  of  professional  frustration  that 
we  felt  throughout  the  Falklands  conflict. 
But  certainly  we  have  a good  deal  of  trust 
at  the  moment  in  what  the  Army  in  par- 
ticular is  trying  to  do.  We  are  trying  to 
mend  fences.  I have  been  recently  to  the 
British  Army  of  the  Rhine,  to  look  at  pro- 
posed press  facilities,  accreditation  and  the 
sort  of  facilities  we  would  get  if  there  were 
an  emergency  or  a period  of  increasing 
tension  there.  So,  yes,  I believe  there  are 
attempts  to  mend  the  fences. 

1219.  You  also  said  that  you  felt  that  the 
Navy  were  particularly  obstructive  through- 
out the  war.  Those  are  fairly  strong  terms. 
Do  you  really  feel  that? 

(Mr  Chipp)  Yes,  I do.  I believe  that  they 
had  not  got  the  experience  of  the  Army, 
that  the  Army  had  had  in  Northern  Ireland. 
I think  that  they  did  not  want  us  there,  and 
they  found  us  a nuisance,  perhaps  an  em- 
barrassment. I think  they  were  mainly 
obstructive,  yes. 

1220.  You  felt  the  same  about  that,  did 
you,  Mr  Hutchinson? 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  Absolutely.  It  was  a 
strange  experience  for  everybody  dealing  in 
a situation  like  this,  but  it  was  particularly 
strange  dealing  with  the  Navy,  because  we 
all  got  the  distinct  impression  that  some- 
how we  had  moved  through  a sort  of  dark- 


blue  time  warp  back  to  the  days  of  the  First 
World  War  and  the  Second  World  War 
when  the  Navy  had  the  unenviable  reputa- 
tion of  having  the  worst  relations  with  the 
press,  not  wanting  anything  to  do  with  the 
press.  Certainly  in  our  dealings  with  them 
we  felt  we  were  dealing  with  people  of  the 
same  time-span  as  Jellicoe  and  Beatty! 
Following  on  from  what  David  Chipp  just 
said  about  confidence,  I must  confess  that, 
following  the  Falklands  and  from  conver- 
sations I have  had  with  the  various  people 
inside  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  reading 
the  evidence  which  has  been  submitted  to 
this  Committee,  I cannot  help  feeling  that 
next  time  (and  God  forbid  there  will  be  a 
next  time)  the  same  mistakes  will  be  made 
— in  fact,  perhaps  the  restrictions  will  be 
even  tighter.  One  senior  officer  told  me  that 
next  time  things  will  be  different,  censorship 
will  be  imposed  on  day  one,  and  ships’ 
public  relations  officers  will  be  the  ones 
who  would  report  the  action;  journalists 
will  not  be  allowed  to  go  at  all. 

Mr  Mates 

1221.  Who  told  you  that? 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  A very  senior  officer  in 
the  Ministry  of  Defence. 

Chairman 

1222.  Since  Mr  Taylor  has  taken  over  as 
Chief  of  Public  Relations,  has  there  been  an 
improvement  in  relations  with  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  ? 

(Mr  Chipp)  I have  the  highest  profes- 
sional regard  for  Mr  Taylor.  I think  that  he 
understands  our  needs;  I think  he  under- 
stands our  frustrations.  Equally,  I think  we 
understand  his  frustrations.  I see  no  great 
change  at  the  moment.  1 believe  he  is 
battling  for  such  a change.  He  was  in  an 
impossible  position  when  he  came  into  the 
Ministry,  after  the  war  had  started.  I think 
myself  that  he  has  difficulties  in  the  struc- 
ture of  public  relations  within  the  Ministry. 
As  someone  who  has  been  a foreign  corres- 
pondent, I could  wish  that  in  ministries  like 
the  Defence  Ministry  they  had  some  sort  of 
system  as  there  is  in  the  Foreign  Office 
where  going  up  through  the  Information 
Spokesman’s  Department  is  part  of  the 
career  structure  (as,  indeed,  it  is  now  in  the 
Army). 

1223.  What  you  are  saying  to  us  is,  as 
I understand  it,  that  he  is  trying  to  improve 
the  thing,  but  he  is  being  frustrated  in  that , 
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Chairman] 

(Mr  Chipp ) That  is  the  impression  I get, 
yes. 

1224.  Where  is  the  frustration  coming 
from? 

(Mr  Chipp)  I think,  the  system.  This  is 
only  an  impression  that  one  gets,  but  I think 
that  he  is  battling  against  a very  strange 
system  there. 

1225.  You  could  not  throw  any  light 
on  the  reasons  why  he  is  not  getting  the 
breakthrough  ? 

(Mr  Chipp ) No,  I could  not. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

1226.  Have  you  managed  to  see  the 
evidence  given  by  the  senior  naval  officers 
at  our  last  meeting? 

(Mr  Chipp)  I have,  yes. 

1227.  You  will  note,  I think,  that  many 
of  the  complaints  made  by  the  press  were 
flatly  contradicted  in  a very  polite  way  or 
explained  away  by  those  officers.  You  now 
are  adhering  to  the  view  that  the  Navy  were 
obstructive.  That  is  a very  strong  word, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  evidence  we  have 
already  had.  Would  you  like  to  expand 
upon  it  a little  more? 

(Mr  Chipp)  That  is  the  impression  that 
we  had : that  we  were  a nuisance  to  them. 

1228.  But  frankly,  when  you  are  fighting 
a war  all  press  or  media  are  a nuisance,  in 
a way,  to  the  serving  officer.  They  realise — 
as  we  all  realise — that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  have  good  communications. 
We  also  realise,  as  you  said,  that  the  Army 
and  Marines  probably  were  better  at  it  than 
the  Navy,  because  they  had  had  the  experi- 
ence of  Ulster.  However,  could  you  define 
this  obstruction  a little  more,  and  could 
you  given  us  perhaps  some  examples? 

(Mr  Chipp)  If  I may  just  say,  you  said 
about  the  Army  and  Marines  having  more 
experience.  I think  the  success  in  this  was 
right  at  the  front  end  on  the  ground  in  the 
Falklands;  where  you  got  a secure  relation- 
ship, there  was  mutual  comprehension  of 
each  other’s  role  and  problems,  there  was 
mutual  confidence  and  there  was  com- 
munication between  the  two  (this  is  be- 
tween reporters  and  photographers  there 
and  military  men  who  were  doing  the 
fighting  and  serving  military  press  officers). 
We  found  there  was  obstruction  in  filing 
copy,  because  of  delays.  One  appreciates 
their  difficulties  with  communications.  We 


found,  of  course,  obstruction  early  on  in 
getting  any  pictures  back,  because  there 
was  a lack  of  transmitters.  It  was  just  a 
general  impression  that  our  people  there 
got,  that  they  were  not  welcome  and  that 
there  was  a general  obstruction. 

1229.  I quite  appreciate  that  that  was  the 
general  opinion,  but  I am  trying  to  balance 
the  word  “obstructive”,  which  is  very 
strong.  You  said  just  now  that  on  filing 
copy  there  were  delays.  Were  they  deliber- 
ate delays?  For  example,  were  they  delays 
because  they  did  not  like  something  your 
correspondent  said,  and  did  not  send  it? 
You  also  mentioned  sending  pictures.  You 
said  yourself  there  were  bad  communica- 
tions, and  it  was  difficult  to  get  them.  This 
will  be  put  right  next  time  (if  there  is  a next 
time).  I am  trying  to  define  the  word  you 
used  in  your  evidence,  which  is  a very 
strong  word.  Is  it  deliberate,  that  is  what 
I am  getting  at? 

(Mr  Chipp)  Not  totally.  I think  it  is 
partly  inexperience,  and  I think  that  naval 
officers  mainly  have  no  great  regard  for 
the  press. 

Mr  George 

1230.  Could  I ask  you  what  you  believe 
the  role  of  Number  10  to  have  been  during 
the  conflict?  What  degree  of  competence 
was  there  within  that  office,  in  terms  of 
disseminating  information?  Was  there  any 
rivalry  between  Number  10  and  the 
Ministry  of  Defence? 

(Mr  Chipp)  Perhaps  I may  ask  Mr  Hut- 
chinson to  reply  to  this  one  in  particular, 
because  he  was  involved  in  the  coverage 
from  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  and  I know 
he  has  spoken  on  this  subject  to  Chris 
Moncrieff  who  is  our  other  source  of 
information  on  that. 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  There  were  the  usual 
lobby  briefings  twice  a day  at  Number  10. 
There  was  one  at  eleven  o’clock  which 
unfortunately,  on  several  occasions,  was 
one  hour  before  we  were  briefed  at  the 
Ministry  of  Defence.  So  there  was  a degree 
of  rivalry,  if  you  like,  unofficially,  between 
Number  10  and  the  MoD  in  getting  in- 
formation out,  mainly  only  in  terms  of 
guidance  or  steers.  There  were  other 
briefings  perhaps  once  or  twice  a day  on 
top  of  that.  We  got  the  distinct  impression 
that  Number  10  were  more  than  unhappy 
at  the  way  the  MoD  were  handling  the  war, 
the  free  flow  of  information— more  than 
unhappy — and  there  were  times  when 
Number  10  were  briefing  on  subjects  which 
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Mr  David  Chipp  and  Mr  Bob  Hutchinson 


[ Continued 


IVU  UCUlgW  , 

the  MoD  refused  to  talk  about.  One 
classic  example  comes  to  mind:  the  un- 
fortunate casualty  figures  at  Bluff  Cove  and 
Fitzroy,  when  the  lobby  were  given  guid- 
ance on  the  size  of  the  toll,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Defence 
came  to  this  House  and  told  Members  that 
he  could  not  talk  about  this,  on  the  best 
military  advice,  because  of  operational 
reasons,  and,  indeed,  later  told  us,  the 
defence  correspondents,  that  he  could  not 
talk  about  this  and  we  could  print  what  we 
liked  in  the  newspapers,  because  his  aim 
was  to  mislead  the  Argentines  as  much  as 
possible.  That  is  basically  it.  The  other  side 
of  the  coin  was  that  we  also  had  a more 
than  distinct  impression  that  on  bad  news 
Number  10  were  not  too  happy  about 
some  of  the  information  which  was  coming 
out.  There  was  an  occasion  when  some 
photographs  came  to  the  MoD  from  the 
South  Atlantic,  one  of  which  was  a 
photograph  of  “Antelope”  blowing  up, 
taken  by  our  man  there,  Martin  Cleaver. 
Several  other  photographs  came  in  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  were  not  released  for 
quite  some  time  afterwards.  I might  be 
wrong  on  this,  but  if  my  memory  serves 
me  aright  they  were  not  released  until 
three  weeks  after  this,  because,  we  were 
told.  Number  10  felt  that  enough  bad- 
news  pictures  had  come  out. 

1231.  Did  you  have  any  experience  of 
other  instances  where  the  criterion  for 
holding  back  information  was  political 
rather  than  security? 

(Mr  Chipp)  No,  I do  not  think  so.  There 
was  some  surprising  holding  back  of  in- 
formation, in  that  at  the  time  when  it  was 
announced  on  television  here  that  “Shef- 
field” had  been  abandoned,  at  that  time 
our  staff  reporter  on  “Hermes”  was  not 
allowed  to  file  for  some  time  that  “It  is 
thought  that  nearly  all  ‘Sheffield’s’  crew- 
men were  rescued”.  At  that  time  he  could 
have  filed  that  between  twenty  and  thirty 
were  missing,  and  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  that.  So  there  was  that  delay.  There 
were  other  messages  that  we  know  never 
got  through.  Whether  that  was  for  opera- 
tional reasons,  for  political  reasons  or 
simply  that  there  was  an  inefficiency 
somewhere  and  they  got  lost  in  someone’s 
pocket,  I do  not  know. 

Mr  Mates 

1232.  To  pick  up  Mr  George’s  last 
question,  who  told  you  that  Number  10  had 


taken  the  decision  that  enough  bad  news 
had  come  out? 

(Mr  Hutchinson ) This  was  from  various 
people  inside  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 

1233.  Who? 

(Mr  Hutchinson ) The  people  one  had 
daily  contact  with,  the  people  who  were 
telling  one  things  when  nobody  else  was. 

1234.  In  Number  10? 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  No,  in  the  Ministry  of 
Defence.  They  are  the  ones  who  received 
the  instructions. 

1235.  You  are  not  going  to  tell  us  who? 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  I think  it  would  be 

unfair  to  them.  If  you  find  somebody  who 
is  actually  trying  to  be  helpful,  out  of  all 
the  100,000  people  in  the  Ministry  of 
Defence,  you  do  not  go  round  “dropping 
them  in  it”,  I am  afraid. 

Mr  George 

1236.  Mr  Chipp,  it  has  been  alleged  that 
the  degree  of  trust  between  the  press  and 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  was  somewhat 
impaired  during  the  course  of  the  war. 
Some  would  say  that  it  had  diminished 
before  the  war.  Could  you  comment  on  the 
relationship  between  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  and  the  Press  Association  before 
and  during  the  war?  Do  you  think  the 
trust  is  being  repaired  or  could  be  repaired 
at  the  present  time? 

(Mr  Chipp)  In  general  terms,  before  the 
war  our  relationship  was  as  good  as  with 
any  other  department  of  state.  I think  that 
obviously  when  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
was  at  war  with  the  Treasury  they  looked 
on  us  as  their  allies,  and  we  were  getting  a 
great  deal  of  official  and  unofficial  inform- 
ation (indeed,  one  had  to  be  very  careful 
that  we  were  not  being  used).  It  was  all 
right.  It  became  very  strained,  as  must  be 
apparent  from  what  we  have  said  and  from 
what  we  have  written,  during  the  campaign, 
due,  I think,  to  our  professional  frustration. 
We  did  not  always  understand  the  con- 
straints under  which  they  were  working 
and  under  which  the  military  were  working: 
I think  that  they  did  not  always  understand 
our  needs.  I wish  there  could  have  been 
more  confidence  in  us.  More  could  have 
been  explained  to  us,  and  we  could  have 
been  told  more  at  that  time.  As  to  the 
future,  yes,  I am  hopeful.  One  is  trying 
oneself — and  the  PA  certainly  is — to  re- 
build this,  because  it  would  be  appalling 
if  we  allowed  our  frustrations  to  continue 
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into  the  future.  One  hopes  that  this  positive 
review  will  be  able  to  do  something. 

Mr  Patten 

1237.  Mr  Chipp,  who  do  you  think  was 
actually  running  the  information  war? 

(Mr  Chipp)  Frankly,  I do  not  know. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  overall 
impressions — and  these  are  impressions 
that  one  is  getting — that  there  was  no 
control  over  the  information  side.  I believe 
that  a certain  priority  was  put  on  it  early 
on.  I believe — as  you  would  expect,  as  a 
journalist — that  that  priority  was  too  low. 

I do  not  think  there  was  any  one  controlling 
person.  This  explains  a lot  of  the  incon- 
sistencies. I believe  that  it  was  the  in- 
consistencies that  caused  much  of  our 
frustration.  As  I said  in  our  document,  I 
could  have  wished  that  a very  senior  officer 
had  been  put  in  charge  of  the  information 
side,  and  that  at  the  same  time  there  had 
been  more  consultation  right  from  the 
start  with  working  journalists.  One  only 
has  to  see  what  Lord  Mountbatten  and 
Lord  Montgomery  did  in  this  way,  in 
putting  in  very  senior  people  and  in  taking 
advice  from  working  journalists. 

1238.  So  no  one,  you  think,  was  in 
control,  and  no  one  looked  as  if  they  were 
in  control  ? 

(Mr  Chipp)  Certainly  no  one  looked  as 
if  they  were  in  control. 

1239.  Do  you  think  that  the  difficulties 
that  you  experienced,  which  you  have 
expressed,  at  the  hands  of  the  MoD,  were 
the  result  of  inexperience  on  their  part,  or 
incompetence,  or  deviousness? 

(Mr  Chipp)  I do  not  know.  My  views  on 
that  change  and  are  totally  inconsistent.  I 
really  do  not  know.  I think  it  was  mainly 
inexperience  and  the  lack  of  direction. 
I believe  that  if  there  had  been  someone 
there,  right  from  the  start,  of  sufficient 
seniority,  who  was  controlling  this — 

1240.  So  charitably  you  would  say, 
inexperience  and  incompetence? 

(Mr  Chipp)  Yes. 

1241.  What  do  you  think  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a government  are  towards 
informing  the  press  during  something  like 
the  Falklands  campaign  ? 

(Mr  Chipp)  The  fullest  possible  inform- 
ation, as  quickly  as  possible,  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  troops. 


1242.  And  the  Government  itself  should 
decide  what  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
the  troops  ? 

(Mr  Chipp)  I think  it  must,  yes. 

1243.  What  are  the  responsibilities  of 
the  press  ? 

(Mr  Chipp)  To  report  as  much  as  they 
can,  and  to  use  restraint  in  not  covering 
information  and  not  reporting  information 
which  they  are  told  in  confidence  and  in 
trust  and  which  is  information  that  might 
endanger  the  Task  Force  or  the  troops. 

1244.  In  your  evidence  you  talk  about 
attempting  to  ensure  that  the  Press 
Association’s  coverage  was  accurate  and 
impartial.  Do  you  think  you  achieved  that, 
and  how? 

(Mr  Chipp)  I think  we  did.  We  were  not 
always  accurate,  no.  We  attempted  to  be. 

I think  I could  say  we  were  not,  without 
thinking  of  a specific  example.  I would 
doubt  it  we  were  totally  accurate  through- 
out. We  were  getting  information  from  all 
sides.  We  attempted  to  be,  and  I think  we 
were,  impartial,  because  we  were  being  the 
prime  source  for  such  organisations  as  the 
Associated  Press,  for  the  European  agen- 
cies. A great  many  foreign  organisations 
have  told  us  that  they  liked  the  way  we 
covered  this,  which  was  straight  down  the 
line.  So  we  tried  to  be  totally  impartial  in 
this.  It  was  very  difficult  for  us  personally 
on  this,  I may  say,  because  of  some  of  our 
personal  views. 

1245.  What  is  the  difference  in  principle 
between  the  selective  release  of  information 
by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  (by  Sir  Frank 
Cooper,  say)  and  the  selective  use  of  in- 
formation by  an  editor  like  you? 

(Mr  Chipp)  An  editor  like  myself,  for 
the  Press  Association’s  selection  of  infor- 
mation, has  to  produce,  as  far  as  possible, 
a rounded,  complete  and  balanced  report. 
Sometime  we  do  not  achieve  this,  because 
of  the  constraints  of  space  on  the  wire, 
sometimes  because  of  our  own  ineffici- 
encies; but  that  is  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do.  I would  think  that  the  MoD,  in  the 
selecting,  is  attempting  to  get  over  a par- 
ticular line.  I do  not  believe — and  I can 
understand  this— that  they  particularly 
want  to  produce  the  balanced,  complete 
report  that  we  are  looking  for. 

Chairman 

1246.  Mr  Chipp,  may  I follow  up  your 
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reply  to  Mr  Patten  and  ask  you,  as  an 
editor,  did  you  attend  any  of  the  briefings 
at  the  Ministry  of  Defence  or  at  Number 
10? 

(Mr  Chipp ) Nothing  at  Number  10,  no. 

I believe  I attended  all  of  them  at  the 
Ministry  of  Defence. 

1247.  At  those  briefings  did  you  express 
on  those  occasions  the  frustrations  that  you 
were  having  experience  of? 

(Mr  Chipp ) Yes,  I did  indeed. 

1248.  What  reaction  did  you  get? 

(Mr  Chipp)  “We  will  look  into  it”.  They 

were  not  very  successful  meetings  either; 

I do  not  think  any  of  the  participants  would 
think  they  were.  Certainly  we  did— a 
number  of  us — express  our  frustrations 
there,  particularly  on  the  matter  of  getting 
pictures  back,  both  television  and  other- 
wise. 

1249.  You  were  expressing  those  frustra- 
tions to  Mr  MacDonald,  were  you  ? 

(Mr  Chipp ) And  to  Sir  Frank  Cooper, 
yes.  Actually,  Sir  Frank  Cooper  was  chair- 
ing those  meetings.  On  one  occasion  the 
editors  of  ITN  and  BBC  Television  News 
and  myself  did  see  the  Secretary  of  State. 
We  told  Mr  Nott  that  we  did  not  suggest 
that  anyone  was  obstructing;  we  said  we 
felt  there  was  an  obstruction  in  getting 
news  and  pictures  back.  We  had  a fairly 
long  session  with  him,  in  which  he  listened 
to  us. 

1250.  But  you  did  not  get  any  improve- 
ment? 

(Mr  Chipp)  Not  greatly,  I think  no,  until 
the  transmitters  arrived  and  we  were  able 
to  get  pictures  back. 

Mr  Conlan 

1251.  Can  you  say  a little  more  about  the 
relationship  between  the  press  and  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  in,  say,  the  twelve 
months  prior  to  the  Falklands  campaign  ? 

(Mr  Chipp)  Yes.  Perhaps  I can  ask  Mr 
Hutchinson  to  deal  with  this,  because  he 
was  dealing  with  them. 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  It  is  never  a particularly 
cosy  relationship  between  the  press  and  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  (which  I think  is  quite 
a healthy  thing).  The  Ministry  of  Defence 
is  an  enormous  organisation  full  of  secrets 
(most  of  them  political  ones).  We  are  not 
interested  in  disclosing  military  informa- 
tion which  is  useful  to  an  enemy.  Neither 


am  I here,  as  I see  it,  to  protect  political 
reputations.  So  the  press  obviously  is  an 
inquiring  creature,  whereas  the  public  face 
of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  is  one  of 
secrecy.  It  is  much  more  fun,  I might  add, 
working  in  London  than  it  is  in  the  Penta- 
gon where  they  tell  you  everything  you 
want  to  know  and  give  you  a direct  answer 
to  the  question  when  you  put  it!  It  was  a 
healthy  relationship  over  the  previous 
twelve  months ; we  did  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  of  some  trust,  a position  of  some 
confidence.  But  when  the  bullets  started 
flying,  instead  of  the  loose  minutes  over 
the  fight  with  the  Treasury,  overnight  it 
changed,  and  one  had  to  fight  against 
feeling  rather  hurt  about  this  and  get  on 
with  the  job. 

1252.  You  would  not  say  there  was  any 
discernible  deterioration  in  the  relationship 
between  yourselves  and  the  Ministry  of 
Defence,  in  that  period,  arising  from  being 
associated  with  leaks  from  the  1981  Defence 
White  Paper  ? 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  I do  not  think  so.  The 
Ministry  of  Defence  has  moments  of 
realism,  and  it  believes  that  the  press  is 
there  to  listen  to  leaks  and  to  publish  in- 
formation; it  is  part  of  the  day-to-day 
working  relationship.  When  one  is  involved 
in  that  sort  of  thing — and  I am  sure  my 
colleagues  would  bear  me  out — there  is,  as 
Neville  Taylor  said  in  his  evidence  to  this 
Committee,  a period  when  people  are  not 
quite  so  free  with  you  as  they  would  have 
been  before  the  publication  of  a particular 
disclosure.  However,  that  is  part  and  parcel 
of  everyday  life,  as  I have  said. 

Mr  Marshall 

1253.  Doyouseea  distinction,  or  do  you 
see  an  acceptable  distinction,  between  news 
management  and  misinformation  by  the 
Ministry  of  Defence? 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  A distinction  between 
it?  Yes. 

1254.  Are  you  prepared  to  accept  either 
side  of  the  misinformation  versus  news 
management  argument  ? 

(Mr  Hutchinson ) As  we  said  in  our 
written  evidence,  misinformation  and  news 
management  can  be  variably  effective. 
Misinformation  has  short-term  benefits 
operationally,  but  in  the  long  term  it 
destroys  the  whole  raison  d'etre  of  your 
operation  to  deal  with  the  press,  because 
your  credibility  disappears.  I still  find 
myself  now,  months  after  the  Falklands, 
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speaking  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence  over 
quite  trivial  things  and  not  actually 
believing  what  they  say,  because  the  seven 
weeks  inside  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
taught  me  not  to  believe  what  they  say  (not 
necessarily  totally  justified).  News  manage- 
ment— the  selective  release  of  news — I can 
see  operational  reasons  for,  and  I do  not 
object  to  it  as  strongly  as  I object  to  mis- 
information. 

1255.  Then  let  us  concentrate  on  mis- 
information. I think  that  Mr  Archer,  in 
one  of  the  appendices,  implies  that  there 
were  a number  of  examples  of  this.  Could 
you  spell  some  of  those  out  for  us  ? 

(Mr  Hutchinson ) I cannot  speak  from 
experience  actually  with  the  Task  Force, 
because  I was  incarcerated  inside  the 
Ministry  of  Defence,  but  we  had  examples 
of  it  there,  and  misinformation  also 
strayed  into  the  areas  of  inconsistency. 
That  was  the  most  difficult  time  of  all, 
dealing  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence, 
because  they  tended  to  change  the  rules  as 
they  went  along,  particularly  when  bad 
news  came  up.  It  is  a facetious  thing  to  say, 
but  it  is  rather  like  playing  a game  of  foot- 
ball when  the  home  side  has  a goal  scored 
against  it  and  the  referee  immediately 
changes  the  rules ; you  do  not  know  where 
you  are.  Also  we  were  unable  to  get 
guidance  on  what  we  could  and  could  not 
print.  That  perhaps  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  areas.  Coming  back  to  mis- 
information, and  to  try  to  point  out  how 
it  spilled  over  into  inconsistency,  when  the 
raid  was  mounted  on  Pebble  Island  prior 
to  the  San  Carlos  landings,  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  (and  I was  off  that  day)  told  my 
colleagues  that  it  was  mounted  by  the 
Royal  Marines.  Some  days  later  we  dis- 
covered that  in  fact  it  was  not  the  Royal 
Marines,  it  was  the  Special  Air  Service.  We 
rang  up  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  said, 
“Look,  is  there  any  operational  reason  why 
we  can’t  run  this  story?  Are  we  treading 
on  any  toes  which  we  aren’t  aware  of?”. 
They  told  us  bluntly  to  “take  a running 
jump”.  So  we  ran  the  story.  The  next  day 
the  Army  rang  up  very  unhappy  about  this 
and  explained  the  operational  reasons. 
We  accepted  these  and  said,  “Sorry  we’ve 
made  a mistake.  We’ll  try  not  to  let  it 
happen  again”.  That  night  on  Radio 
Atlantica  del  Sur,  the  Ministry’s  own 
propaganda  station  (which  they  consistent- 
ly deny  was  a propaganda  station),  they 
broadcast  our  story  to  the  Argentines  in  the 


trenches  in  the  Falklands.  As  far  as  I know, 
General  Menendez  did  not  take  the  PA 
tapes  on  Port  Stanley,  but  our  story  was 
transmitted  directly  by  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  to  the  Argentines,  after  com- 
plaining to  us  about  its  publication  here. 
These  are  the  areas  of  misinformation 
spreading  into  inconsistency,  which  we 
found  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  because 
it  was  so  unpredictable. 

1256.  Thank  you,  that  is  helpful,  but 
the  case  you  have  just  cited  is  one  where  I 
would  ask  you  to  be  more  specific.  When 
you  say  that  you  were  told  by  them  to  “go 
and  take  a running  jump”,  are  you 
saying  you  then  went  ahead  and  published 
out  of  pique? 

(Mr  Hutchinson ) No. 

1257.  Were  you  given  no  proper  advice? 

(Mr  Hutchinson ) We  were  given  no 

advice  whatsoever. 

Mr  Mates 

1258.  Who  told  you  to  “take  a running 
jump”? 

(Mr  Hutchinson ) This  was  again  the 
information  service.  Let  us  be  fair  about 
this.  I had  a great  deal  of  time  for  the 
information  service  during  the  conflict. 
Despite  what  was  said  in  this  Committee, 
despite  this  marvellous  issue  of  guidelines 
(which  nobody  knew  about,  but  everybody 
stuck  to),  the  information  service  actually 
was  told  less  than  the  press  were.  We  told 
the  information  service  what  was  going  on 
on  many  occasions,  because  they  did  not 
have  a cell  in  the  operations  centre,  and 
the  flow  of  information — so  vital,  I would 
have  thought,  to  put  Britain’s  case  before 
the  world — on  many  occasions  did  not 
actually  reach  the  Ministry’s  own  spokes- 
men. These  people  were  under  enormous 
pressure  from  the  world’s  press,  and  at 
midnight  after  a hard  day  of  taking  300  or 
400  calls,  sometimes  tempers  became  short. 

1259.  I would  like  to  pursue  that 
particular  case  for  a moment,  because 
surely  the  presence  of  the  Special  Air 
Service  is  a pretty  important  piece  of 
information  to  the  Argentinians,  amongst 
others  ? Are  you  really  saying  you  were  not 
given  any  guidance  as  to  whether  you 
could  or  could  not  publish  that  fact? 

(Mr  Hutchinson ) Yes. 

1260.  You  were  simply  told  to  “get 
lost”  ? 
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(Mr  Hutchinson ) Yes.  That  same  sort  of 
thing — not  necessarily  from  those  same 
sources — happened  time  and  time  again. 
We  had  many  long  and  earnest  conver- 
sations in  the  middle  of  the  night — I am 
sure  David  Chipp  will  bear  me  out  here— ■ 
sometimes  on  the  telephone,  about  stories 
which  appeared  in  the  press,  which  we 
decided  we  were  not  going  to  get  involved 
in,  because  we  knew  what  was  going  on 
down  there  from  our  own  sources,  and  we 
refused  to  get  involved  in  it.  For  example, 
we  sat  on  the  story  about  the  tragic  loss  of 
the  helicopter  with  the  eighteen  SAS  men 
on  board,  although  within  minutes  we 
knew  they  were  SAS  personnel.  We  did  not 
mention  that  fact  for  four  days  afterwards, 
at  the  request  of  the  Army. 

(Mr  Chipp)  That  was  one  case  where  we 
did  get  guidance.  We  were  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Army  on  this,  and  they 
said,  “We  know  that  you  know  that  these 
were  SAS  men  in  the  helicopter.  For 
reasons  both  operational  and  the  fact  of 
next  of  kin  being  informed,  in  what  is  a 
very  small  unit,  we  would  ask  you  to  hold 
this  for  forty-eight  hours  and  not  use  it”. 
We  said,  “Fair  enough”.  I could  wish 
that  we  had  had  more  guidance  like  that, 
illustrating  the  sort  of  trust  that  seemed  to 
be  lacking. 

1261.  You  said  right  at  the  beginning 
that  your  relationships  with  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  were  very  bad,  and  that  the 
Navy  were  worse  than  most  of  the  others. 
Do  you  think  you  have  improved  them  by 
what  you  have  said  this  morning? 

(Mr  Chipp)  I really  do  not  know.  I have 
tried  to  give  direct  replies  on  this.  I have 
not  said  anything  here  that  I have  not  said 
to  them  and  spoken  to  them  about.  One  is 
trying  to  be  positive  about  this. 

1262.  I am  sure  that,  for  the  record  and 
for  lessons  for  the  future,  you  would  want 
to  substantiate  some  of  the  things  that  you 
have  said.  Frankly,  most  of  the  accusations, 
which  I have  been  noting  down,  you  have 
not  been  able  to  back  up  with  facts  and 
instances.  I think  we  would  all  be  helped 
and  would  be  very  grateful  if  you  would 
try  to  do  that.  You  say  that  the  Navy  was 
being  deliberately  obstructive.  Do  you  mean 
the  Navy  at  Northwood,  do  you  mean  the 
naval  element  of  the  PR  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defence,  or  do  you  mean  the 
naval  staff  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  or 
do  you  mean  the  Navy  on  board  the  ships 


where  your  correspondents  were? 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  I think  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  areas,  Northwood, 
the  Task  Force  or  the  MoD. 

1263.  Let  us  take  them  one  at  a time. 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  Taking  Northwood,  I 

think  that  in  the  written  evidence  you  have 
in  front  of  you  there  is  a copy  of  a confi- 
dential document  which  perhaps  bears  out 
partially  what  we  are  saying.  If  you  read 
the  text  of  it,  Mr  Mates,  you  will  see  that 
Northwood  instructed  the  Captain  of 
“HMS  Bristol”  which  was  taking  our 
reporter  down  to  the  Falklands,  warning 
him — I am  sorry,  I cannot  find  it,  so  I will 
paraphrase  it — that  “He  will  use  his 
environment  to  glean  newsworthy  items”. 
That  is  hardly  a helpful  attitude. 

1264.  Helpful  to  whom  ? 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  To  the  press. 

1265.  Let  us  take  then  the  Navy  on 
board  the  ships  where  the  press  went  down; 
were  they  obstructive  ? 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  I do  not  think  the 
actual  crew  themselves  were  obstructive; 

I think  they  in  fact  welcomed  on  some 
occasions  the  press  being  there.  The 
problem  was — and  to  be  fair,  they  have  got 
other  things  to  do,  apart  from  looking 
after  the  press — the  higher  echelons  of  the 
Navy. 

1266.  On  board  the  ships?  I am  trying 
to  be  specific. 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  I cannot  speak  about 
on  board  the  ships,  because  I was  not  there. 
I can  only  talk  about  the  MoD  and 
Northwood. 

1267.  Then  let  us  talk  about  the  MoD. 
What  about  the  Naval  Press  Department; 
did  you  find  them  obstructive? 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  The  actual  peacetime 
Naval  Department  did  not  exist  during 
the  Falklands,  in  as  much  as  the  DPR  took 
his  turn  of  duty  just  like  any  other  DPR  did. 

1268.  Was  he  obstructive? 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  I did  not  find  him 
obstructive  at  all,  but  the  poor  chap  was 
dealing  with  other  matters  other  than  naval 
affairs,  so  one  could  rarely  get  hold  of  him 
to  talk  to. 

1269.  You  allege  that  they  were  ob- 
structive over  pictures.  Do  you  mean  the 
transmission  of  the  pictures  back  ? 

(Mr  Chipp)  Yes. 
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(Mr  Hutchinson ) I think  that  one  of  the 
problems  was  that  the  photographer  was 
not  allowed  ashore,  for  example. 

1270.  Which  photographer? 

(Mr  Hutchinson ) Ours. 

1271.  Why  was  he  not  allowed  ashore? 
Which  ship  was  he  on  ? 

(Mr  Hutchinson ) He  varied  between 
“Canberra”  and  “Stromness”;  “Hermes” 
initially.  He  was  in  fact  put  in  a position 
where  he  processed  other  people’s  film, 
which  was  Service  photographers’  film. 

1272.  But  you  do  not  think  there  was 
obstruction  in  the  transmission  of  copy? 
Or  do  you  ? 

(Mr  Chipp ) In  the  transmission  of  written 
copy  there  were  certainly  examples  of 
obstruction,  or  obstructions.  I am  not 
saying  that  anyone  was  obstructing,  but 
they  were  not  coming  through  as  speedily 
as  we  would  hope,  and  some  of  them  were 
lost. 

1273.  But  do  you  reject  the  reasons  that 
Captain  Black  and  Captain  Middleton 
gave  us  last  week  for  that?  Do  you  reject 
what  they  say  about  the  priority  the  press 
communications  were  given,  as  opposed  to 
naval  communications  ? 

(Mr  Chipp ) No,  I do  not  reject  that. 

1274.  Yet  you  still  allege  obstruction? 

(Mr  Chipp)  I think  there  were  ob- 
structions. 

1275.  Can  you  give  us  some  examples? 

(Mr  Chipp ) Yes,  the  ones  that  have  never 

arrived. 

1276.  Do  you  know  why? 

(Mr  Chipp ) No. 

(Mr  Hutchinson ) And  nobody  knows 
why. 

(Mr  Chipp ) There  was  an  account  of  an 
Exocet  attack  on  “Atlantic  Conveyor”  by  a 
survivor.  It  was  filed  by  signal  from 
“Hermes”  on  27  May,  two  days  after  the 
attack,  and  it  was  passed  by  a Ministry  of 
Defence  press  officer  there  and  a member 
of  the  Admiral’s  staff  there.  That  has  never 
arrived.  Copy  of  a moonlight  run  by  the 
requisitioned  fishing  vessel  “Monsoonan”. 
These  are  the  ones  that  have  never  arrived 
back. 

1277.  You  think  that  that  was  deliberate 


obstruction? 

(Mr  Chipp ) No,  I said  there  was  an 
obstruction.  I do  not  know  what  it  was. 

1278.  Mr  Hutchinson,  you  said — I think 
I have  got  your  words  right — “After  seven 
weeks  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence  I couldn’t 
believe  a word  they  said”.  What  lies  did 
they  tell  you? 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  It  was  not  necessarily 
lies,  it  was  a matter — as  they  admit  them- 
selves— of  sins  of  omission  perhaps.  The 
on-the-record  briefings  which  were  con- 
ducted— 

1279.  It  does  not  mean  you  do  not 
believe  them;  it  means  that  you  might  not 
rely  on  them.  That  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  from  not  believing  them. 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  You  wonder  about 
what  they  say. 

1280.  If  you  tell  me  you  do  not  believe 
a word  I say  you  are  inferring  that  I am 
a liar,  and  I find  that  rather  offensive. 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  I did  not  say  that. 

1281.  You  said  that  about  the  Ministry 
of  Defence,  and  I am  asking  you  to  justify 
it. 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  Please  allow  me  to 
finish.  What  I am  saying  is  if  they  admit  to 
you  personally  that  they  are  not  telling  the 
whole  truth  if  you  have  discovered  things 
they  omitted  to  tell  you,  you  tend  not  to 
believe  what  they  say  in  some  instances 
because  you  wonder  what  has  been  omitted. 
Some  important  factors  of  a certain  inci- 
dent being  omitted  can  change  the  whole 
complexion  of  the  account  of  what  hap- 
pened. 

1282.  Would  you  like  to  give  us  an 
example  ? 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  Yes,  for  example,  let  us 
take  the  example  of  the  attack  on  “Gla- 
morgan”. When  “Glamorgan”  was  hit  by 
an  Exocet,  the  announcement  said  that  it 
was  hit  by  enemy  fire.  I asked,  “What  kind 
of  enemy  fire?”  and  they  said  “A  shore 
battery”.  I said,  “Do  you  mean  artillery?” 
and  they  said,  “I  believe  so”.  The  casualty 
figures  for  “Glamorgan”  were  issued — and 
I might  be  wrong  here — but  I have  the 
distinct  impression  that  it  said  the  casual- 
ties were  caused  by  air  attack.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  our  reporter  there  on  the  day 
after  the  fall  of  Stanley  reporting  that  it 
was  an  Exocet  hitting  “Glamorgan”,  I 
would  to  this  day  believe  that  it  was  a 
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155mm  Howitzer  that  hit  “Glamorgan  . 

1283.  Do  you  think  that  the  person  who 
told  you  it  was  artillery  fire  knew  it  was  an 
Exocet? 

(Mr  Hutchinson ) I do  not  know. 

1284.  Who  was  that  person? 

(Mr  Hutchinson ) That  was  Mr  Mac- 
Donald. Having  said  that,  I have  the 
greatest  time  for  Ian  MacDonald,  because 
I do  know  that  throughout  the  whole 
operation  in  the  concourse  at  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  he  did  try  his  best  not  to  lie  to 
us.  He  never  knowingly  lied  to  us,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  and  I know  of  one 
particular  occasion  when  he  refused  to 
make  a statement  because  he  believed  it 
was  wrong. 


Chairman 

1285.  What  was  that  about? 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  I do  not  know.  Can 
I move  on  to  the  question  of  the  concourse 
briefings,  because  this  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about : the  lack  of  credibility.  The  on- 
the-record  briefings  were,  as  far  as  the 
press  were  concerned,  virtually  a waste  of 
time.  Ian  MacDonald  was  given  a prepared 
statement  which  had  been  agreed  by  vari- 
ous people — it  had  been  agreed  by  North- 
wood,  it  had  been  agreed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  it  had  been  agreed  by  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff — which  he  read  out,  and  he  was  given 
no  other  information  to  explain  the  bare 
outlines  of  this,  as  far  as  I know,  so  the 
whole  thing — “The  12  o’clock  Follies” — 
became  an  exercise  in  semantics.  That  is  not 
the  way,  I would  respectfully  submit,  to 
get  your  message  across  to  the  public. 
It  is  not  the  way  to  get  an  accurate  picture 
across  because  you  are  just  dealing  with 
very  bare  information — perhaps  only  one 
line  long,  on  some  occasions.  The  public, 
I think,  expected  to  know  a little  bit  more 
detail.  It  did  not  have  to  be  operational 
detail  but  some  more  detail  than  a bare 
statement  of  one  line  long  and  being  un- 
able to  expand  upon  it.  This  is  where 
I think  the  mistake  was  made  inside  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  not  to  have  unattribu- 
table  briefings  because,  unfairly  to  the 
Ministry  of  Defence,  the  on-the-record 
briefings  gave  an  impression  of  obstruc- 
tionism, which  was  not  always  there,  but  it 
created  an  atmosphere  of  acrimony  and 
confrontation  which  did  not  need  to  be 
there. 


Mr  Mates 

1286.  At  the  beginning  of  your  evidence 
you  talked  about  the  conflict  between  the 
Number  10  Press  Office  and  the  Ministry 
of  Defence,  and  I think  you  used  the 
words  “a  competition”  to  get  the  news  out. 
Could  you  go  into  that  a little  more 
deeply? 

(Mr  Hutchinson) “a  rivalry”. 

1287.  Yes — “a  rivalry”. 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  I think  there  was  a 
frustration  at  Number  10 — the  same  frus- 
tration which  was  shared  by  the  press. 
There  was  a lot  of  information  which  was 
coming  out  of  Number  10  which  did  not 
have  any  impact  on  operational  considera- 
tions but  was  not  being  released  by  MoD, 
and  Number  10  believed,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  there  was  no  point  in  not 
releasing  it. 

1288.  At  what  level  in  Number  10  do  you 
think  that  decision  was  being  taken? 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  I did  not  attend  the 
briefings,  so  I could  not  tell  you. 

1289.  Have  you  no  idea  from  your  back- 
ground experience  who  was  saying,  “Well, 
we  will  put  this  out  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  does  not  want  it  put 
out?” 

(Mr  Hutchinson)  I could  not  really  help 
you  on  that,  I am  sorry. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1290.  Before  I take  you  through  some  of 
the  things  you  have  said  in  your  brief,  Mr 
Chipp,  I have  got  a couple  of  general  points 
to  make  to  you.  Some  of  the  complaints 
that  have  been  made  to  us  today — and  I 
have  to  say  in  previous  testimony  given  to 
this  Committee — I must  say  just  on  my 
own  account,  strike  me  as  pretty  small  beer. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  you 
have  been  on  about  today.  This  Pebble 
Island  business,  whereby  you  had  to 
suppress  the  fact  that  the  SAS  were  there 
and  later  you  heard  it  on  a government 
radio  station.  I put  it  to  you,  is  it  not  often 
the  case  that  information  that  is  highly 
sensitive  at  one  point  of  time  can  be  com- 
pletely innocuous  48  hours  later  ? 

(Mr  Chipp)  In  fact,  we  put  the  inform- 
ation out. 

1291.  Indeed? 

(Mr  Chipp)  And  the  operational  reasons 
we  were  given  for  not  putting  it  out  after 
the  event,  held  good,  I would  have  thought, 
throughout  the  whole  campaign. 
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1292.  So  really  what  you  are  complaining 
of  is  not  the  decisions  taken  by  the  Ministry 
of  Defence,  but  that  they  did  not  bend  over 
backwards  sufficiently  to  explain  to  you  all 
the  time  the  reason  for  the  attitudes  they 
were  taking  ? 

{Mr  Chipp ) Yes,  I believe  the  professional 
frustration  I spoke  of  earlier  on  was  added 
to  by  the  fact  that  there  was  insufficient 
background  briefing  that  I think  would  have 
been  extremely  helpful.  I agree  with  you 
that  I think  a lot  of  these  things  taken 
singly  are  pretty  small  beer,  as  you  say,  but 
they  do  all  add  up  to  this  general  feeling  of 
frustration  we  had. 

1293.  I am  obliged.  At  an  early  stage  of 
Mr  Hutchinson’s  evidence  today  he  said 
that  he  had  been  told  by  a senior  officer  of 
the  Ministry  of  Defence,  “Next  time  there 
will  be  censorship  from  day  one”,  and  the 
tone  of  voice  was  that  you  regarded  that  as 
rather  unwelcome.  I do  not  want  to  imply 
something  you  did  not  intend  but  in  Para- 
graph 32  of  your  brief  you  say,  “the  world’s 
press  fared  and  media  fares  much  better 
under  the  overt  censorship  of  Israel  than  we 
did  under  the  typical  Whitehall  compro- 
mise”. Is  that  still  your  considered  view  ? 

{Mr  Chipp ) I think  very  often  the 
difficulty  is  when,  as  in  this  case,  there  was 
no  war  declared,  there  were  no  real  guide- 
lines laid  down.  It  is  sometimes  much 
easier  to  operate  under  censorship  than 
not,  quite  frankly.  It  is  very  frustrating,  but 
it  is  easier  because  you  know  exactly  what 
those  guidelines  are;  you  know  exactly  what 
barriers  you  have  to  overcome. 

{Mr  Hutchinson)  May  I just  add  some- 
thing: I personally  am  not  against  censor- 
ship in  this  sort  of  situation.  All  I ask  is 
that  if  you  operate  a system  of  censorship 
everybody  should  know  what  the  rules  are, 
rather  than  things  being  made  up  as  you 
go  along. 

1 294.  Could  I take  you  now  to  Paragraph 
9 of  your  evidence.  You  have  said  in 
Paragraph  8 that  you  would  not  dispute  the 
objective  of  preserving  the  safety  of 
members  of  the  Task  Force  or  the  success 
of  their  operations.  In  Paragraph  9 you 
say:  “But  we  question  whether  censorship” 
was  “always  used  to  further  this  worthy 
end”  and  was  it  “sometimes  used  to 
bolster  morale  at  home  and  among  the 
forces?”  Are  those  not  perfectly  laudable 
objectives  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  when 
this  country  is  at  war  ? 


{Mr  Hutchinson ) It  is  difficult  to  quantify 
impact  on  morale  at  home. 

1295.  I am  not  asking  you  to  quantify 
the  impact:  I am  asking  you  about  the 
objectives. 

{Mr  Chipp)  If  I may  say  on  this  I do  not 
know  that  in  this  sort  of  non-total  war 
situation  it  is  our  job  to  help  that. 

1296.  That  is  not  the  question,  Mr 
Chipp.  I have  asked  you  whether  or  not  it 
was  a laudable  purpose  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  to  bolster  morale  at  home  and 
among  the  forces  ? 

(Mr  Chipp)  Yes,  it  is  an  acceptable 
purpose. 

1297.  I am  obliged. 

{Mr  Hutchinson)  I would  agree  with 
that,  but  I would  also  distinguish  between 
two  types  of  morale.  There  is  the  morale 
at  home  which  is  connected  with  political 
impact,  the  force  of  public  opinion;  and 
there  is  also  the  sort  of  morale  which  is 
going  to  undermine  the  efficiency  of  the 
fighting  forces  actually  at  the  front — the 
distress  caused  to  families.  The  Ministry 
of  Defence  did  not  always  do  everything 
to  alleviate  the  stress  among  the  families. 

1298.  Indeed,  I am  not  at  this  stage  of 
questioning  asking  you  how  effective  they 
were. 

{Mr  Chipp)  It  is  an  acceptable  purpose. 

1299.  In  Paragraph  19  you  say,  “There 
appeared  to  us  to  be  some  arcane  system 
under  which  some  reporters’  copy  got 
through  or  had  a priority  denied  to  us”. 
Are  you  suggesting  deliberate  favouritism  ? 

(Mr  Chipp)  I am  suggesting  there  might 
have  been  a possibility.  I do  not  know  how 
it  was  that  some  people’s  got  through 
and  others  did  not. 

1300.  You  cannot  say  anything  stronger 
than  that  at  this  stage.  All  right.  I take  it 
that  the  Permanent  Press  Committee  which 
you  recommend  in  Paragraph  15  would  be 
quite  distinct  from  the  ‘D’  Notices  Com- 
mittee system  which  you  now  say — and 
I have  sympathy  with  this  view — is  prob- 
ably unworkable.  Could  you  distinguish 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee  between 
the  two  types  of  committee  that  you  would 
like  to  see — between  the  ‘D’  Notices  Com- 
mittee and  the  Press  Committee  that  you 
want? 

(Mr  Chipp)  Yes.  I would  think  totally 
separate.  My  thought  was  that  there  might 
be  some  committee  which  perhaps  would 
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never  meet;  would  only  meet  if  there  was 
an  emergency. 

1301.  Rather  like  the  ‘D’  Notices  Com- 
mittee. , 

(Mr  Chipp)  Not  like  the  ‘D’  Notices 
Committee. 

1302.  I said  it  is  like  the  *D’  Notices 
Committee:  that  never  meets. 

(Mr  Chipp)  It  met  two  weeks  ago,  my 
sources  tell  me.  One  of  the  problems  here 
was  who  should  be  accredited  at  the  start. 
There  was  a small  number  of  places,  and  I 
think  we,  the  press,  have  got  to  put  our 
own  house  in  order  on  who  is  selected.  It 
is  our  responsibility;  it  is  not  the  Ministry 
of  Defence’s  or  the  Government’s  to  decide 
whogoes.lt  is  their  responsibility  to  say  how 
many  there  can  be  but  we  have  to  decide 
who  goes.  I just  wonder  whetheritwouldnot 
be  helpful  in  a time  of  emergency  if  there 
could  be  some  form  of  consultative  organi- 
sation. 

1303.  In  Paragraph  31  you  say,  “During 
the  campaign  we  did  not  see  the  horrific 
pictures  of  dead  and  wounded”.  Do  you 
think  that  is  a good  thing? 

(Mr  Chipp)  For  morale  at  home,  yes. 
For  the  total  coverage  of  the  war  I think 
that  there  should  be  the  availability  of  such 
pictures,  yes. 

1304.  Would  you  have  preferred  to  have 
seen  horrific  pictures  of  dead  and  wounded 
on  television  and  in  the  press  ? 

(Mr  Chipp)  No.  I think  that  the  pictures 
that  one  saw  eventually  of  Bluff  Cove,  if 
at  all  possible,  should  have  been  almost 
contemporaneous  with  the  events. 

1305.  There  were  not  very  many  pictures 
of  Bluff  Cove;  there  were  horrific  pictures 
available  every  day.  Do  you  think  they 
should  have  been  shown  every  day  in  the 
press  and  on  television? 

(Mr  Chipp)  I think  we  have  to  cover  the 
war,  yes. 

1306.  You  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
them  every  day?  I just  want  to  be  quite 
clear. 

(Mr  Chipp)  Not  every  day,  no.  I would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  on  overall  pictorial 
coverage  of  the  campaign,  which  I do  not 
think  we  got. 

1307.  I put  it  to  you  that  at  the  last 
session  of  evidence  we  asked  all  the  officers 


who  were  here  (which  included  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Task  Force,  Admiral  Wood- 
ward, General  Moore,  a brigadier,  two 
captains)  whether  they  would  have  fa- 
voured total  reportage  of  that  sort,  involv- 
ing pictures,  and  they  were  unanimous  and 
vigorous  in  their  view  that  they  did  not. 
Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that?  They 
said  that  that  was  because  of  the  effect  on 
the  morale  of  their  forces. 

(Mr  Chipp)  I accept  what  they  say. 

1308.  I am  obliged.  In  paragraph  47  you 
talk  of  inter-Service  rivalry,  mutual  suspi- 
cion of  Service  and  civilian  spokesmen  and 
between  both  of  these  and  the  Task  Force 
— three  sets  of  rivalries  and  jealousies. 
Could  you  elaborate  on  that,  for  the 
Committee? 

(Mr  Chipp)  Perhaps  I could  best  give  you 
an  example,  which  was  when  I saw  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  I was  talking  about 
inconsistencies  in  the  release  of  informa- 
tion. I said  that  our  people  on  the  Task 
Force  had  been  denied  the  opportunity  of 
reporting  something,  and  yet  a couple  of 
hours  later  it  was  reported  by  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  in  London.  One  of  those  present 
at  that  meeting  said,  “Ah,  that’s  one  that 
we’ve  won  then”. 

1309.  Thank  you.  Do  you  have  any 
other  examples  ? 

(Mr  Chipp)  No,  not  offhand.  It  was  just 
the  general  impression. 

1310.  Did  your  representatives  down  in 
the  Falklands  try  to  make  complaints 
through  the  channels  there — down  in  the 
Falklands — that  the  facilities  available  to 
them  and  the  way  they  were  treated  were 
unsatisfactory? 

(Mr  Chipp)  Yes,  I gather  so. 

1311.  To  whom  were  these  complaints 
made? 

(Mr  Chipp)  To  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
press  officers  who  were  there,  I gather,  and, 
when  possible,  direct  to  the  principals. 

1312.  To  the  principals? 

(Mr  Chipp)  I mean  to  the  captain  or  the 
admiral,  if  they  could  do  it. 

1313.  I see.  What  response  did  they  get 
from  the  principals  ? 

(Mr  Chipp)  I am  not  sure. 

1314.  We  had  evidence  last  week  that 
neither  General  Moore  nor  the  Brigadier 
were  aware  of  any  discontent  at  all  on  the 
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part  of  the  press  corps  down  in  the 
Falkland  Islands.  I am  just  wondering 
what  happened,  because  we  have  had 
evidence  that  there  was  discontent  where 
the  failure  in  the  communications  system 
occurred.  Could  you  suggest  anything? 

(Mr  Chipp ) As  I said  earlier  on,  I think 
that  there  was  little,  if  any,  discontent  on 
the  ground  in  the  Falklands  with  the  land 
forces.  I think  that  the  feeling  of  dis- 
content was  mainly  on  the  ships. 

Chairman 

1315.  Mr  Chipp,  we  sent  you  a copy  of  a 
document1  that  we  discussed  at  length  last 
week,  which  was  the  document  which  was 
drawn  up  in  December  1977,  suggesting 
how  the  public  relations  planning  for 
emergency  operations  could  be  used  in  the 
Ministry  of  Defence.  Have  you  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  at  that  document  ? 

(Mr  Chipp ) Yes,  I have. 

1316.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee,  on 


this  one  point,  do  you  think  that  if  they  had 
worked  towards  those  guidelines  things 
would  have  been  more  helpful  ? 

(Mr  Chipp ) Yes.  Again,  the  impression 
I get  from  this  is  that  the  two  main  overall 
criticisms  I would  have  are  the  lack  of  this 
senior  control  and  the  lack  of  consultation 
with  the  press  and  the  press  needs  at  an 
early  stage. 

1317.  So  a good  deal  of  the  problems 
that  you  were  faced  with  and  the  difficulties 
which  you  had  through  the  whole  of  the 
campaign  might  well  not  have  arisen  if 
these  guidelines  had  been  adopted? 

(Mr  Chipp)  I think  so,  yes. 

Chairman:  I think  that  is  very  helpful. 
May  I thank  you  very  much,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee,  for  coming  to  us  this 
morning  and  giving  evidence.  We  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  again 
what  you  have  said  to  us.  If  we  have  to 
come  back  to  you  again  before  we  complete 
the  inquiry,  I am  sure  you  will  understand. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

Points  of  emphasis  made  by  the  Editor  of  the  Press  Association  in  a letter  to  the 
Clerk  to  the  Committee  subsequent  to  his  oral  evidence 

Did  we  lose  the  propaganda  war?  I cannot  stress  too  strongly  how  short-sighted  I think  it 
was  to  exclude  foreign  reporters.  At  least  the  agencies  should  have  been  included.  This  is 
the  message  I am  getting  all  the  time  from  our  friends  in  Europe  who  though  satisfied  with 
the  coverage  they  received  from  PA  and  (for  some)  Reuters  would  have  preferred  direct 
representation.  In  not  including  foreign  reporters  I believe  a chance  for  putting  Britain’s 
case  by  others  was  lost. 

The  role  of  the  civilian  press  officer.  Again  I would  reinforce  my  view  that  in  time  of  war 
the  civilian  press  officer  has  an  impossible  task  and  has  no  place  with  an  expeditionary 
force.  Press  information  should  be  left  to  serving  officers  who  should  see  the  job  as  an 
important  part  of  their  career  pattern  (as  in  the  Foreign  Office).  The  Army,  it  seems  to  me 
is  getting  it  right  (and  the  Marines  as  well)  as  a recent  visit  to  British  Corps  in  Germany 
demonstrated  to  my  complete  satisfaction. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr  D.  Fairhall,  Defence  Correspondent,  called  in  and 


Mr  P.  Preston,  Editor,  and 
examined. 

Chairman 

1318.  May  I thank  you  very  much 
indeed  for  the  memoranda1  that  you  have 
sent  in  to  us  and,  of  course,  we  have  had 
your  Guardian  reporter  who  was  out  in 
the  Falklands  in  front  of  us  as  well.  He 
seemed  to  have  had  rather  a tough  time 
in  more  ways  than  one,  as  we  have  heard 
from  the  evidence.  First  of  all,  you  seem  to 
be  very  critical  of  the  Government  handling 
of  the  press  during  your  operation.  Do  you 
‘ See  HC  490-vii,  p.  275. 

- Published  in  HC  490-v,  p.  198  and  in  HC  490-iii,  p.  107. 


consider  the  Government  lost  the  inform- 
ation war? 

(Mr  Preston ) No,  and  if  I could  disagree 
briefly  with  the  presupposition,  I did  try 
to  say  at  the  start  that  one  realised  that 
there  were  many  other  things  on  the 
Government’s  mind  but  handling  the  press. 
That  was  an  element  and  naturally  one 
that  was  strongly  in  the  mind  of  a working 
press,  trying  to  cover  this  affair,  but  I 
think  it  was  absolutely  clear,  as  far  as  I was 
concerned  and  as  far  as  the  staff  were 
concerned  at  the  start,  that  Sir  Frank 
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Cooper,  for  example,  had  many  other 
things — arguably  much  more  important 
things — to  bear  in  mind  and  to  get  moving 
in  those  early  days,  so  I am  anxious  not  to  be 
seen  to  be  coming  along  with  a stream  of 
complaints  about  this  or  that.  I think  there 
are  things  that  could  be  helpfully  talked 
about  and  brought  forward  and  considered 
and  made  better  in  the  future  but  I do  not 
seek  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a long  moan,  if 
you  see  what  I mean. 

1319.  I was  not  really  asking  you  to  be 
in  the  middle  of  a long  moan  but  could  I 
ask  you  do  you  consider  the  Government 
lost  the  information  war? 

(Mr  Preston)  No,  I do  not  consider  that 
either.  If  you  were  looking  at  it  throughout 
the  campaign,  there  were  two  elements  to 
the  relationships  between  the  press  and 
Whitehall  in  general.  One  was  the  element 
of  giving  away  accidentally  information 
which  would  have  been  helpful  to  the 
Argentinians.  That  was  clearly  understood. 
The  second  element  which  surfaced  from 
time  to  time  was  a clear  political  feeling, 
which  did  not  shock  when  one  understood 
it,  that  there  was  also  a battle  for  public 
opinion  at  home  underway.  We  started  to 
talk  about  the  information  war,  from 
memory,  two  or  three  weeks  in  and  that 
came  as  a result  of  the  Prime  Minister  in 
the  House  berating  the  media  for  losing  the 
information  war.  That  produced  a good 
deal  of  bad  feeling  in  the  briefings  with 
Sir  Frank  Cooper,  particularly  in  the  tele- 
vision and  radio  area  where  those  chaps 
had  been  going  on  for  a long  time  about 
how  hopeless  it  was  to  try  to  cover  some- 
thing which  needed  pictures  without  pic- 
tures. They  found  the  Prime  Minister  saying 
they  were  somehow  acting  disloyally  or 
failing  to  produce  a positive  message.  It  was 
that  second  area  that  made  one  worried 
about  the  information  war.  In  general 
terms,  if  one  is  talking  about  did  the 
British  case  get  across  in  an  international 
context,  many  of  the  foreign  reporters  one 
talked  to  at  the  time  felt  that  though  things 
could  have  been  improved,  they  were  not 
diabolical.  Certainly,  compared  with  what 
the  MoD  was  saying,  what  the  Argen- 
tinians were  saying  was  so  frequently  found 
to  be  utterly  false  that  it  would  be  much  too 
broad  to  say  that  we  lost  the  information 
war  in  that  theatre. 

1320.  I am  grateful  for  your  opening 
remarks  because  I think  I should  say  that  in 
our  inquiry  this  Committee  are  looking  at 


what  happened  and  we  will  be  hoping, 
when  we  produce  our  report,  to  make 
recommendations  that  will  improve  the 
handling  of  the  press  if,  as  you  say,  Heaven 
forbid,  a situation  like  this  arises  again. 
That  is  the  attitude  that  this  Committee  is 
taking,  not  one  of  a long  moan,  as  you  say. 
Having  said  that,  have  you  seen  the  docu- 
ment that  was  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
and  surfaced  last  week  on  recommenda- 
tions ? I believe  we  sent  you  a copy  of  that? 

(Mr  Preston)  Yes. 

1321.  If  the  Ministry  of  Defence  had 
worked  towards  the  guidelines  in  those 
documents,  do  you  think  it  would  have 
been  helpful? 

(Mr  Preston)  Having  looked  at  that  docu- 
ment, without  having  to  dot  and  comma  in 
agreement  every  element  of  it,  it  is  fairly 
clear  to  me  that  many  of  the  difficulties 
arose  at  the  beginning  because  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  such  a modus  Vivendi  known 
and  agreed.  In  two  particular  respects,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  particularly  helpful. 
One,  in  that  it  clearly  establishes  the  role 
of  the  chief  of  public  relations  in  relation 
to  the  various  wings  of  the  service  and  also 
builds  into  the  effort  the  feeling  that  the 
reporting  of  whatever  conflict  is  important 
and  that  the  media  has  a role  as  opposed  to 
being  part  of  an  appendage.  Secondly,  it 
avoids  the  difficulties  and  potential  for 
bad  feeling  that  stemmed  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  who  should  go  with  the 
Task  Force  and  how  many.  I do  not 
necessarily  say  that  12  is  perfect  but  in 
purely  operational  terms,  if  12  was  the 
number  and  it  had  been  agreed  and  a 
pooling  arrangement  had  been  made  at 
that  stage,  that  would  clearly  have  been 
much  easier  to  get  off  the  ground.  As  it  was, 
the  situation  in  which  half  of  that  number 
were  originally  brought  forward — the  NPA 
was  called  on  Sunday  morning  at  home  and 
could  not  get  hold  of  people  and  the  Times 
and  ourselves  found  we  were  both  off- 
caused  endless  fuss  and  lobbying.  Perhaps  a 
less  happy  situation  in  some  respects  arises 
from  that  sort  of  improvisation,  so  I 
thought  it  was  a good  and  helpful  docu- 
ment and  I wish  I had  known  about  it  at 
the  time. 

1322.  I think  we  all  wish  that  people  had 
known  about  it  at  the  time.  I know  you  had 
great  difficulty  about  representation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign.  Where  did  you 
steer  your  lobbying  to  get  your  reporter 
included  in  the  Task  Force? 

(Mr  Preston)  Obviously,  we  were  making 
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representations  at  news  desk  and  other 
levels  on  Saturday,  trying  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on  and  what  would  be  the 
arrangement.  On  Sunday  the  news  desk 
was  busy  in  the  morning.  I came  in  in  the 
afternoon  with  my  managing  editor.  It 
became  clear  that  there  was  a good  deal  of 
confusion.  It  was  difficult  to  find  out  what 
precisely  was  happening.  At  some  time  in 
the  late  afternoon,  it  seemed  to  us  that 
Downing  Street  had  stepped  in.  Downing 
Street  was  one  of  the  areas  that  one  had 
’phoned  and  said,  “This  does  not  seem 
terribly  sensible,  the  way  these  things  are 
happening”,  and  we  then  heard  that  a 
reporter  would  be  able  to  go  as  long  as  he 
was  at  Portsmouth  by  midnight  that  night. 
That  was  Gareth,  who  is  excellent  and 
experienced,  but  he  probably  said  to  you  in 
evidence  that  he  just  happened  to  be  there 
and  he  leapt  onto  a train  carrying  a sweater 
and  a paperback.  That  was  the  only  way 
of  doing  it.  One  could  not  do  it  any  other 
way.  It  was  a bit  chaotic. 

Mr  Patten 

1323.  Mr  Preston,  who  do  you  think 
actually  ran  the  information  war  ? 

(Mr  Preston)  I do  not  think  the  informa- 
tion war  appeared  to  be  run  in  that  fashion. 
At  least,  it  did  not  appear  to  me,  as  an 
editor,  to  be.  I was  trying  to  come  into  the 
MoD  briefings  and  debrief  correspondents 
coming  back  and  also  take  account  of  what 
the  Foreign  Office  position  was,  which  is 
outside  what  you  are  looking  at  but  it  was 
very  much  a part  of  my  concern  during  the 
period.  I think  one  got  a variety  of  slightly 
different  messages  coming  through.  In 
particular — and  not  unremarkably — from 
time  to  time,  the  feeling,  for  example  in  the 
Downing  Street  area,  who  were  concerned 
obviously  with  the  political  aspect  of  the 
war,  was  that  the  troops  should  hurry  up 
or  it  would  be  nice  if  they  hurried  up.  This 
was  coupled  with  an  MoD  feeling,  quite 
reasonable  too,  that  the  troops  were  doing 
the  best  they  could  in  the  circumstances 
and  should  not  be  hurried  forward  for 
some  sort  of  political  imperative  or  guide- 
line. 

1324.  This  is  an  important  point:  are  you 
saying  that  number  10  were  feeding  out 
stories  in  the  hope  that  the  publication  of 
those  stories  would  encourage  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  to  hurry  up  the  forces  in  the 
Falklands  ? 

(Mr  Preston ) No.  What  I am  saying  is 
that  in  a briefing  system,  all  three  main 


areas  of  briefing  inherently  reflect  the  areas 
of  concern  that  they  serve  and  thus  in  an 
MoD  sense  one  got  a good  deal  of  caution 
because  they  were  dealing  with  lives  at 
stake,  lives  that  might  be  lost,  and  with  the 
immense  logistic  exercise  of  setting  the 
Task  Force  on  its  course  in  fighting  a war. 
It  is  clear  throughout  the  conflict  that 
there  was  a whole  range  of  political  pres- 
sures on  Downing  Street  and  it  was  natural 
in  those  cases  that  some  of  the  irritation 
that  one  found  in  political  areas,  that  it 
would  be  better  if  this  was  over  quickly 
rather  than  slowly,  manifested  itself.  But  I 
am  not  alleging  any  sort  of  vast  cover-up 
or  dramatic  clashes. 

1325.  Who  do  you  think  should  have 
run  the  information  war  ? Do  you  think  it 
should  have  been  the  responsibility  of  a 
politician  coordinating  information  ser- 
vices and  so  on? 

(Mr  Preston ) It  would  obviously  have 
been  helpful  to  bring  the  FO  into  the  act  if 
one  had  felt  that  there  was  a little  more  con- 
sistency. As  newspaper  men  were  trying  to 
make  sense  of  the  situation  with  briefings, 
perhaps  one  is  arguing  against  one’s  own 
best  interests  because  most  of  the  points  of 
interest  arose  from  subtle  differences 
between  briefings  rather  than  from  having 
a concerted  view  from  one  centre. 

1326.  Can  I turn  briefly  to  Mr  Fairhall’s 
memorandum  and  the  sentence  near  the 
end  where  he  is  laudably  trying  to  describe 
the  different  responsibilities  of  Government 
and  the  media  during  something  like  the 
Falklands  campaign?  You  say,  “One  fun- 
damental point  I would  make  in  conclusion 
is  that  there  need  be  no  conflict  between  the 
needs  of  military  security — which  generally 
applies  to  timing  and  technical  details — and 
an  overriding  duty  to  keep  the  public  back 
home  informed  about  events  and  issues”. 
Do  you  not  think  that  that  begs  one  or  two 
questions  ? For  example,  the  use  of  the 
word  “overriding”.  Could  you  say  in  a 
little  more  detail,  both  of  you,  how  you  see 
the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  media? 

(Mr  Fairhall ) What  I meant  by  that  is 
this : that  the  two  basic  requirements  in  this 
situation — and  I hope  they  are  not  going 
to  be  lost  in  the  welter  of  recrimination 
that  seems  to  have  come  out  of  these 
hearings — are  that  we  should  not  be  de- 
pendent for  our  information  about  some- 
thing as  important  as  a major  war  like  the 
Falklands  conflict  either  on  the  people 
who  are  conducting  it,  concerned  with  the 
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professional  problems  of  doing  their  best— 
the  military  establishment— or  on  the 
people  who  promote  it — that  is  to  say,  the 
Government  of  the  day— with  political  as 
well  as  other  concerns.  We  should  have 
some  sort  of  independent  account  of  what 
is  going  on  and  how  we  are  getting  on, 
whether  there  is  a chance  of  stopping  it  at 
an  intermediate  stage  or  not,  issues  of  this 
kind  that  arise  as  the  war  continues. . To 
obtain  that,  we  need  a well  organised 
system  that  takes  the  requirements  of  in- 
formation into  account  from  the  start.  We 
need  to  know  that  the  military  recognise  at 
all  levels  that  they  have  a duty  to  keep 
people  informed  and  make  facilities  avail- 
able for  information  to  get  back.  That  is 
what  I meant  by  that  sentence. 

(Mr  Preston ) I would  agree  with  that  and 
just  make  one  small  distinction:  the  Falk- 
lands  may  have  been  an  undeclared  war  but 
it  was  a war.  There  did,  however,  at  points 
throughout,  seem  to  me  to  be  a considerable 
difference  between — and  I was  not  around 
at  the  time — the  situation  of  total  war — 
1939  to  1949  in  which  the  survival  of  the 
country  was  at  stake — and  a limited  war, 
obviously  affecting  the  troops  in  the  field 
but  which  was,  in  terms  of  its  impact  and 
political  ramifications  back  here,  also  ex- 
tremely sensitive  and  fraught.  I think  it  is 
possible  at  some  stages  to  get  tipped  over 
into  saying,  “But  this  was  a war;  therefore, 
democracy  goes  out  of  the  window,  censor- 
ship comes  down,  MPs  should  shut  up  and 
the  press  should  shut  up”,  which  clearly 
was  neither  a desirable  situation  during 
the  Falklands  and  nor  was  it  what  hap- 
pened, although  everybody  I talked  to  had 
clearly  in  mind  that  nothing  should  be  done 
or  attempted  which  in  any  way  jeopardised 
the  efficiency  or  effectiveness  or  success  of 
the  mission.  Those  were  clear  distinctions 
and  one  tried  to  operate  within  them. 


Dr  Gilbert 

1327.  May  I ask  you  about  some  of 
these  questions  of  principle  that  are  in- 
volved here.  The  Committee  has  had  a lot 
of  evidence  of  details  of  things  that  went 
wrong  and  clearly  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides 
and  by  the  Ministry  that  there  were  mis- 
takes in  the  early  days  about  accreditation 
and  the  initial  arrangements.  I personally 
do  not  think  those  are  particularly  import- 
ant. This  will  always  happen  in  a hurry  and 
in  any  organisation.  It  even  happens  in 
newspapers. 

(Mr  Preston ) I could  not  deny  that. 


1328.  It  seems  to  me  the  important 
things  the  Committee  need  to  focus  on  are 
questions  of  structure  and  the  questions  of 
principle.  Could  I bring  you  back  to  the 
line  of  questioning  that  Mr  Patten  was  on, 
on  the  distinction  between  a total  and  a 
limited  war?  Am  I right  in  understanding 
you  as  saying  that  the  public  should  have 
more  information  in  a limited  war  than  in 
a total  war? 

(Mr  Preston)  I am  saying  that  the 
situations  are  different. 

1329.  Indeed. 

(Mr  Preston)  I tried  to  clarify  for  my 
own  sake  the  difference  between  the  two 
in  guiding  what  should  be  said  and  done 
in  the  paper.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  in  a 
conflict  stretching  over  the  entirety  of  the 
Falklands  campaign,  including  the  long 
diplomatic  build-up,  there  were  issues  far 
apart  from  the  military  issues  which 
should  then  be  explored.  If  one  was  in  a 
total  war  situation,  then  clearly  there  would 
be  other  meetings,  other  apparatuses  which 
would  be  suggested  but  in  the  terms  of  the 
Falklands,  which  was  coming  for  a period 
of  weeks  and  was  then  a relatively  short 
period  of  conflict,  it  seemed  to  me  the  two 
fell  quite  separately. 

1330.  I would  not  contest  a word  of  that 
but  I am  interested  in  the  period  after  the 
shooting  had  started.  Are  you  opposed  to 
censorship  in  these  circumstances? 

(Mr  Preston)  I could  have  no  opposition 
to  censorship  for  military  reasons.  If  one 
felt  that  military  reasons  were  being 
advanced  for  other  reasons,  including 
political  reasons,  one  would  be  less  happy 
about  it. 

1331.  Would  you  include  the  sustaining 
of  the  morale  of  the  troops  as  a valid 
military  reason? 

(Mr  Preston)  There  are  two  elements 
there.  Certainly  troop  morale  is  important 
to  a commander  in  the  field  and  no-one 
could  possibly  question  that.  There  is  a 
difference,  however,  between  troop  morale 
in  the  field  and  the  morale,  however 
orchestrated,  of  the  civilian  population 
back  in  Britain.  Obviously  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  interlocking  because  if  the  troops 
are  listening  to  Bush  House  the  two  come 
together. 

1332.  Or  receiving  letters  ? 

(Mr  Preston)  Or  receiving  letters.  On  the 
other  hand,  I was  much  struck — I do  refer 
briefly  in  the  memorandum  to  it — by  the 
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call  I had  from  Commander  Nicholl  half- 
way through  the  campaign.  Obviously  I had 
no  contact  with  anybody  serving  with  the 
Task  Force.  He  called  my  office  three  times 
from  the  “olmeda”  during  one  afternoon 
and  we  had  a very  pleasant  chat  in  which  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  he  thought  that  the 
troops  were  extremely  anxious  over  what 
the  people  back  home  were  saying.  In  his 
view  there  were  many  different  strands  of 
debate  going  on  within  the  Task  Force ; they 
are  all  human  beings  and  that  was  under- 
standable. It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
papers  which  we  were  receiving  late  or  the 
radio  broadcasts  that  Bush  House  were 
putting  out  were  calculated  to  unhinge 
anything. 

1333.  Obviously,  if  this  country  is 
involved  in  another  limited  war  it  is  first  of 
all  unlikely  to  be  in  the  Falklands  and 
secondly  it  is  unlikely  to  be  in  a situation 
where  the  Ministry  of  Defence  is  in  a 
position,  as  a result  of  geographical  factors, 
totally  to  control  access  to  the  battlefield 
and  information  coming  back  from  it  and 
therefore  questions  of  censorship  will 
become  even  more  acute.  We  had  evidence 
last  week  from  five  of  the  senior  officers 
who  were  down  there.  They  were  unani- 
mous in  saying  that  they  would  deplore, 
because  of  its  impact  on  the  morale  of  their 
men  down  there,  publication  in  British 
newspapers  or  on  television  of  the  sort  of 
pictures  that  the  Americans  had  to  see 
almost  every  day  during  the  Vietnamese 
conflict.  What  would  your  judgement  be  on 
that? 

(Mr  Preston)  The  comparison  between 
the  Falklands  war  and  Vietnam,  which  was 
obviously  strong  in  a number  of  minds  at 
the  time,  can  be  vastly  overdone.  I would 
not  agree  that  it  was  the  pictures  of  the  war 
on  American  television  over  a very  long 
period  of  time  that  were  anything  more 
than  a factor  in  the  way  things  turned  out 
there.  As  far  as  the  Falklands  were  con- 
cerned, I could  not  possibly  disagree  with 
what  the  military  commanders  felt  but  in 
terms  of  a newspaper  or  a population 
sitting  back  in  Britain,  I think  it  is  abso- 
lutely clear  that  there  was  a good  deal  of 
political  apprehension  on  what  the  reaction 
would  be  when  the  first  casualties  started  to 
come  in.  One  understood  that  when  those 
casualties  did  begin  to  be  announced,  the 
reaction  was  not,  as  some  politicians 
expected,  a fall  in  morale  but  rather  a 
stiffening  of  national  morale.  I was  left 
feeling  at  the  end  that  in  the  situation  in 


which,  for  example,  we  had  pictures  of  Ar- 
gentinian helmets  on  bayonets  after  Goose 
Green  but  not  a body  in  sight  throughout — 
and  I make  no  tremendous  accusations 
about  who  took  what  or  who  buried  what — 
that  the  politicians  and  the  generals  have 
perhaps  under-estimated  the  maturity  of 
the  British  people. 

1334.  That  was  a very  helpful  answer 
but  you  did  couch  it  in  terms  of  a compari- 
son between  the  Falklands  and  Vietnam 
and  in  my  preamble  I was  trying  to  lead 
you  away  from  that  into  the  possibility  of 
future  conflicts.  I would  be  anxious  to  try 
to  establish  your  view  on  the  question,  in 
principle,  as  to  whether  or  not  you  think 
the  press  and  television  during,  not  after- 
wards but  during,  the  hostilities,  ought  to 
show  pictures  of  what  a British  soldier  looks 
like  with  his  brains  blown  out  or  his 
stomach  hanging  out  or  when  he  has  had  a 
leg  blown  off. 

(Mr  Preston ) I speak  as  a newspaper 
reader  as  well  as  somebody  who  works  in 
newspapers.  I think  we  have  a mature 
democracy  and  a mature  electorate  and 
people  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  that 
the  only  pictures  that  should  be  available 
during  a conflict  of  this  sort  are  pictures  of 
victory  flags  being  run  up  or  grateful  vill- 
agers greeting  troops.  Everybody  knows 
war  has  many  sides.  I would  wholly  deplore 
a newspaper  or  a television  company  which 
published  only  pictures  of  dead  and  wound- 
ed but  that  is  clearly  a facet  of  war  and  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  something  which  a mature 
democracy  ought  to  be  able  to  take  on 
board. 

1335.  To  this  extent,  would  you  dissent 
from  the  advice  given  to  the  Committee  by 
the  officers  that  were  here  last  week  ? 

(Mr  Preston)  I would  just  say  that  I sit  in 
a different  chair  with  perhaps  a different 
perspective  but  I would  not  question  their 
feelings  in  saying  that. 

1336.  It  is  not  a question  of  their  feelings. 
We  are  talking  about  judgements.  The 
Committee  is  going  to  have  to  make  recom- 
mendations at  the  end  of  this  long  series  of 
evidence-taking  sessions.  These  may  be 
totally  ignored  of  course  but  I would  put  it 
to  you  that  there  is,  I am  convinced,  today 
a fairly  diametrically  opposed  recommen- 
dation to  the  Committee  for  the  advice 
given  to  us  by  the  five  officers  that  came  last 
week  who  were  responsible  for  operations 
on  the  ground  down  there,  talking  in  terms, 
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which  you  accept,  of  the  crucial  importance 
of  sustaining  the  morale  of  the  men  who 
were  actually  having  to  do  the  fighting. 

(Mr  Preston)  My  experience  is  that  mili- 
tary people — one  meets  a number  of  them 
— are  not  normally  involved  in  dealing  with 
the  press  or  with  the  impact  of  the  media 
which,  when  you  have  not  had  experience 
of  it,  can  be  frightening.  I cannot  see  per- 
sonally that  if  one  has  been  involved,  say, 
in  Goose  Green,  that  the  fact  that  pictures 
of  the  battlefield  thereafter  are  published  a 
day  or  two  later  in  a paper  back  in  Britain 
affects  one’s  morale  one  way  or  the  other. 
If  you  have  been  in  the  battle  and  seen  it  and 
the  dead  bodies,  you  know  what  happened 
and  it  seems  to  me  perhaps  a little  timorous 
to  think  that  morale  is  affected  in  those 
ways. 

1337.  The  connection  is  a slightly  longer 
one  than  that.  The  connection  was  the  effect 
on  the  morale  of  the  families  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  men  who  were  still  fighting 
down  there.  That  was  what  concerned  the 
officers,  as  I understand  it. 

(Mr  Fairhall)  From  what  I recall  of  the 
evidence  that  the  commanders  gave — and  I 
was  here  at  the  time— they  were  speaking 
from  what  they  would  probably  have  de- 
scribed as  a military  viewpoint  and  I do  not 
think  the  Committee  should  take  it  as  any 
more  than  that.  They  were  concerned  with 
the  efficiency  of  conducting  their  campaign 
and  I am  sure  they  were  right  to  make  this 
point  but  I certainly  would  not  accept  their 
point  as  being  a valid  judgement  of  how 
others  should  conduct  themselves.  I feel 
very  strongly  that  all  aspects  of  this  war  and 
all  its  implications  should  have  been  repre- 
sented throughout  the  campaign  unless 
there  were  very  obvious  and  clear  and 
definite  and  important  reasons  of  military 
security. 


Chairman 

1 338.  Did  you  know  how  the  newspapers 
were  getting  back  to  the  Falklands  ? Were 
some  going  out  ? 

(Mr  Fail-hall ) I know  it  was  a very  slow 
process;  everything  was  extremely  slow  and 
I am  very  unclear  as  to  how  much  feedback 
there  was  in  the  end.  I would  have  thought 
it  was  very  limited  indeed  other  than 
through  the  overseas  service  of  the  BBC. 

(Mr  Preston)  Some  papers  were  flown 
from  Ascension  and  dropped  over  the  fleet 
but  they  tended  to  arrive  a week  or  a fort- 
night later. 


[Continued 


1339.  Did  the  Guardian  get  out  there? 
(Mr  Preston)  Nobody  has  produced  a 

copy  of  the  Guardian  and  said,  “Your 
distribution  area  includes  the  Falklands”. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1340.  Could  I read  you  one  or  two  pass- 
ages from  the  transcript?  This  is  a funda- 
mental question  we  are  engaged  in  and  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  taking  a considered 
view  of  it.  “Brigadier  Wilson:  Thank 
heaven  we  did  not  have  unpleasant  scenes 
shown.  It  would  have  been  singularly  de- 
bilitating to  our  wives  and  families.  The 
only  merciful  relief  you  could  say  in  a 
sense,  is  that  as  it  happened  the  timespan 
between  our  landing  in  the  Islands  and  the 
ceasefire  and  surrender  was  so  short  that 
during  that  time  we  got  no  letters”.  Then, 
there  was  a later  question,  “Can  I take  it 
that  none  of  you  would  dissent  from  the 
proposition  that  the  men  under  your  com- 
mand would  far  prefer  their  families  at 
home  did  not  see  on  television  precisely 
what  they  were  involved  in  ?”That  is  arefer- 
ence  to  pictures  of  casualties  and  the  unani- 
mous answer  was,  "Yes”.  That  is  a military 
judgement. 

(Mr  Fairhall)  Yes  indeed. 

1341.  I put  it  to  you  then  that  if  you  were 
to  publish  these  pictures  of  these  unplea- 
santnesses, you  would  be,  in  effect,  under- 
mining that  military  judgement. 

(Mr  Fairhall)  Yes,  certainly,  but  one 
would  obviously  do  it  with  a sense  of  pro- 
portion. One  would  not  simply  fill  the 
newspaper  with  horror  pictures.  The  only 
justification  for  doing  that  would  be  to 
make  a political  point  on  one’s  own  behalf. 
One  would  not  do  that  but  to  eliminate  that 
side  of  the  war  from  the  coverage  would  be 
to  be  unrealistic.  It  would  not  be  giving  a 
fair  impression  of  what  was  at  stake  in  the 
Falklands. 

1342.  You  are  now  setting  up  another 
principle. 

(Mr  Fairhall)  Yes,  certainly. 

1343.  Another  principle  in  opposition  to 
the  principle  that  military  considerations 
must  be  paramount. 

(Mr  Fairhall)  Yes,  I am  certainly. 

1344.  Could  you  enunciate  that  for  us, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee? 

(Mr  Fairhall)  I would  repeat  what  I said 
to  your  colleague,  Mr  Patten:  it  is  very 
important  that  the  public  at  home,  although 
I accept  the  caveat  that  my  editor  put  in 
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about  different  sorts  of  war  and  a total  war, 
where  such  considerations  have  to  be  set 
aside  perhaps  for  a long  time,  but  it  is  vital 
that  the  public  at  home  should  not  be 
dependent  on  a military  view  of  the 
campaign,  should  not  be  dependent  on  a 
political  view,  that  they  should  have  an 
independent  description  of  what  is  going 
on.  For  example,  you  said  we  are  concerned 
with  what  happened  after  the  shooting. 

1345.  I said  I was. 

(Mr  Fairhall)  That  is  right ; you  said  you 
were  concerned.  We  were  all,  at  the  time, 
also  concerned  with  the  long  period  that 
led  up  to  the  shooting.  We  have  now 
discovered  that  it  was  assumed  in  military 
circles  that  there  was  no  turning  back  but 
many  people  outside  Whitehall  assumed  it 
was  a period  during  which  we  were  trying 
to  find  an  alternative  diplomatic  solution. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  constraints  and  all 
sorts  of  perspectives  of  this  conflict  and  I 
think  they  should  all  have  been  represented 
and  I would  include  in  that  the  physical 
horrors  and  the  actual  fighting.  That  too 
should  have  been  represented. 

Chairman 

1346.  Can  I ask  Mr  Preston  if  there  had 
been  Argentinian  pictures  of  British 
casualties,  would  you  have  used  them? 

(Mr  Preston ) The  thing  that  struck  me 
from  the  Falklands,  because  there  were  no 
Argentinian  pictures  to  my  knowledge 
available  once  the  fighting  was  underway, 
so  the  question  did  not  arise,  but  the  thing 
that  struck  me  was  that  quite  apart  from 
having  no  pictures  of  British  bodies,  there 
were  also,  to  my  knowledge,  none,  or  very 
few  pictures  of  any  Argentinian  bodies 
either.  This  did  create  during  the  conflict  a 
picture  of  a very  deodorised  sort  of  conflict 
in  which,  in  terms  of  public  opinion  back 
home  which  one  was  obviously  very  much 
concerned  with,  one  was  relying  on 
dramatic  cartoons  of  what  it  would  have 
been  like  and  so  forth.  I think  it  would  be 
utterly  wrong  if  what  we  were  saying  was 
taken  to  be  a cry  for  three  bodies  every  day. 
One  was  just  saying  that  there  was  a 
slightly  eery  feel  to  the  conflict  as  reported 
back  here  because  of  the  lack  of  pictures  or 
perhaps  the  selective  distribution  of  pictures, 
which  was  extremely  irritating  at  the  time. 
Obviously  one  respects  what  military 
people  say  about  it  but  I had  some  personal 
involvement  with  somebody  who  was 
involved  in  the  Falklands  conflict  and  died 
in  the  Falklands  conflict.  Whether  pictures 


of  curates  at  Portsmouth  knocking  on  doors 
telling  this  family  or  that  family  that 
somebody  is  not  coming  home  are  worse  or 
more  distressing  than  pictures  which 
indicate  what  the  battle  is  like  I could  not 
possibly  say,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  a 
question  of  causing  distress  along  one 
route  and  mitigating  distress  along  the 
other  because  I know  from  personal 
experience  that  there  was  acute  distress  and 
some  of  that  flourished  in  the  vacuum  of 
having  so  little  feeling  for  what  it  was  like. 

1347.  Coming  back  to  my  question,  I 
know  there  were  no  Argentinian  photo- 
graphs. My  question  was  if  there  had  been, 
would  you  have  used  them? 

(Mr  Preston ) I think  we  would  have  felt 
that  if  one  was  being  asked  purely  to 
publish  something  which  one  considered 
propaganda 

1348.  No,  I was  not  saying  that;  I said  if 
there  had  been  Argentinian  pictures  of 
British  casualties,  would  you  have  used 
them? 

(Mr  Preston)  Probably  not  and  if  I seem 
to  hesitate  it  is  because  trying  to  run  a 
newspaper  involves  flying  by  the  seat  of 
one’s  pants  for  a large  part  of  the  time.  One 
has  to  adopt  a pragmatic  approach  to  what 
is  there  on  any  particular  day  and  to  take 
individual  judgements,  but  in  this  sort  of 
forum,  without  having  seen  the  pictures  or 
known  the  context,  I would  have  been 
much  inclined  not  to  use  them. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

1349.  Mr  Fairhall,  you  have  been 
involved  in  the  defence  field  for  a number 
of  years.  Would  you  like  to  contrast  your 
experience  as  far  as  PR  is  concerned  with 
your  previous  experience,  say,  in  the 
mid-’60s  ? 

(Mr  Fairhall)  I summarised  it  in  my 
written  memorandum,  to  the  efFect  that  the 
British  military  authorities  are  instinctively 
more  secretive  than  others  I have  dealt 
with,  even  though  in  the  other  instances  I 
was  a foreigner.  I was  a foreigner  in  dealing 
with  the  Americans  briefly  in  Vietnam.  I 
have  been  a foreigner  in  the  Middle  East 
dealing  with  the  Israelis  and,  most  recently, 
the  Iraquis  and  their  instinct  is  generally 
to  show  a visiting  journalist  what  is 
going  on  and  if  it  is  good  news  for  them 
there,  they  are  a lot  more  eager  to  do  so 
than  if  it  is  bad  news.  Very  often  one’s 
concern  has  been  to  make  sure  they  did  not 
show  you  so  much  that  you  got  killed  in  the 
process. 
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1350.  Would  you  accept  that  secrecy  can 

be  justified  in  certain  cases  if  it  is  assisting 
the  troops  in  their  objective  or  any  home 
force?  _ _ .. 

(Mr  Fairhall ) Absolutely.  The  Israelis, 
for  example,  ran  a very  comprehensive 
censorship  system.  I do  not  know  what  the 
situation  is  at  the  moment  but  certainly 
during  periods  that  we  would  regard  as 
peace  they  still  had  very  active  military 
censorship. 

1351.  Mr  Preston,  in  your  evidence  it 
says  that  inter-service  rivalry  penalises 
correspondents.  Could  you  expand  on  that  ? 
It  is  the  third  page. 

(Mr  Preston)  I think  it  came  from  Gareth 
Parry.  I think  it  is  in  Gareth’s  evidence  to 
you.  It  caused  a good  deal  of  irritation, 
which  I am  sure  you  will  have  learned  from 
many  of  the  people  who  have  come  here. 
Gareth  was  one  of  the  first  few  on  “In- 
vincible” going  down  with  the  Navy.  Whilst 
the  scene  of  action  was  with  the  Navy,  that 
was  fine.  As  soon  as  the  scene  of  action 
switched  to  the  land,  the  people  who  had 
come  down,  not  with  the  Navy,  on  “Can- 
berra” established  relationships  there  and 
took  over  and  Gareth  told  you  about  being 
pushed  off  on  to  an  ammunition  ship  and 
floating  around  for  four  days.  It  is  clear 
that  there  was  no  central  person  saying, 
“Look,  all  these  chaps  are  in  it  together, 
and  how  can  we  attempt  to  pool  it  together 
rather  than  leaving  those  with  the  naval 
wing  of  the  Task  Force  floating  around  at 
the  moment  because  the  Army  have  taken 
over  ?” 

1352.  We  brought  that  evidence  up  with 
the  Task  Force  commanders  last  week  and 
they  said  frankly  there  were  two  sets  of 
correspondents:  those  who  travelled  with 
the  Task  Force  and  those  who  went  ashore 
with  the  troops  who  had  no  chance  in  the 
early  period  of  getting  anything  back. 
Therefore,  it  was  their  turn  and  therefore 
they  concentrated  on  the  people  left  ashore 
rather  than  the  people  left  behind  with  the 
Task  Force.  Would  you  not  think  that 
reasonably  fair? 

(Mr  Preston ) There  was  a point  in  my 
dealings  with  the  MoD  where  “Fair-dos” 
seemed  to  be  advanced  as  a reason.  I would 
ask  the  Committee  to  understand  that  in  a 
newspaper  sense,  if  one  is  not  into  the  pool- 
ing arrangement  which  is  predicated  in  this 
document,  newspapers  are  a fiercely  com- 
petitive part  of  the  private  enterprise  system, 
so  being  told  by  the  MoD,  “You  have  had 


a good  swing  and  now  you  are  out”  is  not 
something  which  makes  individual  news- 
papers leap  with  glee.  Secondly,  it  was 
clearly  the  case  that  once  this  reason  had 
been  advanced  for  a day  or  two  and  we  were 
still  worried  about  Gareth  who  had  gone  on 
the  blink,  nobody  seemed  to  know  where  he 
was  and  he  was  clearly  in  a very  unfortunate 
situation  and  very  frustrated,  Neville  Taylor 
and  Brigadier  Ramsbotham  and  a cast  of 
helpful  thousands  spent  a number  of  days 
saying,  “Yes,  we  are  trying;  yes,  it  should 
be  done”.  It  happened  very  late  in  the  day 
and  I think  Gareth’s  disappointment  on 
that  was  well  reflected  in  his  evidence  to 
you. 

1353.  I do  accept  his  frustration  and 
indeed  yours  but  I do  not  quite  see  why 
this  is  labelled  inter-service  rivalry. 

(Mr  Fairhall)  Could  I suggest  one  way  in 
which  there  is  a point  of  principle  hidden 
beneath  all  this  ? For  a start,  I do  not  think 
we  should  take  too  much  notice  of  what  the 
commanders  said  on  this  because  they  had 
far  more  important  things  to  do  than  to  be 
bothering  about  the  mechanics  of  press 
coverage.  One  would  not  expect  them  to  be 
aware  of  what  was  going  on.  That  is  the 
first  point  but  part  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  way  the  journalists  were  treated 
was  the  difference  in  the  approach  of  the 
various  services.  The  Army  do  take  matters 
of  public  information  far  more  seriously 
than  the  Navy  does.  Beneath  the  mere  geo- 
graphical luck  of  the  draw,  there  was  a 
distinction  of  this  kind  and  I think  it  is  im- 
portant because  I feel  that  all  three  services 
and  the  Ministry  of  Defence  generally 
should  take  it  seriously,  should  build  it  into 
their  contingency  planning  because  it  is  im- 
portant in  principle  as  well  as  in  practice. 

1354.  Where  in  that  statement  would 
you  put  the  Royal  Marines  who  are,  after 
all,  part  of  the  Navy  ? 

(Mr  Fairhall)  They  are  governed  by  the 
attitudes  of  the  Navy  at  the  top  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Navy  at  the  top  is  that  the 
press  are  essentially  a nuisance  and  not 
much  effort  should  be  made  to  cope  with 
their  requirements.  Though  I can  under- 
stand that  view  from  a practical,  day  to  day 
point  of  view,  I am  afraid  I feel  they  are 
wrong  and  I think  they  should  be  told  they 
are  wrong. 

1355.  It  was  still  inter-service  rivalry 
when  they  were  ashore  ? 

(Mr  Fairhall)  I am  not  making  a point  on 
inter-service  rivalry;  I am  distinguishing 
between  the  two  services. 
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1356.  When  you  say  “inter-service  riv- 
alry”, you  really  mean  that  the  Army  and 
the  Marines  are  more  attuned  to  your  re- 
quirements than  the  Navy  because  of  Ulster. 
Is  that  what  you  are  saying  ? 

(Mr  Fairhall)  That  is  what  I mean  but  I 
did  not  call  it  inter-service  rivalry. 

Mr  Marshall 

1357.  I was  anxious  to  pursue  Dr  Gil- 
bert’s and  the  Chairman’s  questions  and  I 
understood  what  you  said  earlier  about 
your  concern  to  have  the  widest  coverage 
pictorially;  I also  understood  your  response 
when  asked  by  the  Chairman  if  Argentinian 
pictures  of  our  wounded  and  dead  were 
available,  but  is  there  not  another  part  in 
this  rather  ideal  picture  of  letting  it  all  hang 
out  that  you  have  been  painting?  It  is  not  a 
fact  that  when  faced  with  a dictatorship 
which  is  going  to  have  total  control  on  what 
is  made  available  to  the  world,  pictorially 
and  every  other  way,  one  is  talking  about 
an  unusual  equation  ? If  we  were  to  take  a 
totally  licensed  view,  we  would  be  in  an 
information  war  against  an  adversary  put- 
ting one-sided  arguments  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

(Mr  Preston)  I would  not  agree  with  that 
absolutely  because  it  always  seems  to  me 
that  if  one  is  living  in  a democracy  it 
implies  a diminished  view  of  the  maturity 
of  the  people  of  that  country  and  its  impact 
on  other  democracies  in  a western  context 
to  say  that  just  because  Galtieri  has  got  it 
all  sewn  up.  I have  talked  to  our  corres- 
pondent based  in  Buenos  Aires  throughout, 
and  Buenos  Aires,  like  everything  else,  was 
much  more  chaotic  than  it  appeared  and 
the  press  there  is  not  a Pravda  press,  so  there 
was  a degree  of  thrashing  round  and  infor- 
mation came  out  in  the  press  which  I have 
no  doubt  General  Galtieri  would  not  have 
wished. 

1358.  We  are  talking  about  pictures,  of 
course. 

(Mr  Preston)  That  is  right  but  if  one  is 
talking  about,  for  example,  the  information 
war  and  winning  the  information  war,  it  was 
a political  question  begun  by  the  Prime 
Minister  rather  than  something  that  arose 
from  the  press  and  that  has  centred  on  the 
availability,  to  television  particularly,  of 
pictures  of  Argentinian  widows  grieving  or 
funeral  ceremonies  or  rallies.  Also,  on  a 
couple  of  occasions,  there  were  productions 
of  American  TV  crews  briefly  before  the 
fighting  started  on  the  Falklands.  If  one  is 


worried  about  that  politically  in  an 
information  war  context,  the  proper 
political  response  here  is  to  do  what  you 
actually  are;  to  act  democratically  and 
freely  and  to  encourage  and  help  rather 
than  to  throttle  back,  because  it  may  now 
be  said — I know  it  is  said  in  some  circles — 
that  it  would  have  been  helpful  to  have  had, 
say,  an  American  correspondent  or  an 
American  camera  crew  along  with  the 
Task  Force.  That  is  what  would  have 
happened  normally  in  almost  all  the  wars 
that  David  or  I have  covered  over  the  years. 
It  is  not  done  altruistically  by  the  Pakistan 
Government,  the  Iraqui  Government  or 
whatever.  It  is  done  to  show  the  identifica- 
tion for  an  American  or  international 
audience  of  what  is  happening  on  that  side 
of  the  line  but  if  one  is  talking  seriously,  as 
we  were  at  that  stage,  and  being  lectured  by 
the  politicians  about  losing  the  information 
war,  one  of  the  ways  that  you  lose  the 
information  war  is  to  shut  people  out  and  to 
shut  correspondents  around  the  world  out. 

1359.  You  have  returned  to  the  general 
principle  yourself.  I was  talking  about 
pictures  and  you  said  that  if  Argentinian 
pictures  of  our  dead  and  wounded  had 
been  available  you  would  hesitate  to  use 
them.  I was  asking  in  the  wider  context  of 
Argentinians  not  showing  pictures  of  their 
conscripts  and  officers  being  shot,  whether 
you  feel  if  there  were  pictures  showing  our 
force  in  an  unfavourable  light  you  would 
have  felt  free  to  go  ahead  and  show  them, 
knowing  there  was  only  one  side  of  the 
coin. 

(Mr  Preston)  In  the  terms  in  which  the 
question  was  couched,  one  was  extra- 
ordinarily anxious  at  all  points  not  to  be 
reflecting  the  Argentinian  propaganda 
point  and  I think  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
one  would  have  strayed  on  this  matter. 

(Mr  Fairhall)  Peter  has  raised  a very 
important  practical  point.  If  one  thinks  for 
example  of  the  recent  Iraqui/Iranian 
conflict,  there  they  had  been  fighting  a 
propaganda  war  and  they  had  been  doing 
so  by  inviting  people  to  view  the  war  from 
their  side  at  regular  intervals.  In  practice, 
someone  who  is  with  a particular  group  of 
forces  does  tend  to  see  things  from  their 
point  of  view  and  tends  to  have  a lot  of 
sympathy  with  the  men  whose  hardships 
they  are  sharing.  Had  you  had  an  American 
television  crew  with  out  Task  Force  in  the 
Falklands,  rest  assured  we  would  have  had 
the  most  sympathetic  coverage  of  our  view 
of  that  war  on  American  television  day  by 
day. 
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1360.  I am  sure  that  is  right.  Could  I ask 
you  this,  Mr  Preston?  To  what  extent  were 
your  decisions  as  to  what  should  be 
published  affected  by  your  political  atti- 
tudes or  the  political  attitudes  of  your 
newspaper  in  the  war  ? Before  you  answer , 
can  I elaborate?  The  proposition  that  Mr 
Fairhall  put  up  against  the  overriding 
principle  that  military  considerations  should 
be  paramount  strikes  me  could  have  a very 
great  deal  of  force  if  we  were  engaged  in  a 
war  which  did  not  have  wholehearted 
consent,  as  this  one  very  largely  did  by  all 
the  evidence  available  to  us;  if  for  example, 
we  were  fighting  a Boer  war  or  if  we  were 
engaged  or  had  been  engaged  in  an 
insurrection  in  a colonial  territory  in  the 
past,  that  sort  of  thing,  would  your  judge- 
ment on  what  should  have  been  published 
in  terms  of  pictures  have  been  influenced  by 
your  political  attitudes  ? 

(Mr  Preston)  No.  It  is  perhaps  useful  to 
mention  that  I spent  a considerable  time 
long  ago  reporting  in  Cyprus  which  you 
may  call  a colonial  insurrection.  During  the 
period  when  the  United  Nations  took  over, 
where,  to  be  frank,  these  issues  were  not 
promulgated  in  quite  that  way  and  with 
quite  that  burden,  one  was  dealing  with  a 
variety  of  military  spokesmen  who,  in  a 
press  sense,  command  more  respect,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  than  people  who  are  civilians 
in  the  middle.  It  is  quite  rare  in  any  war 
situation  to  find  civilians  as  the  buffer  and 
in  the  Falklands  I think  the  press  and 
military  people  at  least  understand  where 
they  stand  and  one  gets  a better  relation- 
ship that  way.  In  terms  of  how  our  editorial 
view  affected  things,  I would  say  as  far  as 
I am  aware  not  at  all  in  terms  of  what  was 
reported.  The  only  thing  which  was  not  an 
ideological  point  but  which  had  come  to 
me  very  strongly  from  having  been  involved 
in  other  wars  was  to  say  to  people  from  the 
word  go  that  if  you  rely  on  briefings  here 
or  briefings  there,  please  bear  in  mind  that 
in  a war  situation  people  will  be  inclined  to 
obfuscate  or  not  to  tell  you  the  truth  very 
readily  and  therefore  one  must  try  to 
attribute  as  quickly  as  possible  what  is 
being  said  and  not  accept  things  as 
independent  correspondents’  own  judge- 
ment. 

1361.  If  the  country  was  involved  in  the 
sort  of  hostilities  like  Suez,  which  divided 
opinion  in  this  country  totally  one  side  or 
the  other  and  almost  evenly,  would  you 


have  had  a different  attitude  as  to  what  you 
considered  was  legitimate  to  publish  and 
photograph  in  circumstances  of  that  sort, 
where  you  thought,  shall  we  say,  or  your 
newspaper  felt,  that  it  was  quite  wrong  for 
this  country  to  be  involved  in  hostilities  ? I 
apologise  for  putting  a hypothetical  ques- 
tion to  you  but  these  are  circumstances  that 
could  have  occurred. 

(Mr  Preston)  In  the  case  of  pictures, 
for  example,  if  pictures  of  victory  flags  go 
up  and  there  are  pictures  of  battlefields 
after  the  event  or  action  pictures  are  equally 
involved  and  supposing,  to  be  hypothetical 
with  you,  that  we  thought  this  particular 
escapade  editorially  was  wrong  and  ought  to 
be  opposed,  I cannot  for  a second  imagine 
that  one  would  be  misleadingly  selective— 
and  I certainly  would  not  be  saying,  “Just 
print  the  bloody  awful  pictures  and  leave 
the  rest  to  one  side”. 

1 362.  But  there  could  have  been  a change 
of  emphasis,  could  there  not?  I am  putting 
these  questions  to  you  because  I recognise 
you  as  a particularly  scrupulous  editor; 
I would  have  no  difficulty  on  some  of  the 
editors  of  other  newspapers;  I would  not 
even  bother  to  put  the  questions  to  them. 
That  was  not  intended  as  a jest. 

(Mr  Preston)  All  I am  trying  to  say  is  that 
what  appears  in  the  press,  certainly  in  terms 
of  pictures,  is  conditioned  by  the  range  of 
sources  from  which  it  comes.  Therefore,  if 
there  are  no  pictures  which  reflect  any  real 
battle  situation  and  those  pictures  became 
available  the  spectrum  from  which  choice 
is  made  is,  in  my  view,  and  would  have  been 
in  this  case,  helpfully  broadened  but  it 
would  be  entirely  wrong  to  use  that  for  a 
campaign  point  one  way  or  the  other. 

(Mr  Fairhall ) The  problem  is  surely  that 
we  do  not  know  in  advance  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  united  behind  these  campaigns. 
There  was  a period  perhaps  when  some 
people  in  this  country  were  hoping  that  we 
would  all  be  united  behind  the  Falklands 
but  others  did  not  really  have  a view;  they 
were  waiting  to  see  what  happened. 

Dr  Gilbert:  But  you,  as  a responsible, 
opinion-forming  newspaper,  would  know 
your  mind  pretty  quickly.  However,  I am 
obliged. 

Chairman:  I think,  Mr  Preston  and  Mr 
Fairhall,  on  this  very  happy  note  with  Dr 
Gilbert,  I must  thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  coming  and  giving  evidence  to  us  this 
morning.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you. 
Thank  you. 
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WEDNESDAY  27  OCTOBER  1982 
[AFTERNOON  SITTING] 


Members  present: 

Sir  Timothy  Kitson,  in  the  Chair 

Dr  John  Gilbert  Mr  Michael  Mates 

Mr  Gregor  MacKenzie  Mr  Chris  Patten 

Mr  Michael  Marshall 


Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin,  GCB,  MVO,  DSC,  Lately  Chief  of  Defence 
Staff,  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach,  GCB,  ADC,  First  Sea  Lord,  Admiral  Sir  John 
Fieldhouse,  GCB,  GBE,  C-in-C  Fleet,  called  in  and  examined;  Mr  Neville  Taylor, 
Chief  of  Public  Relations,  Ministry  of  Defence,  called  in  and  further  examined. 


Chairman 

1363.  Good  afternoon,  Admiral.  I am 
not  sure  how  I should  properly  address  you. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin ) 

I have  not  adopted  my  title  yet.  I have  not 
yet  been  granted  letters  patent. 

1364.  I know  Sir  Henry  wants  to  leave 
at  5.00,  so  it  may  be  that  we  should  at  some 
stage  put  some  questions  to  Sir  Henry 
before  he  has  to  go.  Could  I start  off  by 
asking  you  about  before  the  Falklands  in- 
vasion, you  seem  to  have  had  very  few  con- 
tingency plans  for  dealing  with  the  media 
during  any  possible  war.  You  did  not  use 
the  programme  that  had  been  drawn  up  in 
1977.  I think  the  Committee  would  be  in- 
terested to  know  why  this  area  was  neglected, 
and  why  contingency  plans  have  not  been 
drawn  up  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin ) 
I wonder  whether  you  would  allow  me  to 
make  a preliminary  statement.  Would  that 
be  possible  ? It  applies  to  I think  my  attitude 
and  I believe  my  colleagues’  attitude  to  the 
whole  business  of  public  information 
policy.  As  I saw  it,  and  still  see  it,  there  were 
three  main  factors  affecting  public  infor- 
mation policy  for  the  South  Atlantic 
campaign.  The  first  of  concern  to  us  was 
military,  and  here  there  was  the  paramount 
importance  of  not  making  public  any  infor- 
mation which  would  prejudice  future  opera- 
tions, prejudice  the  lives  of  our  people,  and 
indeed,  perhaps  to  a slightly  lesser  extent, 
there  was  a need  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  next  of  kin  of  our  people.  These  three 
things  were  absolutely  paramount  in  our 
approach  to  public  information  policy. 
Second  was  the  political  dimension  and 
Ministers’  requirements  to  keep  Parlia- 
ment informed  and  often  a need  as  ministers 


saw  it  to  make  sure  that  Parliament  was 
informed  before  the  public,  and  the  third 
factor  was  the  media’s  own  interest  to  in- 
form the  public  or  perhaps,  it  sometimes 
seemed  to  us,  the  competition  between 
various  parts  of  the  media  to  further  their 
own  interest,  their  circulation,  or  their 
popularity.  But  certainly  there  was  a media 
requirement  to  keep  the  public  informed. 
Our  military  concern  as  I have  already  out- 
lined was,  to  us,  absolutely  paramount. 
Eventually  we  won,  which  I assume  was 
what  the  Government  and  the  public  and 
the  media  all  wanted  us  to  do.  Looking 
back,  I can  see  no  time  when  I was  greatly 
concerned  about  items  that  appeared  in  the 
media.  We  had  our  problems.  We  had  our 
differences,  but  they  were  of  a relatively 
minor  nature  certainly  looking  back  on 
them.  I am  somewhat  surprised  that  there 
is  a need  now  to  have  this  great  post  mortem 
into  the  media  aspects  of  the  campaign  in 
the  South  Atlantic.  That  is  my  background. 
On  the  particular  issue  of  contingency 
plans,  we  have  of  course  an  organisation  and 
plans  for  public  information  in  NATO, 
and  this  is  our  prime  defence  priority,  and 
it  is  what  we  are  prepared  for,  and  what  we 
train  for.  We  indeed  had  no  contingency 
plan  for  a campaign  in  the  South  Atlantic 
or  to  re-possess  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
one  was  not  appropriate,  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  had  no  contingency  plan  for 
dealing  with  the  media  in  this  sort  of 
operation,  because  it  was  an  operation  for 
which  we  had  no  contingency  plan— full 
stop. 

1365.  I see.  I do  not  think  we  should  get 
into  a discussion  this  afternoon  as  to 
whether  it  is  right  to  hold  an  inquiry  into 
this  but  I think  what  we  would  say  certainly 
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listening  to  the  evidence  form  this  position 
is  that  of  course,  the  most  important  thing 
was  the  ultimate  victory  in  the  Falklands, 
but  at  the  same  time,  problems  did  arise 
which  were  fairly  considerable,  which  have 
been  expressed  to  us  by  the  media,  there 
have  been  admissions  of  problems  from  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  as  to  how  certain  situa- 
tions should  have  been  handled,  and  I think 
the  point  of  the  inquiry  is  to  see  if  lessons 
can  be  learnt,  as  indeed  in  every  sphere  of 
the  Falklands  Islands  operations,  which  will 
be  helpful.  I am  certainly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  of  that  view  as  well. 
We  are  really  asking  questions  as  to  how 
situations  arose  and  I think  we  have  been 
helped  very  much  by  the  media  and  by  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  over  this  as  well.  I 
would  just  add  that  I do  think  what  you 
have  said  at  the  beginning  is  right,  one  does 
not  want  to  over-emphasise  the  importance 
of  this  side  of  the  inquiry,  and  other  impor- 
tant areas  that  are  obviously  going  to  be 
looked  at.  However,  it  has  been  brought  to 
our  attention  that  a document  did  exist  in 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  which  I understand 
had  been  considered  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  two  occasions,  although  it  had  not  been 
ratified,  and  it  was  said  to  us  by  editors  to- 
day in  this  room  that  if  some  of  those  guide- 
lines had  been  followed,  some  of  the  initial 
difficulties  that  the  press  faced  may  very 
well  not  have  arisen.  Would  youliketo  com- 
ment on  that  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin ) 
I have  no  comment  on  that.  Perhaps  Mr 
Taylor  might  have  ? 

(Mr  Taylor ) I did  undertake  last  week  for 
the  Department  to  produce  a memorandum 
on  the  Annex  G document  that  you  are 
referring  to  and  I did  say  in  evidence  last 
week  that  I believed  that  this  document  had 
been  discussed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  We  are  still  preparing 
that  memorandum  but  it  looks  very  very 
certain  now  that  the  document  which  the 
Committee  has,  the  Annex  G,  was  not  in 
fact  discussed  in  that  form  at  any  time  by 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  we  shall  be  covering 
this  in  fuller  detail  in  the  memorandum. 

1366.  I am  sorry — I think  it  was  you  who 
told  us  that  last  week  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  It  was  indeed. 

1367.  That  they  had  seen  it  twice? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I said  that  I believed  this  had 
been  so.  We  are  still  searching  through  files 


to  be  absolutely  certain,  because  obviously 
one  is  going  back  over  5 years  and  there  is 
no  one  with  current  knowledge  of  precisely 
what  happened  in  December  1977  with  that 
one  piece  of  paper. 

1368.  But  I think  we  should  clarify  one 
point  that  has  been  slightly  confused  by  the 
opening  remarks,  that  that  document  was 
specifically  for  contingency  plans  outside 
the  NATO  context,  was  it  not  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  That  is  also  very  unclear,  and 
why  we  are  going  through  all  the  files  is  to 
find  out  what  was  the  basis  of  that  and  what 
was  the  subject  of  action  on  it.  As  I said  to 
the  Committee  last  week,  so  far  as  I was 
aware,  that  document  was  an  army  draft 
and  all  the  evidence  so  far— but  I really 
would  wish  to  cover  this  in  more  detail  in 
the  memorandum — shows  that  that  docu- 
ment was  and  remained  on  an  army  public 
relations  network. 

1369.  You  keep  mentioning  “army”,  but 
I must  read  you  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
document  because  we  are  getting  confused: 
“The  purpose  of  this  Directive  is  to  give 
guidance  on  the  handling  of  public  rela- 
tions when  it  is  anticipated  that  units  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  Royal  Marines,  the  Army,  or 
the  Royal  Air  Force,  may  be  brought  to 
higher  states  of  readiness  and  deployed 
overseas  to  meet  situations  of  crisis  and 
increased  tension.  It  is  assumed  that  any 
such  military  operation  will  be  limited 
both  politically  and  in  area,  scope  and  scale 
and  would  be  outside  NATO  context.”  I 
think  that  is  quite  clear  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  I entirely  agree.  The 
wording  of  that  piece  of  paper  is  entirely 
clear.  We  will  clear  in  fuller  detail  in  the 
memorandum  precisely  what  happened  or 
did  not  happen  to  that  piece  of  paper.  That 
document  was  drafted  by  the  then  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Army  and  I have 
so  far  been  unable  to  find  any  evidence 
whatsoever  to  show  that  it  was  discussed 
or  adopted  by  the  other  two  services  which 
is  why  I described  it  last  week  and  continue 
to  describe  it  now,  unless  we  can  find  any 
additional  evidence  about  it,  as  starting  and 
remaining,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  at  this 
moment,  an  “Army”  document.  I really 
would  please  ask  that  we  cover  this  in  the 
memorandum  because  the  search  of  files  is 
still  going  on. 

Mr  Mates 

1370.  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  how  these 
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muddles  happen  when  events  were  a long 
time  ago.  If  Admiral  Lewin  says  that  he 
has  never  seen  it  and  it  has  not  been  in  front 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  course  we  accept 
that.  Has  there  perhaps  been  another 
document  that  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  contingency  planning  for  public 
information  in  times  of  crisis  ? Perhaps  one 
that  we  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
see  ? Is  it  something  that  was  being  discussed 
and  considered  before  the  Falklands  epi- 
sode happened  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
No,  and  I did  not  say  I had  not  seen  the 
previous  one,  although  I will  say  so  now.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  seeing  the  paper 
which  you,  Mr  Chairman  and  the  CPR  are 
discussing.  I would  think  it  likely  that  this 
was  a draft  prepared  by  the  Army  Depart- 
ment and  maybe  circulated  at  staff  level  but 
it  certainly  to  my  recollection  did  not  reach 
the  Chiefs  of  S taff  in  the  last  six  years. 

1371.  Nor  had  any  other  document? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 

No. 

1372.  It  was  not  a matter  that  the  Chiefs 
have  considered  during  the  time  you  have 
been  there  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
No. 

Mr  Marshall 

1373.  I think  particularly  in  fairness  to 
your  own  comments,  when  you  said  there 
were  no  contingency  plans,  you  were  relating 
it  specifically  to  the  Falklands  situation  as 
being  a one-off.  It  therefore  follows  that  I 
assume  you  obviously  have  a range  of 
contingency  plans  and  procedures  of 
various  kinds.  Once  the  Falklands  began, 
would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  you  regarded  it 
as  very  important  that  the  media  and 
general  public  should  be  fully  aware  of  the 
degree  to  which  for  example  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  Fleet  was  self-evident  by  the 
success  in  getting  the  Task  Force  away  in 
four  days? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
Yes,  certainly.  If  I could  just  correct  you,  I 
was  certainly  saying  that  we  had  no  con- 
tingency plan  for  the  Falklands,  because  one 
was  not  appropriate.  We  had  a concept  of 
operations  for  the  Falklands.  We  had  a 
whole  range  of  contingency  plans  number- 
ing up  to  100  for  other  contingencies  where 
there  are  enough  details  available  to  make  a 


full  contingency  plan  appropriate. 

1374.  By  extension,  the  preparedness  or 
the  ability  to  get  the  Merchant  Fleet  ready 
and  away  in  a similar  time  presumably 
drew  on  contingency  plans  because  other- 
wise that  kind  of  major  shift  from  peace  to 
war  simply  could  not  have  been  done  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin ) 
This  is  a procedure  rather  than  a contin- 
gency plan,  and  it  is  part  of  our  NATO 
preparedness  for  war. 

1375.  The  reason  I ask  is  not  to  explore 
operational  matters  but  does  it  not,  as  it 
were,  throw  into  sharp  contrast  what 
appears  to  be  the  void  of  procedures  and 
guidance  on  the  media  and  PR  matters 
generally  and  would  not  a document  such 
as  the  Chairman  has  referred  to  this  after- 
noon have  been  of  value  to  you  in  that 
situation  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
Here  again  I think  I would  turn  to  the  CPR 
or  indeed  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

1376.  I really  am  much  more  interested  in 
what  the  Admirals  have  to  say,  with  no 
disrespect  to  Mr  Taylor,  because  he  is  a 
professional  and  we  know  his  views 
already.  I would  be  grateful  if  I could  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Admiralty  if  it  is  at  all 
possible. 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  In  retro- 
spect I am  absolutely  clear  that  with  the 
benefit  of  hindsight  I should  have  been  very 
much  better  placed  had  the  captains  of  the 
ships  had  well  thought  out  and  clear 
instructions  as  to  how  to  handle  the  press 
under  these  particular  circumstances.  But 
the  circumstances  were  unique  in  our 
experience,  in  our  lifetime,  and  therefore, 
as  Admiral  Lewin  said,  we  have  many 
contingency  plans  but  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  have  a specific  plan  for  each  specific 
operation. 

Chairman 

1377.  I think  it  has  been  said,  Sir  John, 
to  the  Committee  on  a number  of  occasions 
that  possibly  the  Navy  have  had  less 
exposure  to  the  media  than  the  other  Forces 
and  found  it  more  difficult  at  the  beginning 
of  the  operation  to  accept  such  a large 
presence  of  reporters  within  the  Task 
Force.  Would  you  agree  with  that  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  Yes,  I 
would,  Chairman.  We  have  less  experience 
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as  far  as  carrying  the  press  in  ships  is 
concerned. 

1378.  Sir  Henry,  is  there  anything  that 
you  could  single  out  to  possibly  explain 
to  us  why  relations  between  the  media,  the 
Task  Force  and  the  MoD  were  quite 
difficult  and  why  some  of  the  things  went 
wrong  ? What  were  your  views  on  that  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach ) I think  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  pick  up  on  a single 
thing.  I think  that  we  were  gaining  experi- 
ence all  of  us,  we  in  the  Navy,  we  in 
Whitehall,  and— I suggest— the  media,  but 
the  fact  was  that  at  the  outset  of  the  cam- 
paign none  of  us  had  any  practical  experi- 
ence of  a modern  war  in  today’s  media  tech- 
nology and  this  led  to  a learning  curvewhich 
frankly  continued  till  well  on  almost  to 
completion  of  the  campaign.  I think  there 
is  another  aspect  which  relates  somewhat 
to  your  last  question  and  answer  if  I might 
vouchsafe  it,  which  is  that  I think  whatever 
view  one  takes  about  a set  of  rules  and 
contingency  plans,  its  value  I think  lies 
more  in  clearly  having  thought  that  much 
about  this  particular  area  of  problems.  The 
precise  application  of  this  I think  is  another 
matter  and  I think  it  is  fair  to  say,  and  this 
is  in  the  light  of  hindsight  too,  that  prac- 
tically every  major  incident  that  occurred 
throughout  the  campaign  required,  and  it 
did  not  always  get  it,  somewhat  different 
treatment  from  the  immediately  preceding 
major  incident,  and  hence  a set  of  rules, 
standards  as  it  were,  would  not  in  my 
judgment  have  been  appropriate.  I think 
that  when  we  started  the  operation,  a num- 
ber of  members  of  the  media  were  embarked 
in  the  ship.  Whether  that  number  was  the 
correct  one  or  not  I cannot  say,  but  at 
least  it  was  judged  at  the  time  to  be  a good, 
a responsible,  forward-looking  gesture  to 
enable  journalists,  the  media,  to  embark 
and  go  with  the  Force  and  they  were  so 
embarked,  and  in  hindsight  one  might  have 
said  more  should  have  been  embraked.  One 
might  have  said  less,  although  I do  not 
think  it  would  have  gone  that  way,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  one  can  draw  that  sort  of 
general  conclusion  other  than  in  hindsight. 

1379.  I think  X am  encouraged  by  your 
reply,  Sir  Henry,  but  I think  it  does 
demonstrate  the  need  for  an  inquiry  to  look 
at  some  of  these  problems  for  the  future. 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach)  Yes. 


Sir  Terence  Lewin,  [Continued 

John  Fieldhouse,  Mr  Neville  Taylor 


1380.  Have  you  any  specific  ideas  on 
how  we  might  improve  the  situation  with 
the  media  for  a future  emergency?  Have 
you  any  specific  ideas  in  mind  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach)  I think 
certainly  as  regards  the  future  I would 
offer  two  recommendations.  First  I believe 
there  was,  and  I say  this  not  out  of  criticism 
of  the  past  so  much  as  hopefully  to  be 
constructive  for  the  future,  but  I think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  general  relationship 
between  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  the 
media  was  somewhat  short  of  the  ideal 
prior  to  the  campaign.  I think  this  led  to  a 
feeling,  certainly  that  was  my  judgment  of 
it,  of  something  of  a “we  and  they” 
situation  which  I think  is  undesirable  and  I 
think  that  more  contact,  more  regular 
contact,  more  business,  between  the  two 
sides,  if  I could  use  that  term,  would  have 
removed  from  the  outset  any  residual 
feelings  of  suspicion  or  concern  as  to 
whether  there  was  indeed  being  a free 
exchange  or  not.  1 think  that  is  one 
aspect.  The  second  quite  different  one,  if 
you  wish  me  to  say  it  now,  as  a recom- 
mendation for  how  we  might  train  our- 
selves to  do  better  in  the  future,  is  that  I 
believe,  and  I feel  very  strongly  about  this, 
that  we  should  have  definite  PR  aspects 
injected  into  our  major  exercises.  I certainly 
speak  for  the  Navy.  I think  my  colleagues 
would  equally  support  it  for  all  three 
Services.  And  on  the  more  international 
basis  we  have  as  you  know  every  year  a 
WINTEX  or  a HIMEX  which  is  a major  so- 
called  command  post  exercise  within  the 
NATO  forum  and  during  those  latter  exer- 
cises at  most  of  the  briefings  there  is  almost 
invariably  an  item  which  says  PR  and  some- 
one gets  up  and  reads  a pre-planned  script 
which  relates  to  the  tactical  strategic 
situation  at  the  time.  At  no  time  in  my 
experience,  and  I have  had  a good  deal  of 
experience  of  these  things,  and  Admiral 
Lewin  has  had  more,  does  an  exercise 
media  man  or  a PR  man  come  in  and  say, 
“Such  and  such  a unit,  and  the  news  has 
just  come  through,  has  been  decimated 
(under  whatever  the  conditions  were).  My 
understanding  is  it  is  coming  on  the  Nine 
O’clock  News.  That  is  in  twenty  minutes^ 
time.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 
That  sort  of  thing  I believe  should  be  done 
because  that  sort  of  situation  confronted  us 
not  infrequently  during  the  Falkland 
Islands  campaign.  If  I might  go  one  further, 
and  I do  not  know  how  this  would  stand 
with  editors,  top  media  men,  I would  most 
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strongly  recommend  that  their  representa- 
tives for  real  in  a crisis  or  war  should  be 
introduced  into  the  exercise  for  that 
particular  aspect.  It  would  involve  certain 
security  problems  which  I do  not  regard  as 
insuperable  and  I think  a much  greater 
difficulty  to  overcome  might  be  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  some  editors  that  “I  hire 
my  men  to  report  news”  (which  they  would 
not  actually  be  doing)  but  if  the  actual 
men  were  used  they  would  get  trained  and  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  they  are  as  much  in 
need  of  that  training  as  are  the  military, 
and  in  particular  the  two  sides  would  be 
drawn  together  and  they  would  actually  be 
compelled  to  get  to  know  each  other  that 
much  better  once  or  more  times  a year  and 
that  would  stand  everybody  in  very  much 
better  stead  for  a future  confrontation. 

1381.  Thank  you  very  much,  Sir  Henry. 
Admiral,  have  you  any  comments  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin ) 
No,  I would  support  that.  It  is  a form  of 
war-gaming  of  the  public  relations  aspect  of 
the  campaign  which  we  have  not  done  in 
the  past.  We  could  do  it  with  advantage  but 
it  would  require  the  co-operation  of  the 
media  and  it  would  be  an  unproductive 
time  for  them. 

1382.  Sir  John? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse ) No,  I have 
no  comment. 

Mr  Patten 

1383.  Are  we  right  in  thinking  that  some 
of  this  war-gaming  has  already  happened, 
for  example  in  the  BAOR  exercise,  in 
which  press  information  centres,  public 
information  centres,  were  established  within 
each  level  of  command  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
I do  not  think  it  is  quite  the  same  thing.  It 
is  more  a question  of  making  sure  that  the 
exercise  gets  the  right  sort  of  public  image 
and  this  was  done  most  successfully  by  the 
Army  during  Exercise  Crusader.  If  you  re- 
call there  was  a tremendous  effort  put  in  to 
the  public  relations  side  of  that.  It  was  more 
to  get  the  details  of  the  exercise  over  than  to 
exercise  public  relations  in  the  exercise. 

1384.  So  what  we  were  told  was  happen- 
ing by  Brigadier  Ramsbotham  in  October 
was  merely  what  has  happened  before 
rather  than  injecting  a new  element  ? 

(Mr  Taylor ) Not  quite.  I was  going  to 


add  if  I could  to  what  Admiral  Lewin  was 
saying  then  because  one  of  the  issues  we 
did  discuss  with  the  editors,  and  signifi- 
cantly it  was  editors  that  we  took  to  BAOR, 
was  the  extent  to  which  they  would  support 
the  contention  that  it  was  not  only  of 
benefit  to  us  to  play  for  real  in  these 
exercises  and  have  a greater  involvement  of 
the  public  information  and  public  relations 
problems,  but  also  for  the  journalists, 
because  if  you  will  remember,  one  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  handling  in  the  Falklands 
was  that  we  would  not  allow  some  corre- 
spondents to  go  ashore  because  they  had 
not  been  properly  trained  and  kitted  out 
and  so  on.  So  we  had  in  the  discussions 
with  the  editors  in  BAOR  talked  about  the 
extent  to  which  they  would  support  journa- 
lists taking  part  in  exercises,  not  merely  as 
observers  or  as  reporters  of -the  exercise  for 
news  purposes,  but  actually  to  simulate  the 
sort  of  situation  that  the  First  Sea  Lord  has 
mentioned,  that  is,  simulating  what  actually 
happens  when  the  pressure  of  news  gives 
you  twenty  minutes  to  make  a decision 
about  what  to  say,  how  you  say  it  and 
handle  it.  We  have  so  far  got  a great  deal 
of  support  from  those  editors  with  whom 
we  have  discussed  it.  There  will  be  even 
more  discussions  but  they  see  benefit  in 
defence  correspondents  and  other  special- 
ists taking  part  and  assisting  in  that  role. 

Mr  MacKenzie 

1385.  I have  a very  old-fashioned  view, 

I may  say,  and  that  is  that  serving  officers 
should  be  getting  on  with  their  job  and  that 
it  is  no  part  of  their  business  in  any  conflict 
to  be  too  concerned  about  public  relations, 
but  by  the  same  token  I do  understand  that 
working  journalists  have  their  job  to  do  too 
and  I have  detected  in  the  conversations 
we  have  had  with  the  working  journalists 
and  editors  that  part  of  the  friction  was  this 
difficulty  of  access  to  people  who  had  auth- 
ority and  so  on.  As  I say,  I prefaced  my 
comments  by  saying  I think  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  should  be  getting  on 
with  their  job,  but  I think  too  that  having 
heard  all  of  the  talk  we  have  had  oyer  the 
last  few  weeks  it  might  be  a useful  idea  if 
one  middle  ranking  officer  from  the  Services 
was  deputed  to  take  care  of  this  whole 
business  and  let  the  rest  of  you  get  on 
with  the  job  that  you  have  to  do  and  I 
suggest  a serving  officer  of  the  middle  rank 
because  he  would  I think  need  to  have  the 
authority  to  talk  on  behalf  of  the  Navy,  he 
would  be  an  experienced  naval  officer  or  an 
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experienced  soldier  or  an  experienced 
airman.  X think  that  someone  should  be  set 
aside  as  of  now  to  think  about  this  problem 
(which  Heaven  forbid  we  ever  have  again) 
and  I would  like  to  have  someone  in  the 
middle  ranks  do  this  and  let  you  get  on 
with  your  job — someone  with  whom  the 
journalists  could  all  work  with  and  get  to 
know  and  trust  because  they  knew  they  had 
a man  who  did  know  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
I think  that  exists  now  in  the  Directors  of 
Public  Relations,  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  and  while  I agree  with  you,  sir,  about 
a military  man  getting  on  with  his  job,  I 
think  the  higher  you  get  the  more  aware 
you  are  of  the  great  importance  of  public 
support  and  the  part  that  the  media  play  in 
providing  you  with  public  support  and 
parliamentary  support,  so  I believe  that  all 
of  us  are  extremely  aware  of  the  importance 
of  public  relations  as  opposed  to  public 
information  and  pay  great  attention  to  that. 
If  I gave  the  wrong  impression  in  my 
opening  statement  I was  not  intending  to  be 
critical  of  this  inquiry.  What  I was  trying 
to  say  was  that  the  problems  of  public  in- 
formation and  the  problems  with  the  media 
in  the  South  Atlantic  campaign  did  not 
loom  quite  so  large  in  military  thinking 
either  during  the  campaign  or  looking  back 
on  it  as  I think  they  probably  did  for  the 
media  or  indeed  for  Parliament.  It  was  not 
quite  so  important  to  us  as  it  obviously  was 
to  the  media,  because  it  was  their  job. 

Chairman 

1386.  I think  I ought  just  to  clear  that 
point  up.  Nor  was  it  of  overriding  import- 
ance to  the  Committee,  but  I am  sure,  as 
you  are  well  aware,  one  of  the  reasons  we 
took  this  first  part  of  our  Falklands  inquiry 
in  general  was  that  the  information  was 
accessible  on  the  subject,  we  were  able  to 
get  hold  of  the  papers  for  an  inquiry  into 
this  immediately.  You  may  be  aware  that 
when  we  try  sometimes  to  get  information 
and  documents  out  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  for  more  complicated  sorts  of  in- 
quiry, this  sometimes  takes  a little  longer 
than  a few  weeks.  Maybe  you  could  help  us 
with  that.  Maybe  we  could  always  go  im- 
mediately to  the  nub  of  the  problem  and 
there  might  not  be  delay  in  dealing  with 
things  that  matter  most,  but  regrettably  we 
cannot  find  ourselves  in  that  happy  situa- 
tion. 


(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
Sadly  I do  not  have  that  influence  any  more. 

Mr  Mates 

1387.  Arising  out  of  what  Mr  Mackenzie 
said,  do  you  regret  the  Service  Public 
Relations  Directors  were  not  more  in  con- 
tact with  the  media  themselves  and  the 
public,  with  hindsight  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
I think  with  hindsight  I would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  them  playing  a larger  part 
earlier  on.  They  did  play  an  increasingly 
larger  part  but  it  is  unfair  for  me  to  say 
this  without  the  CPR  being  asked  to  say 
something. 

1388.  He  has  had  his  chance  and  he  is 
getting  another  chance  to  come  again. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
I believe  not  only  could  we  have  made  more 
use  of  the  Directors  of  Public  Relations, 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  who  have  built 
up  a range  of  contacts  with  the  media  but 
also  I believe  we  could  have  made  more  use 
of  the  public  information  officers,  the 
public  relations  officers,  in  each  unit.  Each 
unit  in  all  three  Services  down  to  ship, 
battalion,  squadron  level,  has  a nominated 
officer  who  as  a part-time  job  is  a public 
relations  man  and  has  done  a course  (a 
short  course,  two  days)  and,  depending  on 
his  own  inclination,  he  may  be  very,  very 
good  or  fairly  mediocre,  but  I do  not  think 
we  made  enough  use  of  those  chaps.  I saw 
later  on  in  the  campaign  some  extremely 
good  despatches  from  those  public  rela- 
tions officers  in  units  which  could  have 
been  used  direct  by  the  media. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1389.  Admiral  Lewin,  I am  interested  in 
getting  at  the  structure  of  what  went  on  in 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  during  these  hectic 
days.  Could  you  enlighten  the  Committee 
as  to  the  outline  of  the  respective  respon- 
sibilities of  yourself  and  your  two  Naval 
colleagues  here  today  for  public  relations 
matters  during  the  Falklands  campaign? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin ) 
My  responsibility,  with  the  advice  of  both 
the  Chiefs  of  Staffs  and  the  Task  Force 
Commander,  was  to  feed  in  the  military 
aspects  of  any  public  relations  matter,  in 
other  words,  to  say  whether  release  of  a 
particular  bit  of  information  would  prejud- 
ice operations.  Going  back  to  the  beginn- 
ing, there  were  these  three  strains,  three 
factors,  in  the  release  of  any  bit  of  informa- 
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tion  and  we  set  up  an  information  release 
group — I think  it  was  called  the  News  Re- 
lease Group — which  was  chaired  by  an 
Assistant  Under  Secretary,  Mr  Morey 
Stewart,  and  he  represented  the  Secretary 
of  State.  It  had  on  it  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Defence  Staff  for  Operations  who  was  the 
military  man  and  was  my  man,  and  the 
Deputy  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Ian 
McDonald.  This  group  had  delegated 
authority  to  release  information,  unless  it 
was  something  they  felt  needed  referring  to 
a higher  level.  The  actual  daily  machinery 
was  that  we  had  a Chiefs  of  Staffs  meeting, 
either  just  before  or  just  after  a meeting  of 
the  Cabinet  Sub-Committee— it  was  known 
as  the  War  Cabinet.  This  was  attended  quite 
often  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  if  not  by 
him  by  his  Private  Secretary ; it  was  attended 
either  by  the  Chief  of  Public  Relations  or 
his  deputy,  and,  of  course,  the  Chiefs  of 
Staffs  and  all  their  military  advisers.  This 
meeting  was  often  shortly  before  the  Deputy 
Director  of  Public  Relations  made  his  noon 
statement  to  the  press,  and  we  would 
discuss  public  relations  as  one  of  the 
standing  items  in  that  meeting  and  we 
would  quite  often,  almost  every  day,  take 
a view  on  the  content  of  the  statement  to 
be  made  at  noon  that  day  to  the  press. 
Because  you  had  all  the  elements  there,  the 
public  relations  element,  the  ministerial 
element  and  the  military  element,  you 
could  take  a view  in  that  committee,  we 
will  or  we  will  not  release  that  bit  of 
information  today.  So  that  is  roughly  how 
it  went. 

1390.  What  was  the  relationship  between 
that  committee  and  the  Moray  Stewart 
Committee,  if  I can  use  that  shorthand 
description  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
The  Moray  Stewart  Committee  was  avail- 
able twenty-four  hours  a day.  Moray  Stewart 
was  accountable  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
We  were  giving  advice  to  the  Moray  Stewart 
Committee,  or  indeed  taking  decisions  for 
them.  We  were  the  superior  committee  to 
that  committee  as  far  as  the  noon  statement 
was  concerned  because  we  had  either  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  his  Private  Secretary 
present.  If  the  Private  Secretary  thought  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  not  be  happy 
with  the  decision  we  had  taken  on  the  Chiefs 
of  Staffs  Committee,  he  would,  of  course, 
make  sure  the  Secretary  of  State  knew  about 
it  and,  indeed,  would  say  to  us  “Please  don’t 


do  that  till  I have  got  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  clearance” 

1391.  How  much  of  your  time  was  given 
up  to  public  relations  work? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
Five  per  cent  or  less. 

1392.  Sir  Henry,  could  I take  you 
through  the  same  line  of  questioning?  To 
what  extent  were  you  involved  in  public 
relations  matters  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach)  As  Admiral 
Lewin  has  said,  when  there  was  an  occasion 
to  discuss  a public  relations  aspect,  then 
I proffered  my  advice  either  to  Admiral 
Lewin  or  on  occasion  in  the  early  stages  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

1393.  How  much  of  your  time  was 
involved  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach)  I would  not 
dissent  from  the  five  per  cent  or  thereabouts 
— five  per  cent  or  less. 

1394.  Sir  John? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  I was  not 
in  the  direct  public  relations  chain.  I had 
other  responsibilities  which  were  quite 
clear.  My  opinion  was  asked  on  occasions. 
On  occasions  I found  a need  to  state  an 
opinion,  but  otherwise  I was  not  directly 
involved. 

1395.  We  have  had  it  suggested  to  us 
that  amongst  the  many  other  points  of 
friction  that  occurred  within  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  and  between  the  Services  there 
was  friction  between  Northwood  and  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  itself.  Could  you 
comment  on  that  in  this  area  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  There  was 
a debate  between  Northwood  and  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  because,  as  Admiral 
Lewin  said,  we  considered  the  military 
considerations  to  be  paramount.  My 
business  was  to  win,  to  put  it  bluntly,  and 
there  were  occasions  when  I felt  that 
information  was  being  given  which  ran 
contrary  to  the  military  interest  and  in 
those  circumstances  I stated  my  view  and 
that  view  was  taken  account  of  against  the 
wider  background  of  requirement  for  public 
relations  and  so  on  and  so  forth  within  the 
Ministry  of  Defence. 

1396.  How  often  did  you  find  it  necessary 
to  take  the  initiative  yourself  to  remonstrate 
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with  the  Ministry  of  Defence  or  make  your 
views  known? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse ) Dr  Gilbert, 
I could  not  possibly  tell  you  accurately  over 
three  and  a half  months. 

1397.  Was  it  very  frequent? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse ) No,  it  was 

not  very  frequent. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin ) 
Could  I add  a supplementary  which  I think 
might  help.  The  decision  on  release  was,  of 
course,  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
up  to  me  to  put  the  military  advice,  or  up 
to  my  representatives  to  put  the  military 
advice.  Now,  I was  in  almost  continuous 
contact  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
almost  always  took  the  same  point  of  view 
as  he  did.  Sometimes  I could  see  what  he 
wanted  to  do  would  be  difficult  but  it  was 
my  job  to  put  his  point  of  view,  tempered 
with  my  own  and  the  advice  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  I sometimes  had  to  go  back  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  say  “Look,  I 
am  sorry,  I know  you  wanted  to  do  this,  so 
did  we,  but  political  considerations  were 
paramount  and  a release  is  going  to  be 
made”.  There  was  no  friction  about  this. 
It  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  all  understood — 
there  were  other  considerations  than  the 
military.  It  was  my  job  to  explain  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  when  the  political 
was  paramount  and  overrode  the  military 
consideration,  which  on  occasions  it  did. 

1398.  We  were  given  evidence  last  week, 
as  I am  sure  you  know,  by  your  senior 
officers  who  were  down  in  the  Falkland 
area  that  they  were  totally  unaware  of 
media  discontent  with  arrangements  that 
had  been  made.  Were  you  aware  of  media 
discontent? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
Not  very,  no.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I 
was  aware  of  media  discontent. 

1399.  How  was  it  brought  to  your 
attention? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
Usually  by  Mr  Moray  Stewart  who  was 
the  Chairman  of  this  information  release 
group  who  would  say,  “Look,  the  media 
want  to  release  this  bit  of  information, 
why  can’t  we?”  He  saw  it  as  his  job  to 
press  me  to  release  information  if  it  was 
possible  to  release  it. 

1400.  He  would  only  come  to  see  you 


normally  with  respect  to  a specific  piece  of 
information? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
Yes,  but  there  was  quite  a bit  of  to-ing  and 
fro-ing.  I would  not  like  to  suggest  Moray 
Stewart’s  news  release  committee  was  a 
formal  body:  they  met  in  corridors  and 
rooms  and  very  often  a piece  of  information 
was  so  important  it  was  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I 
would  meet  together  and  discuss  something 
that  had  just  happened,  some  news  flash 
that  had  come  in. 

1401.  I understand.  I have  been  given  to 
understand  that  there  was  at  least  one  of  the 
briefings  which  Mr  Moray  Stewart  con- 
ducted, Mr  Taylor,  at  which  the  press 
almost  as  a body  corporate  expressed  their 
discontent  with  the  way  things  were  going 
in  no  uncertain  manner.  No  doubt  that  was 
reported  to  you.  Did  it  get  reported  to  the 
senior  officers  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I think  we  may  be  talking 
about  two  different  groups  of  discussions. 
The  press  were  never  present  at  meetings  of 
the  News  Release  Group. 

1402.  No,  I did  not  mean  to  imply  that; 
there  was  a briefing  which  Mr  Moray 
Stewart  took  on  one  particular  occasion 
with  which  I am  sure  you  are  familiar  at 
which  the  press  unloaded  an  accumulation 
of  discontent  over  a whole  range  of  matters 
of  organisation  and  principle.  I am  sure 
you  are  familiar  with  that.  My  question  is, 
was  that  information  relayed  to  the  senior 
officers  who  were  involved  and,  if  so,  what 
was  done  about  it? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  it  was  relayed  but  you 
are  making  it  sound  as  if  there  was,  if  I may 
say  so,  one  crunch  meeting  with  the  press 
at  which  dissatisfaction  came  out  all  at 
once  in  one  go. 

1403.  I am  sure  there  were  several. 

(Mr  Taylor)  I am  bound  to  say  my 
recollection  is,  yes,  there  was  a particularly 
stormy  meeting,  but  there  were  lots  of 
others  and  it  was  a general  dissatisfaction 
that  we  would  not  tell  the  press  what  they 
wanted  to  know  and  that  sort  of  message 
was  certainly  conveyed  on  a number  of 
occasions  to  a number  of  people. 

1404.  Admiral  Lewin  has  just  told  us  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  general  media  dis- 
content, although  he  got  occasional  repre- 
sentations from  Mr  Stewart  about  a parti- 
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cular  release  of  information  on  a particular 
incident. 

(Mr  Taylor ) I hope  I am  not  saying 
anything  different  or  inconsistent.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  was  I certainly  did  not  see  it 
as  my  job,  again  even  with  hindsight  I 
would  not,  to  go,  I think,  specifically  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Defence  Staff  or  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  anybody  else  with  every  single 
complaint  that  was  made  by  the  media. 
The  general  tenor  of  what  the  media  were 
saying,  all  this  background,  was  I think 
conveyed  at  the  daily  meetings  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  but  all  sorts  of  things  happened  in 
the  course  of  every  day  and  the  press  got 
very,  very  concerned  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  they  felt  we  were  holding 
back  or  that  we  were  not  doing  enough  to 
organise  enough  briefings.  Now,  the  general 
mood  was  there  but,  as  I say,  I did  not  see 
it  as  my  job — I do  not  think  my  colleagues 
did  either — to  report  every  single  issue 
which  came  under  criticism  directly  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Defence  Staff.  He  was  rather 
busy  at  the  time. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 

I was  certainly  aware  of  a number  of  dis- 
connected incidents  but  I would  not  say  I 
was  aware  of — or  indeed  that  there  was — a 
sort  of  seething  discontent  running  through- 
out the  whole  campaign.  It  was  not  the 
impression  I got. 

1405.  I am  not  seeking  to  say  whether 
the  discontent  was  justified  or  not — by  no 
means.  But  we  have  had  evidence  that  there 
was  a considerable  and  continuing  body  of 
discontent,  both  here  in  London  and  in  the 
Falklands. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
Well,  I was  not  aware  of  that,  and  I must 
say  I do  not  think  it  would  have  worried 
me  very  much.  I believe  that  we  were 
providing  very  good  information  to  the 
media  and  they  were  getting  some  excellent 
stories.  I can  remember  one  occasion  when 
there  were  five  correspondents,  I think, 
from  prestigious  newspapers  who,  because 
of  the  ships  they  happened  to  be  with  in 
that  part  of  the  Task  Force,  were  not 
allowed  to  land  in  the  original  landing. 
That  was  brought  to  my  attention  and  we 
passed  it  through  the  Commander  in  Chief 
down  the  line  and  the  Task  Force  Com- 
mander came  back  with  what  to  me  was  an 
extremely  adequate  reason  and  I would 
back  him  up  on  that.  There  were  two 
occasions  (I  cannot  remember  the  exact 


details)  when  the  press  certainly  were 
restive  and  the  editors  were  restive  and  I 
went  along  to  two  of  the  regular  meetings 
which  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary  had 
with  editors.  I attended  two  of  those  at  my 
own  request  because  I wanted  to  get  across 
directly  to  editors  what  my  feelings  were, 
and  I found  them  extremely  understanding 
and  I think,  or  I would  like  to  think,  they 
would  feel  the  same,  that  we  had  a rapport. 

I explained  to  them  what  my  paramount 
interests  were  and  they  all  agreed  they  were 
my  paramount  interests  and  I explained 
one  of  the  incidents  that  had  happened, 
namely,  the  loss  of  the  two  Harriers  early 
on,  which  we  believe  was  a mid-air  collision, 
which  we  did  not  want  to  announce.  Why 
tell  the  enemy  that  you  had  lost  20  per  cent 
of  your  air  defence  force?  Unfortunately 
there  was  a leak  in  London  and  because 
we  felt  that  it  was  going  to  break  anyway  in 
the  press  we  thought  it  better  to  make  an 
authoritative  statement.  I was  told,  “Look, 
this  is  all  round  Fleet  Street.  It  is  going  to 
come  out  anyway,  we  might  as  well  make 
a statement.”  I said,  “Okay,  make  a 
statement.  I think  it  is  a very  great  pity.”  I 
explained  this  to  the  editors  and  they  all 
agreed  with  me — and  who  would  not  ? So  I 
had  no  problems  with  the  press  I met  in 
getting  them  to  understand  my  point  of 
view. 

Chairman 

1406.  Sir  Henry,  could  I ask  you  one 
question.  In  your  remarks  you  said  that  in 
the  run-up  to  the  crisis  the  relationships 
were  bad  between  the  media  and  the 
Ministry  of  Defence.  Why  was  this  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach)  Chairman,  if 
I might  just  correct  your  question  slightly, 

I said  they  were  well  short  of  desirable.  I 
was  picking  my  words  with  some  care.  I 
think  it  is  important.  I think  it  was  due  to  a 
lack  of  communication  the  one  to  the  other, 
alack  of  getting  together. 

Mr  Mates 

1407.  Some  say  there  was  rather  too 
much  between  the  Navy  and  the  press  in 
the  months  preceding  the  Falklands  Crisis. 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach)  That  may  be 
so. 

Mr  Patten 

1408.  There  were  quite  a lot  of  stories 
during  the  discussions  on  the  defence  review, 
for  example,  which  presumably  emanated 
from  the  MoD  and  there  is  a school  of 
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thought  which  has  it  that  concern  about 
these  leaks  meant  that  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  were  not  feeling  quite  so  benign 
towards  the  press  when  the  Falklands 
crisis  hit  us.  Do  you  think  that  is  a reason- 
able interpretation  of  it? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
You  say  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  There  are 
a whole  lot  of  people  in  the  Ministry  of 
Defence.  Whom  exactly  do  you  mean? 
One  part  of  the  Ministry  may  have  excellent 
relations  with  the  press  while  another  part 
does  not.  Do  you  mean  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the  Permanent 
Under  Secretary  or  the  Chief  of  Public 
Relations?  All  four  could  have  separate 
relations  with  the  press  which  would  be 
entirely  different. 

1409.  That  sometimes  does  seem  to  have 
been  the  case. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
Certainly. 

Mr  Marshall 

1410.  Surely  you  are  aware  of  the 
problem  we  are  referring  to?  The  leaks 
before  the  1981  defence  review  were  of  a 
kind  that  some  people  have  suggested  were 
deliberate  in  terms  of  the  in-fighting  that 
was  going  on  about  what  should  happen  in 
future  defence  expenditure,  and  if  the  press 
were  left  with  the  impression  that  infor- 
mation had  been  made  available  deliber- 
ately in  the  battle,  could  one  not  see  that 
perhaps  leading  to  a certain  amount  of 
reluctance  to  accept  other  things  being  said 
to  them  later?  In  other  words,  was  there  a 
suggestion  at  that  time  that  the  press  were 
being  used  within  that  particular  debate 
which  made  it  more  difficult  to  have  an 
effective  dialogue  with  them  at  a later 
stage? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
I think  this  is  possible.  It  might  affect  some 
parts  of  the  Ministry’s  attitude  towards  the 
press. 

1411.  But  do  you  think  it  accords  with 
your  assessment  of  the  facts  and  the  situa- 
tion at  that  time  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
No,  I must  say  that,  first  of  all,  I do  not 
think  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  comment 
on  the  leaks  at  the  time  of  the  defence 
review.  I think  all  leaks  are  deplorable.  I do 
not  believe  it  was  ever  proved  that  the  leaks 
came  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  It 
might  have  been  intelligent  reporting.  I 


think  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  the 
relationship  between  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  and  the  media. 

1412.  Leaks  by  definition  are  very  hard 
to  define.  Thank  you. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 

I do  not  think  one  can  get  very  far  with  this. 

Mr  MacKenzie 

1413.  Admiral  Leach,  you  did  say  that 
the  relationship  was  less  than  ideal  and  I 
thought  that  was  a very  elegant  way  of 
putting  it  and  you  chose  your  words  very 
carefully.  You  also  said  in  the  course  of 
your  comments  that  you  had  been  on  a 
learning  curve  during  the  time,  and  that  I 
understand.  One  thing  which  concerns  me 
about  the  coverage  of  the  media  is  that  this 
would  be  the  first  time  that  any  public 
relations  man  or  any  serving  officer  would 
have  television  with  them  during  the  course 
of  a conflict,  as  far  as  the  UK  is  concerned. 
We  are  all  used  to  the  idea  of  reporters, 
perhaps  a cameraman  and  a notebook,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  had  tele- 
vision cameramen.  I have  been  on  a war- 
ship, one  which  was  in  the  Falklands,  in 
fact.  I saw  one  last  week  and  I can  now  see 
some  of  the  difficulties  about  television. 
What  sort  of  lesson  have  you  learnt  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  weeks  about  taking 
television  people  with  you  and  television 
equipment  with  you  on  one  of  these  things, 
because,  let  us  face  it,  more  people  probably 
watch  television  than  read  newspapers  ? In 
any  future  conflict — of  course  we  trust 
there  will  not  be  any — have  you  given  any 
thought  to  how  you  would  be  covered  by 
the  television  people  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach ) I think  the 
big  lesson  we  learnt  during  the  campaign 
concerning  television  was  the  (for  technical 
reasons)  inability  to  transmit  pictures  back 
via  satellite  communications,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  Mr  Taylor  would  expand  on 
that  in  more  detail,  if  necessary. 

1414.  There  is  no  need.  We  did  hear 
about  that  and  some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  it. 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach)  Yes,  and  this, 
I think,  was  not  generally  appreciated.  I 
must  confess  I personally  had  not  given  it  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  I am  not  sure 
that  the  media  themselves  had  given  it  a 
great  deal  of  thought.  I believe  that  we  all 
had  rather  tacitly  assumed  that  there  would 
be  no  insuperable  problem  here.  If  there 
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had  been,  what  was  the  point  of  allowing 
television  crews  to  proceed  with  the  Task 
Force?  In  fact,  we  found  we  were  wrong 
and  there  was  a problem  and  very  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  overcome  that 
problem.  I really  have  to  say  that  I think 
that  certainly  in  the  Navy  we  went  out  of 
our  way  to  try  to  overcome  that  problem 
but  we  were  not  able  satisfactorily  to  do  so. 
So  that  was  one  thing.  Another  thing,  to 
take  it  further,  was  the  practical  experience 
and  because  it  had  not  really  happened 
before  we  had  not  thought  about  it  perhaps 
as  much  as  we  could  have  done,  but  that,  I 
believe,  is  understandable  and  that  is  the 
light  of  hindsight.  Of  course,  with  modern 
satellite  communications  you  are  into  a 
near  almost  entirely  real-time  situation 
and  it  was  open  to  the  media,  once  they 
could  get  to  a fleet  auxiliary  and  get 
access  to  a maritime  satellite  communica- 
tions facility,  to  file  copy  as  easily  and  as 
clearly  as  ringing  up  the  office.  That  had  not 
been  the  experience  before  and  it  presented 
obviously  in  its  train  the  problems  of  where 
did  you  apply  vetting  or  censorship  and  it 
led  to  some  attempts  to  apply  it  at  one  end 
or  the  other.  In  fact,  I think  an  element  of 
vetting  or  censorship  was  necessary  at  both 
ends,  in  the  operating  area  and  back  in 
Whitehall. 

Chairman 

1415.  If  no-one  has  any  other  points  for 
Sir  Henry,  thank  you  very  much,  Sir 
Henry. 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach ) May  I offer 
one  gratuitous  remark  which  does  not 
actually  come  from  a question.  I believe 
that  in  the  course  of  the  campaign — and 
this  now  again  is  in  the  light  of  hindsight — 
we  all  of  us  were  at  some  pains  to  try  to 
avoid  the  use  of  the  word  “censorship” 
because  it  was  regarded  as  being  almost  a 
dirty  word  and  it  was  not  used  very  much,  if 
at  all.  In  attempting  to  avoid  it  I think  that 
the  requirements  of  the  situation  not  in- 
frequently got  “fluffed”,  got  blurred,  and 
I think  as  a supplementary  recommenda- 
tion for  the  future  that  we  should  not  any 
of  us  be  ashamed  to  use  the  word  “censor- 
ship”. It  is  a perfectly  understood  phrase. 
I think  it  should  be  used  and  it  then,  of 
course,  becomes  a matter  of  degree  and  a 
matter  of  place  and  time,  but  there  is 
nothing  equivocal  about  that  word  and  I 
think  it  would  have  clarified  a lot  of  the 
issues,  which  tended  to  get  a bit  confused. 


Mr  Patten 

1416.  Could  I put  one  follow-up  ques- 
tion because  it  is  a very  important  point 
and  it  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  some  of  the 
principles,  quite  apart  from  the  practical 
considerations,  which  the  Committee  is 
looking  into.  On  what  grounds  do  you  think 
it  is  reasonable  for  a Government  during 
something  like  the  South  Atlantic  Cam- 
paign to  censor  what  the  media  are  saying? 

I am  not  trying  to  imply  by  that  question 
that  there  should  be  censorship  but  I am 
interested  in  hearing  from  you,  a serving 
officer,  on  the  sort  of  lines  you  think  the 
Government  should  follow  in  applying 
that  censorship  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach ) I could  only 
offer  a military  view  on  that,  which  I am 
very  happy  to  do.  I think  there  are  two 
fundamental  aspects;  there  may  be  others. 
One  is  that  of  operational  security,  that  if 
a piece  of  information  is  released,  or  is  re- 
leased at  a certain  time,  in  the  military 
judgment  at  that  time  it  stands  to  prejudice 
the  security  of  the  operation.  Another, 
which  is  a much  less  tangible  one,  is  the 
consideration  on  humanitarian  grounds 
after  there  has  been  a loss,  say  a ship  has 
been  sunk  and  there  have  been  casualties, 
and  it  relates  directly  to  the  next-of-kin  and 
one’s  treatment  of  them.  There  one  has  to 
get  the  timing  very  carefully  right,  other- 
wise the  distress  of  the  next-of-kin  will  be 
exacerbated,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  generalise 
on  and  may  very  well  be  in  conflict  with  the 
security  considerations  I have  just  men- 
tioned. 

Chairman 

1417.  Did  we  get  the  timing  right  on 
those  announcements  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach ) Not  always, 
I think. 

1418.  Would  you  like  to  give  us  an 
example? 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach)  I think,  and 
I take  my  full  share,  in  hindsight  again,  of 
responsibility  for  it,  but  in  the  particular 
case  of  the  loss  of  the  “Coventry”,  which 
was  known  at  eight  to  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening  and  the  name  of  the  ship  was 
withheld  for  a time— I cannot  recall 
precisely  how  long  but  I think  it  was 
almost  overnight.  The  argument  ran  that 
if  you  did  reveal  the  name  of  that  ship,  and 
this  was  on  humanitarian  considerations, 
then  every  next-of-kin  of  the  280-plus 
members  of  that  ship’s  company  would  be 
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clogging  the  lines  to  fleet  headquarters 
that  night  to  say,  “How  is  my  next-of-kin?” 
Whereas  if  you  did  not,  although  it  was  by 
then  known  that  a ship  had  been  lost,  al- 
though her  name  was  not  revealed,  then  you 
would  not  get  people  ringing  up  because 
they  would  say  “I  am  sure  my  man  is  all 
right,  it  will  be  his  chum.”  We  got  that 
wrong  and  in  fact,  the  entire  Task  Force 
rang  up  throughout  that  night.  That  is  a 
regret,  but  there  is  another  aspect  which  I 
think  only  analysis  can  show  as  to  whether 
it  was  highly  relevant  at  the  time,  but  we 
did  not  have  a surfeit  of  ships  of  the  class 
of  the  “Coventry”.  We  had  even  less  ships 
of  the  class  of  the  “Broadsword”.  They 
each  had  a particular  capability.  The  former 
had  Sea  Dart,  the  latter  had  Sea  Wolf. 
The  Argentinians  had  Sea  Dart  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  nature  of  their  air 
attacks  was  constrained  by  their  know- 
ledge of  Sea  Dart.  They  developed  their 
tactical  approaches  accordingly.  If  they 
knew  that  another  ship,  the  “Sheffield”, 
already  had  gone  with  Sea  Dart,  that  could 
have  affected  their  immediate  air  opera- 
tions. That  was  another  consideration. 

1419.  Sir  Henry,  could  I ask  on  a 
previous  point,  you  would  have  announced 
the  name  of  a ship  at  the  time  of  the 
sinking,  is  that  right  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach ) No.  I 
advised  strongly,  and  that  advice  was 
taken,  that  we  should  not,  and  in  retrospect 
I think  that  was  wrong.  I think  we  should 
have  announced  it  and  I think  the  tactical 
consideration  was  not  an  over-riding  one 
then.  I think  the  humanitarian  one  was. 
We  got  it  wrong. 

1420.  Do  you  agree  with  that.  Sir  John? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse ) Yes,  I do 

absolutely,  but  every  case  was  different 
and  of  course  this  is  the  difficulty. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin ) 
We  all  three  were  concerned  in  the  “Coven- 
try”. We  would  have  much  preferred  not  to 
announce  the  loss  of  the  ship  at  all  that 
night.  Unfortunately  we  had  been  pre- 
empted and  it  was  known  to  the  press  in 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  that  a ship  had 
suffered  serious  damage  and  was  likely  to 
be  lost. 

1421.  I believe  it  was  also  known  in 
Washington,  was  it  not? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin ) 


I do  not  know. 

Mr  Mates 

1422.  Do  you  know  by  whom  it  was 
pre-empted?  Who  got  the  information  and 
let  it  out — do  you  know  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
It  was  an  unfortunate  chapter  of  circum- 
stances, in  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
about  to  record  an  interview  with  the  ITN 
News  in  his  office  when  the  news  came  in. 
In  the  discussion  about  this  piece  of  paper 
that  came  in  he  had  to  make  a decision 
that  he  would  not  record  the  interview  but 
that  he  would  come  and  do  the  thing  live, 
and  it  became  known  within  his  office  and 
with  the  number  of  television  people  there 
that  the  reason  for  this  was  that  we  had 
had  some  bad  news — not  just  news  but 
bad  news.  The  Commander  in  Chief  rang 
me  and  said  “Look,  do  your  best  to  keep 
this  close  until  tomorrow  morning,  when 
we  shall  know  how  many  survivors  we 
have  got  and  we  will  have  a chance  to 
inform  the  next  of  kin  and  why  tell  the 
Argentinians  now  that  they  have  had  this 
success.”  Unfortunately,  we  could  not  do 
that  and  the  three  of  us,  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  had  about  40  seconds  to  make  up 
our  minds  whether  to  release  the  name  of 
the  ship  or  not.  We  were  unanimous  and 
said  “Don’t  announce  it”.  The  Secretary 
of  State  wanted  to  announce  the  name  of 
the  ship  but  accepted  our  military  advice, 
and  we  were  wrong.  It  was  quite  obvious  by 
next  morning  we  were  wrong,  but  it  was  a 
decision  that  was  made  in  a very  short  time 
and  under  great  pressure. 

Dr  John  Gilbert 

1423.  Sir  Henry,  in  the  list  of  criteria  that 
you  just  gave  Mr  Patten  which  in  your  view 
would  justify  the  use  of  censorship,  which 
is  not  incidentally  a word  from  which  this 
Committee  shrinks,  you  did  not  mention 
the  need  to  preserve  morale,  either  the 
morale  of  the  forces  under  your  command 
or  (what  often  has  an  impact  on  them  if  the 
conflict  lasts  long  enough)  the  morale  at 
home.  Are  we  to  infer  from  that  that  you 
do  not  consider  that  a vital  aspect  of 
decisions  on  release  of  information  and 
more  particularly  of  pictures  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach ) No.  I 
entirely  accept  the  extreme  importance  of 
that  aspect.  I was  slightly  putting  that  as  a 
political  rather  than  a military  issue, 
though  it  has  I accept  a military  content 
too. 
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1424.  Your  officers  from  the  Falklands 
a week  ago  gave  it  as  their  strong  and 
unanimous  view  that  the  last  thing  they 
would  want  during  a conflict — and  I em- 
phasise that  we  are  talking  about  the  period 
of  actual  fighting — was  for  television  pic- 
tures to  be  shown  in  this  country  of  what  a 
man  looked  like  with  a leg  or  head  blown 
off,  because  of  the  impact  on  families  here, 
and  because  of  the  impact  that  in  turn  would 
have  on  the  morale  of  the  men  down  there. 
They  did  not  want  their  relatives  to  know 
the  precise  nature  of  the  proceedings  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Would  you 
support  that  as  a military  judgment  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach)  I would 
support  that  view  for  that  particular 
example,  but  I think  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  have  other  items  of  news  value  and 
other  pictures  which  do  not  show  the 
horrifies  and  which  could  operate  to  our 
advantage  as  well  as  that  would  adversely 
operate,  and  which  would  have  a military 
content.  But  I believe  it  is  a primarily 
national  and  hence  political  issue. 


Mr  Marshall 

1425.  Sir  Henry,  could  I just  ask  a quick 
one,  on  which  I am  also  anxious  to  hear 
your  colleagues’  views  as  well:  were  you 
concerned,  as  clearly  some  of  the  public 
were,  about  the  media’s  use  of  recently  re- 
tired officers  in  speculating  on  military  in- 
telligence and  plans  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach)  Yes,  I was. 
The  reason  I was  was  that  for  an  operation 
like  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  to  take, 
for  example,  the  actual  landing  on  those 
islands,  there  were  strictly  limited  opera- 
tions and  so  (as  indeed  was  done)  if  you 
say  to  the  media  “Now,  they  could  land 
to  the  north,  or  to  the  east,  or  to  the 
south,  or  to  the  west,”  then  you  have 
really  covered  all  the  options  and  one  of 
them  was  almost  certain  to  be  the  right  one. 
The  trouble  is  you  come  back  to  security 
and  endangering  your  forces.  If  you  allow 
widespread  speculation  like  that  by  people 
who  are  intelligent  and  more  or  less  in- 
formed on  the  broad  circumstances  that 
confront  you,  it  is  inevitable  that  they  will 
hit  on  a fairly  accurate  bit  of  speculation. 
It  is  then  a matter  of  debate  as  to  whether 
you  judge  the  enemy  has  thought  that 
through  in  similar  vein  or  not,  but  it  is 
open  to  him  to  obtain  that  information 
because  it  will  emerge  in,  say,  the  next  day’s 


press  and  just  in  case  he  had  not  thought  it 
out,  he  then  undoubtedly  would,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  I believe,  is  potentially,  if  not 
actually,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  success  of 
the  operation,  and  it  certainly  occurred 
over  this  one. 

1426.  Do  you  and  your  colleagues 
consider  that  perhaps  this  should  influence 
the  approach  and  perhaps  procedures  that 
govern  future  retirement  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach ) No,  not  at  all. 
The  way  I personally  sought  to  influence 
this,  and  I did  this  through  the  Permanent 
Under  Secretary  Sir  Frank  Cooper,  was 
that  I suggested  to  him  that  we  should  get 
the  concurrence  of  a small  number  of 
retired  naval  officers  and  we  should  have 
them  making  it  clear  to  the  media  that  they 
were  available  for  such  purposes ; that  they 
themselves  should  be  briefed;  and  therefore 
they  would  know  a great  deal  more  than 
they  were  entitled  to  by  virtue  of  their 
retired  position,  and  would  be  on  their 
guard  accordingly  to  stop  the  indiscriminate 
speculation. 

Mr  Mates 

1427.  Did  that  happen  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
Yes,  it  did. 

(Admiral  Sir  Henry  Leach)  It  did  but  it 
was  a little  late.  There  had  been  too  much 
speculation  too  soon. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
We  formed  a panel  of  retired  officers  from 
all  three  services,  and  told  radio  and 
television  of  their  names,  but  by  that  time 
I am  afraid  they  had  got  their  favourites 
and  we  were  too  late. 

Chairman : Sir  Henry,  I am  most 
grateful,  and  I am  sorry  we  have  overrun 
your  time.  I think  you  want  to  be  away 
now  and  we  quite  understand.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  coming. 

Mr  Mates 

1428.  Can  we  turn  to  censorship  and  the 
policy  that  was  evolved.  We  were  told  by 
your  senior  officers,  Admiral  Fieldhouse, 
that  you  made  a signal  to  the  Task  Force 
I think  at,  or  shortly  after,  the  time  when 
it  was  on  the  way  as  to  what  the  PR  policy 
should  be  and  what  the  policy  should  be 
with  the  pressmen  on  board  and  the 
precautions  that  should  be  taken,  because 
they  were  bound  to  bump  into  sensitive 
bits  of  information.  I know  that  was  a 
classified  signal  but  perhaps  you  could  tell 
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us,  without  giving  away  any  of  the  con- 
fidentiality of  that  signal,  what  was  in  your 
mind  as  a general  policy  that  you  wanted 
to  see  followed  by  the  Fleet  with  regard  to 
the  media  who  were  with  them  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  I was  very 
concerned  at  the  time  that  the  Fleet  sailed, 
as  it  had  so  quickly  to  react  to  the  Argen- 
tinian invasion,  that  it  should  be  shown  in 
the  most  effective  light  to  support  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  that  were  on  at  the 
time.  Therefore,  I was  extremely  anxious 
that  the  Press  should  be  given  every 
reasonable  facility  that  in  no  way  would 
prejudice  the  conduct  of  future  operations 
should  fighting  become  necessary.  That 
really  was  the  background  to  the  detailed 
instructions. 

1429.  How  did  you  see  it  being  co- 
ordinated as  between  the  Task  Force  and 
your  headquarters  and  the  MOD  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse ) That  was 
settled  by  instruction  from  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  that  the  press  reports  and  video 
reports  were  to  be  examined  at  source, 
by  the  Captains  of  the  ships,  and  released 
at  their  discretion  within  the  general 
considerations  that  I had  been  talking  to 
them  about. 

1430.  So  your  headquarters  had  no  part 
in  further  policy  as  to  censorship  or  as  to 
what  was  desirable  to  release  or  not? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  When  we 
found  later  on  (and  remember  I started 
by  saying  at  the  time  that  I issued  those 
instructions  that  we  were  anxious  for  the 
maximum  visibility  of  the  Task  Force) 
that  we  were  changing  gear  from  a peace 
time  deployment  to  a fighting  situation, 
then  I became  anxious  at  the  relative 
differences:  the  different  policies,  the 
different  circumstances  that  were  applying 
to  the  press  in  individual  ships,  the  fact 
they  were  being  controlled  by  commanding 
officers  with  differing  work  loads  and 
differing  priorities.  At  that  stage,  I took  the 
view  that  there  should  be  a central  control 
of  information,  and  that  any  other  circum- 
stances would  result  in  relative  inefficiency 
and  certainly  unhappiness  and  discontent. 

1431.  I am  sure  you  want  to  clear  this 
up,  because  much  of  the  criticism  of  the 
delays  in  the  passing  of  correspondents’ 
reports  has  been  aimed  at  your  head- 
quarters, and  the  inconsistency  of  the 
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censorship.  Are  you  saying  that  when  you 
asked  for  this  central  control  to  be  set  up 
it  really  passed  out  of  Northwood’s  hands? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  It  was 
never  in  my  hands — the  control  of  informa- 
tion. As  I said,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Captains  of  the  ships.  When  we  shifted 
gear  into  real  war,  then  it  was  my  opinion 
that  it  should  be  taken  out  of  their  hands, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  would  be  useful  for 
them  to  vet  what  the  press  were  sending 
from  the  point  of  view  of  informing  the 
media  that  what  was  in  this  particular 
message  did  not  stand  the  slightest  chance 
of  being  published,  and  therefore  was  a 
waste  of  words,  and  that  the  overall  con- 
trol of  information  should  be  handled  in 
the  Ministry  of  Defence. 

1432.  But  the  messages  themselves,  if 
they  came  through  military  communica- 
tions, used  to  fetch  up  in  your  head- 
quarters, did  they  not  7 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  They 
actually  passed  through  my  headquarters, 
if  they  came  on  certain  circuits,  but  they 
literally  came  through  the  wires.  They 
never  actually  appeared  on  paper,  in  my 
headquarters.  Just  whilst  we  are  on  this 
subject,  I think  you  should  be  absolutely 
clear  that  one  of  my  major  problems 
throughout  this  operation  was  in  fact  the 
traffic  capacity  for  operational  messages 
from  the  South  Atlantic.  We  were  always 
short  and  I could  produce  many  examples 
of  operational  messages  that  were  actually 
held  up  because  priority  was  given  to 
pushing  media  reports  through,  and  so 
there  is  no  substance  whatsoever  in  the 
suggestion  that  messages  were  actually 
help  up  at  Northwood. 

1433.  So  the  remark  on  Panorama  on 
Monday  that  “official  despatches  from  the 
Task  Force  had  to  be  sent  to  Fleet  Head- 
quarters in  Middlesex  where  sometimes 
even  the  Prime  Minister  herself  would 
have  to  come  to  find  out  what  was  really 
going  on  and  to  control  the  reporters’ 
despatches  from  the  Falklands  as  well  as 
the  double  system  of  censorship  on  the 
ground” — you  would  like  to  refute  that, 
would  you? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  That  is 
right. 

1434.  I am  sure  you  want  the  oppor- 

tunity to  say  this  because  many  aspects  of 
the  media 
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(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  If  I have 
not  said  it  already,  Mr  Mates,  again,  it  is 
nonsense. 

Mr  Mates:  So  really  your  Headquarters 
was  not  part  of  the  censorship  ? 

Dr  Gilbert 

1435.  Except  in  so  far  as  you  sought  to 
make  representations  from  time  to  time  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse ) In  the 
material  business  of  censorship,  Dr  Gilbert, 
we  had  no  part.  In  the  formation  of  policy 
for  censorship  then  I represented  my  view. 

Mr  Mates 

1436.  You  quoted  an  example  where 
you  had  represented  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Defence  Staff  that  a particular  important 
piece  of  news  should  not  be  released  for 
what  you  considered  to  be  sound  military 
reasons.  CDS  has  said  that  there  were 
occasions  when  the  political  considerations 
overrode  that  and  he  had  to  ring  the  C in  C 
and  say  “Bad  luck,  I have  done  my  best”. 
Could  you  give  us  one  or  two  examples 
of  where  your  military  advice  was  over- 
ridden by  the  political  considerations  which 
were  considered  more  important  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 

I am  sorry.  I find  it  difficult  to  remember. 

I do  not  think  there  were  any  which  were 
of  overriding  importance  that  really  got 
either  of  us  terribly  steamed  up.  The  most 
unfortunate  example  in  the  whole  cam- 
paign which  is  vividly  in  my  mind  was  the 
“Coventry”  which  I am  afraid  for  a number 
of  circumstances  was  not  handled  as  well 
as  I would  have  liked  it. 

1437.  But  that  does  not  come  into  the 
particular  category  of  the  statement  you 
made  earlier  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
No. 

1438.  Do  you  remember  telephoning 

CDS  and  saying  “Bloody  politicians!  They 
won’t  listen  tome!"?  . 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  Not  in  this 
particular  instance  but  we  were  talking  in 
continual  detail.  I must  have  spoken  to 
Admiral  Lewin  during  each  day  seven  days 
a week  for  at  least  an  hour  as  a minimum 
in  telephone  conversations  and  there  was  a 
constant  dialogue  and  so  the  memory 
is  just  not  good  enough,  I am  afraid,  but 
there  were  occasions  of  course  when 


military  considerations  were  overruled  and 
I do  not  remember  particularly  which.  I am 
not  trying  to  withhold  information. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 

I cannot  remember  either  of  us  getting 
steamed  up  about  any  media  incident 
during  the  whole  of  the  campaign.  There 
were  many  more  important  things  about 
logistics  or  operations  and  whether  the 
landing  was  going  on  and  these  are  the 
things  that  stick  in  my  mind.  If  there  was  a 
moment’s  concern  about  something  being 
released  which  we  did  not  want  to  be  re- 
leased, it  was  forgotten  an  hour  later. 

Chairman 

1439.  Are  we  thinking  in  terms  possibly 
of  the  casualties  at  Bluff  Cove  ? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
No,  I think  from  our  point  of  view  that  was 
handled  extremely  well  and  I have  no 
qualms  about  that.  We  wished  to  conceal 
the  extent  of  the  casualties  because  we 
knew  from  intelligence  that  the  Argen- 
tinians thought  they  were  very  much  higher 
and  there  was  a very  strong  appeal  from  the 
Commander  in  the  Falklands  not  to  release 
the  information  on  the  casualties  for 
purely  operational  reasons.  We  backed 
this  most  strongly  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  who  accepted  our  advice  and  of  course 
the  military  outcome,  that  we  had  a 
complete  surprise  attack — I forget  on 
which  mount  it  was — vindicated  our 
action. 

Mr  Mates 

1440.  At  any  stage  of  the  proceedings 
were  either  of  you  concerned  or  exercised 
with  information  of  which  you  had  possess- 
ion about  Argentinian  activities?  The  one 
that  became  well-known  after  a certain 
amount  of  argument  was  the  fact  that  they 
had  napalm  stored  there,  but  there  were 
other  instances  where  the  Argentinians 
were  employing  dirty  tricks,  misusing  hos- 
pital ships  or  whatever.  Would  you  have 
liked  a certain  amount  of  positive  infor- 
mation to  be  released  to  the  public  so  that 
theycouldrealisethesort  of  enemy  they  were 
dealing  with? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
In  many  ways  I think  they  got  it. 

1441.  Because  there  was  very  little  that 
came  out. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
Information  about  the  Argentinians’  capa- 
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bility  or  operations  was  released  as  we 
wished  it  to  be. 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  It  was 
published  as  released. 

1442.  You  did  not  feel  there  were  any 
observations  being  put  to  you  about  that? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  No, 
certainly  not.  If  anything  I felt  that  my 
operational  information  was  sufficiently 
firm  to  justify  such  a release.  I have  no 
memory  of  any  concern. 

Chairman 

1443.  Sir  John,  it  has  been  suggested  to 
us  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  press 
going  down  to  the  Falkland  Islands  and  the 
media  generally  that  if  they  had  been  able 
to  join  at  Ascension  Island  they  would 
have  been  better  prepared,  better  equipped, 
and  it  would  have  been  a more  desirable 
method  of  getting  them  down  there.  Would 
you  care  to  comment  on  that  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  Yes,  I 
would,  I would  be  very  happy  to.  It  was 
quite  a simple  consideration  as  far  as  I was 
concerned.  I do  not  deny  that  it  would 
have  been  very  much  easier  for  the  press 
but  as  you  will  remember  Ascension 
Island  was  an  irreplaceable  asset  in  the 
whole  strategy  of  our  business  and  it  was 
at  that  time  totally  undefended,  open  to 
attack  by  the  enemy  in  the  simplest 
possible  fashion,  an  airfield  that  was 
absolutely  crammed  with  military  capa- 
bility which  would  have  given  an  indica- 
tion that  we  were  about  to  run  the  long 
range  Vulcans  supported  by  the  tanker 
aircraft,  an  airfield  that  was  full  of  trans- 
port aircraft,  unloading  special  forces,  and 
I just  give  you  examples;  backed  by  an 
island  that  you  only  had  to  go  into  the 
telephone  box  and  lift  the  telephone  and 
put  the  appropriate  number  of  coins  in 
the  box  to  ring  up  London  and  so  there 
was  no  question  of  any  control  of  flow 
of  information.  Anybody  who  got  out  of 
the  aircraft  at  Ascension  would  be  able  to 
reveal  to  the  Argentinians  that  what  was 
at  that  time  the  most  priceless  asset  we 
possessed  was  wide  open  to  effective  attack 
on  the  most  simple  basis. 

1444.  Although  a number  of  them 
called  there  of  course  on  the  way  down 
with  the  Task  Force,  did  they  not? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  They  were 
specifically  prevented  from  going  ashore 


as  you  will  remember. 

1445.  I know  they  did  not  go  ashore 
but  they  did  call  there;  they  would  have 
seen. 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  No,  I do 
not  think  they  would  have  seen  because 
the  ships  were  not  that  close  inshore;  they 
could  not  see  the  details  of  the  situation. 
What  I was  concerned  about  was  that 
people  should  get  out  of  the  aircraft  and 
see  that  there  was  no  air  defence  at 
Ascension.  There  were  no  missiles  pro- 
tecting that  airfield  at  that  time.  There 
was  no  reason  why  a frogman  could  not 
have  got  out  of  a rubber  boat  on  the 
coast  and  walked  straight  in  amongst  all 
this  aircraft  and  planted  demolition 
charges  without  any  difficulty  at  all,  such 
was  the  enormous  activity  around. 

1446.  But  I think  in  the  main  the  press 
that  were  selected  to  go  down  to  the 
Falklands  Islands  as  we  understood  it  in 
listening  to  the  evidence  did  really  play  to 
the  rules,  did  they  not  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  I have 
some  examples  of  that  as  far  as  respecting 
that  sort  of  military  information.  I have 
no  doubt  that  as  they  saw  the  rules,  they 
played  them,  but  I could  not  rely  on  the 
individual  pressman  not  to  say  that  he  had 
got  out  on  Ascension  Island  and  seen  all 
this  military  capability  totally  unpro- 
tected on  the  tarmac.  There  was  no 
censorship  and  no  censorship  possible. 
You  simply  had  to  lift  the  telephone. 

1447.  I can  see  that  if  they  were  going 
down  there  to  ring  up  and  tell  Buenos  Aires 
what  they  had  seen  it  would  be  very  tire- 
some but  I would  have  thought  the  way  the 
majority  of  them  behaved  during  the 
operation  they  would  be  very  unlikely  to 
do  that.  I am  only  asking,  if  they  had  been 
flown  in  there  at  night  and  taken  straight 
to  a ship,  then  they  could  have  been  properly 
equipped  and  properly  briefed  and  they 
might  not  have  seen  anything.  I do  not 
know  if  that  was  possible  or  not,  but  if  the 
fact  that  they  went  there  and  they  were  not 
allowed  ashore  was  some  sort  of  control 
over  them,  surely  if  they  had  been  flown  in 
and  put  in  a bus  and  taken  out  to  the  ship 
or  somewhere,  one  could  have  had  some 
control  over  them?  I do  not  know:  it  seems 
on  some  factors  that  it  was  a great  pity  we 
could  not  have  used  it  at  all  if  one  could 
have  found  a way  round  it. 
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(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse ) Perhaps 
you  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  but  I went 
to  Ascension  at  about  this  time,  and  though 
I have  been  through  it,  when  I saw  it 
I was  immediately  aghast  at  the  lack  of 
capability  which  was  so  obvious,  and  X am 
afraid  the  fact  is  I could  not  have  relied 
on  people  not  to  report  that.  Indeed,  the 
very  copy  which  they  were  filing  in  the 
ships  where  we  were  capable  of  exercising 
some  control  over  information  showed 
that  had  they  had  the  opportunity  they 
would  have  reported  the  fact. 

1448 . Were  the  U S there  as  well  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  Oh  yes. 

There  was  a United  States  colonel  as  the 
officer  in  charge. 

1449.  How  many  United  States  people 
were  there? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  Oh,  I have 
no  idea.  There  were  the  Pan  American 
contractors,  and  they  were  under  military 
control  by  the  Americans,  and  of  course 
were  involved  in  classified  employment. 

1450.  All  of  them,  they  were  all  in 
classified  employment  ? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse ) Absolutelv. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1451.  I would  not  dissent  for  one 
moment  from  your  military  judgment  as  to 
the  vulnerability  of  Ascension  Island  and 
its  importance  to  you,  but  are  you  really 
saying  it  was  beyond  either  the  wit  or  the 
capability  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  to 
control  the  telephone  lines  from  Ascension 
Island  to  London? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  It  was  at 
that  time. 

1452.  How  long  does  it  take? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  As  far  as  I 

was  concerned  there  was  no  control  of 
communications. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
You  must  remember  that  that  was  very 
early  on  in  the  operation.  I was  not  aware 
at  that  time  that  there  had  been  any 
request  from  the  press  not  to  sail  with  the 
ships.  I thought  in  fact  the  pressure  was  all 
the  other  way  and  I wonder  whether  this 
point  has  in  fact  arisen  with  hindsight, 
that  the  people  that  got  on  board  the  ships 
when  we  got  to  Ascension  said,  “Look; 
we  have  spent  seven  or  eight  days  getting 


down  here.  We  need  not  have  left  at 
several  hours’  notice  with  just  a couple  of 
sweaters;  we  could  have  left  at  a couple  of 
days’  notice”,  but  at  the  time  we  were 
sailing  those  ships  as  fast  as  we  darned  well 
could  and  I think  the  press  darned  well 
wanted  to  get  on  board. 

1453.  I am  not  too  concerned,  although 
I have  a sensitive  heart,  with  the  comforts 
of  the  press.  What  I am  concerned  about  is 
what  Admiral  Fieldhouse  has  just  told  us, 
that  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  to  control  telephone 
communications  between  Ascension  Island 
and  London.  How  long  did  it  take  before 
such  control  was  established  or  has  it  not 
yet  been  established? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
Yes,  we  could  control  all  communications. 

1454.  How  long  did  that  take  you? 
(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin ) 

Not  very  long. 

1455.  Well,  how  long? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 
One  day,  I should  think. 

1456.  I would  think  that  that  was  rather 
a long  time. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 

I have  a much  simpler  explanation  about 
why  the  press  were  not  taken  to  Ascension 
to  join  the  Task  Force,  which  is  that 
nobody  thought  of  it  and  nobody  asked 
until  it  was  all  over. 

(Mr  Taylor)  No.  I think  there  were 
undoubtedly  approaches  and  it  was  at  one 
stage  considered,  but  the  security  objec- 
tions were  so  strong  that  it  was  not,  as  far 
as  I know,  ever  pursued  because  of  the 
extreme  sensitivity  of  what  was  there. 

1457.  Security  objections  relate  to  the 

fact  that  there  was  a telephone— no  other 
security  objection,  was  there?  Your  objec- 
tion was  due  to  the  fact  that  people  could 
communicate  what  they  saw,  not  that  they 
saw  it.  What  I am  surprised  at  is  that  it  has 
taken  the  Ministry  of  Defence  so  long  to  do 
what  is  apparently  perfectly  possible  to 
do,  which  is  to  cut  off  those  communica- 
tions.  , , . , 

(Mr  Taylor)  I really  do  think  that  is  only 
one  of  the  many  elements  that  went  into 
this,  as  with  every  other  decision  affecting 
the  media,  at  a time  which  was  right  at  the 
start  when  there  was  great  sensitivity 
about  the  whole  area  of  activity  in  Ascen- 
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sion  and  what  was  going  on  there.  We  had 
later  experience  which  admittedly  we  did 
not  have  then,  but  I think  it  showed  the 
extent  to  which  the  decision  was  right, 
when  journalists  for  very  understandable 
reasons,  as  seen  by  them,  did  not  share  our 
view  of  what  was  censorship.  I have  no 
doubt  that,  had  we  given  facilities  to 
Ascension  Island  at  that  stage  and  however 
carefully  we  tried  to  disguise  certain  activi- 
ties that  were  going  on,  they  would  sub- 
sequently have  become  general  knowledge, 
because  we  had  many  examples  where 
reporters  in  talking  to  their  offices  over  the 
communications  systems  that  we  did  con- 
trol—or  at  least  their  access  to  it — did 
actually  talk  about  information  which 
at  that  time  was  sensitive.  One  cannot,  of 
course,  say,  had  the  press  been  given 
facilities  to  Ascension,  they  definitely 
would  have  prejudiced  operations,  but  the 
risk  was  too  great  for  it  to  be  argued 
strongly  that  there  should  be  any  facilities 
in  Ascension.  That  ban  on  facilities  lasted 
for  a very  long  time.  We  considered  very, 
very  carefully  at  every  stage  throughout  the 
operations  whether  any  reporter  could 
stage  through  Ascension.  Such  was  the 
sensitivity  of  the  gathering  of  forces  and 
the  very  crucial 

Chairman:  I think  we  have  been  into 
this  fairly  thoroughly.  I am  slightly  dis- 
appointed after  all  this  questioning  that  it 
was  impossible  because  one  was  able  to 
speak  on  the  telephone  to  London.  The 
Admiral  says  it  could  have  been  cut  off  in  a 
day.  I do  not  think  we  want  to  dwell  on 
this  any  more.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
points  we  would  like  to  raise. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1458.  If  I were  to  ask  Admiral  Field- 
house  if  frogmen  could  still  land  on  Ascen- 
sion and  do  a lot  of  damage,  the  answer 
would  be  classified. 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse ) Quite  to 
the  contrary,  Dr  Gilbert.  I would  tell  you 
we  have  taken  adequate  measures  for  the 
defence  of  our  essential  equipment  on 
Ascension  Island.  But  I would  like  you  to 
allow  me  just  one  more  word.  Of  course, 
you  remember  when  I was  talking  about  the 
difference  in  policy  that  we  went  through 
from  inviting  the  media  to  report  all  that 
we  could  possibly  allow  them  to  report  to, 
in  fact,  going  into  a shooting  war  situation. 
This  is  the  particular  point  I am  looking  at 
now.  It  was  actually  in  the  earlier  part  and 


there  was  obviously  great  reluctance  to  cut 
off  public  telephone  lines  from  Ascension 
Island  in  these  circumstances. 

Chairman 

1459.  I do  realise  that,  Sir  John,  and  all 
the  difficulties  entailed;  but,  of  course,  not 
all  the  press  went  down  with  the  first  wave 
of  the  Task  Force,  some  joined  later  when 
probably  some  of  these  decisions  had  been 
taken.  Could  I ask  you  this,  Sir  John: 
General  Moore  explained  to  the  Committee 
the  reasons  for  imposing  a news  blackout 
on  the  surrender  of  Stanley.  I think  there 
has  been  expressed  a good  deal  of  concern 
and  sadness  that  not  even  a photograph 
was  taken  of  the  signing  of  the  surrender. 
We  have  heard  mixed  stories  of  what 
happened  on  that  occasion.  You  have 
probably  seen  it  in  the  evidence  we  have 
taken.  Could  you  tell  us  what  were  your 
instructions  as  far  as  this  matter  was 
concerned? 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse ) Let  me 
make  it  quite  clear.  Sir  Tomothy,  I share 
that  sadness.  Indeed,  I am  sure,  so  does 
everybody  else,  except  perhaps  General 
Menendez.  But  my  instructions  were  quite 
clear:  that  so  sensitive  were  the  negotia- 
tions that  were  taking  place,  and  so  anxious 
were  we  on  strategic  grounds  that  the 
Junta  in  Argentina  should  not  become 
aware  that  their  commander  on  the  spot,  to 
put  it  bluntly,  was  about  to  give  in,  or 
showing  signs  in  that  direction,  and  hence 
by  some  means  quite  possible  to  them 
stiffen  him  in  some  way  or  another,  that  it 
was  then  that  I instructed  my  people  on  the 
spot  to  conduct  their  negotiations  without 
involving  the  press. 

1460.  I absolutely  understand  that,  but 
there  was  a Ministry  of  Defence  official 
photographer  outside  the  door,  as  we 
understand  it,  and  on  a number  of  oc- 
casions— he  obviously  did  not  expect  to  be 
involved  before  the  signing  of  the  document 
— it  was  asked  if  he  could  just  go  in  and  take 
a photograph.  I would  have  thought  he 
could  almost  have  taken  it  without  the 
Argentinian  General  seeing  the  photograph 
being  taken.  It  does  seem  a terrible  shame 
that  there  was  no  recording  of  it. 

(Admiral  Sir  John  Fieldhouse)  I agree 
with  you,  but  I am  afraid  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  answer  your  question.  I was 
not  there.  Those  were  the  circumstances  at 
the  time.  I have  simply  told  you  what  my 
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instructions  were,  that  whilst  negotiations 
were  in  progress  they  were  to  take  extreme 
care  that  they  were  not  outflanked  by  any 
leak. 

1461.  I think  we  can  only  assume  that  at 
the  end  of  the  day  they  were  over-cautious. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 

I may  say  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
also  under  pretty  strong  pressure  to  get  the 
best  possible  surrender  that  he  could.  We 
started  at  first  thinking  that  Port  Stanley 
was  surrendering,  we  said  “Make  sure  you 
get  West  Falklands  as  well”.  When  we  got 
West  Falklands,  which  I think  had  to  be 
referred  to  Buenos  Aires,  we  pressed  to 
try  and  get  the  complete  surrender  of  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force,  which  we  failed  to  get. 
This  was  an  on-going  negotiation  which 
was  being  reported  on  a direct  line  and  by 
open  telephone  to  me.  We  were  not  there 
and  I think  we  can  only  leave  it  to  the  judge- 
ment of  the  chap  on  the  spot. 

Chairman:  That  is  quite  right. 

Mr  Patten 

1462.  Admiral  Lewin,  how  do  you  think 
the  media  behaved  during  the  campaign? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 

I am  quite  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  of 
the  media.  I think  they  had  their  problems 
and  I think  they  put  quite  reasonable  pres- 
sure on  us  to  do  their  job.  We  put  pressure 
on  them  not  to  prejudice  our  operations. 
Since  our  operations  were  successful,  I am 
satisfied. 

1463.  Can  I take  up  with  you  (and  I do 
not  know  whether  you  have  seen  it  or  not) 
an  annex  to  the  evidence  that  we  had  from 
the  Press  Association  where  there  is  a 
reference  to  a speech  which  you  apparently 
gave  to  the  RUSI  in  London,  presumably 
in  July.  The  way  the  speech  is  reported,  I 
suspect,  may  not  wholly  convey  the  flavour 
of  your  views  on  the  relationship  between 
the  Government  and  the  Services  and  the 
press.  I just  wonder  if  you  would  like  to 
clear  it  up  a little.  We  were  told  in  the 
annex  that  in  your  speech  you  confirmed 
that  the  press — and  I am  quoting — “were 
fed  misinformation  during  the  Falklands 
conflict”,  that  is,  the  newsmen.  Then  there 
is  a direct  quote,  “ ‘most  helpful  with  our 
deception  plans’  he” — that  is  you,  Sir — 
“said”.  I wonder  if  you  would  like  to  say 
whether  that  is  what  you  said  or  what  you 
actually  meant. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 


I think  it  is  a fair  summary  and  I think  my 
description  of  the  Bluff  Cove  incident,  when 
we  deliberately  concealed  the  casualty 
figures,  was  an  example  of  using  the  press, 
the  media,  to  further  our  military  opera- 
tions. I think  it  was  perfectly  acceptable. 

I would  not  take  the  risk  of  saying  to  the 
press  “Look,  chaps,  we  only  lost  45,  the 
Argentinians  think  we  lost  900;  for  God’s 
sake  don’t  tell  them  we  only  lost  45  because 
we  want  to  keep  that  quiet.”  It  is  much 
better  to  tell  the  media  we  are  not  at  this 
stage  releasing  the  number  of  casualties  at 
all.  I think  this  was  perfectly  fair.  My  under- 
standing is  that  all  the  editors  think  it  is  fair 
too. 

1464.  To  return  to  a passage  of  arms  at 
the  beginning  of  our  inquiry  between  my 
colleague  Dr  Gilbert  and  the  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  what 
we  are  talking  about  is,  to  put  it  in  English, 
suppression  of  the  truth  and  suggestion 
of  what  is  not  strictly  true. 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 

I think  the  suggestion  of  what  is  not 
strictly  true  is  a matter  for  the  media.  Our 
releases  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  facts, 
or  if  you  like  lack  of  facts,  in  that  we  are 
not  releasing  the  casualty  figures.  Now,  we 
did  not  go  on  to  say  “By  God,  they  are 
heavy”.  I am  quite  sure  that  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  spokesman  did  not  give  any 
nuance  to  his  statement. 

1465.  But  deceiving  the  press  or  de- 
ceiving the  public  through  the  press  is 
reasonable,  to  take  up  what  Admiral 
Leach  said,  on  grounds  of  operational 
security  or  morale? 

(Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Terence  Lewin) 

I do  not  see  it  as  deceiving  the  press  or  the 
public;  I see  it  as  deceiving  the  enemy. 
What  I am  trying  to  do  is  to  win.  Anything 
1 can  do  to  help  me  to  win  is  fair  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  I would  have  thought 
that  that  was  what  the  Government  and  the 
public  and  the  media  would  want  too, 
provided  the  outcome  was  the  one  we  were 
all  after. 

Mr.  Patten:  Thank  you.  That  is  much 
clearer  than  the  Press  Association  have 
made  it. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1466.  Mr  Taylor,  could  I ask  if  you  were 
at  any  time  during  the  Falklands  campaign, 
after  you  joined  the  Ministry  of  Defence, 
formally  or  informally  in  writing  or 
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orally  required  to  limit  your  activities  with 
relation  to  the  Falklands  operation  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  for  I think  very  under- 
standable reasons,  that  I had  been  away 
from  the  Ministry  of  Defence  for  some  years 
so  that  on  arrival  (and  I must  admit  with 
some  disappointment  as  far  as  I was  con- 
cerned) my  remit  on  day  one  was  not 
including  the  Falklands  operations. 

1467.  So  that  you  were  in  no  way 
formally  involved  in — perhaps  it  is  wrong 
to  seek  to  put  words  in  your  mouth— could 
you  tell  us  in  what  way  you  personally  were 
involved  in  the  Falklands  operation  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Very  much  in  the  back  room 
and  the  background  to  begin  with,  but 
gradually  getting  myself  more  and  more 
involved  as  I picked  up  the  old  threads 
where  I left  them  off  some  twelve  years 
before.  I think  one  has  to  remember  I had 
been  away  from  defence  for  about  twelve 
years  and,  though  it  was  obviously  very 
easy  for  me  to  think  that  I knew  all  about 
the  Ministry  of  Defence,  a number  of  things 
had  changed  and  so  the  decision  was  taken, 
as  I say,  but  with  some  personal  disap- 
pointment. I wanted  to  get  stuck  in  the  day 
I arrived.  It  was  decided  and 

Mr  Mates 

1468.  Whose  decision  was  it? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I do  not  think  I am  in  a 
position  to  answer  that.  I do  not  know 
whose  decision  it  was. 

1469.  Who  told  you? 

(Mr  Taylor)  The  normal  form  of  com- 
munication from  the  Head  of  Establish- 
ments of  any  department  to  any  employee 
joining  a department. 

1470.  But  you  were  the  head  of  the 
department. 

(Mr  Taylor)  I was  the  Head  of  Public 
Relations,  but  over  me  is  an  establishment 
command  and  a Permanent  Secretary  and  a 
Minister.  I arrived  in  the  Department  to 
carry  out  ajob  as  Chief  of  Public  Relations. 
At  that  time  there  was  a rather  important 
bit  of  business  going  on  which  it  was 
decided — and  I am  not  questioning  that — 
I needed  a bit  of  time  to  run  into. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1471.  Are  you  now  fully  in  charge  of 
your  department  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I think  I am,  yes. 


Sir  Terence  Lewin,  [ Continued 

John  Fieldhouse,  Mr  Neville  Taylor 


1472.  Are  you  formally  expected  to  be 
fully  in  charge? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes.  I did  not  intend  the 
answer  to  be  facetious.  I think  the  difficulty 
of  being  Chief  of  Public  Relations,  head  of 
information  of  any  organisation,  is  that 
the  moment  you  think  you  are  totally  in 
command  some  new  problem  comes  at  you 
and  so  I just  am  not  being  complacent 
about  saying  yes,  I am  fully  in  command. 

1473.  You  are  formally  responsible  for 
everything  that  goes  on  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  indeed. 

1474.  X may  have  misunderstood  an 
earlier  answer  then  which  Admiral  Lewin 
gave  the  Committee,  because  I thought  he 
said  that  in  the  senior  of  these  committees, 
the  one  on  which  he  served,  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and/or  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  private  secretary,  either  you  or 
your  deputy  were  there  every  day.  Did  I 
understand  that  correctly  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  but  I think  we  are 
talking  about  several  different  timescales, 
as  I am  sure  we  all  find  in  any  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Falklands.  Things  went 
through  stages  and  the  profile  was  different 
and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
problems  were  changed  as  we  went  along, 
for  very  understandable  reasons.  On 
arrival  I had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
Falklands.  Over  a period  of  weeks  I 
gradually  got  more  involved.  The  Deputy 
Chief  of  Public  Relations  was,  as  far  as  I 
know,  always  present  at  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  meetings.  The  News  Release  Group, 
involving  usually  me  and  sometimes  also 
Ian  McDonald  but  on  almost  all  occasions 
me,  was  formed  after  my  arrival  and  after  I 
became  formally  responsible  for  public 
relations  activities,  including  the  Falklands, 
which  was  the  18  th  May,  from  memory, 
when  I formally  took  over  everything, 
including  public  relations.  Again  it  was  in 
harness  and  in  partnership  with  a lot  of 
other  people.  Ido  not  think  it  would  ever 
have  been  possible  for  one  person  to 
assume  command  of  public  relations  quite 
separately  from  involvement  in  a number  of 
other  areas.  So  the  News  Release  Group 
was  a committee,  a very  small  committee, 
and  some  of  us  were  available  literally 
night  and  day,  by  sleeping  in  the  office,  so 
•that  meant  that  the  elements  which  are 
described  always  had  a PR  involvement.  I 
do  not  think  it  mattered  whether  it  was  me 
or  Ian  McDonald  or  anybody  else  as  long 
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as  the  PR  element,  separate  from  the 
operational  and  political  requirement,  was 
there  to  ensure  that  the  statements  had  the 
balance  of  ingredients  we  thought  was 
necessary. 

1475.  Was  the  constraint  put  upon  you 
that  you  should  not  be  yourself  personally 
involved  in  dealing  with  the  press  and  the 
media  or  did  it  go  wider  than  that  and 
exclude  you,  initially  at  any  rate,  from  even 
offering  advice  and  sitting  in  on  meetings 
at  which  PR  matters  were  discussed  ? 

(Mr  Taylor ) I was  never  advised  to 
curtail  any  activity.  There  was  no  restric- 
tion on  my  involvement  in  any  aspect  of  the 
job  at  all,  other  than  making  it  clear  that  on 
arrival  I was  not  responsible  for  all  the 
public  relations.  I was  responsible  for  all 
public  relations,  with  the  exception,  on 
arrival,  of  the  Falklands.  There  was  no- 
thing to  stop  me,  and,  indeed,  nothing  did 
stop  me,  gradually  getting  involved  and 
talking  to  whomever  I thought  it  pro- 
fessionally right  that  I should  talk  to. 

1476.  I am  obliged  for  that  answer.  I 
am  still  not  clear,  I am  afraid,  as  to  what 
the  answer  to  my  question  was.  Did  you 
interpret  it  or  was  it  specific  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  constraint  on  you,  if  I may  re- 
peat myself,  related  solely  to  your  meeting 
the  press  and  media  and  discussing  PR 
matters  with  them,  or  did  it  go  wider  than 
that  and  say,  “Thou  shalt  not  have  a 
finger  at  all  in  this  Falklands  business”? 

(Mr  Taylor ) I really  do  not  know  how 
else  I can  answer  the  question.  I was 
appointed  as  Chief  of  Public  Relations  and 
moved  into  the  job  at  very  short  notice; 
therefore  on  arrival  I was  disappointed  that 
my  immediate  letter  of  appointment  did 
not  include  the  Falklands.  No  instruction 
was  given  to  me  to  keep  away  from  any 
particular  area  of  activity  or  to  conduct  my 
business  in  any  particular  way. 

1477.  Other  than  the  Falklands  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  It  merely  said,  in  effect, 
“You  are  Chief  of  Public  Relations.  These 
are  your  responsibilities  but  for  the  time 
being  you  will  not  be  responsible  for  the 
Falklands  public  relations  activities”,  and, 
as  I say,  I was  disappointed  on  arrival  to 
find  that  but  I think  the  reasoning  was  very 
understandable.  Here  was  I,  a new  chap 
suddenly  arriving,  and  it  would  have  been 
arrogant  of  me  to  have  said  on  arrival  on 


day  one,  “I  know  all  about  it.  I can  take 
over  straightaway.” 

Chairman 

1478.  Mr  Taylor,  there  was  an  article  in 
The  Times  about  tapes  which  the  Commit- 
tee have  asked  to  see  on  San  Carlos,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  it  had  been  referred  to 
the  press  who  were  at  the  press  conference 
and  they  were  asked  their  opinion.  Could 
you  enlighten  us  on  this  ? 

(Mr  Taylor ) You  referred  to  the  press 
at  a press  conference.  There  was  no 
press  conference  because  the  tape  relates 
to  an  unattributable  briefing  of  defence 
correspondents.  I raised  with  the  defence 
correspondents  the  issue  which  I regarded 
as  a matter  of  principle  for  them  as  well  as 
for  us  as  to  whether  or  not  a record  of  an 
unattributable  briefing  was  something 
which  they  felt  very  strongly  about.  The 
decision  about  that  tape  or,  indeed,  about 
any  record  of  an  unattributable  briefing 
with  the  press,  is,  of  course,  not  one  for  the 
press  but  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  we 
were  very  careful  in  discussing  this  with  the 
correspondents  to  make  that  very  clear 
distinction.  What  we  said  to  them  was, 
“There  is  a request.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  to  decide  on  that  request.  Have 
you  correspondents  a particular  view  about 
the  principles  involved?” 

1479.  So  the  figures  on  the  vote  on  that 
would  be  accurate  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I cannot  actually  remember 
what  the  figures  were  as  reported  in  The 
Times  but  I saw  them  at  the  time. 

Chairman : Nine  to  seven. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1480.  We  were  told  that  the  press 
decided  that  Members  of  Parliament  ought 
not  to  know  what  went  on  at  one  of  their 
briefings  by  a vote  of  nine  to  seven.  Does 
that  coincide  with  your  recollection  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  The  correspondents  indi- 
cated their  view  but  that  is  not  a view 
which  would  determine  whether  or  not  the 
Secretary  of  State  gives 

1481.  I am  not  asking  that  question.  I 
am  merely  asking  whether  the  information 
we  have  coincides  with  your  recollection 
of  the  attitude  of  the  press  as  to  whether  or 
not  Members  of  Parliament  ought  to  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  briefing  they  had. 

(Mr  Taylor)  The  correspondents  decided 
themselves  to  vote.  That  was  not  some- 
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thing  I asked  them  to  do.  There  was  a 
majority  of  the  correspondents— and  I 
honestly  cannot  remember  the  number, 
though  obviously  we  could  no  doubt  find  it 
out  very  quickly — who  expressed  the  view 
that  the  principle  was  important,  the 
principle  being  that  here  we  had  an 
unattributable  briefing  of  correspondents — 
leaving  aside  the  Parliamentary  privilege 
point,  because  that  was  not  for  them  to 
express  a view  on  but  for  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  majority  at  that  briefing  felt  that 
there  was  a point  of  principle  here. 


Chairman 

1482.  I would  be  very  interested  to  see 
you  print  that  division  list.  I think  it  would 
be  particularly  helpful  for  the  Committee. 
Here  we  are  inquiring  into  the  problems, 
trying  to  be  helpful  to  the  media,  doing  all 
we  possibly  can  to  be  reasonable  about  this 
inquiry,  and  then  we  find  they  are  consulted 
about  some  tapes  which,  in  fact,  we  are 
entitled  to  see  and  should  see,  and  then 
you  ask  them  if  they  think  that  we  should 
see  them.  It  really  does  seem  to  be  madness 
to  me,  Mr  Taylor.  Possibly  it  does  to  you, 
with  hindsight? 

(Mr  Taylor ) No,  actually  it  does  not 
because  we  are  also  mending  fences.  We  in 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  are  trying  to 
establish  better  relations  and  a better 
understanding. 

Dr  Gilbert:  With  the  press  than  with 
Members  of  Parliament. 


Chairman 

1483.  I can  only  say  if  you  mend  fences 
with  the  press  and  break  your  fences  with 
the  Select  Committee  you  might  be  heading 


for  quite  a lot  of  difficulties  in  a month’s 
time. 

(Mr  Taylor ) I hope  what  I have  said  is 
not  misrepresented.  The  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  a record  of  an  unattribu- 
table briefing  of  correspondents,  supply  of 
that  information 

Dr  Gilbert 

1484.  They  are  totally  free  to  use  all  that 
information.  All  they  are  not  free  to 
disclose  is  the  source.  Is  that  not  the  case? 

(Mr  Taylor)  That  is  the  normal  basis  of 
an  unattributable  briefing. 

1485.  So  that  anything  that  was  said  at 
that  briefing  could  be  published  in  the 
press  as  long  as  it  was  not  disclosed  where 
it  came  from? 

(Mr  Taylor)  As  long  as  the  source  was 
not  disclosed. 

1486.  But  Members  of  Parliament  should 
not  know  what  was  disclosed  at  that 
briefing  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  No,  because  the  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  a transcript  or  tape  or 
record  or  any  part  of  it  disclosed  is  not 
a decision  which  I myself  take.  The 
Secretary  of  State  himself  must  take  that 
decision  as  regards  any  information  sup- 
plied to  the  Committee. 

Chairman:  It  has  been  indicated  to  the 
Committee  that  we  shall  be  receiving  these 
tapes.  Not  wishing  to  sound  pompous 
about  it,  it  is  as  well  in  the  circumstances 
because  there  might  have  been  a major 
row  if  we  had  not.  Sir  Terence,  may  I thank 
you,  Sir  John  and  Mr  Taylor  for  giving 
so  much  of  your  time  and  I hope  you  feel 
when  we  produce  the  report  that  our  work 
has  been  well  worthwhile.  Thank  you  very 
much  indeed. 
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TUESDAY  9 NOVEMBER  1982 
[MORNING  SITTING] 


Members  present : 


Sir  Timothy  Kitson,  in  the  Chair 


Mr  Bernard  Conlan 
Dr  John  Gilbert 
Mr  Michael  Marshall 


Mr  Michael  Mates 
Mr  Chris  Patten 
Sir  Patrick  Wall 


Examination  of  Witness 

Mr  C Douglas-Home,  Editor,  The  Times,  called  in  and  examined. 


Chairman 

1487.  Good  morning,  Mr  Douglas- 
Home.  May  I thank  you  very  much  for  the 
memorandum  you  sent  to  the  Committee1. 
That  has  been  very  helpful.  Could  I start 
off  by  asking  you  how  you  would  describe 
the  relationship  between  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  and  the  media  before  the  Falkland 
Islands  conflict? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  I cannot  speak  for 
the  media  as  a whole  but  I can  speak 
certainly  for  my  newspaper  and  I think 
indirectly  for  newspapers  as  a whole.  I 
would  say  the  relationship  was  low-key. 

I do  not  think  it  was  given  to  bouts  of 
hysterical  accusation  and  counter- 
accusation, but  it  was  always  based  on  a 
certain  degree  of  scepticism  and  a feeling 
that  perhaps  one  as  a journalist  was  never 
encouraged  to  penetrate  very  far  into  the 
workings  of  defence.  There  was  certainly, 
in  my  experience  when  I was  a defence 
correspondent  for  two  different  papers, 
this  continual  frustration  really  in  finding 
it  so  difficult  to  get  through  the  screen  of 
information  officers  to  the  practical  people 
in  the  defence  world,  both  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  actually  in  the  branches  of  the 
Ministry  itself.  It  was  very  difficult. 

1488.  Have  the  relationships  always  been 
like  this  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  Speaking  for  the 
last  20  years,  yes.  I think  as  a defence 
correspondent  it  was  not  really  until  one 
got  out  of  London,  either  visiting  units 
in  the  field  or  even  visiting  the  branches  of 
the  bureaucracy  in  the  field  where  one  met 
the  practical  people,  that  one  felt  some 
free  exchange  of  information  uncluttered 
by  the  sort  of  “nanny”  figure  of  the  press 
officer,  if  you  like. 


1489.  Have  there  been  any  improve- 
ments since  Mr  Taylor  came  to  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  as  Chief  of  Public 
Relations? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  I think  there  was  a 
very  good  improvement  in  atmosphere,  yes. 
He  is  an  old  hand  at  it  and  he  has  always,  I 
think,  understood  the  difficulties  and  has 
been  sympathetic  to  journalists,  but  I 
think  the  system  itself  is  something  much 
bigger  than  even  Mr  Taylor  can  contend 
with.  At  the  risk  of  harping  back  on  this 
theme,  I just  want  to  stress  again  that  I 
believe  that  the  Defence  Ministry  press 
relations  are  actually  bedevilled  by  the 
over-weaning  presence  of  the  Whitehall 
information  officer.  I just  do  not  think 
they  are  that  conducive  to  understanding 
because  they  are,  to  put  it  brutally, 
messengers.  They  do  not  know  the  facts 
but  they  undertake  to  find  them  out  for  one. 
If  I can  draw  a comparison  between  that 
Ministerial  set-up  for  press  and,  let  us  say, 
the  Foreign  Office,  a lot  of  people  have 
their  complaints  about  the  Foreign  Office 
but  certainly,  again  speaking  as  a corres- 
pondent who  has  had  to  deal  with  the 
Foreign  Office  and  get  information  from 
the  Foreign  Office  about  foreign  affairs 
and  do  news  stories  about  foreign  affairs, 
it  is  refreshing  to  be  exposed  to  people  who 
are,  as  it  were,  fully  paid-up  members  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  The  Foreign  Office  News 
Department  is  comprised  of  diplomats  who 
do  a tour  in  the  News  Department  and  go 
back  to  this  or  that  embassy  or  this  or  that 
department  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  they 
are  on  the  distribution  list  of  the  relevant 
documents  which  circulate  in  the  Ministry, 
so  that  when  you  ask  them  you  know  they 
are  not  going  to  be  treated  by  fellow 
diplomats  as  “half  man,  half  beast”.  I 
always  have  a feeling  that  the  Whitehall 


1 Published  in  HC  490-iii  (1981-82),  p.  119. 
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information  officer  doing  a spefi  m tne 
Defence  Ministry  is  actually  treated  as 
half  man,  half  beast,  both  by  the  press  and 
by  the  functional  officials  and  servicemen 
with  whom  he  or  she  has  to  deal.  So  my 
own  view — and  I think  a lot  of  my  fellow 
journalists  would  share  this — is  that  one 
feels  much  more  reassured  when  exposed 
in  practice  to  the  people  who  either  are 
doing  the  job  or  have  done  the  job  at  some 
time  and  are  not  messengers.  That  means 
either  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or 
the  practical  people  in  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  who  are  concerned  with  budgets, 
who  are  concerned  with  policy  develop- 
ment, planning,  logistics  or  whatever  it  is. 

Mr  Mates 

• 1490.  On  that  point,  is  that  not  precisely 
what  the  service  PR  directors  are  supposed 
to  do?  Given  that  over  the  last  five  or  six 
years  some  of  the  brightest  and  best  have 
been  put  into  the  service  public  relations 
department,  can  you  not  get  at  them  to 
make  this  direct  contact  which  you  seem 
to  think  is  so  desirable? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  You  get  at  the 
individual  director  of  the  individual 
service.  Yes,  you  can  get  at  him  but 
everybody  else  is  also  getting  at  him.  He  is 
a single  serviceman  in  a fairly  large 
information  department  of  non-servicemen. 

I am  afraid  I do  not  know  the  figures  for 
the  Defence  Ministry  Information  Depart- 
ment now  but  I should  think  there  are 
probably  somewhere  over  100  by  the  time 
you  add  up  everybody  in  the  area  of 
facilities  and  so  on.  You  are  quite  right. 
Here  I am  again  speaking  as  an  ex-defence 
correspondent.  Obviously  one’s  first  port 
of  call  was  to  the  Brigadier  or  the  Air 
Commodore  or  the  Captain  RN  who  was 
the  service  DPR.  I think  it  is  fair  to  say 
one  did  not  approach  him  because  one 
hoped  to  stimulate  some  inter-service 
rivalry.  You  approached  him  because  you 
thought  he  might  actually  know  the 
answer  on  account  of  his  training  and  that 
he  would  not  give  you  the  answer  which 
the  unfortunate  Whitehall  information 
officer  had  to  give  you.  “Not  that  I know  of 
but  I will  make  inquiries  for  you”,  and 
time  and  again  you  waited  and  he  would 
clearly  make  inquiries  and  would  then 
come  back  and  give  you  an  answer  which 
probably  was  all  he  had  been  given,  and 
so  one  had  no  real  confidence  in  this. 


1491.  Relating  this  specifically  to  the 
start  of  the  Falklands  conflict,  how  were 
the  relationships  between  either  you  or 
your  defence  correspondent  and  the 
service  PR  officials?  Were  they  effective, 
were  you  able  to  get  at  them,  were  you 
able  to  get  the  sort  of  information  you 
were  looking  for  out  of  them  ? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  They  were  good. 
The  relations  were  good.  I do  not  think 
there  was  any  acrimony.  We  obviously 
never  felt  we  had  enough  information,  nor 
should  we  ever  feel  that  because  otherwise 
something  would  be  wrong.  I think  in  the 
early  days  of  the  sailing  of  the  fleet, 
although  there  was  a certain  amount  of 
bustle  about,  it  was  probably  hard  for 
everybody  to  put  his  finger  on  any  real 
information,  and  that  goes  for  the  DPRs 
of  each  service,  too.  At  the  very  start  of 
the  operation  the  climate  was  rather 
clouded,  I think,  by  the  fiasco  which 
attended  the  allocation  of  berths  with  the 
Task  Force,  which  got  everybody  off  to  a 
very  bad  start.  I think  we  felt,  quite 
legitimately,  that  if  that  was  really  the 
attitude  which  was  going  to  inform  the 
operation  we  were  going  to  have  to  fight 
very  hard  for  anything  technically,  that 
way  below  the  political  level  there  was  a 
straight  functional  contest  in  hand  to 
struggle  for  any  place  on  a ship,  first  of  all, 
and,  therefore,  for  any  facility,  and  it  was 
the  level  of  facility  at  that  stage  rather  than 
even  the  level  of  information  which  we 
were  struggling  for. 

1492.  I think  we  have  probably  heard 
enough  about  the  shambles  of  that  first 
weekend,  but  going  back  to  your  opening 
remarks,  how  would  you  place  in  order  of 
usefulness  to  you  and  your  paper  the 
information  that  came  out  of  the  Foreign 
Office  or  the  Ministry  of  Defence  or  (which 
you  have  not  mentioned)  No.  10  ? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  It  is  quite  difficult 
to  calibrate  it.  The  technical  information, 
if  you  like,  about  what  was  happening  in 
the  Armed  Forces  obviously  came  to  us 
much  more  from  No.  10 — correction,  from 
the  Ministry  of  Defence,  and  that  was  what 
provided  the  raw  material,  and  that  was 
what  was  very  different  from  the  practice 
before  the  emergency  occurred.  The  stream 
of  information  which  comes  from  No.  10 
and  the  stream  of  information  which  comes 
from  the  Foreign  Office  were  more  or  less 
what  they  had  been.  There  was  no  marked 
change  of  gear  from  either  institution  in 
what  we  were  being  told.  Likewise,  1 
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do  not  think  there  was  evidence  either 
from  me  or  from  my  colleagues  on  the 
paper  that  we  were  encountering  any 
particular  obstruction  or  obfuscation.  We 
obviously  wanted  more  from  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  than  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  get  and  we  wanted  more  from  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  than  we  would 
have  wanted  from  Downing  Street  and 
the  Foreign  Office  because  it  was  at 
that  sort  of  technical  level,  what  ships  were 
doing  what,  how  many  troops  there  were 
and  so  on,  so  I would  not  like  to  grade 
them  in  terms  of  one,  two,  three,  which 
was  best.  I would  only  say  I think  that  we 
encountered  fewer  day  to  day  frustrations 
from  Downing  Street  or  the  Foreign 
Office  than  we  did  from  the  Ministry  of 
Defence,  for  the  reasons  I have  just 
explained  to  you. 

1493.  Did  you  find  at  any  stage  that  any 
one  of  the  three  in  the  triangle  was  trying 
to  control  the  release  of  information  or 
perhaps  hold  back  any  bits  of  news,  good 
or  bad? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  I think  so,  yes. 

1494.  From  whom  did  you  get  the 
impression  that  this  effort  to  control  was 
coming? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home ) Let  me  go  back  one 
place:  I do  not  think  there  was  an  im- 
pression of  any  great  coordination  of 
information.  There  was  no  central  con- 
trolling body  that  I encountered  or^that  we 
encountered  where  one  could  tell,  “Ah,  so 
and  so  or  that  particular  office  is  orches- 
trating this”.  Throughout  the  emergency 
there  was  obviously  control  of  information 
in  the  sense  that  we,  the  press,  wanted 
access  to  information  as  quickly  as  we 
could  and  the  Government,  for  very 
natural  reasons  of  diplomacy  or  security 
or  just  straight  political  convenience,  all 
of  which  are  endemic  to  any  Government  s 
attitude  to  information,  for  all  those 
reasons  the  Government  wanted  to  exercise 
its  own  timing  on  information  but  was 
frequently  hustled,  if  you  like,  in  its 
various  parts  by  the  press  of  events  and 
preemptive  disclosure  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

1495.  You  complain,  like  many  other 
people,  of  the  lack  of  communications 


afloat.  Do  you  put  that  down  to  the  fact 
that  the  Ministry  of  Defence  operational 
signals  had  to  have  priority,  which  I think 
we  all  accept,  or  do  you  think  that  it  was 
some  deliberate  delay  of  correspondents’ 
reports  from  the  fleet  back  home? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  There  was  delay  of 
correspondents’  reports  from  the  fleet; 
deliberate  or  otherwise,  it  occurred.  As  it 
happens  we  on  the  Times,  along  with  three 
or  four  other  leading  daily  papers,  suffered 
acutely  from  this  during  the  land  battle.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  delay  was  deliberate 
in  the  sense  that  people  were  saying, 
“Right,  we  will  sit  on  this  for  two  days; 
that  will  teach  them”.  What  I feel,  looking 
back  on  it,  could  be  done  better  next  time, 
if  there  ever  was  a next  time,  is  that  the 
delays— in  other  words,  the  censorship  of 
the  material  which  was  a sort  of  pre- 
condition of  going  on  the  Task  Force 
which  we  had  all  agreed  to — should  have 
been  exercised  in  London  and  not  actually 
at  the  Task  Force.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
have  been  possible,  if  a priority  had  been 
given  to  facilitating  press  coverage  and  for 
smoothing  it,  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  have  let  all  the  material  come  to  London 
and  the  supervision  to  be  exercised  on  it 
then;  that  would  have  ironed  out  the  very 
serious  disparities  there  were  in  treatment 
and  in  speed  of  communication  between 
various  newspapers.  I mention,  for  instance, 
in  my  memorandum  an  instance  simply 
because  it  did  actually  happen  to  our 
correspondent,  where  his  own  despatch 
was  seen  two  days  after  he  thought  he  had 
given  it  for  transmission  and  I should 
imagine  obviously  circumstances  out  there 
were  very  difficult,  coping  with  where  one 
put  correspondents  and  how  you  looked 
after  them,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  add  an 
extra  and  unnecessary  load  on  the  people 
out  there  to  say,  “You  must  also  vet  copy”. 
The  lesson  I would  draw  from  that  is  that 
therefore  the  priority  should  have  been 
given  to  providing,  let  us  say,  a channel  of 
communication  for  the  press.  There  was 
one  post-script  to  that  which  I found 
rather  amazing  really  and  perhaps  it  did 
reflect  the  overall  inadequacy  of  the  com- 
munication, at  least  on  some  levels,  which 
was  the  delay  it  took  to  get  the  full  text,  the 
actual  text,  of  the  final  surrender  document 
over  to  London.  I find  it  absolutely 
incredible  that  it  did  not  appear  to  reach 
any  Ministry,  any  official  office  in  London, 
until  about  24  hours  after  it  had  been 
signed.  I still  do  not  entirely  believe  it  but 
we  were  assured  that  that  was  the  case. 
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1496.  Are  you  saying  that  there  should 
be  no  censorship  at  the  sharp  end  and  that 
it  should  be  done  in  London? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home ) Yes. 

1497.  Yet  you  do  say  that  you  do  not 
think  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence  minders 
ashore  with  the  force  in  the  Falklands  were 
much  use  and  that  you  would  rather  have 
uniformed  officers? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home ) Yes. 

1498.  Surely  you  must  have  some 
censorship  at  the  sharp  end  so  that  people 
know  what  is  happening  immediately?  You 
know  of  the  problems  we  had  at  Goose 
Green. 

(Mr  Douglas-Home ) I am  not  sure  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  minders  did  know 
enough  to  exercise  censorship  at  their  level. 

1499.  But  if  they  were  replaced  by 
serving  officers,  do  you  think  that  would 
have  satisfied  the  point  ? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home ) To  some  extent. 
If  you  look  at  the  practice  which  is 
followed  in  Northern  Ireland  qua  access 
to  units  on  operational  duties,  I stand  to 
be  corrected  on  this  if  I have  it  wrong,  but 
my  understanding  is  that  whereas  let  us 
say  ten  years  ago  the  same  kind  of  inform- 
ation officer  like  a screen  of  the  skirmishes, 
if  you  like,  stood  between  the  operational 
units  of  the  press,  now  if  you  visit  a 
battalion  in  Northern  Ireland  as  a journalist 
you  have  attached  to  you,  or  your  visit  is 
coordinated  and  you  are  looked  after  by 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  unit  who  has  the 
PR  portfolio  built  into  him.  He  may  be  the 
assistant  adjutant  or  the  signals  officer  but 
he  is  there  and  it  is  his  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  journalist  sees  what  he  wants  but 
he  is  also  prevented  from  seeing  what  he 
should  not  see  and  so  on.  I think  that  kind 
of  access  to  and  treatment  by  the  units 
involved  in  the  Falklands  could  have 
been  slightly  better.  I appreciate  that  in 
the  extenuating  circumstances  there  one 
would  not  have  wanted  many  line  officers 
taken  off  their  duties  but  in  that  case  there 
should  be  other  officers  rather  than 
information  officers  grafted  on  to  the  Task 
Force,  perhaps  who  came  from  the  para- 
chute regiments  themselves,  but  who  were 
serving  on  PR  appointments. 

1500.  On  some  units  this  did  happen  in 
the  Falklands  and  the  evidence  seems  to 
point  to  you  being  quite  right. 

(Mr  Douglas-Home ) Censorship  was 


exercised  both  there  and  here  and  it  did 
give  rise  to  some  very  anamolous  situations. 

I have  a feeling  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  coordinated  it  all  here.  It  perhaps 
would  have  limited  the  delay.  It  would  have, 

I am  sure,  reduced  the  tensions  which 
existed  between  the  correspondents  and 
their  minders  and  I am  not  sure  that  it 
would  have  prejudiced  security  because, 
after  all,  the  system  here  was  giving  out 
quite  a lot  of  information  some  of  which 
was  found  to  be  objectionable  in  the 
Falklands.  There  was  a priority  given  here 
whatever  the  Falklands  censorship  was 
exercising. 

1501.  There  are  two  sets  of  correspon- 
dents: one  went  out  with  the  Task  Force 
and  spent  their  time  reporting  and  the 
other  was  the  assault  force  which  mainly 
went  ashore.  Though  it  is  said  that  the 
people  and  the  fleet  complained  that  they 
did  not  get  ashore  and  were  not  kitted  up 
properly  (and  this  is  in  your  memorandum, 
if  I remember  rightly),  the  explanation  we 
had  of  this  was  that  the  people  who  came 
out  with  the  Task  Force  had  their  chance 
and  did  all  the  reporting  and  it  was 
“fair-dos”  to  have  the  assault  force  taking 
priority  in  the  second  round.  Would  you 
think  that  was  a reasonably  fair  arrange- 
ment? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home ) Not  really,  no, 
because  I do  not  think  the  Task  Force 
reporting  on  the  trip  down  was  in  any  way 
comparable  and  that  certainly  was  not  the 
basis  on  which  berths  were  allocated,  I can 
assure  you.  I think  I said  in  my  memoran- 
dum we  were  lucky  to  get  a correspondent 
afloat  at  all  at  10.15  on  the  night  before 
the  Task  Force  sailed.  It  was  just  a 
question  of  getting  cabin  space  where  one 
could.  I do  not  think  it  is  a fair  division  to 
say  that  they  had  their  go  at  sea  and  let  the 
others  then  have  a go.  I do  not  think  the 
incident  which  affected  John  Witherow 
of  the  Times  and  one  or  two  of  his 
colleagues  derived  from  that  attitude 
at  all.  We  have  not  really  got  to  the 
bottom  of  it.  I think  it  was  just  some 
failure  of  organisation  but,  as  you  can 
imagine,  it  was  extremely  frustrating  for  all 
those  papers  who  were  affected  to  send  a 
man  8,000  miles  to  sea  to  have  a few  reports 
from  him  about  what  the  crew’s  dining 
room  was  like  but  when  it  came  to  the 
middle  of  the  thing,  he  was  on  “Sir 
Geraint”  out  of  communication,  out  of 
contact  for  five  or  six  days  at  the  most 
crucial  moment  of  the  campaign  for  us. 
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1502.  There  was  no  indication  at  the 
start  of  the  exercise  that  this  might  happen  ? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home ) Absolutely  none  at 
all. 

Mr  Conlan 

1503.  If  I recall,  your  newspaper  gave  a 
complete  coverage  of  events  down  there 
throughout  the  whole  period.  If  your 
correspondent  was  incommunicado  for 
two  weeks,  as  you  say  in  your  memoran- 
dum, where  were  you  getting  the  news 
stories  from? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  We  were  using 
pooled  despatches.  It  was  agreed  after  the 
landing  (I  am  not  quite  sure  how  many 
days  after)  that  because  of  the  variations 
in  availability  any  newspaper  could  use 
anybody  else’s  material  if  necessary,  and 
during  the  period  that  our  own  corres- 
pondent was  out  of  touch  we  had  the 
pickings  of  the  other  material. 

1504.  Were  you  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  your  correspondent  was 
sent  out  there?  Although  you  were 
receiving  no  news  stories  from  him,  were 
you  receiving  messages  ? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  No,  there  was  no 
communication:  he  was  not  able  to  contact 
us  and  we  were  not  able  to  contact  him. 

1505.  What  conclusion  did  you  draw 
when  you  received  no  messages  at  all 
from  him? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  As  far  as  I remem- 
ber, trying  to  remember  the  exact  words 
of  the  last  message  from  him,  which  was 
that  he  would  be  going  off  the  air  for  24 
hours,  or  whatever  it  was,  he  said  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  for  him  to  have  a 
good  facility  on  another  operation  about 
which  he  could  not  say  any  more,  and  we 
assumed  he  was  being  taken  round  the 
island  for  another  landing.  He  did  not  say 
anything  about  that.  But  that  was  not  the 
case  at  all,  and,  as  you  see  from  my 
memorandum,  there  was  some  muddle  over 
kit.  When  we  asked  we  were  told  he  had  not 
got  the  right  kit  and  could  not  go  ashore. 
Finally,  he  suddenly  cropped  up,  however 
many  days  later  it  was,  with  a cluster  of 
messages  which  came  all  at  once. 

1506.  When  it  became  obvious  to  you 
he  was  in  some  difficulty  in  as  much  as  he 
could  not  get  messages  back  to  you  did  you 
make  any  formal  protest  in  London? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  Yes. 


1507.  To  whom? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  We  would  have 
protested,  I think,  to  Neville  Taylor  and 
maybe  to  the  Permanent  Secretary.  I did  not 
protest  myself,  but  Fred  Emery  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  news  department  would 
have  done  so. 

1508.  Can  you  tell  us  what  resulted 
from  that? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  First  of  all,  we  were 
told  there  was  some  complaint  about  kit. 
Then  we  were  told  he  was  on  the  “Sir 
Geraint”  and  would  be  landing  shortly  but 
some  days  had  elapsed. 

Mr  Patten 

1509.  In  his  letter  to  us  the  former 
defence  correspondent  Henry  Stanhope 
says  that  information  provided  by  the  MoD 
was  always  sparse,  often  late  and  occasion- 
ally misleading,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  has  been  his  experience  in  one  or  two 
other  wars  as  well.  Do  you  think  that  is 
really  the  nature  of  the  beast,  that  in  some- 
thing like  the  Falklands  campaign  or  other 
wars  that  is  inevitably  going  to  happen? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  It  is  the  nature  of 
any  beast  conducting  a war.  They  have 
their  job  to  do  and  we  have  ours  and  there 
is  bound  to  be  tension.  I have  reported  on  a 
few  wars  myself,  both  British  and  others, 
and  it  is  something  one  has  to  contend  with, 
but  one  expects  to  contend  with  it.  It  must 
be  obvious  that  if  one  is  actually  conducting 
a war  one’s  highest  priority  is  not  the  dis- 
closure of  information  to  the  Press;  it 
comes  as  part  of  the  package,  but  it  is  much 
lower  down.  We,  the  Press,  recognise  it  too, 
which  is  why  we  press  hard  to  get  what  we 
can;  we  know  we  will  not  be  spoon-fed. 

1510.  It  is  understandable  and  justifi- 
able? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  Yes,  I think  so. 

1511.  How  much  do  you  think  the 
Government  in  this  situation  in  a liberal 
democracy  like  ours  should  actually  feel 
obliged  to  release?  Where  does  one  draw 
the  line  in  news  management  between 
reasonable  censorship  and  unreasonable 
censorship? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  You  have  to  draw 
the  line  round  each  phase  of  the  operation. 
In  a liberal  democracy  such  as  ours  it  is 
obviously  important  to  maximise  your  dis- 
closure, because  that  is  why  we  have 
reached  the  point  in  democracy  that  we 
have.  We  must  associate  as  many  of  the 
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people  we  can  with  what  we  are  doing  in 
their  name,  but  at  the  point  of  operation  it 
seems  to  me  you  have  a particular  responsi- 
bility not  only  to  see  that  it  succeeds  but 
that  it  succeeds  with  the  minimum  force 
you  need,  and  the  minimum  casualties 
sustained,  and  given  that  the  _ whole  of 
society  subscribes  to  the  principle  of 
minimum  force  I am  sure  it  would  sub- 
scribe to  the  view  that  if  that  minimum  can 
be  maintained  at  a lower  rate  with  lesser 
disclosure  a higher  good  is  being  served 
with  lesser  disclosure. 

1512.  By  and  large  you  think  the 
Government  and  the  MoD  during  the 
Falklands  campaign  drew  the  lines  in  the 
right  place? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  Yes.  If  I may,  I 
would  like  to  make  a distinction  between 
our  natural  frustration  as  technicians, 
whose  job  it  is  to  get  as  much  as  we  can  and 
make  it  the  common  property  of  the  people 
as  soon  as  we  can,  and  make  our  criticism 
of  the  fact  that,  for  a whole  host  of  reasons, 
we  found  it  difficult  and  it  was  hard  going 
for  us,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  point 
that  if  you  look  back  as  a contemporary 
historian  a year  from  now,  comparing  the 
actuality  with  the  reportage  of  the  actuality 
— what  the  British  public  received — you 
would  be  very  favourably  impressed  with 
how  much  they  received,  and  you  would 
note  in  passing  that  although  there  may 
have  been  a time  delay  between  actuality 
and  propagation  it  was  not  of  very  great 
significance,  perhaps  of  no  greater  signi- 
ficance than  when  television  programmes 
are  recorded  because  somebody  might 
start  swearing  and  there  is  a built-in  delay 
so  the  swearing  can  be  cut  out  before  it 
reaches  the  public.  I feel  that  on  the  whole 
the  information  which  the  public  received 
throughout  the  campaign  from  a variety  of 
sources  was  pretty  good,  given  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  operation — the  distance 
from  home  and  the  fact  that  we  were  all 
very  new  to  it  since  it  had  not  happened  for 
a generation,  and  it  had  never  happened  in 
the  television  age  before.  If  you  want  me  to 
go  on  I would  make  one  comment.  I am 
not  here  to  talk  about  television,  but  I think 
a serious  omission  on  the  television  side 
was  that  the  Armed  Forces  themselves 
were  not  taking  film.  Perhaps  they  were 
taking  film  but  if  they  were  they  should 
have  released  it.  It  is  my  understanding  of 
previous  military  operations  in  the  old  days 
of  Pathd  News  that  the  film  cuts  appearing 


on  Pathe  News  were  probably  taken  by 
service  photographers  and  issued.  Why,  for 
instance,  was  not  the  surrender  of  South 
Georgia  filmed  by  a naval  cameraman  and 
the  film  issued  as  soon  as  it  could  be?  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a strange  omission  for 
the  Government  itself  not  to  want  to  have 
a visual  record  of  these  events. 

1513.  Can  I ask  one  other  question  about 
this  frontier  between  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Government  and  the  understandable 
anxieties  and  concerns  of  the  press  and 
broadcasting?  Clearly  the  press  and  broad- 
casting were  pushing  at  the  frontiers  them- 
selves, to  try  to  get  more  information,  as 
you  were  suggesting.  Do  you  think  that, 
with  that  pressure,  they  were  behaving  all 
the  time  reasonably  during  the  Falklands 
campaign,  or  were  there  times  when,  as  an 
editor,  you  thought  that  perhaps  some  of 
your  colleagues  were  going  a little  far? 

Mr  Douglas-Home)  I do  not  think  there 
were  times  when  my  colleagues  went  too 
far,  because  I think  that  the  structure  of 
journalism  is  such  that  on  the  whole,  if 
there  has  to  be  any  self-censorship  (which 
I would  locate  really  in  the  D-Notice  area), 
that  is  something  which  should  be  exer- 
cised by  editors — that  discretion — and  that 
one  should  not  encourage  correspondents 
and  reporters  to  build  into  their  thirst 
for  information  any  self-censorship.  They 
should  push  as  far  as  they  can  always.  If, 
for  various  reasons — higher  reasons  than 
the  mere  acquisition  of  good  information- 
one  has  to  assess  the  advisability  of  actually 
publishing  everything,  that  is  a matter  for 
editors  and  not  for  correspondents.  So  I do 
not  think  there  was,  or  would  have  been, 
any  occasion  when  I felt  that  correspond- 
ents were  pushing  too  far. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1514.  Did  you  get  very  much  informa- 
tion in  your  newspaper  by  way  of  leak? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  If,  by  “leak”,  you 
mean  unattributable  information,  yes; 
politicians,  officials,  maybe  even  service- 
men, I expect,  would  be  contactable  here 
or  there. 

1515.  Outside  the  regular  press  briefings, 
even  if  they  were  unattributable,  just  man- 
to-man  information  being  passed? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  I think  so.  Every- 
body on  the  paper,  who  was  in  any  way 
concerned  with  it,  would  be  trying  hard  to 
get  other  sources,  even  letters  home.  There 
were  people  writing  letters  home  which 
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could  have  provided  interesting  inform- 
ation, I expect. 

1516.  Did  you  get  any  impression  that 
there  was  any  element  of  competitive 
leaking,  in  so  far  as  individual  services  or 
units  were  trying  to  get  a better  play  for 
the  operations  of  their  particular  part  of 
the  conflict  ? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  No.  I think  there 
was  one  incident  out  in  the  Falklands — 
which  I think  you  have  dealt  with  in  this 
Committee  already — which  was  the  report- 
ing of  the  SAS  operation,  by  Max  Hastings, 
That  was  the  only  one  I can  recall,  where  it 
appeared  that  there  was  some  sort  of— as 
you  describe  it — “competitive  leaking”  of 
some  kind. 

1517.  If  I could  take  you  through  one  or 
two  points  that  are  in  your  memorandum 
to  the  Committee  (not  necessarily  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear),  you  say: 
“Communications  could  have  been  con- 
siderably improved  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a ship  set  aside  solely  for  the 
press  would  have  speeded  up  transmission”. 
Is  that  a suggestion  that  is  made  by,  or 
endorsed  by,  The  Times? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  I think  that  at  the 
time,  at  the  start  of  the  Task  Force,  we  did 
not  really  have  time  to  think  of  that;  we 
were  much  more  concerned  with  just 
getting  a single  body  on  a single  ship 
somewhere.  I think  that  that  is  really  for 
next  time.  Had  that  been  done,  I am  sure 
it  would  have  been  better.  It  is  a pity  that, 
even  after  the  first  rush,  something  like 
that  was  not  thought  of  by  the  defence 
authorities.  I do  not  think  it  was  even 
thought  of  at  a more  limited  level  of  a 
single-channel  communication.  I do  not 
think  even  a ship’s  telephone,  as  it  were,  or 
telex,  was  set  aside  for  set  periods  for 
correspondents.  It  was  all  rather  ad  hoc. 

1518.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of 
what  it  might  have  cost  to  have  set  a ship 
aside  solely  for  the  press  ? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  It  depends  on  the 
ship. 

1519.  Would  you  have  been  prepared  to 
pay  a share  of  the  cost  of  such  a ship  ? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  We  have  not  yet  got 
our  bill  for  what  we  have  got  to  pay,  so  I 
do  not  know  what  the  operation  is  going  to 
cost  us  as  it  is. 


1520.  What  you  are  referring  to  there  is 
an  interesting  line  that  we  have  not  heard 
before  in  this  Committee. 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  I expect  we  are 
going  to  be  charged  some  subsistence  and 
so  on  for  our  correspondents  on  board 
HM  ships,  for  about  eight  to  twelve  weeks. 
We  may  have  to  start  bargaining  about  it, 
given  the  service  we  felt  we  received ! 

Mr  Mates 

1521.  Is  there  a going  rate,  do  you  know  ? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  No.  I think  there  is 

a rate  now  for  flights  out  to  the  Falklands. 
There  are  not  any  free  lunches,  even  in  the 
armed  forces ! 

Dr  Gilbert 

1522.  There  is  a difference  between  being 
charged  for  board  and  lodging  and  having 
to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  a ship  being 
sent  that  considerable  distance  and  kept 
there.  Are  you  suggesting  that  that  should 
be  a charge  on  public  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  the  press  ? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  Certainly  some  of  it, 
yes.  I am  suggesting  that,  because  it  must 
have  been  in  the  public  interest  to  have  this 
operation  reported  properly  and  efficiently. 

1523.  I am  obliged.  There  is  another 
point  in  your  brief,  Mr  Douglas-Home. 
You  said:  “Any  information  which  had 
direct  operational  implications  was 
generally  withheld  at  The  Times  office  in 
London  until  we  were  satisfied  that  the 
enemy  must  also  know  what  was  afoot”. 
How  did  you  in  fact  satisfy  yourself  that 
the  enemy  also  knew  what  was  afoot? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  That  would  depend, 
if  it  was  something  which  was  already 
current,  let  us  say,  on  agency  wires  in  the 
United  States,  or  had  some  other  currency 
which  one  would  have  assumed  the 
Argentines  had  got  access  to;  or  sometimes 
we  might  have  had  information  which 
appeared  to  be  operationally  sensitive, 
which  we  had  to  evaluate  on  the  basis  of 
our  sources  and  whether  those  sources 
held  what  I would  describe  as  a higher 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  our  service- 
men than  we  did.  I think  that  was  a bench- 
rule  we  applied  on  one  or  two  occasions : 
that  if  we  had  some  information  which 
appeared  to  be  prejudicial  to  operations  if 
we  published  it,  we  would  suck  our  teeth, 
go  over  the  ground  again  and  ask  ourselves 
why  we  would  be  given  this  information  by 
sources  which,  as  I have  said,  were  much 
more  directly  charged  with  seeing  that  there 
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was  no  information  let  out  which  was 
prejudicial  to  operations. 

1524.  There  was,  of  course,  another 
question  that  you  had  to  answer  for 
yourselves,  in  applying  this  test,  and  that  is 
whether  or  not  you  were  convinced  that 
you  could  judge  satisfactorily  whether  or 
not  a particular  piece  of  information  had 
direct  operational  implications.  How  did 
you  set  about  doing  that? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  One  took  advice. 
Let  me  give  you  a specific  illustration.  We 
published  a news  item — I forget  on  quite 
which  date— which  suggested  that  there 
was  already  an  advance  party  that  had 
landed  on  the  Falklands  to  carry  out 
reconnaissance  and  to  see  where  the  best 
places  were  for  a landing  to  be  made.  This 
pre-dated,  obviously,  the  landing.  On  the 
face  of  it,  one  might  say  that  that  is  very 
prejudicial  information,  because  those 
people  will  now  by  “mopped  up”  by  the 
Argentine  garrison  on  the  Falklands,  now 
that  we  have  told  them  that  they  are  there. 
At  the  time,  we  judged  that  to  be  not  the 
case,  basically  for  three  reasons.  Firstly, 
because  that  kind  of  speculation  had  al- 
ready appeared  in  Argentine  newspapers. 
Secondly,  it  may  have  been  touched  at  in 
speculation  in  agency  reports  coming  out  of 
Washington.  Finally — and  perhaps  most 
importantly — the  sources  for  that  kind  of 
information  were  sufficiently  reputable  and 
responsible  in  this  country  for  us  to  judge 
that,  given  those  sources’  proximity  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  this  disclosure  was  not 
likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  operation, 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  made  to 
us. 

1525.  Looking  at  the  possibility  of  other 
conflicts  in  places  less  inaccessible,  you 
would  expect,  of  course,  in  your  newspaper, 
to  get  a whole  flow  of  information  which 
was  not  coming  to  you  exclusively  from 
MoD  sources  (by  “MoD  sources”  I include 
men  at  the  point  of  operations).  How  would 
you  satisfy  yourself  then  as  to  whether 
something  had  direct  operational  implica- 
tions? Would  you  be  prepared  to  consult 
directly  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  or 
would  you  willingly  submit  to  total 
censorship? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  I am  afraid  I rather 
lost  the  train  of  your  question. 

1526.  You  were  saying  that  you  could 
rely,  in  the  information  you  got  from  the 


Falklands,  on  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
sensitive,  because  of  the  source  from  which 
you  derived  it.  I am  putting  to  you  that  you 
could  have  other  conflicts  where  the  flow 
of  information  was  not  so  directly  con- 
trolled by  Ministry  of  Defence  sources. 
What  would  your  attitude  then  be  to 
censorship  by  the  Ministry? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  Our  only  accept- 
ance, so  to  speak,  of  censorship  by  the 
Ministry  arose  because  that  was  a pre- 
condition of  our  going  on  the  Task  Force. 
Any  wider  operation  where  we  could  have 
access  to  the  event,  without  subjecting  our- 
selves to  these  pre-conditions,  would  make 
it  most  unlikely  that  we  would  agree  to  any 
censorship.  We  would  continue  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  rules  which  we  had  already 
agreed  to  in  the  D-Notice  Committee. 

I think  that  that  operated  throughout  the 
war,  without  any  formal  censorship,  and 
that  is  what  would  happen  again. 

1527.  You  would  decline  to  submit  to 
any  censorship?  Did  I understand  you 
correctly? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  I think  we  would. 
Yes,  we  would  decline  to  submit  ourselves 
to  any  blanket  censorship.  The  censorship 
which  was  applied  in  the  Falklands’  case 
was  a pre-condition  (which  we  accepted)  of 
our  going  on  the  Task  Force.  We  do  not 
agree,  and  would  not  agree,  to  any  censor- 
ship, for  instance,  in  Northern  Ireland.  We 
did  not  agree  to  censorship  in  Aden, 
Borneo,  Cyprus,  and  nor  would  we  agree 
to  it,  unless  it  was  put  to  us  in  the  way  it 
was  with  regard  to  the  Task  Force.  We 
were  told:  “You  can  have  a berth  on  this 
ship  or  a seat  in  this  aeroplane,  or  you  can 
go  forward  with  this  battalion,  on  condition 
that  your  correspondent  submits  his  copy 
for  censorship”.  That  is  a very  limited 
censorship.  You  can  either  say:  “I  don’t 
like  that.  We  won’t  have  our  man  with  your 
unit  after  all,  we’ll  see  what  we  can  get  in 
the  public  domain”,  or  else  you  trade  the 
limited  advantage  you  think  you  are  going 
to  get,  with  your  correspondent  in  the  right 
place,  against  the  inhibition  you  also  suffer 
from  having  agreed  to  his  material  being 
censored.  But  I must  stress  that  in  the 
Falklands  the  only  censorship  applied  at 
all  was  on  any  copy  which  emitted  from  the 
Task  Force,  and  there  was  no  question  of 
censorship  about  anything  that  we  wrote 
about  the  Falklands  elsewhere.  Naturally, 
the  story  I referred  you  to,  of  the  advance 
party  having  landed,  did  not  come  from  the 
Task  Force.  I think  that  if  it  had  come 
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from  the  Task  Force  it  would  probably 
have  been  censored,  but  it  came  from 
sources  elsewhere.  That  is  why  we  were 
free  to  judge  whether  or  not  to  publish  it, 
having  weighed  up  the  aspects  to  which 
I have  referred. 

1528.  Thank  you  for  that  very  compre- 
hensive answer.  You  also  say:  “The 
‘national  interest’  as  such  was  served  by  the 
fullest  disclosure  consonant  with  avoiding 
jeopardising  lives.”  In  that  context,  would 
you  consider  a legitimate  consideration  the 
state  of  morale  of  the  forces  down  in  the 
zone  of  conflict  as  a factor  which  would 
influence  whether  or  not  lives  were 
jeopardised  ? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  It  is  a factor.  I do 
not  think  it  is  a very  high  factor  really. 

1529.  You  do  not  think  morale  is  a high 
factor  in  men’s  fighting? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  I think  that  morale  is 
a high  factor.  I do  not  think  that  the  effect 
on  morale  of  disclosure  is  as  high  a factor 
as  your  question  suggested.  Of  course  state 
of  morale  is  a considerable  operational 
factor,  but  I think  that  to  take  that  as  your 
starting  point  and  say  that  we  must  there- 
fore limit  disclosure,  because  over-dis- 
closure will  be  injurious  to  morale,  is  an 
argument  that  one  has  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  pursue  too  far,  because  I do  not 
think  that  morale  actually  works  like  that. 

1530.  Have  you  discussed  this  question 
with  military  men  at  all? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  Over  the  years,  yes. 
Let  me  suggest  to  you,  in  a naval  context, 
if  you  take  two  admirals,  I am  sure 
Admiral  Bing  would  not  have  had  writers 
on  his  ship,  but  I bet  you  Nelson  would 
have  done! 

Mr  Marshall 

1531 . Mr  Douglas-Home,  could  I return 
to  the  point  you  made  in  reply  to  Dr 
Gilbert,  about  the  supplementary  inform- 
ation, as  it  were,  that  was  available  through 
personal  contact.  I think  you  related  this  to 
contact  which  presumably  would  stem  from 
your  defence  correspondents  and  yourself 
in  relationships  probably  built  up  over 
many  years.  Is  that  a fair  summary  ? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  All  our  political 
staff  as  well,  maybe  leader  writers,  every 
member  of  the  staff,  would  have  perceived 
it  as  his  duty  to  be  out  there  on  a broad 
trawl;  he  might  have  had  a second  cousin 


serving  with  the  Task  Force,  who  was 
writing  home,  a sister  who  worked  in  this 
or  that  ministry.  As  you  recall,  during  that 
summer  there  was  a lot  of  gossip  about, 
which  had  to  be  sifted. 

1532.  Yes,  I think  it  is  a very  interesting 
element  which  our  inquiry  has  not  perhaps 
explored  very  much.  However,  the  con- 
centration on  the  briefings  and  the  mechan- 
isms within  the  field  and  so  on  is  one  aspect. 
How  would  you  “weight”  the  value  of  such 
additional  intelligence  contact  built  up 
over  the  years,  in  the  totality  of  what  your 
newspaper  was  trying  to  report  ? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home ) In  two  ways,  I 
think.  I am  rather  feeling  my  way  here. 
The  first  factor,  I think,  is  that  it  must  be 
absolutely  essential  for  a newspaper,  not 
only  for  its  own  self-respect  but  for  the 
quality  of  the  material  it  produces — 
absolutely  essential — that  it  does  not  rely, 
or  be  thought  to  rely,  solely  on  the  official 
“pap”  as  it  comes  out.  There  is  no  need 
for  it  to  do  so  in  an  open  society  such  as 
we  have,  and  I think  it  would  be  death  to 
a newspaper  to  say,  “Right,  we  have  had 
our  briefing.  That  is  that”.  All  of  these 
wider  contacts,  sources,  relationships  I 
referred  to  there  are  terribly  important. 
They  are  an  important  source  of  fertili- 
sation, if  you  like,  to  the  very  raw  material 
you  get,  which  is  bound  to  be  the  minimal 
material.  Why  should  the  official  machine’s 
interest  be  the  same  as  ours?  It  obviously 
is  not.  Its  interest  in  disclosure  is  bound  to 
be  less  than  ours,  so  that  on  any  story  I 
can  think  of,  but,  of  course,  most  particu- 
larly the  more  important  story  the  more  so, 
we  must  feel  that  we  can  augment  the 
official  material  with  as  wide  an  enrichment 
as  possible.  That  is  my  first  point.  The 
second  point  was  what  you  referred  to  as 
contacts  built  up  over  many  years,  let  us 
say  for  senior  people  in  a paper  and  also 
for  senior  correspondents,  were  they  a 
help  and  were  they  a help  particularly  in 
this  information.  I think  they  helped  to 
bring  in  perspective  in  some  way,  also  a 
sort  of  sense  of  timing  and  also  perhaps, 
going  back  to  perspective,  they  enabled 
one,  if  only  just  in  discussing  where  we 
were  with  members  of  the  political  establish- 
ment or  senior  officials — it  was  not  so  much 
that  you  would  be  given  news  which  was 
not  available  at  the  briefing  but  you  would 
see  the  perspective  in  which  that  news  was 
being  assessed.  I think  that  helped.  It 
somehow  helped  pace  the  paper.  It  helped 
us  judge  the  importance  of  any  phase,  and 
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therefore,  it  helped  us  not  only  in  what  we 
felt  needed  commentary  but  also  in  the 
projection  we  gave  to  certain  phases  of  the 
operation.  I am  not  suggesting  there  was  a 
continual  effort  on  the  part  of  politicians 
and  officials  to  advise  us  how  to  treat 
anything  but  even  in  just  talking  to  them, 
as  one  was  doing  the  whole  time,  because 
everybody  was  talking,  you  got  a sense  of 
how  that  was  being  treated  by  the  establish- 
ment itself,  and  sometimes  that  provoked 
one  into  thinking  of  a new  perspective 
which  should  be  pursued  or  into  providing 
commentary  which  was  needed  because  we 
might  feel  that  the  focal  point  of  the 
operation  was  being  lost  in  our  coverage 
of  the  recent  past  and  we  had  to  pick  it 
up  again. 

1533.  I think,  therefore,  you  are  talking 
really  about  the  climate? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home ) Yes. 

1534.  Not  specifically  checking  out  of 
individual  items.  Finally,  do  you  feel  that 


this  reflects  maybe  the  difference  between 
some  newspapers  who  maybe  are  more 
willing  to  go  into  this  kind  of  backup, 
this  kind  of  preparation,  this  kind  of  home- 
work than  others  ? 

(Mr  Douglas-Home)  Yes.  I think  each 
newspaper  has  a different  constituency  and 
even  at  the  very  primitive  level  of  how  many 
words  on  any  given  subject  you  publish 
each  day.  We  were  probably  actually 
putting  into  the  paper  up  to  10,000  words 
of  material  each  day  on  the  Falklands. 
Some  of  the  tabloids  might  have  been 
putting  500  or  600  in  the  papers  and  you 
do  need  extra  tools,  I think,  of  measurement, 
more  thermometers,  so  to  speak,  to  see 
that  your  10,000  words  conform  to  some 
reasonable  prescription  of  efficiency  and 
veracity. 

Chairman:  Mr  Douglas-Home,  may  I 
thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  coming  in 
front  of  the  Committee  this  morning  and 
thank  you  also  for  the  memorandum  which 
you  sent  to  us.  We  are  most  grateful. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  MINISTRY  OF  DEFENCE  (DF  56, 1981-82) 

The  Committee  asked  the  Ministry  of  Defence  witnesses  on  20  October  to  furnish 
some  further  information  about  the  document  that  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  which  was  described  as  a 1977  directive  on  public  relations  planning  for 
emergency  operations. 

In  answering  questions  on  20  October,  Ministry  of  Defence  witnesses  inadvertently 
misled  the  Committee  in  agreeing  that  the  document  which  the  Committee  had  acquired 
had  been  under  discussion  for  some  5 years  in  the  Department,  including  consideration 
by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  others.  Further  research  has  revealed  that  this  paper  was  part 
of  a series  of  papers  which  were  circulated  purely  within  the  Army  by  the  then  Director 
of  Public  Relations  for  the  Army.  No  trace  has  been  found  of  their  receiving  any  wider 
clearance  or  circulation  within  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  The  particular  steps  described 
in  it  for  dealing  with  media  arrangements  in  emergency  situations  were  of  course  a broad 
reflection  of  public  relations  thinking  at  the  time  and  are  in  line  with  the  actions  taken 
during  the  recent  operations  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 

It  was  wrong  to  give  any  impression  that  the  particular  document  which  the 
Committee  has  seen  is  part  of  the  continuing  and  much  wider  review  of  public  relations 
arrangements  in  the  context  of  NATO  crisis  management.  This  classified  work  requires 
and  receives  constant  updating  and  revision,  and  brings  in  other  Government  Depart- 
ments and  of  course  our  NATO  allies  as  well.  It  is  a continuing  process,  and  the  latest 
overt  manifestation  of  it  was  the  visit  of  Editors  to  BAOR  which  was  mentioned  in 
evidence  to  the  Committee  on  20  October. 

It  is  regretted,  but  it  is  not  totally  unsurprising  in  the  circumstances,  that  MoD  officials 
were  not  in  full  possession  of  the  facts  when  they  spoke  to  the  Committee  and  may  there- 
fore have  given  a somewhat  different  impression.  It  is  hoped  that  this  note  clarifies  the 
position. 

4 November  1982 
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minutes  of  evidence  taken  before 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

NT  tavi  nn  Thief  of  Public  Relations,  Mr  I.  McDonald,  formerly  Deputy  Chief  of 
?uWrR°  ktions!  MR  G ItaMOND,  PRO,  and  Mr  M.  Helm,  PRO,  Ministry  of 
Defence,  called  in  and  further  examined. 


Chairman 

1535.  Good  morning,  Mr  Taylor.  Could 
I start  by  asking  how  many  staff  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Public  Relations  branch  of 
the  Ministry  of  Defence? 

(Mr  Taylor ) In  headquarters  in  London 
80  of  whom  40  are  professional  informa- 
tion staff  and  about  12  are  serving  officers. 
The  rest  are  administrative  staff  of  one  sort 
or  another. 

1536.  Would  you  welcome  more  service 
officers  to  assist  in  the  task  of  public 
relations  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I do  not  think  I would  see  a 
need  for  more,  frankly,  because  there  are  so 
many  other  serving  officers  whom  we  have 
to  consult  who  are  _ outside  the  Public 
Relations  branch.  It  is  not  as  if  the  only 
service  advice  is  coming  from  the  12  serving 
members  in  the  Directorate.  So,  no,  I do 
not  think  I would  actually  see  a specific 
need  for  more.  I think  the  balance  is  about 
right,  given  the  range  of  activities,  which 
are  not  all,  obviously,  of  a civil  service 
nature. 

1537.  On  one  other  point  which  has  been 
raised  with  us  today,  subsistence  charges 
for  the  press  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  have 
you  any  idea  what  these  are  going  to  be, 
the  costs  to  the  newspapers? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Not  in  great  detail  because 
they  will  be  based  on  mess  charges  and  so 
they  would  vary  tremendously.  Where 
people  are  in  a ship  they  will  pay  a normal 
messing  charge  which  will  be  higher 
obviously  than  any  costs  incurred  when  they 
were  ashore  since  the  facilities  ashore  were 
not  so  comfortable  or  so  widespread  as  those 
in  ships.  I am  afraid  offhand  Ido  not  know 
what  the  actual  charges  would  be  but  they 
would  be  no  different  from  the  charges 
normally  levied  on  any  journalist.  We 
frequently  provide  transport  for  journalists 
and  do  not  charge  them  for  that,  although 
sometimes  we  do. 

1538.  So  they  will  be  paying  for  the 
cost  of  their  passage  down  there  as  well? 

(Mr  Taylor)  No,  they  would  just  be 
paying  the  cost  of  their  meals  and  drinks 
and  laundry  and  that  sort  of  thing  for  the 
time  they  were  in  ships  or  if  they  received, 
as  obviously  they  did,  messing  facilities  of 
some  sort,  they  would  be  charged  for  that. 


1539.  Can  I come  back  to  the  document 
of  1977  and  the  short  paper  that  we  have 
been  sent  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  There 
does  seem  to  be  a fair  amount  of  confusion 
about  this.  I think  in  reply  to  Mr  Mates  in 
paragraph  935  you  told  us  this  had  been 
discussed  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  1978  and 
you  thought  again  in  1979.  Now  it  is 
suggested  to  us  that  it  never  went  in  front 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  I am  sorry  that  I un- 
intentionally misled  the  Committee  on  that 
point.  What  has  been  discussed  by  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  really  continues  to  be  discussed 
are  any  contingency  plans  affecting  periods 
of  tension  and  war,  but  I had  misread  one  of 
the  files  and,  as  I think  I explained  when  we 
were  last  here  before  you,  we  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  discovering  both  the  origins 
and  the  eventual  result  of  this  piece  of 
paper  and  I am  afraid  I just  got  it  wrong. 
That  particular  document  had  never,  in 
fact,  gone  before  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I had 
thought  it  had. 

1540.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  the  Committee  on  a number  of 
occasions  that  if  those  guidelines  had  been 
followed  at  the  beginning  there  might  have 
been  less  chaos  in  organising  the  pressmen 
going  down  there  and  so  on.  Would  you 
agree  with  that? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Not  entirely,  no.  I think  as 
a useful  aide-memoire,  as  a sort  of  checklist, 
it  is  a pity,  I agree,  that  a piece  of  paper 
like  that  was  not  on  everybody’s  desk,  but 
I would  not,  however,  go  on  to  agree  that, 
therefore,  our  problems  would  have  been 
in  any  way,  in  my  view,  changed  or  made 
easier. 

1541.  For  any  future  occasion  do  you 
intend  to  have  a piece  of  paper  available 
and  ready  to  circulate? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes.  What  we  are  in  the 
process  of  doing  now  is  to  look  at  all 
contingency  plans  and  see  whether  there  is 
a public  relations  plan  which  is  already 
incorporated  in  the  military  plan  and,  if 
there  is  not,  to  ensure  there  is  one.  We  are 
doing  that  on  a plan-by-plan  basis  because, 
in  my  view — and  I think  it  is  shared  by  my 
military  colleagues — there  is  not  one  blue- 
print which  one  could  produce  and  assume 
that  that  will  cover  all  contingencies.  We 
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have  to  look  at  them  because  of  different 
problems. 

1542.  I am  sure  that  is  correct  and  it  will 
not  take  five  years  to  ratify  them  this 
time? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I can  assure  you  it  will  not 
take  five  years. 

Mr  Conlan 

1543.  When  we  were  discussing  that 
document  on  20  October  I think  we  all  of 
us  appeared  to  attach  great  importance  to 
it.  Are  you  now  saying  to  us  that  the  im- 
portance that  we  all  attached  to  that  docu- 
ment was  greater  than  it  really  deserved? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  I am  for,  hopefully,  the 
reasons  I have  just  given,  that  however 
useful  it  might  have  been  as  a starting- 
point — and  accepting  that  even  though  its 
existence  was  not  known  to  anybody  who 
was  involved  in  the  PR  planning  at  the 
start — even  if  it  had  been  there,  as  I say, 

I think  it  would  have  been  a useful  check- 
list from  the  start.  In  fact,  all  the  measures 
we  outlined  in  that  were  taken  but  I would 
not  agree  that  the  existence  of  any  one 
piece  of  paper  in  any  operational  circum- 
stance is  in  itself  going  to  be  the  only  blue- 
print and  guideline  which  we  have  to  look 
at  because  I think  the  circumstances  of 
where  the  operation  is,  whether  it  is  mari- 
time or  land-based,  ease  of  transport, 
difficulties  of  communication,  all  of  these 
factors,  and  not  least  the  problems  of 
censorship,  would  have  to  be  dictated 
looking  at  a particular  contingency  at  the 
time  and  then  deciding,  in  discussion  with 
the  newspaper  and  broadcasting  organisa- 
tions how  many  people,  what  sort  of 
people,  for  how  long,  etc. 

1544.  Could  you  speculate  how  we,  the 
Committee,  and  you,  the  witnesses,  attached 
so  much  importance  to  that  document? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Because  it  appears  on  the 
face  of  it,  particularly  given  the  wording  of 
the  introduction,  as  if  it  was  a piece  of 
paper  which  had  some  greater  validity  than 
it  turns  out  it  ever  had.  As  I hope  the 
Committee  will  appreciate,  I had  been 
away  from  Defence  for  some  years  and  so 
did  not  know  anything  about  this  document 
at  all  and  had  to  rely  on  a rapid  search  of 
the  files,  many  of  which  had  been  put  away 
because  they  had  covered  other  matters 
which  were  not  relevant,  and  on  the  face  of 
it  it  did  look  to  me,  as  well  as,  I am  sure, 


to  Members  of  the  Committee,  as  if  it 
really  was  a document  which  had  a great 
deal  of  credibility  and  substance.  It  turns 
out,  however,  only  ever  to  have  been  an 
Army  document.  I am  not  saying  that  in 
any  derogatory  sense  but,  as  I have  said  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  I still  do  not  think 
in  itself  it  would  have  solved  many  or  any 
of  the  problems  we  subsequently  had. 

1545.  You  were  aware  that  we  had  a 
copy  of  that  document  when  you  gave 
evidence  previously? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes. 

1546.  You  were  aware  that  we  were 
asked  to  disclose  the  source  of  the 
document  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes. 

1547.  And  you  were  aware  that  we 
declined  to  give  the  source? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes. 

1548.  Has  the  status  of  the  document 
been  reduced  since  then? 

(Mr  Taylor)  The  status  of  the  document 
has  not  in  any  way  changed.  The  status  of 
the  document  is  now  as  it  has  been  ever 
since  1977. 

1549.  But  the  subsequent  events  from 
20  October  have  not  led  to  a downgrading 
of  the  importance  of  that  document? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Neither  to  a downgrading 
nor  an  upgrading.  I think  it  is  very  useful 
that  the  document  was  produced  as  part 
of  the  rethink  that  obviously  we  started  to 
do  even  before  the  Falklands  had  finished. 
In  that  sense  it  is  very  useful  that  it  has 
emerged.  Its  existence  was  known,  of 
course,  to  members  of  the  Public  Relations 
staff  but  not  until  somewhere  around  the 
middle  of  May.  I am  afraid  I cannot 
remember  the  exact  date  but  its  existence 
was  discovered  or  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Director  of  Public  Relations  for  the 
Army  around  the  middle  of  May. 

1550.  If  this  document  was  so  innocuous 
and  inoffensive,  dealing  purely  with  PR 
guidelines,  why  was  it  necessary  to  get  this 
approved  by  all  three  services? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I think  only  because,  in  my 
experience,  if  one  is  trying  to  run  any 
public  relations  organisation,  whether  it  be 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  or  any  other 
organisation,  it  is  very  useful  indeed  to  get 
the  highest  possible  authority  for  any 
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particular  aspect  of  the  public  relations 
policy  because  in  this  case  if  the  Chiefs  ot 
Staff  agree  a particular  set  of  guidelines  or 
rules  or  principles,  whatever  it  may  be 
from  thereon  an  awful  lot  of  argument  will 
be  stopped.  I am  not  saying  this  is  uniquely 
applicable  to  defence.  In  my  experience  it 
is  the  same  in  every  department  I have  been 
in,  every  job  I have  been  in.  To  get  the 
endorsement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the  Chief  Medical 
Officer  or  whatever  it  may  be  is  the 
starting-point  for  then  getting  it  imple- 
mented. 

Chairman 

1551.  Why  did  it  then  take  five  years  to 
be  agreed  if  it  was  so  innocuous,  so  simple, 
so  straightforward  and  so  unimportant? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I do  not  know  because  it 
started  as  an  Army  document  and  it 
remained  as  an  Army  document.  It  was 
never,  as  far  as  I can  discover,  actually 
discussed  with  or,  as  far  as  I know,  even 
seen  by  the  Navy  PR  staff  until  May  of  this 
year.  I cannot  explain  that  and  I just 
record  that  as  a fact. 

1552.  But  you  told  the  Committee  on 
20  October  that  you  would  certainly 
expect  the  Secretary  of  State  to  see  this 
document  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  because  at  that  stage — 
and  this  is  why  I have  to  apologise  for 
misleading  the  Committee — I thought  it 
had  been  a document  which  had  been  before 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  if  it  had  been  before 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  I would  have  expected 
with  a document  of  this  sort,  if  it  was,  as  I 
thought  at  that  time  it  might  have  been,  a 
document  which  was  endorsed  and  to  be 
used  as  the  starting-point  for  all  con- 
tingencies in  the  way  in  which  it  described, 
to  have  at  least  told  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  agreement  had  been  reached  on  such 
a document.  As  I say,  unfortunately  I 
misled  the  Committee  in  believing  at  that 
time  that  the  document  had  been  seen  by 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  it  had  not. 

1553.  Presumably  somebody  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Defence,  when  briefing  you  before, 
had  told  you  it  had  been  in  front  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff? 

(Mr  Taylor)  No,  in  fact  they  had  not.  It 
was  my  understanding  in  reading  some 
papers  on  the  file.  There  was  no-one  else 
to  blame.  I was  not  misled  by  anybody.  I 


got  it  wrong  myself. 

Mr  Mates 

1554.  So  this  document  was  down  in  the 
archives.  Was  there  any  other  document 
which  you  had  to  work  off  when  this  thing 
broke?  Was  there  any  contingency  or 
public  relations  plan  for  an  outside  NATO 
crisis  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Not  as  far  as  I am  aware. 

1555.  There  was  no  general  plan? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

1556.  Are  there  any  particular  ones?  Is 
there  a contingency  PR  input  to  a crisis 
arising  in  Belize?  If  one  arises  tomorrow, 
have  you  a plan  for  what  you  will  do  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  though  in  detail  I could 
not  describe  it. 

1557.  There  is  a formal  PR  contingency 
plan  for  such  an  event? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I am  reasonably  certain  yes, 
there  is.  I have  not  seen  it  but  there  are  a 
whole  series  of  contingency  plans  which, 
as  I explained  just  now,  we  are  looking  at 
one  by  one  and  I would  be  very  surprised 
if  Belize  was  not  one  which  was  already 
covered,  although  I do  not  know  this  from 
personal  knowledge. 

1558.  I am  certain  there  is  a contingency 
plan,  a military  contingency  plan;  what  I 
am  asking  is  have  you  a plan  so  that 
should  this  catch  you  by  surprise  this  week 
or  next  week  you  can  actually  turn  to 
somebody  and  say,  “This  is  what  we  do; 
this  is  what  the  service  PR  people  will  do; 
this  is  what  the  civilian  people  will  do;  if 
we  have  to  send  either  Naval  or  Airforce 
personnel,  this  is  what  we  will  do  and  this 
is  what  we  will  do  with  the  press”  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I cannot  say  that  from 
personal  knowledge  because  I have  not 
looked  at  that  particular  contingency  so 
from  my  own  knowledge  I could  not  say 
“yes,  one  exists  and  it  would  do  this,  that 
and  the  other”.  However,  I would  be 
absolutely  staggered  if  one  did  not  exist; 
it  is  just  that  I have  not  myself  looked. 

1559.  Any  more  staggered  than  you  were 
that  one  did  not  exist  within  your  organi- 
sation for  something  like  the  Falklands? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  much  more  staggered 
because  the  nature  of  the  Falklands  was  an 
operation  for  which  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  have  imagined  that  there 
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would  be  an  operational  contingency  plan, 
let  alone  a PR  plan:  whereas  reinforce- 
ment to  Belize  is  very  different. 

1560.  Have  you  a specific  PR  contin- 
gency plan  for  a state  of  tension  or  crisis 
arising  in  Gibraltar  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes. 

1561.  Specifically  a PR  one? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes. 

1562.  And  therefore,  if  we  get  a crisis 
in  Gibraltar  tomorrow,  you  can  pull 
something  out  of  a file  and  say,  “This  is 
what  we  are  going  to  do”  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes. 

1563.  Are  there  other  areas  outside 
NATO  where  you  have  such  plans  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I am  sure  there  are.  Again, 

I have  not  myself  seen  these  yet.  Incident- 
ally, perhaps  I could  explain  why  it  is  that 
I have  not  personally  seen  these.  It  is 
because  I have  asked  a member  of  my  staff, 
the  director  of  public  relations  for  the  Army, 
to  look  at  all  of  these  contingency  plans, 
so  the  reason  I am  not  able  to  say  this  is 
that  I have  not  done  it  but  one  of  my  staff 
is  doing  it. 

1564.  You  have  been  described  in 
various  ways,  and  most  recently  your 
civilian  colleagues  were  described  to  us,  as  a 
screen  between  the  press  and  the  services, 
the  experts,  which,  quite  unlike  any  other 
department  in  Whitehall,  obfuscates  the 
information-passing  process.  Would  you 
accept  that  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  No,  I would  not  accept  it 
because  I think  you  could  and  the  journalist 
could  make  the  same  comment  and 
criticism  of  the  public  relations  officer  in 
any  department  as  being  a screen  or 
barrier. 

1565.  The  alleged  difference  being  that, 
for  example,  in  the  Foreign  Office  the 
information  officers  are  career  diplomats 
doing  a tour  there.  They  are  therefore 
professionally  qualified  and  knowledgeable 
about  the  mainstream  Foreign  Office 
business.  It  brings  me  back  to  the  question 
which  was  asked  earlier  about  the  actual 
service  input  into  your  PR  department. 
With  hindsight  and  with  no  disrespect  to 
any  individuals,  would  you  rather  have 


sent  servicemen  from  your  department  than 
civilians  to  the  Falklands  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  No. 

1566.  Why  not? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Because  we  had  servicemen 
already.  I think  what  was  required  was  what 
we  had  which  was  a mixture.  It  is  easy  now 
to  say  with  hindsight  that  the  makeup  of 
the  force  should  have  dictated  that  those 
who  went,  whether  they  be  civilian  or 
serving,  had  direct  and  relevant  experience, 
which  was  not  always  the  case  in  this 
instance,  but  remembering  how  quickly 
everything  was  got  together,  I do  not  find 
it  all  that  surprising  that  we  learned,  as  I 
think  the  journalists  learned,  as  we  went 
along.  I would  not  myself  argue — and  I am 
not  saying  it  because  I am  a civilian  and  not 
a serving  officer — I would  not  myself  argue 
that  all  the  public  relations  tasks  in  the 
Ministry  of  Defence,  even  in  an  operational 
situation,  are  the  sole  prerogative  of  the 
military.  I think  there  is  a different  job 
which  can  and  should  be  done  by  the 
civilian.  Both  are  necessary.  It  is  getting  the 
right  balance  and  getting  the  right  people 
but  at  the  end  of  the  day  I would  expect 
any  journalist  to  be  normally  much  more 
critical  of  the  civilian  PRO,  describing  him 
as  the  barrier  or  the  screen,  than  the 
serving  officer,  because  I think  it  is  usually 
the  case  that  in  an  operational  situation  if 
you  have  a statement  to  be  made  at  the 
sharp  end  of  an  operation,  the  civilian’s 
job  will  be  to  get  the  right  serving  officer  to 
make  that  statement,  to  be  the  helpful  chap. 
It  is  the  civilians  who  will  have  fixed  it  up, 
who  will  have  perhaps  even  argued,  and 
frequently  did,  that  such  a facility  should 
be  given,  such  a statement  should  be  made. 
The  chap  who  appears  very  helpful  at  the 
end  is  the  serving  officer;  he  is  the  spokes- 
man who  makes  the  statement  and  he  is 
very  helpful.  On  the  occasions  when  the 
journalist  wants  a helicopter  and  he  wants 
it  now,  on  the  occasions  whenthejournalists 
want  an  extensive  interview  with  the 
admiral  or  the  general  and  even  after 
argument  the  general  or  the  admiral  says, 
“I  am  sorry,  I am  too  busy”,  it  is  the  poor 
civilian  who  has  to  go  to  the  journalist  and 
say,  “I  am  terribly  sorry;  you  cannot  have 
it”.  In  a simplistic  way,  that  determines  for 
me  some  of  the  attitude  of  the  journalists 
between  the  serving  officer  and  the  civilian. 
They  were  seen  by  the  journalist,  one  to  be 
very  helpful  and  the  other  to  be  very 
negative.  There  are  two  different  jobs. 
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1567.  With  no  disrespect  to  any 
individuals  concerned,  and  the  function 
performed  by  the  civilian  minders  in  the 
Falkland  Islands,  this  could  not  have 
better  been  done  by  properly  trained  PR 
orientated  servicemen  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  No,  because  the  proper 
training  of  the  civilian  includes  the  dimen- 
sion of  looking  back  over  the  shoulder  to 
what  is  happening  in  London  which  brings 
into  it  a political  dimension  which,  by  and 
large,  the  soldier,  sailor  or  airman  does  not 
have.  The  viewpoint  of  the  serviceman  is, 
quite  rightly,  a very  narrow  one.  He  is  con- 
cerned with  a particular  piece  of  an  opera- 
tion; he  is  not  probably  in  a position  and  is 
certainly  not  trained  in  the  way  that  the 
civilian  is  to  have  regard  to  what  is  being 
said,  how  it  is  being  said,  how  it  is  being 
interpreted  in  a diplomatic  and  political 
sense,  which  is  why  I say  there  are  two 
different  jobs.  The  job  of  the  military  is  to 
explain  what  the  military  are  doing  in 
military  terms.  It  is  the  job  of  the  trained 
Government  information  serviceman  to 
be  putting  the  extra  glosses  on  that  and  in 
many  cases  actually  controlling  it,  because 
in  my  experience — and  it  is  not  confined 
just  to  the  military  but  to  specialists  of  all 
sorts — it  will  sometimes  be  that  they  are 
too  helpful  in  terms  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  sees  as  the  Government 
policy  on  information.  In  that  sense,  it  is 
our  proper  job,  and  we  are  trained  to  serve 
Ministers  and  to  serve  departments,  some- 
times acting  as  a filter.  That  is  part  of  our 
job. 

Chairman 

1568.  May  I turn  briefly  now  to  your 
role  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  Mr  Taylor, 
during  the  Falklands  crisis?  First  of  all, 
could  you  tell  me  please  what  were  the 
vital  tasks  which  prevented  you  from  taking 
up  the  appointment  of  chief  of  public 
relations  at  the  Ministry  of  Defence  before 
April  1982? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I was  then  working  at  the 
Department  of  Health  and  I was  engaged 
in  quite  a number  of  tasks  none  of  which, 
I may  say  now,  seemed  as  important  as  the 
Falklands  did  when  I arrived  on  13  April, 
but  the  major  reason  why  I was  unable  to 
join  MoD  before  13  April  was  that  my  then 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr  Fowler,  did  not  wish 
and  would  not  agree  to  release  me.  In  the 
Government  information  service,  when  a 
member  of  it  is  approached,  selected  and 


agrees  to  go  to  another  job,  it  is  always  the 
case  that  it  is  the  subject  of  negotiation 
which  frequently  goes  on  for  months  be- 
tween one  Secretary  of  State  and  another. 
Indeed,  I would  be  very  disappointed  if  it 
were  not  so  because  if  one  Secretary  of 
State  said,  “Yes,  you  can  go  to  do  another 
job”,  one  would  have  to  be  a little  dis- 
appointed that  one  was  so  easily  got  rid  of. 
It  was  no  more  than  the  fact  that  although 
I had  been  selected  for  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  job  some  months  before,  there  was 
quite  a wrangle  which  went  on  between 
the  two  departments  as  to  when  I should 
join.  I was  due  to  join  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  in  June.  That  was  agreed  as  the 
date.  The  Falklands  came  along  and  I was 
moved  rather  faster. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1569.  Mr  Taylor,  you  became  fully 
responsible  for  your  department  on  1 8 May. 
Is  that  right? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes. 

1570.  How  was  it  communicated  to  you 
that  you  were  going  to  be  fully  responsible? 

(Mr  Taylor)  In  a note  to  me  from  Sir 
Frank  Cooper. 

1571.  What  changes  have  you  instituted 
in  your  department  since  you  have  been 
there? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Major  changes  I have  not 
yet  instituted  but  there  are  a number  of 
steps  along  what  I think  is  going  to  be  a 
rather  long  road  to  a number  of  changes. 
The  first  thing  I did,  as  soon  as  the  Falk- 
lands were  over,  was  to  institute  a com- 
plete review  of  the  whole  headquarters 
DPRS  organisation  and  that  is  very  nearly 
complete  but  not  yet. 

1572.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  of 
what  is  in  train? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Basically,  the  defence  public 
relations  staff  has  perhaps  traditionally 
tended  to  become  a very  responsive  and 
not  terribly  aggressive  PR  machine.  It  tends 
in  a sense,  perhaps  to  wait  for  the  ’phone 
to  ring  rather  than  actually  thinking  ahead 
and  planning  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
how  to  do  it  and  so  on,  a week,  a month 
or  two  months  ahead.  The  major  change 
I would  expect  to  come  out — the  review  is 
not  yet  complete  and  therefore  it  is  not  yet 
endorsed — but  I would  hope  that  the 
major  change  is  one  of  flexibility  so  that 
given  another  crisis,  whatever  that  may  be 
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and  whichever  service  it  may  affect,  we  shall 
have  a more  flexible  pool  of  staff  properly 
trained  that  can  move  into  whatever  that 
area  happens  to  be  rather  more  speedily 
than  the  present  organisation  allows  it  to 
do. 

1573.  It  is  a fairly  widely  held  view  to 
which  you  may  or  may  not  subscribe,  that 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  is  the  leakiest 
department  in  Whitehall.  What  would  you 
care  to  say  about  that  ? 

(Mr  Taylor ) Every  department  I have 
served  in  is  thought,  at  the  time,  to  be  the 
leakiest. 

1574.  The  Ministry  of  Defence  was  very 
leaky  before  you  got  there. 

(Mr  Taylor ) I have  found  in  every  de- 
partment that  I have  served  the  feeling  in 
that  department,  before  or  after  I arrived 
there,  that  that  department  is  thought  by 
its  Ministers  to  be  the  leakiest  department 
in  Whitehall.  I am  not  wishing  to  be  faceti- 
ous but  I am  saying  that  quite  seriously, 
because  whenever  the  spotlight  turns  on 
anybody  there  is  always  the  feeling,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Ministers  in  that  depart- 
ment, that  it  is  the  leakiest  of  all.  In  the 
Ministry  of  Defence,  there  is  a different 
dimension.  There  is  an  extent  to  which  the 
policy  of  the  department  is  debated  by 
sectional  interests  in  a way  which,  in  many 
other  departments,  it  is  not,  so  that  you  get 
in  many  cases  a lot  of  much  freer  debate 
between  the  Navy,  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  and  so  on  then  you  would  get  be- 
tween different  factors  in  some  other  de- 
partments. Nevertheless,  I do  not  actually 
subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  is  the  leakiest  department  in 
Whitehall. 

1575.  You  have  got  another  candidate? 

(Mr  Taylor ) I have  several  but  I would 

prefer  not  to  name  them. 

1576.  All  I can  say  is,  as  one  who  has 
had  the  benefit  of  more  than  one  depart- 
ment, like  yourself,  I would  think  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  is  pretty  near  the 
finishing  line. 

(Mr  Taylor ) I did  not  think  that  when 
I was  in  the  Department  of  the  Environ- 
ment or  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Department  of  Health.  I say  that  with  all 
seriousness.  It  has  become  now  a fact  of 
life  in  Government  generally  that  it  is  very 


rare  that  future  policy  being  considered  by 
Ministers  or  officials  remains  confidential 
within  that  department  for  very  long.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  changes  which  has 
taken  place  in  my  working  lifetime,  work- 
ing in  Government,  that  it  becomes  now 
the  general  pattern  that  policy  being 
thought  about  will  get  to  be  known  about 
one  way  and  another  sooner  than  you 
would  like  if  you  were  a Minister. 

1577.  While  obviously  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  final  authority  for  such  decisions 
as  you  may  take,  are  you  working  directly 
to  him  on  a day-to-day  basis  or  has  one  of 
the  other  Ministers  go  tresponsibility  for 
chivvying  you  along? 

(Mr  Taylor)  No,  I work  direct  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  appropriate 
Minister  on  whatever  subject  it  is.  I would 
not,  if  I had  been  able  to  make  a judgement, 
have  accepted  the  appointment  if  it  had 
required  working  through  any  chain  of 
command.  I think  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  head  of  information  of  any  organ- 
isation has  to  have  direct  access  to  the  top 
man,  whoever  he  may  be,  but  this  does  not 
mean  to  the  exclusion  of  working  on 
occasions  to  other  Ministers  because  they 
are  looking  after  a particular  subject. 

1578.  I was  not  challenging  the  pro- 
position that  you  should  have  direct  access 
to  the  Secretary  of  State;  that  is  perfectly 
understood.  I was  wondering  whether  or 
not  one  of  the  other  Ministers  had  been 
deputed  to  work  with  you  in  terms  of,  for 
example,  processing  new  guidelines  before 
they  are  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
You  do  not  run  along  to  him  every  time 
you  have  a problem,  obviously. 

(Mr  Taylor)  No.  One  of  the  other 
Ministers,  Mr  Blaker,  Minister  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  for  some  time  before  my 
arrival  has  had  a responsibility  for  keeping 
a general,  watchful  eye  on  an  organisa- 
tional problem  in  DPRS  but  I am  not 
doing  the  review  for  Mr  Blaker,  although 
it  is  again  quite  common  practice  in  my 
own  department  for  one  of  the  other 
Ministers,  other  than  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  have  some  responsibility  for  reviewing 
overall  public  relations  for  that  depart- 
ment, chairing  meetings  of  the  other 
Ministers,  which  Mr  Blaker  does.  In  that 
sense,  I work  to  him  on  those  occasions 
when  he  is  wearing  that  particular  hat  but 
I am  always  directly  answerable  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Mr  Marshall 

1579.  Following  on  that  last  point,  it  is 
the  case  you  have  set  in  train  a whole 
review  as  an  internal  exercise  under  your 
authority,  and  I am  sure  the  Committee  is 
grateful  to  you  for  giving  us  the  benefit  of 
some  of  your  thinking  on  it,  recognising 
you  have  still  to  reach,  no  doubt,  final 
conclusions  and  so  on,  but  on  the  matter  of 
numbers  on  board  ship,  for  example,  have 
you  reached  a view  about  it?  You  are 
aware  of  the  criticisms  that  have  come 
from  the  service  witnesses  on  that  matter. 
Do  you  have  a view  about  reasonable 
numbers  and  how  you  would  approach 
that  problem  in  future? 

(Mr  Taylor ) Yes,  although  my  review  is 
a review  of  organisation  of  the  staff  and  the 
resources  we  have  to  respond  to  all  sorts  of 
demands,  not  in  the  sort  of  detail  you  are 
asking.  The  only  view  I have — and  I obvi- 
ously have  thought  a great  deal  about  this 
—is  that  if  we  did  have  a Belize  tomorrow 
or  we  had  whatever  emergency  popped  out 
of  the  woodwork  tomorrow,  assuming  for 
the  moment  that  there  might  not  be  a com- 
plete piece  of  guidance  (the  PR  plan  has  not 
been  thought  right  through),  particularly 
against  the  lessons,  how  many  would  we 
have?  What  would  be  the  right  number? 
The  only  conclusion  I have  reached  is  that 
there  is  no  right  number,  no  magic  number, 
whereby  one  can  say  in  those  circumstances 
that  that  rota  of  x number  will  work.  I 
think  it  will  depend  so  much  on  all  sorts  of 
external  influences.  What  is  the  world 
interest  in  it?  Where  is  it?  To  what  extent 
are  we  just  moving  into  a state  of  prepared- 
ness, or  to  what  extent  has  the  balloon 
already  gone  up? 

Mr  Marshall 

1580.  I appreciate  you  want  to  keep 
open  those  options,  but  does  not  what  you 
say  lead  back  to  the  need  for  some  mechan- 
ism and  the  fact  that  the  Newspaper 
Proprietors  Association’s  mechanism  may 
not  be  the  best  form? 

(Mr  Taylor ) Yes.  We  have  to  deal  with 
every  contingency  which  we  are  looking  at 
or  we  envisage.  We  have  to  have  some  sort 
of  machinery  to  avoid  a repetition  of  what 
happened  on  Days  1,  2,  3 or  4 of  the  Falk- 
lands  where  the  magic  number,  as  it  were, 
of  six  became  29.  Even  against  the  back- 
ground of  having  agreed  guidelines  and 
machinery,  I still  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
magic  number  which  says  12  is  right  in  all 
circumstances,  or  22  or  35  may  be  right. 


1581.  Would  you  say  that  foreign  press 
representation  would  be  something  you 
would  want  to  consider  again? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes.  As  I said  to  you  a fort- 
night ago,  with  hindsight  I think  the  make- 
up of  the  29  would  be  something  we  would 
want  to  do  something  about,  particularly 
with  the  foreign  press.  Reuters  were  there 
as  an  agency  and  were  able  to  service  the 
foreign  press  and  I would  hope  that  on 
future  occasions  it  would  be  part  of  the 
mechanism  to  include  foreign  correspon- 
dents. 

1582.  Could  I pick  up  two  things  you 
have  said  this  morning.  First,  on  the 
question  of  the  more  aggressive  rather  than 
reactive  approach,  would  you  include  in 
that  the  thought  that  you  might  wish  to 
have  people  who  are  trained  in  terms  of 
television  performing  as  opposed  to — and 
I do  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  Mr  Mc- 
Donald— the  business  of  people  becoming 
instant  television  stars  over  night? 

(Mr  Taylor)  No,  I would  not  because  one 
of  our  jobs  is  to  ensure  we  put  the  expert, 
whether  he  be  political,  military  or  civil,  in 
touch  with  the  media  who  want  to  have  a 
contribution  to  a programme.  I do  not  see 
that  in  normal  circumstances  it  is  the  job  of 
the  Government  Information  Officer,  or 
any  member  of  the  PR  staff,  to  be  trained 
in  television.  I think  the  circumstances  of 
the  Falklands  were  very  special  and  differ- 
ent, but  I would  not  expect  my  staff  to 
include  people  who  themselves  had  training 
in  appearing  on  television : to  know  about 
the  mechanics,  yes,  and' to  be  able  to  advise 
others,  yes,  but  not  themselves  to  be 
trained  as  spokesmen,  if  that  is  the  point  of 
your  question. 

1583.  Finally,  I want  to  ask  about  docu- 
ments and  the  fact  they  have  become  more 
generally  available  in  a “leak”  sense.  In  all 
seriousness,  do  you  feel  there  is  a procedure 
you  could  operate  by  which  you  could 
either  stamp  documents  with  the  words 
“This  document  may  subsequently  be  pub- 
lished”, to  remind  people  of  the  security 
aspect  as  they  deal  with  it,  or  tackle  the 
problem  with  the  use  of  modern  technology 
through  visual  display  units,  by  which  the 
flow  of  information  and  debate  might 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  something  you 
could  handle  internally  before  deciding 
what  to  say  externally  ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  The  hope  always  is  that  as 
policy  is  being  formulated  by  Ministers 
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with  the  advice  of  officials  it  will  be  handled 
internally.  It  has,  I think,  become  an 
additional  factor  that  once  you  begin  to 
enlarge  the  circle  of  people  in  consultation 
over  the  formulation  of  policy  it  will 
emerge  in  public  debate  at  an  earlier  stage. 
Frankly,  I do  not  see  the  use  of  visual 
display  units  as  being  helpful  in  controlling 
that. 

1584.  You  cannot  photostat  it,  can  you? 

(Mr  Taylor ) True,  but  I think  it  is  also 

rather  difficult  for  committees,  whether 
they  be  ministerial  or  official,  to  sit  around 
a table  in  the  Cabinet  Office  looking  at 
VDUs;  that  takes  us  into  a new  ball  game. 

Chairman 

1585.  We  are  in  a bit  of  a difficulty  time- 
wise.  I believe  one  of  you  had  to  cancel  a 
trip  to  America  to  be  here  this  morning, 
and  I am  worried  about  trying  to  cover 
this  point  in  the  morning.  Do  you  think  it 
is  better  if  we  skip  Mr  McDonald  for  the 
time  being  and  come  back  to  those  ques- 
tions again?  I do  not  see  how  we  are  going 
to  cover  all  of  the  points  we  would  like  to 
raise  in  half  an  hour.  Is  that  agreeable  to 
you? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I am  in  your  hands 
completely. 

1586.  I think  that  would  be  better  from 
your  point  of  view,  Mr  Taylor,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  your  other  staff  rather 
than  recall  the  witnesses  later  on,  or  are 
they  both  based  in  London  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  I am  not. 

1587.  If  that  is  agreeable  to  the  Com- 
mittee, let  us  turn  to  those  of  you  who 
were  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Let  me  ask 
you  first  of  all  whether  there  were  enough 
information  officers  to  deal  with  the  29 
press  and  broadcasting  representatives  in 
the  Task  Force  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  Yes,  there  were,  bearing  in 
mind  that  once  the  landings  had  taken 
place  each  unit,  commando  or  battalion, 
had  its  own  press  officer  who  essentially 
looked  after  the  three  or  four  journalists 
attached  to  his  own  particular  unit.  Those 
press  officers  were  responsible  for  making 
sure  they  survived  and  knew  how  to  look 
after  themselves,  and  they  fed  and  supplied 
them  with  all  the  information  they  needed 
to  do  their  jobs. 


1 588.  Had  you  been  in  a similar  situation 
to  this?  Can  you  tell  us  a bit  about  your 
experience  before  you  found  yourself  in  a 
position  acting  as  a minder  in  the  Falk- 
lands  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  No,  nothing  remotely  com- 
parable. Of  course,  I had  been  involved  in 
military  exercises  in  the  past.  The  only 
operation  I had  been  involved  in  was  when 
we  sent  spearhead  troops  out  to  Bermuda 
about  four  years  ago  when  there  was  rioting 
in  the  islands  following  the  execution  of 
two  men. 

1589.  What  about  those  with  you?  Did 
some  of  them  have  experience? 

(Mr  Helm ) Yes,  they  did.  At  least  two  had 
been  in  Rhodesia  at  the  time  we  had  the 
monitoring  force  out  there  and  a number 
had  served  in  Northern  Ireland. 

1590.  After  the  landing  at  San  Carlos 
where  were  you  based  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  For  most  of  the  time  I was 
on  ‘Fearless’,  the  headquarters  ship. 

1591.  Did  you  get  ashore  much? 

(Mr  Helm)  Not  a great  deal,  not  touring 
round  the  different  units  as  much  as  one 
would  have  liked,  because  I felt  that  we 
needed  several  people  on  board  ‘Fearless’ 
looking  after  the  press  copy  and  making 
sure  we  got  back  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
because  we  had  a problem  in  getting  copy 
back  home  in  that  the  original  intention  had 
been  to  use  ‘Canberra’.  The  press  were  to  be 
accommodated  on  ‘Canberra’  in  San  Carlos 
Bay  with  the  copy  being  transmitted  from 
there,  but  after  the  Argentinian  air  attacks 
‘Canberra’  was  moved  out  and  the  only 
ships  which  could  offer  us  communication 
facilities  were  kept  in  San  Carlos  Bay  for  as 
short  a time  as  possible,  so  we  had  to  divert 
the  copy  to  the  one  ship  which  we  knew 
would  be  in  San  Carlos  Bay,  ‘Fearless’,  but 
on  a daily  basis  we  had  to  move  to  different 
ships  to  transmit  and  it  proved  to  be  quite 
a delaying  factor. 

1592.  What  was  the  state  of  relations 
between  you  and  the  uniformed  members 
of  the  Task  Force  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  I think  it  was  very  good. 

1593.  No  problems? 

(Mr  Helm)  Obviously,  there  were  occas- 
ional problems,  as  in  any  walk  of  life,  but 
overall  it  was  very  good. 
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Chairman]  , 

1594.  You  will  have  seen  the  evidence 
we  took  on  the  photographs  being  taken  at 
Port  Stanley  and  the  General  saying  that  no 
message  ever  got  to  him.  Would  you  care  to 
comment  on  that? 

(Mr  Helm)  The  only  comment  I can  make 
is  to  confirm  that  indeed  I did  ask  for  a 
message  to  be  passed  to  him.  I cannot  con- 
firm whether  or  not  he  received  it. 

1595.  Of  what  rank  was  the  person  who 
passed  that  message  through? 

(Mr  Helm)  A captain. 


1603.  Were  those  guidelines  wholly  on 
operational  matters  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  No,  they  were  not;  they  were 
on  all  matters  that  affected  the  operation, 
not  purely  operational  matters. 

1604.  Would  it  be  legitimate  to  push 
forward  good  news  and  hold  back  bad 
news  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  No  news  was  held  back  in  any 
way  because  of  its  tone.  The  only  thing  we 
prevented  going  back  in  any  way  was  infor- 
mation which  could  have  prejudiced  the 
operation  and  predjudiced  the  lives  of  the 
servicemen  down  there. 


Mr  Mates 

1596.  Navy  or  Army? 

(Mr  Helm)  Marines. 

Chairman 

1597.  There  were  only  four  officers  in  the 
room  at  the  time? 

(Mr  Helm)  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
yes. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1598.  Was  it  an  oral  or  written  message? 

(Mr  Helm)  An  oral  message. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

1599.  Mr  Helm,  correspondents  would 
come  up  to  you  and  say,  “I  want  to  send 
this  copy”.  On  what  information  did  you 
base  your  decision  whether  to  let  that  copy 
through  or  not? 

(Mr  Helm)  It  would  vary  depending  on 
the  circumstances,  but  certainly  after  the 
landings  the  intention  was  that  stories 
should  be  cleared  by  military  censors  at  the 
front  line  so  to  speak  and  then  they  would 
come  back  with  signatures  on  them  and 
marked  “Cleared”. 

1 600.  You  would  then  let  them  through  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  Yes,  obviously. 

1601.  Automatically,  or  would  you  look 
through  it  again  and  censor  it  again  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  Yes,  indeed.  Everything 
which  came  to  me  was  double-checked  by 
me  or  whoever  was  doing  it. 

1602.  On  what  information  did  you  base 
your  judgement?  Did  you  have  special 
access  to  a senior  officer,  or  did  you  base 
your  judgement  on  whether  to  apply 
further  censorship  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  There  were  basic  guidelines 
given  to  us  on  what  should  be  sent  back  and 
what  should  not. 


1605.  You  are  aware  you  were  heavily 
criticised  by  most  of  the  press.  Would  you 
like  to  reply  to  some  of  that  criticism  and 
give  your  point  of  view  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  What  I would  like  to  say  is 
that  it  was  a very  difficult  role  for  them, 
and  I think  it  was  a very  unusual  role.  I do 
not  think  they  have  ever  reported  a war  in 
this  way  before,  and  most  of  them  had  not 
reported  a war  at  all  or  been  defence  corres- 
pondents. In  a wartime  role  they  would, 
one  assumes,  normally  be  living  in  hotels 
and  they  would  have  their  own  communica- 
tions and  transport;  they  would  have  total 
freedom  of  movement  and  access  to 
material  with  no  censorship  at  all.  In  this 
particular  case,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
operation  and  the  fact  they  were  living  hand 
in  glove  with  Services  involved  in  the 
operation,  they  had  access  constantly  to 
information  which,  if  it  reached  London, 
would  have  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
operation,  and  therefore  we  had  to  restrict 
material  which  went  back  on  security 
grounds.  Another  point  which  influenced 
our  relations  with  the  press  was  that 
certainly  the  journalists  with  whom  I sailed 
on  ‘Canberra’  had  a very  frustrating  first 
six  weeks.  They  were  literally  locked  up  on 
the  ship  for  six  weeks  and  had  no  access  to 
land  at  all;  they  did  not  set  foot  on  land  for 
six  weeks.  Certainly  as  the  situation  pro- 
gressed and  we  got  to  Ascension  Island  we 
were  steaming  round  Ascension  Island 
almost  every  day  and  unable  to  land.  They 
were  seeing  our  own  men  go  ashore  to 
train.  There  would  be  aircraft  in  the  air  and 
weapons  being  fired  and  they  were  unable 
to  watch  it;  we  were  not  allowed  to  land 
them.  It  was  very  difficult  to  transport  them 
to  other  ships,  for  example,  so  they  could 
get  further  information  because  they  were 
not  allowed,  for  security  reasons,  to  say 
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what  ships  they  were  in  company  with  at 
any  one  time.  That  sort  of  thing  inevitably 
leads  to  frustration.  Later  on  as  we  left 
Ascension  Island  and  sailed  south  they 
could  hear  BBC  World  Service  reports  of 
action  down  off  the  Falkland  Islands  them- 
selves but  they  were  still  some  2,000  miles 
from  where  it  was  going  on.  As  far  as  their 
offices  were  concerned  they  were  part  of  the 
Task  Force  and  their  offices  were  pressing 
for  copy  on  what  was  going  on  2,000  miles 
away. 

1606.  Mr  Hammond,  have  you  anything 
to  add  to  what  Mr  Helm  has  said? 

(Mr  Hammond)  Could  I put  forward  my 
own  credentials.  I was  a journalist  for  15 
years  before  coming  into  the  Defence 
Information  Service.  Since  then  I have 
worked  with  the  Navy  on  several  occasions 
and  I am  currently  working  with  the  RAF. 

I was  sent  to  join  Admiral  Woodward’s 
staff  and  was  told  to  stay  on  ‘Hermes’,  so 
my  job  was  very  different  from  Mr  Helm’s. 
The  Task  Force  PR  effort  was  divided  into 
two : the  amphibious  force,  looked  after  by 
Mr  Helm  and  the  rest  of  the  information 
team,  and  the  battle  group,  the  Navy  fight- 
ing group,  which  I was  looking  after.  1 saw 
my  role  as  very  much  that  of  a specialist 
member  of  the  Admiral’s  staff,  in  the  same 
way  that  he  had  a specialist  warfare  officer 
and  a specialist  submarine  officer.  Part  of 
my  task  was  to  impress  on  the  staff  the 
requirements  of  the  press.  Unfortunately, 
when  military  requirements  were  weighted 
against  the  journalists  their  requirements 
came  second  and  I am  afraid  they  reacted 
against  it. 

1 607.  You  are  satisfied  you  had  sufficient 
information  to  deal  with  the  journalists? 

(Mr  Hammond ) Absolutely.  My  relation- 
ship with  the  staff  was  excellent.  Many  of 
them  were  old  friends  and  I was  accepted 
throughout  as  an  equal  member  of  the 
staff  and  the  co-operation  I had  on  board 
was  unequalled. 

Chairman 

1608.  On  that  point,  Mr  Hammond,  it 
was  alleged  by  Mr  Nicholson  of  ITN  that 
you  said,  “You  must  have  been  told  you 
could  not  report  bad  news  before  you  left 
and  you  knew  when  you  came  that  you 
were  expected  to  do  a 1940  propaganda 
job.”  Was  that  so  ? 

(Mr  Hammond)  No;  that  is  Michael 


Nicholson’s  adaptation  of  a general  dis- 
cussion a group  of  us  had  off  duty.  I never 
ever  saw  the  role  of  the  journalists  as  being 
purely  that  of  propagandists. 

Mr  Mates 

1609.  What  was  the  gist  of  that  off  duty 
discussion? 

(Mr  Hammond ) We  were  discussing  the 
way  in  which  press  reporting  had  changed 
since  World  War  II  and  how  the  press  had 
become  much  more  aggressive  in  its  report- 
ing and  in  its  dealing  with  the  military  and 
politicians,  and  I remember  drawing  a 
distinction  between  the  way  in  which 
World  War  II  war  correspondents  handled 
their  role  and  the  way  in  which  the  Task 
Force  correspondents  saw  their  role.  Mr 
Nicholson  in  fact  changed  what  I said 
around  and  often  quoted  it  back  at  me  as  an 
illustration  of  the  way  he  felt. 

Mr  Patten 

1610.  Could  I follow  this  point  up  with 
you,  because  we  have  heard — as  Sir  Patrick 
said  earlier— a good  deal  from  the  press 
side  which  was  not  wholly  commendatory 
about  the  “minders”,  and  I would  like  to 
hear  a bit  more  from  you  about  how  you 
think  the  press  behaved.  Do  you  think, 
Mr  Hammond,  that  they  complained 
unreasonably  about  the  conditions  in  which 
they  were  having  to  work? 

(Mr  Hammond)  I think  that  their  job  was 
to  press.  If  they  had  not  complained,  pressed 
and  cajoled  us,  then  they  would  have  been 
failing  in  their  duty.  Equally,  we  would 
have  been  failing  in  our  duty  if  we  granted 
every  request  or  if  we  failed  to  give  them 
every  assistance.  I must  confess  that  I have 
been  rather  surprised  and  not  a little 
disappointed  at  hearing  some  of  the 
criticisms  that  our  press  colleagues  have 
voiced  against  us,  in  the  light  of  some  of  the 
rather  complimentary  things  which  they 
had  to  say  at  the  time. 

1611.  Presumably  one  of  the  things  that 
you  discussed  with  them — even  agreed  with 
them  sometimes— was  the  information  that 
they  could  use  about  the  Task  Force  and 
its  operations.  Did  they  ever,  to  your 
knowledge,  break  agreements  about  the 
information  which  you  thought  was  reason- 
able for  them  to  use? 

(Mr  Hammond)  The  situation  that  we 
instituted  was  that  I arranged  for  a series 
of  briefings,  apart  from  the  information 
they  were  able  to  glean.  They  had  free 
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access  to  all  parts  of  the  ship,  so  they  were 
able  to  glean  their  own  information.  We 
also  arranged  a series  of  briefings  with 
senior  officers  from  the  staff.  They  were 
then  able  to  witness  events  and  write  their 
copy.  Their  copy  was  submitted  to  me,  as  a 
clearing  house.  I then  submitted  it  to  the 
Admiral’s  logistics  officer  (who  was  also  his 
secretary),  and  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
he  did  all  the  military  vetting.  He  made  all 
the  decisions  on  vetting.  On  the  occasions 
when  he  was  not  available,  another  senior 
member  of  the  military  staff  did  the  vetting. 


1612.  Sorry,  my  point  was  this:  were 
there  occasions  when  the  press  actually 
broke  agreements  that  they  had  made  with 
you  about  the  information  they  could  use 
or  could  not  use? 

(Mr  Hammond ) Yes. 


something  was  reported  which  jeopardised 
operations.  That  was  just  from  one  or  two 
of  the  journalists  who  were  with  you,  was 
it,  or  do  you  think  that  the  majority  should 
be  in  the  “sin  bin”,  as  it  were? 

(Mr  Hammond ) X would  not  like  you  to 
get  this  out  of  perspective. 

1621.  Iam  trying  to  be  fair  to  you. 

(Mr  Hammond)  The  journalists  did  have 

a very  difficult  job  to  do. 

1622.  Yes,  we  all  know  that.  You  had  a 
difficult  job  to  do.  We  all  had  difficult  jobs 
to  do. 

(Mr  Hammond)  But  in  the  main  they 
were  very  responsible  in  the  way  in  which 
they  treated  the  stories,  and  when  their 
misdemeanours  were  pointed  out  to  them 
they  were  suitably  contrite  and  resolved  not 
to  let  the  situation  occur  again. 


1613.  Many? 

(Mr  Hammond)  One  or  two. 

1614.  Were  there  occasions  where  the 
press  reported  things  which  you  believed 
at  the  time,  and  believe  now,  to  be  lies? 

(Mr  Hammond)  No,  I do  not  think  so. 
Perhaps  they  saw  them  in  a different  way. 

1615.  I see.  They  sometimes  reported 
gossip  that  they  picked  up  on  ship  or  on 
shore? 

(Mr  Hammond)  Yes. 

1616.  As  though  it  was  established  fact? 

(Mr  Hammond)  Yes. 

1617.  Often? 

(Mr  Hammond)  I have  seen  several 
examples,  yes. 

1618.  Were  there  things,  do  you  believe, 
written  by  the  journalists  who  accompanied 
the  Task  Force,  which  at  any  time  might 
have  jeopardised  operations  or  cost  lives  ? 

(Mr  Hammond)  On  one  occasion, 
possibly. 

1619.  What  was  that? 

(Mr  Hammond)  That  was  the  naming  of 
the  submarine  involved  in  the  “Belgrano” 
incident. 

1620.  So  there  were  one  or  two  things 
occasionally  written  which  were  untrue — 
no,  that  record  gossip  rather  than  estab- 
lished fact.  There  was  one  occasion  when 


1623.  So  it  was  really  just  the  normal 
healthy  interplay  which  you  would  expect 
between  the  press  and  somebody  like 
yourself? 

(Mr  Hammond)  Yes.  Certainly  with  the 
people  who  were  with  me  I enjoyed  a very 
good  relationship.  They  certainly  told  me 
that  they  were  appreciative  of  the  way  in 
which  I fought  for  their  interests. 

1624.  I remember  one  of  the  captains 
reading  us  letters  which  he  had  received 
from  the  press.  However,  I have  one  final 
point,  following  that  up.  If,  heaven  forbid, 
the  same  thing  were  to  happen  in  Belize, 
you  would  be  happy  to  travel  with  the  same 
team  of  journalists  again,  would  you  ? 

(Mr  Hammond)  Yes,  I would. 

1625.  All  of  them? 

(Mr  Hammond)  All  of  them,  without 
exception. 

Mr  Mates 

1626.  Despite  the  ones  who  breached 
security,  who  reported  gossip  and  who 
reported  less  than  the  truth?  You  consider 
that  forgiveable,  do  you  ? 

(Mr  Hammond)  Indeed,  yes.  A lot  of  the 
journalists  have  told  me  that  they  apprecia- 
ted the  need  for  censorship,  and  that  they 
saw  the  military  need  for  censorship.  I do 
not  think  that  that  is  entirely  true,  because 
only  a military  man  can  really  make  an 
assessment  of  what  is  a military  secret,  1 
would  submit.  I think  that  a lot  of — can  we 
call  them — indiscretions  (for  want  of  a 
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better  word)  were  perpetrated  in  ignorance 
more  than  in  malice.  When  the  error  of  their 
ways  was  pointed  out,  they  accepted  it. 

Chairman 

1627.  Are  you  including  the  television 
reporters  with  the  journalists  you  have  been 
so  polite  about  ? 

( Mr  Hammond)  Oh  yes. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1628.  I wonder  if  I can  go  over  the 
Ascension  Island  incident  for  a moment  or 
two.  Did  the  journalists  get  down  there 
before  or  after  the  visit  of  Admiral  Field- 
house? 

(Mr  Hammond)  I joined  “Hermes”  after 
she  left  Ascension.  Originally  I was  on 
Ascension  Island  looking  after  the  interests 
of  HM  British  Forces  (Ascension  Island). 
As  I remember,  the  Task  Force  with  the 
embarked  journalists  arrived.  I think  they 
were  probably  in  the  bay  at  the  same  time 
that  Admiral  Fieldhouse  visited  the  “Her- 
mes”, but  I could  be  mistaken.  I am  not 
sure  of  that. 

1629.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could 
have  that  piece  of  information.  How  long 
were  you  steaming  round  and  round  off 
Ascension  Island,  with  the  troops  going 
ashore  but  the  journalists  confined  on 
board  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  At  least  two  weeks. 

1630.  Could  I ask  you  again— I realise 
you  have  had  no  notice  of  this  question  if 
you  could  search  your  memory  as  to 
whether  or  not  Admiral  Fieldhouse  was  there 
before  or  during  or  after  those  two  weeks  ? 
At  what  stage  was  he  there,  can  you  re- 
member ? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Obviously  we  must  be  look- 
ing at  each  other  for  confirmation,  but  our 
joint  recollection  is  that  Admiral  Field- 
house  was  there  at  about  the  same  time  as 
the  arrival  of  the  major  part. 

1631.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  of 
two  weeks,  roughly? 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes. 

1632.  We  have  had  evidence  from  senior 
naval  officers  that  the  reason  the  journalists 
were  not  allowed  ashore  was  because  they 
could  have  used  the  telephone.  W e have  also 
been  told  that  it  took  them  twenty-four  hours 
to  cut  the  telephone,  or  at  least  to  be  able  to 


control  the  telephone.  On  the  basis  of  that 
evidence,  once  the  telephone  had  been 
suitably  suppressed  (if  that  is  the  right 
word),  was  there  any  reason  then  why  the 
journalists  could  not  have  gone  ashore, 
that  you  know  of? 

(Mr  Helm)  I was  not  told  the  reason  why 
they  could  not  go  ashore.  I was  told  it  was 
for  security  reasons.  I did  not  know  what 
those  reasons  were. 

(Mr  McDonald)  It  may  help  the  Com- 
mittee iflcould  say  that  at  that  time  I raised 
in  a Chiefs  of  Staff  meeting  the  natural 
frustration  of  the  journalists  in  that  situa- 
tion, and  was  told  very  clearly  that  there 
were  valid  security  reasons  which  meant  that 
the  journalists  could  not  go  ashore.  That 
having  been  told  to  me  by  the  collective 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee,  I arranged  for  a 
signal  to  go  back  to  Ascension,  saying  that 
this  had  been  put  to  the  highest  authority, 
but  that  unfortunately  the  journalists  could 
not  be  allowed  ashore. 

(Mr  Hammond)  In  conjunction  with  the 
civilian  administrator  on  Ascension  Island, 
we  had  worked  out  a visit  programme  for 
the  journalists. 

1633.  I understand.  We  were  given  clear 
evidence  as  to  why  there  was  a security  risk, 
but  my  understanding  at  any  rate  was  that 
that  risk  persisted  only  so  long  as  there  was 
an  open  telephone  line,  and  that  problem 
was  dealt  with  twenty-four  hours  after 
Admiral  Fieldhouse  arrived.  However,  I do 
not  wish  to  carry  on  with  that.  Is  it 
your  evidence,  Mr  Hammond  and  Mr 
Helm,  that  the  impression  that  some  of  us 
have  got  that  the  media  representatives  on 
the  ships  in  theFalklands  spent  a good  deal 
of  their  time  in  a state  of  seething  discon- 
tent is  actually  a totally  false  represen- 
tation of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  and 
that  everything  was  actually  sunshine  and 
light  and  they  have  only  decided  to  give 
this  sort  of  evidence  on  their  return  ? Is  that 
your  evidence? 

(Mr  Hammcmd)  No,  sir. 

(Mr  Helm)  Can  we  clarify  one  point  and 
that  is  that  Mr  Hammond  was  talking  of 
basically  the  five  journalists  on  HMS  “Her- 
mes”. I was  with  a rather  larger  group  on 
“Canberra”  and  then  actually  in  the  Falk- 
lands.  I think  from  my  own  point  of  view  it 
was  not  all  sweetness  and  light  all  the  time, 
no.  There  were  long  arguments  and  heated 
discussions  but  certainly  in  general  on  the 
waydownldonot  think  the  situation  was  as 
bad  as  perhaps  you  have  been  led  to  believe. 
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We  had  a very  good  working  relationship 
and  there  was  no  long-term  animosity  be- 
tween the  two  sides. 

1634.  I am  not  suggesting  there  was  any 
long-term  animosity.  I am  concerned  about 
what  was  actually  going  on  down  there  at 
the  time.  I am  not  concerned  at  all  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  sense  of  grievance  was 
justified.  I am  interested  merely  in  whether 
or  not  you  were  aware  of  a fairly  high  degree 
of  irritation  and  sense  of  grievance  on  the 
part  of  the  journalists  you  were  with  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  Yes. 

(Mr  Hammond)Yes. 

1635.  I am  obliged  for  that.  What  con- 
cerns me  then  is  the  fact  that  senior  officers 
who  were  down  there  gave  us  clear,  unam- 
biguous evidence  that  none  of  them  was  in 
the  least  aware  of  this  state  of  affairs.  Did 
you  attempt  to  convey  to  them  that  this 
state  of  affairs  existed  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  Yes,  indeed.  We  were  having 
heated  discussions.  It  was  not  a perpetual 
state  of  war  between  the  correspondents 
and  ourselves  in  any  way  at  all  and  it  was 
over  individual  issues,  nothing  else.  Cert- 
ainly senior  officers  were  aware  that  the 
press  did  not  like  particular  decisions  which 
had  been  taken  which  restricted  their  re- 
porting of  certain  actions  and  so  on. 

1636.  To  be  precise,  were  Admiral 
Woodward  and  General  Moore  aware  of 
this  discontent  from  time  to  time?  Did  you 
bring  it  to  their  attention  ? 

(Mr  Hammond)  Yes,  sir.  It  was  not  part 
of  my  function  to  go  running  to  the  Admiral 
every  time  any  journalist  complained  that 
he  had  missed  a story  like  the  crash  of  the 
Sea  Harrier,  and  most  of  the  discussions 
and  the  arguments  were  at  that  sort  of  level. 
If  I could  try  and  put  this  in  context,  the 
journalists  who  were  embarked  with  the 
battle  group  were  very  often  frustrated 
because  on  occasions  they  would  witness 
an  event — and  we  will  take  the  strike  of  the 
"Sheffield”  as  an  example — and  they  were 
told  from  the  Task  Force  that  for  sound 
military  reasons  they  could  not  file  their 
story  on  the  attack  on  the  “Sheffield”  only 
to  hear  that  story  released  on  the  World 
Service  a matter  of  hours  later  while  still 
subject  to  the  embargo.  They  represented 
that  frustration  to  us  very  forcibly  and,  in 
fact,  we  took  action  on  their  behalf.  There 
was  considerable  sympathy  for  their  view- 


point within  the  Task  Force  because  I re- 
member Captain  Middleton  saying,  “These 
chaps  are  risking  their  lives.  They  deserve 
the  opportunity  to  file  first”.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  other  considerations  which  they 
were  not  aware  of  and  which  I was  not 
fully  appreciative  of  at  the  time  which  meant 
that  they  were  not  able  to  file  first. 

Mr  Mates 

1637.  If  they  were  not  aware  and  you 
were  not  sufficiently  in  the  picture  how 
could  you  take  the  decision  to  embargo 
copy? 

(Mr  Hammond)  I did  not  embargo  copy  at 
all.  The  copy  was  embargoed  by  the  military 
officer  on  the  Admiral’s  staff  who  embar- 
goed copy  for  military  reasons. 

1638.  With  or  without  your  advice? 

(Mr  Hammond)  With  my  advice. 

1639.  But  your  advice  was  overruled  ? 

(Mr  Hammond)  I certainly  am  not  in  a 

position  to  give  judgements  on  the  military 
necessity  to  cut  items  out  of  copy.  I would 
ask  for  an  explanation.  In  fact,  we  took 
action  on  this  and  we  signalled  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  asking  for  some  system  to  be 
worked  out  whereby  the  journalists  could 
at  least  be  given  the  opportunity  to  file  their 
reports  contemporaneously  with  their  col- 
leagues in  London. 

1640.  Is  there  not  an  argument  for  saying 
that,  in  fact,  you  would  all  be  better  served 
if  there  were  no  restriction  on  the  filing  of 
copy  from  ships  in  the  Falklands  for  what 
you  might  call  security  reasons,  and  that 
those  decisions  were  taken  in  London,  if 
necessary,  with  advice  coming  from  the 
Task  Force?  Is  that  not  the  way  you  would 
like  to  see  it  happen  in  the  future? 

(Mr  Hammond ) If  you  could  guarantee 
that  copy  could  be  filed  in  a secure  way, 
yes,  I would  agree. 

1641.  On  this  occasion  it  was  all  filed  in 
a secure  way. 

(Mr  Hammond ) No,  it  was  not. 

(Mr  Taylor)  No,  I think  that  was  part  of 
the  problem  and,  indeed,  why  in  a way  we 
got  inevitably  and  irrevocably  dragged  into 
the  censorship  business,  whether  or  not  we 
had  wanted  to  start  out  that  way.  It  was  a 
fact  that  the  communications  being  used 
were  not  secure.  They  were  transmitting 
copy  mostly,  and  before  the  landings 
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totally,  over  the  MARISAT,  the  maritime 
satellite. 

1642.  From  home? 

(Mr  Hammond)  From  a ship  nearby. 

1643.  Can  we  hear  from  Mr  Hammond 
on  this?  In  Mr  Hammond’s  specific 
account,  he  said  (a)  he  was  not  appreciative 
of  all  the  factors,  (b)  he  did  not  have  any  say 
about  censorship,  which  was  done  at  home 
rather  than  at  the  other  end.  Surely  any 
information  that  went  from  “Hermes” 
went  by  secure  means? 

(Mr  Hammond)  No.  The  television 
correspondents  and  newspaper  corres- 
pondents asked  for  facilities  to  talk  to  their 
offices  direct  over  the  MARISAT  link. 

1644.  So  they  went  to  another  ship? 

(Mr  Hammond)  They  went  to  another 

ship  to  file. 

1645.  But  the  actual  written  copy  went 
from  “Hermes”.  Why  did  that  have  to  be 
censored  at  your  end  ? 

(Mr  Hammond)  The  only  written  copy 
which  went  was  from  the  Press  Association 
man  and  he  was  asking  in  the  main  for 
similar  facilities  to  those  accorded  to  the 
television  people,  that  is,  to  dictate  his  copy 
over  the  telephone,  and  only  on  a very  few 
occasions  did  he  file  by  ship’s  signal. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

1646.  You  said  on  occasions  you  had 
arguments  with  the  press  and  that  you  had 
on  some  occasions  to  refer  to  London  to 
get  clearance,  to  get  an  answer.  You  sent  a 
signal  to  the  MoD  to  see  if  this  could—— 

(Mr  Hammond)  We  were  told  initially 
that  security  was  vested  in  the  Task  Force 
Commander  and  the  Task  Force  Com- 
mander interpreted  that  as  meaning  that 
he  controlled  the  information  which  left 
the  Task  Force.  For  other  reasons  informa- 
tion was  released  in  London  sometimes 
ahead  of  the  embargo  being  lifted  from  the 
Task  Force. 

1647.  One  of  the  major  criticisms  by  the 
press  “minders”  was  that  they  did  not  have 
enough  authority  ? 

(Mr  Hammond)  The  press? 

1648.  No,  that  you  did  not  have  enough 
authority  in  dealing  with  the  press  to  say 
yes  or  no;  you  always  had  to  refer  it  to 


somebody  else  and  that  delayed  everything. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  that  ? 

(Mr  Hammond)  No. 

1649.  You  reckon  you  did  have  authority 
to  exercise  what  censorship  was  necessary  ? 

(Mr  Hammond)  I did  not  censor : another 
member  of  the  Admiral’s  staff  did  and  I 
always  had  access  to  members  of  the 
Admiral’s  staff. 

1650.  But  once  ashore? 

(Mr  Hammond)  I did  not  go  ashore. 

1651.  No,  I know,  but  once  ashore,  Mr 
Helm? 

(Mr  Helm)  Once  ashore  I used  to  do  a 
lot  of  the  censorship  myself  for  the  sake  of 
speed  and  I was  there  specifically  on  public 
relations  and  I would  immediately  see  the 
copy  and  immediately  see  that  it  was  on  its 
way  after  it  had  been  double-checked  with 
a military  officer. 

1652.  And  that  was  enough  authority 
for  you,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned?  That 
was  perfectly  satisfactory  ? You  did  not  have 
to  refer  it  back  to  London  all  the  time? 

(Mr  Helm)  No,  after  the  landing,  the 
copy  automatically  was  transmitted  to 
London. 

Mr  Mates 

1653.  Did  you  decide  when? 

(Mr  Helm)  I decided  once  the  copy 
reached  me.  On  “Fearless”  I was  the  first 
person  to  see  it  and  to  vet  it,  though  the 
majority  of  it  had  been  scrutinised  by  a 
military  officer  at  source,  on  most  occasions, 
at  one  of  the  brigade  headquarters. 

1654.  And  censored  there  before  it 
reached  you? 

(Mr  Helm)  Yes.  This  was  the  intention. 
This  worked  a large  percentage  of  the  time. 
Inevitably,  there  was  some  copy  which  did 
not  go  through  the  brigade  and  came  to 
me  obviously  previously  unread. 

1655.  And  therefore  with  what  authori- 
tativeness and  from  what  guidelines  did  you 
apply  this  censorship?  Your  colleague  has 
said  he  was  not  always  able  to  do  this 
because  of  his  professional  knowledge. 
What  professional  knowledge  did  you  have 
of  the  actual  service  content  of  these 
messages  to  be  able  to  apply  censorship? 

(Mr  Helm)  It  was  the  guidelines  that  we 
had  been  given  by  signal  from  London,  by 
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Mr  Mates] 

updating  myself  with  the  operations  room 
on  “Fearless”  and  by  double  checking  with 
the  staff  afterwards  that  the  decisions  I had 
taken  were  indeed  correct. 

Dr  Gilbert:  Could  you  let  us  have 
three  dates:  when  the  journalists  arrived  on 
Ascension  Island,  when  Admiral  Fieldhouse 
arrived  on  Ascension  Island  and  when 
control  was  established  over  the  telephone 
facilities  between  Ascension  Island  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Chairman:  Possibly  you  could  let  us  have 
those  in  writing. 

Mr  Mates 

1656.  I am  coming  back  to  this  not  in 
any  way  to  attack  you  but  you  were  saying 
that  you  were  there  on  ‘Fearless’  and  you 
were  the  censor  of  material  as  it  came  to 
you  from  the  press. 

(Mr  Helm)  I was  not  the  final  censor;  I 
was  the  first  person  to  see  the  copy. 

1657.  Orthesecond? 

(Mr  Helm)  Yes,  but  I was  the  first  person 
on  ‘Fearless’  to  see  it  and  all  copy  was 
double  checked  with  military  sources  on 
‘Fearless’. 

1658.  If  it  is  being  checked  by  the  unit 
that  the  journalist  is  with,  if  it  is  then 
checked  at  brigade  headquarters,  if  it  is 
then  checked  by  you  on  ‘Fearless’  and  if  it 
is  then  checked  by  the  Admiral  staff  on 
‘Hermes’,  all  before  it  even  gets  to  be 
checked  in  England,  perhaps  the  journalists 
are  justified  in  saying  that  there  were  too 
many  delays  ? 

(Mr  Helm ) We  can  forget  the  Admiral 
staff  on  ‘Hermes’  because  there  were  no 
journalists  around  at  that  stage.  The  thing 
is  that  having  checked  in  the  field,  we 
found  that  inevitably  there  were  things  in- 
cluded in  copy  at  that  stage  which  the  HQ 
staff  found  would  have  been  damaging  if 
they  had  got  back.  That  was  why  there  was 
another  look  on  ‘Fearless’. 


(Mr  Taylor)  That  sort  of  detail  was  of  the 
nature  of  specific  locations,  names  of  units 
and  occasionally  even  forward  plans.  Again, 
that  is  why  I think  inevitably  we  got  dragged 
into  the  business  of  having  to  have  several 
tiers  because  one  unit  in  one  location,  even 
where  they  did  apply  censorship,  did  not 
necessarily  have  the  overall  picture. 

1659.  For  the  future,  if  you  were  doing 
it  again,  would  you  want  to  see  as  many 
tiers  at  the  sharp  end  or  would  you  want  to 
see  yourself  somewhere  else  ? 

(Mr  Helm)  I would  not  want  to  see  so 
many  tiers.  Ideally  I would  like  to  see  a 
military  officer  and  a civilian  working  along- 
side each  other  to  censor  in  the  same  sort  of 
operation  on  board  ‘Fearless’. 

1660.  Would  you  have  liked  to  have  had 
a military  officer  with  the  same  status  as 
yourself  so  that  you  could  have  worked  as  a 
team? 

(Mr  Helm)  So  far  as  censorship  is  con- 
cerned, yes. 

1661.  Did  you  ever  ask  for  that  at  the 
time? 

(Mr  Helm)  Yes,  indeed,  at  times  there 
were  officers  designated  to  do  just  that. 

1662.  Were  they  PR  trained? 

(Mr  Helm)  No. 

Chairman 

1663.  Mr  Taylor,  Mr  Helm,  Mr  Ham- 
mond, thank  you  very  much  and,  Mr 
McDonald,  apologies.  We  were  saving  you 
for  the  last  slice  of  the  cake,  as  far  as  I can 
see;  I am  sorry  about  this.  We  will  have  to 
make  some  arrangements  with  you.  We 
have  the  Secretary  of  State  coming  next 
week,  so  we  had  better  try  to  see  you  before 
then.  It  looks  as  though  we  will  be  giving 
you  the  last  word;  you  had  the  first  word 
all  the  way  through  the  Falklands  opera- 
tion. 

(Mr  McDonald)  I am  completely  at  your 
disposal. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much. 
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[AFTERNOON  SITTING] 
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Mr  Michael  Marshall  Sir  Patrick  Wall 


MEMORANDUM  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  CHIEF  PRESS  SECRETARY, 

No.  10  DOWNING  STREET  [DF  49, 1981-82] 

The  Government’s  objective  during  the  crisis  can  be  simply  stated:  to  recover  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  the  Dependencies  by  negotiation,  if  possible,  but  if  necessary  by 
force  of  arms,  making  every  effort  to  minimise  the  loss  of  life. 

This  overall  objective,  and  the  recognition  from  the  outset  that  the  use  of  force  might 
become  necessary,  set  the  broad  policy  framework  within  which  information  staff  con- 
ducted their  operations  on  behalf  of  Ministers. 


Information  officers,  as  servants  of  policy,  sought  to  help  secure  the  Government  s 
objectives  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  their  integrity  and  longer-term  effectiveness. 

The  task  of  informing  the  media  and,  through  them  the  public,  of  developments  in 
Dolicv  measures  and  operations  rests  primarily  with  the  responsible  Department.  Only 
that  Department  is  equipped  by  background,  expertise,  flow  of  information  and  resources 
properly  and  fully  to  inform  the  media  and  public,  taking  account  of  all  the  circumstances. 

The  responsibility  cannot  be  delegated  to  or  assumed  by  another  Department  or  by 
the  Prime  Minister’s  Press  Office.  But  No.  10  Press  Office  can  and  does  assist  individual 
Departments  to  get  over  their  message.  It  did  so  during  the  Falklands  crisis  on  the  basis 
of  information  supplied  by  the  lead  Department  which  also  provided  guidance  on  its 
presentation.  In  this  case  the  two  main  sources  of  information  and  guidance  were  the 
FCO  and  MoD. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  Chief  Press  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister  is  to  co-ordinate 
at  official  level  the  presentation  of  Government  policy  and  measures.  In  doing  so  he 
seeks  to  ensure  that  Departments  are  aware  of  wider  considerations  and  events  m making 
announcements  or  conducting  information  exercises. 

During  the  Falklands  crisis  the  main  instrument  of  co-ordination  was  a d^y  meeting 
lasting  some  30  minutes  generally  attended  by  representatives  of  the  FCO,  MoD,  COI, 
Cabinet  Office  and  the  office  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  L“c^ter 
General  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Chief  Press  Secretary  or  his  deputy  The  purpose 
of  the  meetings  was  to  take  stock  of  developments  and  their  implications  for  the  public, 
to  bnn“DeJartments  and  Offices  up-to-date  with  events;  to  anticipate,  m so  far  as 
this  was  possible,  events  over  the  next  24  hours ; and  to  agree  on  or  make  recommendations 
about  the  action  required. 

In  addition,  No.  10  Press  Office  maintained  hour  by  hour  contact  with  ‘hose  °f 
Departments  to  keep  abreast  of  events  and  developments  and  to  secure  guidance  on  the 
ffiform“to  be  disclosed  and  its  presentation.  Where  possible,  a No.  10  Press  Office 
representative  attended  Departmental  press  conferences  or  briefings. 

The  Chief  Press  Secretary  and  his  staff  brief  a large  number  of  journalists,  both  British 
andfore.gS,  in  thl  coSfeof the  normal  day,  both  individually  and  m groups.  The  demand 
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for  group  briefings  greatly  increased— and  was  met— during  the  crisis.  The  prime  sources 
of  information  presented  in  such  briefings  were  the  policy  Departments— predominantly 
FCO  and  MoD.  No.  10  Press  Office  did  not  take  the  lead  m making  announcements 
about  the  progress  of  hostilities  or  losses  and  casualties. 

After  the  decision  to  dispatch  the  Task  Force  the  Chief  Press  Secretary  came  under 
heavy  direct  pressure  from  editors  (who  believed  they  would  not  be  represented  on  board) 
to  make  more  media  places  available.  He  urged  MoD  Public  Relations  staff  to: 

— increase  the  small  number  of  media  places  initially  set  aside,  and 

—accredit  to  the  Task  Force  a media  team  representative  of  press,  radio  and  television. 

The  MoD  responded  by  increasing  the  number  of  places  on  offer.  But  it  remained 
clear  that  because  of  the  constraints  on  the  number  of  media  berths  available,  the  heavy 
demand  for  places  and  the  marked  reluctance  of  individual  newspaper  groups  (as  distinct 
from  BBC/ITN)  to  contemplate  pooling  even  within  their  group,  MoD  was  never  going 
to  be  able  to  satisfy  everyone. 

September  1982 
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Examination  of  Witness 

Mr  Bernard  Ingham,  ChiefPress  Secretary,  No.  10DowningStreet,calledinandexamined. 


Chairman 

1664.  Good  afternoon,  Mr  Ingham. 
Thank  you  for  coming  this  afternoon  and 
thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  the  written 
evidence  you  have  sent  us.  Can  I start  off 
by  putting  to  you  that  you  have  probably 
seen  in  some  of  the  evidence  we  have  taken 
that  the  Press  Association  have  told  the 
Committee  the  Ministry  of  Defence  now 
lacks  credibility  and  there  is  a complete 
lack  of  trust  between  the  Press  and  military. 
Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I do  not  think  I am 
necessarily  in  a good  position  to  comment 
on  whether  the  MoD  has  any  credibility 
with  the  media.  I would  have  thought  that, 
given  time,  they  will  get  it  under  Neville 
Taylor,  provided  he  has  the  opportunity  to 
operate  and  do  his  job.  I am  bound  to  say, 
having  read  the  evidence  which  has  been 
put  before  the  Committee,  I wonder 
whether  indeed  it  is  possible  to  satisfy 
some  of  the  clientele  they  have.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  MoD  has  a considerable 
difficulty  because  it  is  organising  as  it  were 
three  Services  and  my  understanding  of  their 
position  is  that  the  Services  are  in  competi- 
tion with  each  other,  the  poor  chap  sitting 
on  top  having  to  bring  it  all  together.  1 
would  have  thought  that  perhaps  it  might 
help — and  this  is  advice  without  any 
experience  of  the  MoD — if  the  co- 
ordinating function  and  the  presentation 
of  overall  policy  were  strengthened. 

1665.  Could  you  tell  us  something  about 
the  liaison  between  No.  10  and  the  MoD 
during  the  Falklands  crisis  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I can  tell  you  not  merely 
about  liaison  as  between  No.  10  and  the 
MoD  but  as  between  No.  10,  FCO  and  other 
people.  The  position  is  that  day  in  and  day 
out  No.  10  tries  to  co-ordinate  as  between 
departments  to  find  out  the  line  each 
department  is  taking  and  to  inform 
ourselves  of  that  line.  During  the  campaign 
I held  meetings  53  times,  in  the  morning, 
between  8 April  and  25  June  and  those 
meetings  were  attended  by  the  MoD,  the 
FCO  and  others,  as  set  out  in  my  written 
evidence.  At  each  of  those  meetings  each 
of  the  participants  made  their  contribu- 
tion, and,  may  I say,  fairly  quickly  because 
we  met  for  only  30-35  minutes.  They 
made  their  contributions  and  we  looked  at 
the  events  of  the  past  24  hours  and  the 


events  coming  up  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  anticipate  them,  and  towards  the  end  it 
was  not  possible  to  anticipate  a great  deal. 
Where  we  were  concerned  about  the 
presentation,  where  we  thought  something 
ought  to  be  done,  the  MoD  played  a full 
part  in  the  meetings,  just  as  the  Foreign 
Office  did;  they  were  the  two  lead  depart- 
ments in  this  because  they  were  responsible 
for  the  two  major  elements  of  policy. 

Mr  Patten 

1666.  If  I might  follow  up  this  point 
with  you,  when  the  MoD  said  in  their 
written  evidence  to  us  (a  point  from  which 
they  may  or  may  not  have  resiled)  that  you 
played  a co-ordinating  role  in  the  handling 
of  information,  they  were  doing  no  more 
than  describing  your  customary  role  in  the 
Government’s  Information  Service? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Yes.  One  of  the  jobs  of  the 
Chief  Press  Secretary,  as  my  written 
evidence  points  out,  is  to  try  to  co-ordinate 
the  presentation  of  government  policy  at 
official  level,  and  that  goes  on  week  in  and 
week  out  in  the  normal  course  of  events. 
This  was  a wholly  abnormal  course  of 
events  and  therefore  we  met  daily. 

1667.  Was  there  any  exceptional  minis- 
terial responsibility  for  what  people  have 
called  “the  propaganda  war”  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  If  the  term  you  are  using  is 
what  I think  you  are  intending  to  mean, 
that  propaganda  war  was  with  the  MoD. 
As  far  as  I was  concerned,  I was  involved 
with  an  information  war,  if  you  like,  al- 
though I would  not  describe  it  as  such.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  exercise  clearly  the 
Prime  Minister,  operating  through  the  small 
so-called  War  Cabinet,  led  with  myself 
operating  on  her  behalf.  Subsequently, 
round  about  the  middle  of  May,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  began  to  take  over 
as  we  neared  the  military  phase. 

1668.  He  took  over? 

(Mr  Ingham)  The  ministerial  co- 
ordination, yes. 

1669.  That  was  the  job  which  used  to  be 
done  by  Sir  Angus  Maude? 

(Mr  Ingham)  The  formal  responsibility 
in  government  now  rests  with  the  Lord 
President,  but  the  Lord  President  was  not 
attending  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  so- 
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called  War  Cabinet  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  then  took  over  that  responsi- 
bility. John  Biffen  is  now  responsible  for 
the  job  Sir  Angus  Maude  did. 

1670.  When  did  you  say  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  became  responsible? 

(Mr  Ingham)  About  the  middle  of  May; 

I think  I am  right  in  saying  it  was  12  May, 
and  the  first  meeting  was  somewhere  round 
about  19  May. 

1671.  Can  I pick  up  one  point  you  made. 
You  talked  about  the  difficulties  which  the 
minders  in  the  MoD  had  in  dealing  with 
some  of  their  clientele.  Could  you  say  more 
about  how  you  think  the  press  behaved 
during  the  Falklands  campaign  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I was  not  there. 

1672.  In  London? 

(Mr  Ingham ) If  you  read  the  evidence  in 
the  way  1 have  read  it — and  I admit  it 
might  be  a peculiar  way  of  reading  it — you 
will  find  some  support,  I suppose,  and 
satisfaction  expressed  with  the  way  things 
went  on.  The  Observer  thought  the  media 
were  adequately  represented;  The  Times 
said  that  the  public  received  a fair  and 
undistorted  coverage  of  the  war  on  the 
whole,  which  seems  to  reflect  some  credit 
on  those  people  trying  to  inform  the 
public.  The  Telegraph  said  it  was  more  or 
less  what  was  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
unique  and  difficult  nature  of  the  operation. 
I think  the  Defence  Correspondent  of  The 
Times  said  that  similar  complaints  had 
been  levelled  by  the  press  during  every  war 
he  had  ever  covered,  and  I seem  to  remem- 
ber that  at  least  two  people  talked  of  the 
eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  follies,  one  in  the 
context  of  the  MoD  and  the  other  in  the 
context  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  things  have  changed  much. 
I think  the  problem  with  the  chaps  down  in 
theSouthAtlanticwasthatperhaps  they  were 
of  too  low  a level,  and  I have  great  sympathy 
for  them  for  the  way  they  have  been 
criticised  and,  frankly,  I feel  that  some  of 
the  written  criticism  of  them  is  pretty 
disgraceful. 

1673.  You  are  referring  to  the  minders? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I was  rather  upset  about  it 

because  I do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  blame 
people  that  far  down,  and  I think  they 
were  at  too  low  a level  and  deserve  some 
sympathy.  My  feeling  is  also  that  they  had 
terrible  problems  in  the  sense  that  the  press 
and  media  were  spread  out  over  a very 


wide  area,  which  inevitably  makes  for 
difficulty.  I also  want  to  bring  out  the 
point  that  civilian  civil  service  press  officers 
do  have,  if  I may  say  so,  a slightly  different 
role  from  Service  press  officers.  I think  a 
Service  press  officer  has  a responsibility  to 
his  particular  service  and  to  that  extent  the 
problem  is  eased.  But  a civil  service  press 
officer  has  to  think  in  terms  of  a much 
wider  role  and  responsibility  and  has  to  be 
very  much  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
political  dimension. 

Mr  Marshall 

1674.  You  will  have  seen  we  have  asked 
a number  of  witnesses  how  they  saw  the 
relationship  they  had  with  the  press — these 
are  people  working  in  government  depart- 
ments— both  before  and  after  the  Falklands 
campaign.  How  would  you  characterise  the 
relationship  with  the  No.  10  Press  Office 
before  and  after  these  recent  events  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  And  during? 

1675.  Yes. 

(Mr  Ingham)  I do  not  want  to  sound 
immodest,  but  I do  think  that  before  we 
had  a pretty  good  relationship  with  our 
regular  clientele,  and  I think  it  is  inevitable 
that  that  relationship  would  vary  according 
to  the  recipients  of  our  service.  People 
whom  we  do  not  know  probably  think  less 
well  of  us  than  those  who  do  because  we 
are  only  human.  I would  have  thought  our 
relationship  was  reasonably  good,  but  if 
you  really  want  an  authoritative  view  you 
should  ask  theLobby.During  the  campaign 
I think  the  job  I attempted  to  do  was 
probably  the  most  difficult  I have  ever 
attempted  in  my  life,  and  I would  have 
thought — but  you  never  know — it  would 
take  something  to  beat  it,  both  in  terms  of 
co-ordinating  something  happening  8,000 
miles  away  and  in  terms  of  co-ordinating 
a number  of  departments  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  secrecy  involved,  for  very,  very 
good  reasons  because  lives  were  at  stake. 
Coming  back  to  Mr  Patten’s  point,  I cannot 
bring  myself  to  criticise  the  so-called 
minders  down  in  the  South  Atlantic  for 
being  careful  with  people’s  lives.  During  the 
campaign  I think  we  had  to  tread  extremely 
carefully,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  difficul- 
ties of  getting  the  show  on  the  road  that 
first  weekend  and  the  pressures  I came  under 
I hope  that  in  the  end  we  came  out  with 
some  credibility.  I think  we  have  probably 
succeeded. 

1676.  Relating  this  point  again  to  Mr 
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Patten’s  question,  I take  it  that  in  your 
evidence  just  now  you  were  reflecting  an 
evolving  situation  and  mechanisms  which 
really  had  to  be  put  together  to  deal  with 
this  virtually  one-off  situation.  Is  that  a fair 
summary  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  What  I was  concerned  with 
was  finding  out  what  was  going  on  and  the 
people  who  could  tell  me  that  most  quickly, 
usually,  were  the  MoD  and  the  Foreign 
Office;  they  were  the  key  elements  in  this, 
and  what  I wanted  the  Foreign  Office  to  be 
aware  of  was  the  defence  dimension  as  well 
as  the  political  dimension,  not  party 
political  dimension,  and  similarly  the  MoD. 
We  also  had  the  COI  who  had  a major  role 
to  undertake  in  disseminating  the  Govern- 
ment’s policy  and  message  across  the  world. 
We  also  had  the  Cabinet  Office  who  had  a 
co-ordinating  role  in  government  in  any 
case,  but  at  an  administrative  level.  I wanted 
to  be  sure  we  all  knew  what  each  other  was 
doing  or  was  supposed  to  be  doing,  and 
professionally  we  were  feeding  in  our 
points  of  view  to  Ministers,  military  and 
administrators,  so  they  could  take  into  con- 
sideration our  public  relations  and  inform- 
ation dimension  when  they  took  their 
decisions. 

1677.  But  are  you  relating  what  actually 
happened  to  any  kind  of  existing  pro- 
cedures, or  are  you  saying  that  whatever 
procedures  you  had  in  the  normal  way  of 
conducting  affairs  did  not  apply  in  this 
situation  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  No,  they  did  apply  but  they 
applied  selectively.  If  there  is  a problem 
causing  difficulty  clearly  you  get  together 
those  departments  which  are  identifiably 
concerned  with  it  and  work  at  that  problem. 
That  was  exactly  what  happened  in  this 
case.  The  difference  in  this  case  was  one  of 
dimension  and  one  of  degree  of  sensitivity 
and  danger  for  people’s  lives,  but  the 
machinery  is  there  and  capable  of  operating 
at  the  drop  of  a hat. 

1678.  To  whom  do  you  see  yourself 
reporting?  Who  issues  instructions  for  the 
operation  of  the  Press  Office  other  than 
yourself  in  normal  operations? 

(Mr  Ingham)  The  Prime  Minister. 

1679.  Do  you  see  any  need  for  standard 
procedure  or  any  other  lessons  to  be 
learned  with  regard  to  the  activities  of 
your  own  office  as  a result  of  those  recent 
experiences  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I cannot  honestly  say  I was 


satisfied.  I never  am  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  we  conduct  our  operation. 

1680.  Will  there  be  any  standard  pro- 
cedures for  the  future? 

(Mr  Ingham)  No,  I do  not  think  so 
because  circumstances  change  with  every 
eventuality  and  this  was  a particularly 
difficult  one.  There  are  times  when  I say 
to  myself  I am  surprised  frankly  how  well  it 
came  out  in  the  end,  given  the  sheer  prob- 
lems involved. 

Chairman 

1681.  Mr  Ingham,  you  tell  us  in  your 
memorandum  that  when  it  was  decided  to 
send  the  press  with  the  Task  Force  you 
were  put  under  considerable  pressure  to 
increase  the  numbers.  Originally  it  was 
decided,  I believe,  to  send  six  and  then  we 
finished  up  with  29.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  us  that  29  was  really  too  many  in  the 
circumstances.  Could  you  comment  on 
that? 

(Mr  Ingham)  There  were  27,000  service- 
men down  there.  One  press  man  per  1,000 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  excessive. 
Basically  we  did  not  satisfy  the  media 
with  29.  Mind  you,  we  would  never 
have  satisfied  the  media  even  if  we  had 
sent  the  lot;  somebody  else  would  have 
wanted  to  go.  But  I personally  cannot 
accept  that  29  was  an  excessive  number 
to  go.  I think  the  problem  was  coping 
with  29  spread  out  over  a number  of  ships 
and,  of  course,  over  a number  of  different 
points  on  land  eventually. 

1682.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to  us 
that  there  were  times  when  information  was 
withheld  because  Ministers  wished  to  make 
certain  announcements  themselves.  Is  that 
a fair  comment  or  not? 

(Mr  Ingham ) Not  that  I know  of. 
Undoubtedly  quite  a lot  of  news  was  held 
up  for  very  good  reasons,  such  as  next-of- 
kin,  such  as  the  safety  of  the  Task  Force  in 
a particular  area,  such  as,  on  occasion,  not 
to  give  the  Argentines  information  which 
it  was  felt  they  would  benefit  from.  It  may 
well  be  in  the  course  of  the  entire  exercise 
and  campaign,  the  diplomatic  exercise  and 
the  campaign,  that  news  was  held  up  for  a 
few  hours  in  order  that  Ministers  might 
report  to  Parliament  first,  but  I am  sure  as 
Parliamentarians  you  would  not  wish 
to  criticise  that.  Indeed,  I think  one  of  the 
objectives  of  all  information  officers  is  to 
try  to  report  through  Parliament.  I have 
obviously  anticipated  this  question  and  we 
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have  been  into  it  and  I cannot  substantiate 
the  claim  that  we  held  up  information 
simply  so  that  Ministers  could  make 
announcements. 

1683.  That  comment  which  has  been 
made  to  us  is  not  really  fair  or  justified? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I do  not  think  so . 

Mr  Mates 

1684.  There  have  been  other  allegations 
that  in  your  management  of  the  news  your 
department  was  at  odds  with  other 
departments  because  the  political  con- 
siderations which  you  were  pursuing  were 
different  from,  say,  the  military  consider- 
ations in  the  MoD.  Would  you  care  to 
comment  on  that  in  general  terms? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Yes.  In  general  I do  not 
accept  it  but  what  I understand  and  what 
I have  to  put  up  with  every  day  in  my  job 
are  the  “Kremlinologists”  who  want  to  get 
something  between  me  and  the  department. 
That  is  conflict,  that  is  a story,  that  is  their 
pre-occupation.  There  is  a difference  fre- 
quently between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  for  example.  The  media 
play  the  game  all  the  time.  I think  the 
written  evidence  is  distinguished  by  allega- 
tions or  suggestions  but  they  are  singularly 
short  on  evidence. 

1685.  What  about  the  particular 
allegation  in  the  “Panorama”  programme 
when  it  was  alleged  that  you  briefed 
political  correspondents  off  the  record  on 
24  May.  The  result  was  that  the  following 
morning  both  The  Times  and  the  Telegraph, 
amongst  others,  carried  exactly  the  same 
story  to  the  effect  that,  “War  Cabinet  tells 
Assault  Force  to  move  as  fast  as  possible,” 
with  substantially  the  same  words  in  the 
small  print  of  the  report.  John  Nott 
then  said  to  the  House  that  afternoon, 
“There  can  be  no  question  of  pressing  the 
Force  Commander  to  move  forward  pre- 
maturely”. The  inference  is  that  your 
office  wanted  the  news  spread  that  the 
attack  was  imminent,  whereas  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  wanted  to  give  the  impression 
that  there  was  a difficult  build-up  to  be 
achieved  before  that  advance  could  go 
forward  and  that  you  wereat  odds  over  that  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  We  were  not  at  odds  and  it 
might  be  useful  if  I set  out  the  background 
for  you,  especially  since  we  are  accused  of 
sheer  stupidity,  I think  by  The  Guardian,  in 
this  matter  and  all  sorts  of  news  manage- 
ment elsewhere.  The  facts  are  as  follows; 


I think  I am  right  in  saying  (if  I can  just 
refer  to  some  notes)  that  the  truth  is  that 
the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  said  in  The 
Observer  on  23  May — which  is,  incidentally, 
the  day  I briefed,  not  the  24;  the  stories  you 
referred  to  appeared  in  the  newspaper  on  24 
May — “We  are  going  to  move  and  move 
fast.  You  can  expect  a great  deal  of  activity 
within  the  next  few  days.”  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  I believe,  in  a broad- 
cast the  same  day  said,  “Having  established 
a secure  base  we  are  planning  to  move  and 
to  move  fast.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  be 
lured  into  a long  and  bloody  war.”  That 
day,  23  May,  the  Sunday  Times  had  a head- 
line, “We  are  moving  fast”;  the  Sunday 
Express  said,  “Our  troops  go  sweeping  on”, 
and  the  News  of  the  World  said,  “Troops 
set  for  a quick  victory.”  I appeared  before 
the  lobby  that  afternoon  against  that  back- 
ground. I did  not  volunteer  anything  about 
moving  fast  or  slow.  I was  put  up  against 
the  wall  (as  usual)  and  they  said,  “Is  it  going 
to  be  days  or  weeks  ?”  and  I thought  if  I 
said  weeks  then  we  would  get  a splendid 
story  tomorrow  about  delay  and,  therefore, 

I said,  “I  would  guess  it  is  days  not  weeks 
but  . . .”  and,  of  course,  that  was  not 
reported.  What  I said  additionally  was, 
“.  . . but  it  is  for  the  Commander  on  the 
ground  to  decide  how  quickly  he  will  go,” 
and  then,  of  course,  taking  my  cue  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  “We  do  not  want 
to  be  lured  into  a long  and  bloody  war,”  or 
words  to  that  effect.  The  point  I want  to 
get  over  is  that  I am  accused  frequently  of 
making  all  sorts  of  statements  or  volun- 
teering all  sorts  of  statements.  I do  not 
volunteer  a great  deal  but  there  is  a lot 
dragged  out  of  me. 

Mr  Conlan 

1686.  You  must  do  it  to  this  Committee! 

(Mr  Ingham)  I am  doing  my  best. 

Mr  Mates 

1687.  One  of  the  objectives  of  getting 
you  here  is  to  give  you  a chance  to  put  this 
right.  The  other  and  potentially  more 
serious  incident  in  which  No.  10  had  been 
accused  by  the  media  of  acting  irresponsibly 
for  political  reasons  was  over  the  annouce- 
ment  of  the  casualties  at  Bluff  Cove.  We 
have  heard  from  General  Moore  quite 
clearly  why  he  wanted  those  casualties  held 
back.  That  was  agreed  by  Admiral  Field- 
house  and  within  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
and  yet  the  news,  it  is  alleged,  came  first 
from  the  No.  10  office. 

(Mr  Ingham)  The  truth  is  that  that 
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morning  (I  well  remember  it)  I saw  head- 
lines in  The  Sun  which  said,  I think,  70 
dead,”  or  whatever  it  was,  and  my  under- 
standing was  that  that  was  exaggerated. 

I appeared  before  the  lobby  at  1 1 a.m.  and 
when  I was  asked  about  it  I said  I hoped 
that  that  figure  would  prove  to  be  exagger- 
ated. I am  bound  to  say  I think  I said  it  in 
such  a way  as  to  lead  them  to  suppose  that 
it  was  an  exaggerated  figure.  I did  not  give 
any  figures  myself  at  all  and  to  my  surprise 
in  the  course  of  the  day  figures  began  to 
appear.  It  runs  in  my  mind  that  the  figure 
was  about  43.  This  was  the  one  occasion 
that  I can  recall  when  I did  not  get  the 
message  early  enough. 

1688.  In  your  memorandum  you  make 
the  statement:  “Information  officers,  as 
servants  of  policy,  sought  to  help  secure  the 
Government’s  objectives  . . .”  How  would 
you  define  those  objectives  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  The  first  paragraph  says: 
“The  Government’s  objective  during  the 
crisis  can  be  simply  stated:  to  recover  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  the  Dependencies  by 
negotiation,  if  possible  . . .” 

1689.  Yes,  but  that  cannot  actually  be 
helped  by  the  information  services? 

(Mr  Ingham ) It  may  be  helped. 

1690.  That  has  to  be  done  by  the  fighting 
services.  What  were  the  objectives  in  so  far 
as  the  information  policy  was  concerned? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Not  to  upset  the  applecart, 
to  give  the  maximum  support  to  our  forces 
consistent  with  our  long-term  effectiveness 
—again  nothing  different  in  principle  from 
the  normal  operation. 

1691.  And  if  that  meant  withholding  of 
information  and  not  telling  all  the  truth 
that  was  a perfectly  justified  tool  for  you  to 
use,  was  it? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Yes,  bearing  in  mind  that 
I am  not  aware  that  there  is  a monopoly  on 
truth  in  this  business,  otherwise  it  is  not 
clear  to  me  if  there  were  an  objective  test 
of  truth  how  we  would  get  the  Morning 
Star  and  the  Daily  Mail  out  every  day. 

1692.  And  as  far  as  you  were  concerned 
the  co-ordination  that  took  place  at  the 
behest  of  the  No.  10  Press  Office  with  the 
department  concerned  was  a fairly  crucial 
way  in  which  you  tried  to  achieve  this 
objective  by  making  sure  everyone  sang 
from  the  same  sheet  of  music? 

(Mr  Ingham ) Yes. 


1693.  Sir  Frank  Cooperratherdenied  this. 
(Mr  Ingham)  My  impression  was  that  he 

was  not  very  well  briefed  about  it. 

1694.  But  that  was  your  objective? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Yes,  and  let  us  go  back  to 

San  Carlos,  which  I think  lies  behind  your 
question.  I really  do  wish  the  editors  would 
put  themselves  in  the  position  of  somebody 
who  is  asked  a question  before  an  invasion 
is  going  to  take  place,  “Is  there  going  to  be 
an  invasion?”  That  is  one  question  you 
could  not  answer  truthfully  if  you  were  to 
protect  the  interests  of  your  Armed  Forces. 

I remember  (talking  about  words)  using 
words  like  “attrition”  and  “lots  of  activity 
all  over  the  place”  and  words  to  that  effect, 
as  indeed  there  was. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1695.  I will  try  to  follow  that  line  of 
questioning  and  just  take  you  back  over  a 
couple  of  sentences  in  your  written 
evidence.  You  say:  “One  of  the  tasks  of  the 
Chief  Press  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister 
is  to  co-ordinate  at  official  level  the 
presentation  of  Government  policy  and 
measures  . . . During  the  Falklands  crisis 
the  main  instrument  of  co-ordination  was  a 
daily  meeting  . . under  your  chairman- 
ship. I take  it  you  stand  by  those  comments  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Indeed.  I wrote  them. 

1696.  Indeed.  We  received  this  document 
from  you  or  your  office  in  October.  When 
did  you  actually  write  it? 

(Mr  Ingham)  The  beginning  of  September. 

1697.  Had  you  at  that  time  had  the 
benefit  of  reading  the  evidence  that  Sir 
Frank  Cooper  gave  to  this  Committee  on 
21  July? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Yes. 

1698.  Could  I take  you  through  one  or 

two  things  that  Sir  Frank  Cooper  said, 
starting  with  question  48  to  him  on  page  24 
of  the  evidence  of  21  July.  It  was  put  to 
him  by  Mr  Patten:  . . ‘During  the 

Falkland  Islands  crisis  the  information 
effort  was  co-ordinated  on  a daily  basis 
by  the  No.  10  Press  Office.’  . . Sir  Frank 
replied:  “I  thought  it  was  a slightly  odd 
statement,  quite  frankly.”  In  reply  to 
question  49:  “I  do  not  think  there  was  a 
real  need  for  a major  co-ordinating  role. 
Then  at  the  end  of  that  answer:  “So  co- 
ordination is,  I find,  rather  an  odd  word, 
altogether.”  In  reply  to  question  54: 

. . But  ‘co-ordination’  gives  a sense  of 
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direction,  a sense  of  somebody  sorting 
things  out  . . which  by  implication  Sir 
Frank  said  nobody  was  actually  doing. 
Using  his  own  words  again,  *\  . . there  was 
not  time  to  co-ordinate  in  the  sense  of 
having  orderly  meetings.”  There  is  clearly 
a conflict  of  evidence  between  you  and  Sir 
Frank.  Is  it  just  a semantical  one  or  a 
conflict  of  substance? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I know  what  I was  doing 
because  I was  there  and  doing  it.  I do  think 
it  is  a semantical  difference.  I do  not  think 
Sir  Frank  was  well  briefed  about  it.  I do 
not  think  he  was  well  briefed  about  the 
paper  because  he  had  just  returned  from 
Brussels. 

1699.  He  does  say  he  just  returned  from 
Brussels  and  he  said  he  would  not  have  put 
the  paper  up  in  that  way  had  he  had  a 
chance  to  study  it  in  the  fullness  of  the 
time.  He  took  responsibility  for  it.  He  said: 
“I  would  put  it  as  a touching  hands 
exercise  rather  than  a co-ordination  exer- 
cise.” You  gave  us  evidence  of  what  you 
tried  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  across  the 
street  it  appeared  differently  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  It  did  not  seem  different  for 
those  chaps  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
taking  part. 

1700.  Have  you  discussed  with  Sir 
Frank  either  his  evidence  on  21  July  or  the 
document  to  the  Committee? 

(Mr  Ingham ) No. 

1701.  There  is  not  much  co-ordination? 

(Mr  Ingham ) I have  not  tried.  I just 

thought  he  was  not  very  well  briefed.  There 
is  a semantical  difference  I think.  It  does 
depend  on  what  you  mean  by  co-ordination. 

1702.  What  you  are  saying  to  us  now,  if 
I understand  you  correctly,  is  we  have  a 
permanent  secretary  who  has  given  evidence 
to  the  Committee,  you  tell  us  he  is  not  at 
all  well  briefed  on  the  matter  on  which  you 
were  responsible  and  you  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  of  co-ordinating  matters  with 
him? 

(Mr  Ingham)  There  is  my  written  evidence 
and  the  Ministry  of  Defence  officials 
attending  my  meetings  were  well  aware  of 
what  we  were  trying  to  do. 

1703.  You  are  asking  the  Committee  to 
accept  there  was  co-ordination  during  the 
Falklands’  crisis  when  there  has  not  been 
much  since  that  date? 


(Mr  Ingham)  I am  not  asking  you  to 
accept  anything.  I held  a meeting  at 
10  o’clock  every  morning  with  the  Depart- 
ment’s representatives,  as  set  out  in  my 
written  evidence,  and  we  tried  to  do  our 
best. 

Mr  Mates 

1704.  Who  came  to  that  meeting  from 
the  MoD,  and  from  what  level  ? 

(Mr  Ingham ) It  was  either  Ian  McDonald 
or  the  chief  press  officer.  Sometimes  it  fell 
below  that  level  when  things  were  lively. 

Chairman 

1705.  Why  do  you  think  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  have  been  playing  down  the  role 
of  Number  10  in  this  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I have  no  idea.  I do  not 
think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
information  officers  have  been  playing 
down  the  role.  In  any  case,  we  were  not 
trying  to  usurp  their  role. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

1706.  I apologise  for  being  late  but  there 
was  a statement  in  the  Chamber  I wished 
to  attend.  You  are  saying  you  were  co- 
ordinating information  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  At  official  level. 

1707.  At  the  10  o’clock  meeting? 

(Mr  Ingham ) Yes. 

1708.  Are  you  satisfied  the  co-ordination 
was  reasonable  between  Number  10,  FO 
and,  indeed,  the  Task  Force? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I am  never  satisfied  with  it. 
We  would  have  liked  to  improve  upon  it. 
We  would  have  liked  to  have  done  a lot 
better.  I am  satisfied  the  machinery  was 
there  and  we  were  working  on  the  problem. 
Some  problems  could  not  have  been  solved. 

1709.  When  certain  complaints  were 
made  by  the  press,  they  would  come  to  you  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Indeed. 

1710.  Was  that  frequently  a major  issue? 

(Mr  Ingham ) You  mean  major  issues  of 

complaint  ? 

1711.  Yes,  either  from  the  Task  Force 
commanders  about  press  or  the  other  way 
round. 

(Mr  Ingham ) Not  from  the  Task  Force 
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commanders  but  we  were  aware  of  the 
photographic  problem. 

1712.  There  was  the  question  of  the 
release  of  the  name  of  a submarine  and  the 
defusing  of  bombs  ? 

(Mr  Ingham ) All  those  issues  were  raised 
in  our  meetings,  yes. 

1713.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  directors 
of  public  relations  of  the  three  services 
were  given  a proper  task  in  the  information 
service?  It  seems  they  were  downgraded, 
was  that  deliberate? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I am  not  aware  they  were 
downgraded  at  all.  I answered  the  question 
earlier  on  this  subject  in  which  I said  I felt, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  problems  in  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  was  it  was  organised 
on  service  lines  and  needed  strengthening 
in  the  overall  presentation  of  policy. 

1714.  You  did  not  have  to  take  up  with 
the  MoD  any  question  of  the  work  of  the 
service  PRO  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  No,  I am  aware  somebody 
suggested  I had.  I cannot  remember  I 
raised  it.  In  any  case,  I think  that  is  for  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  to  sort  out.  I cannot 
run  Departments  for  them.  I am  not  going 
to  start  trying. 

Chairman 

1715.  Did  you  play  any  role  in  pressing 
for  the  appointment  of  Mr  Taylor  at  the 
MoD? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Yes. 

1716.  Did  you  press  for  him  taking  over 
the  full  responsibility? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Yes. 

1717.  Was  it  not  rather  a pity  there  was 
a delay  in  that  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I think  so. 

1718.  It  has  been  said  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  taken  full  control  of  the 
Falklands’  operations  when  he  got  there. 

(Mr  Ingham)  Having  spent  the  first  four 
nights — according  to  a note  I had  at  the 
time — dealing  with  editors  who  were  certain 
they  were  not  going  to  get  their  reporters  on 
the  Task  Force,  literally  on  the  phone  all  the 
time,  I said:  “This  has  got  to  stop”.  It  is 
not  my  responsibility.  Therefore,  I pressed 
for  Neville  Taylor  to  go  there.  He  having 
been  selected  to  go  there,  I was  surprised 
to  discover  when  he  got  there  he  was  not 
going  to  do  the  job. 


1719.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  you  to  comment  on 
why  not? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I said  why  not.  I asked  why 
not  at  the  time  but  I got  the  impression 
they  wanted  to  run  him  back  into  the 
Department. 

Mr  Conlan 

1720.  Run  him  back  where? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Into  the  Department.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  sending  Neville  Taylor 
there  was  his  experience  of  Ministry  of 
Defence  previously. 

Chairman 

1721.  Would  we  have  had  better  press 
relations  if — from  the  start  of  the  conflict 
— the  Ministry  of  Defence’s  public  re- 
lations department  had  had  a professional 
at  its  head  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I think  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say.  I was  concerned.  One  of  my  problems, 
looking  at  it  from  the  centre,  is  that  you 
want  to  feel  confidence  in  the  department. 
If  there  is  a gap  at  chief  level,  you  would 
like  to  see  it  filled.  I had  been  anxious  to 
see  it  filled  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence  for 
some  time.  I put  the  pressure  on  from  my 
level  when  I found  I was  getting  an 
enormous  amount  of  flak  which  ought  to 
be  directed  to  Ministry  of  Defence,  which 
perhaps  proved  conclusively  that  I am 
human. 

Mr  Mates 

1722.  It  was  said  by  the  senior  military 
officers  that  appeared  before  us  that  there 
were  occasions  when  they  gave  advice 
about  wishing  to  release  information 
which  was  overruled  by  Ministers  for 
political  reasons  and  they  said  they  accepted 
this  was  a perfectly  legitimate  form  of 
action.  Did  you,  at  any  time,  find  yourself 
saying,  for  political  reasons,  that  a piece  of 
news  the  Ministry  of  Defence  wanted  to 
withhold  should  be  released? 

(Mr  Ingham)  For  political  reasons  ? 

1723.  For  any  reason? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I think  the  natural  con- 
dition of  an  igformation  officer  is  to  want 
to  get  information  released  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

1724.  All  information  or  information 
that  is  advantageous? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Not  all.  Of  course, 
advantageous  but  it  is  very  often  dis- 
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advantageous  not  to  release  information 
which  is  disadvantageous.  The  point  I 
think  I am  trying  to  make  is  that  if  the 
information  officer  is  going  to  come  down 
on  any  one  side,  he  is  going  to  come  down 
on  the  side  of  releasing  information 
sooner  rather  than  later.  He  is  going  to 
have  to  take  seriously  arguments  from  the 
military  and  administrators  and  Ministers 
who  will  say:  “No,  there  are  other  con- 
siderations and  we  must  hold  it  back  . 
It  is  very  difficult  to  argue  with  people, 
when  lives  are  at  stake,  that  you  must  go 
out  and  release  the  loss  of  aircraft  when 
the  military  may  have  a perfectly  tenable 
reason  for  not  doing  so.  Ministers  will  take 
a view  overall,  as  they  should,  of  their 
responsibilities.  I can  well  remember 
one  night  when  the  two  Harriers  were  lost 
— not  by  enemy  action — I picked  up  in  the 
House — press  gallery — that  allegations 
were  being  made  that  this  was  being  held 
up  because  the  local  elections  were  on — 
a connection  I did  not  readily  see;  I doubt 
whether  the  military  knew  the  elections  were 
being  held.  Thiswastheallegation.lt  seemed 
to  me  we  were  going  to  get  the  worst  of  all 
worlds  if  it  was  held  back.  I put  in  my 
four  pennyworth.  I thought  there  was  a 
public  relations  reason  for  releasing  that 
information. 

1725.  Because  it  was  released  anyway? 

(Mr  Ingham)  It  was  leaking  at  the  time. 

I was  putting  my  point  of  view. 

1726.  Were  there  other  occasions  when 
you  thought  that  considerations  such  as 
that  overrode  the  desire  to  withhold 
information?  I am  thinking  of  the  Bluff 
Cove  casualties,  the  “Coventry”  incident  or 
others  ? 

(Mr  Ingham ) That  I — 

1727.  Would  the  Number  10  office  say  to 
the  Ministry  of  Defence:  “You  cannot  hold 
this  back  however  good  your  reasons.  I 
consider  it  very  important  it  is  released”. 

(Mr  Ingham)  No,  because  I do  not  think 
I was  in  a position  to  say  it  was  more 
important  to  release  it.  I could  argue  this 
point  of  view.  “Let  us  make  sure  this 
point  of  view  is  represented.”  It  may  be 
the  MoD  information  officers  agreed  with 
me.  If  they  did  not,  they  did  not.  I think 
we,  on  the  whole,  were  more  together  on  this 
point  as  information  people,  because  as 
information  people  we  thought  that  early 
release  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Govern- 
ment. There  were  serious  considerations  on 


the  other  side.  You  do  not  go  moaning 
around  if  you  do  not  get  your  way. 

Chairman 

1728.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  setting  up  or  the  content  of  the  pro- 
grammes of  Radio  Atlantic  Air  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I did  not. 

Mr  Conlan 

1729.  Mr  Ingham,  will  you  please  tell 
the  Committee  whether  you  were  consulted 
about  the  MoD  decision — I think  it  was 
sometime  in  April — to  restrict  the  press  to 
on  the  record  briefings  and  their  later 
decision  to  institute  off  the  record  pro- 
ceedings ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I do  not  think  I was 
consulted,  no.  I think  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  took  its  decision  to  make  certain, 
as  it  were,  the  announcement  of  com- 
muniques was  on  the  record.  I certainly 
took  the  view  that  when  you  are  in  a crisis 
of  this  kind,  the  last  thing  you  do  is  with- 
draw your  service  to  the  media.  I think 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Government 
information  service  is  to  try  to  build  a 
bridge  with  the  media  and  to  keep  it  in  good 
repair,  not  a bridge  to  be  trampled  on. 

I think  you  have  to  operate  on  a basis 
of  mutual  respect.  I think  that  is  what 
I sought  to  do.  The  staff  I had  at  the 
time  were  marvellous.  We  had  built  up  a 
relationship  and  I thought  we  had  some 
capital  on  which  to  live.  I also  felt  we 
might  need  it. 

1730.  You  are  essentially,  Mr  Ingham, 
what  I might  call  a media  man.  If  you  were 
not  consulted,  do  you  believe  you  should 
have  been  consulted? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Well,  when  you  call  me  a 
media  man,  I was  a journalist  for  18  years 
before  I came  into  Government. 

1731.  I really  do  not  mean  any  insult. 

(Mr  Ingham)  Nor  did  I take  it  as  an 

insult.  I was  trying  to  be  modest. 
Should  I have  been  consulted?  I think  it 
would  have  been  nice  to  be,  but  I cannot 
argue  that  I ought  to  have  been  because 
I do  think  departments  have  to  run  their 
own  affairs,  and  that  is  a point  I make 
rather  strongly  in  the  written  evidence. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

1732.  From  your  own  point  of  view 
are  there  major  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
what  happened  in  the  Falklands  campaign? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I think  the  one  lesson  I have 
learned  is  that  you  are  going  to  get  off  to 
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a bad  start  on  an  exercise  of  this  kind  if  you 
have  not  got  a cast  iron  agreement  which  will 
stick  through  thick  and  thin  on  how  many 
journalists  will  go.  Frankly,  I think  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  negotiate  such  an 
agreement  with  the  media.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  want  me  to  take  you  through 
the  theoretical  12  because  I have  done  an 
exercise  on  it  and  it  is  fascinating.  The  1977 
PR  media  plan  speaks  of  12  places,  and  the 
only  basis  on  which  that  could  possibly 
operate  is  a cast  iron  guarantee  that  people 
would  observe  it  through  thick  and  thin. 
But  how  you  select  the  12  is  a fascinating 
exercise.  First  of  all,  if  you  are  to  take 
BBC  and  ITN  you  need  three:  a reporter, 
a cameraman  and  a soundman.  I am  sure 
the  television  people  would  say  there  is  no 
editor  and  they  will  need  some  engineers, 
but  let  us  say  you  keep  it  down  to  three. 
Then  the  plan  says  we  ought  to  have  a radio 
reporter.  We  hope  that  the  BBC  and  ITN 
will  agree  on  who  should  go.  Then,  we  have 
to  have  the  PA  and  a still  photographer. 
We  have  reached  six  and  we  have  not 
started  on  the  national  press,  let  alone  the 
English  provincial  press  or  newspapers 
serving  the  garrison  towns  of  Plymouth, 
Portsmouth,  Aldershot  and  Catterick  and 
any  others  which  discover  an  importance 
along  life’s  road,  nor  the  Scottish,  Welsh  and 
Northern  Ireland  press.  We  have  not  got 
to  the  very  important  foreign  journalists. 
How  on  earth  we  sort  out  the  national 
newspapers,  dailies  and  Sundays,  is  very 
interesting.  I have  done  it  on  the  basis  of 
companies — and  the  companies  showed 
no  inclination  to  pool  even  across  a 
company  early  in  April.  I am  being 
mischievous  now  in  making  the  point 
that  I look  forward  to  the  day  when 
The  Times,  Sunday  Times,  The  Sun  and 
The  News  of  the  World  agree  on  one 
reporter.  The  Express,  Daily  Star,  New 
Standard  and  Sunday  Express  are  perhaps 
a bit  easier.  The  Mirror,  The  Sunday 
People,  Sunday  Mirror  and  Daily  Record 
might  agree,  but  there  would  be  an  enorm- 
ous outcry  if  we  took  the  Mail  and  Mail  on 
Sunday  and  the  Telegraph  and  Sunday 
Telegraph  separately  because  the  other 
groups  would  say  the  latter  groups  were 
getting  an  unfair  advantage.  And  God 
knows  what  my  former  newspaper,  The 
Guardian,  would  say  if  it  had  to  sit  down 
with  The  Observer  and  the  FT.  And  we 
have  not  yet  started  with  the  provincials. 
I think  12  would  give  rise  to  an  extremely 
difficult  problem. 


1733.  One  accepts  the  difficulties  in  the 
past,  but  one  of  the  things  you  have  to  do 
is  prepare  for  difficulties  in  the  future.  Are 
preparations  being  made  ? Clearly,  arrange- 
ments were  made  ad  hoc  for  these  purposes, 
but  what  about  the  future? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I hope  so.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  MoD.  I would  want  to  make 
sure  from  where  I sit  that  when  you  have 
reported  we  take  on  board  all  the  advice 
you  have  given.  I want  to  wait  until  you 
have  advised  on  it,  though  I have  formed 
a number  of  conclusions  on  my  own 
account  as  to  how  we  might  improve  it. 
Having  said  that,  I must  say  that  I think 
the  problems  of  operating  across  8,000 
miles  at  the  kind  of  speed  this  Task  Force 
was  got  together  have,  frankly,  been  under- 
estimated by  the  media. 

1734.  You  did  say  you  would  need  a 
cast  iron  agreement  but  you  did  not 
mention  censorship.  Will  you  need  a cast 
iron  agreement  on  censorship? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Frankly,  I wondered 
whether  if  we  had  had  cast  iron  censorship 
the  media  might  not  have  been  happier. 

1735.  You  had  some  because  of  the 
distance  involved. 

(Mr  Ingham)  Yes. 

1736.  Do  you  think  you  could  trust  the 
press  without  censorship  in  a military 
operation? 

(Mr  Ingham)  No,  of  course  not,  because 
of  the  enormous  competitive  pressures,  and 
I do  not  think  they  would  want  to  be  asked 
to  bear  that  trust,  quite  rightly. 

Chairman 

1737.  You  have  referred  to  the  1977 
document.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that 
if  there  had  been  some  guidelines  it  would 
have  been  helpful.  I accept  that  keeping  to 
the  figure  of  12  would  be  difficult,  though 
one  might  be  able  to  leave  the  photo- 
grapher behind,  because  he  was  not 
allowed  to  take  photographs. 

(Mr  Ingham)  Yes,  he  was  but  there  was 
a problem  in  getting  them  back. 

1738.  In  getting  back  some  pictures 

which  mattered,  like  the  surrender  of  Port 
Stanley.  . ... 

(Mr  Ingham)  That  is  another  sad  story. 

1739.  But  it  is  a pity  that  that  document 
did  not  surface  until  the  campaign  was 
nearly  over.  Do  you  think  guidelines  of 
some  sort  would  have  been  helpful  ? 
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(Mr  Ingham)  I think  guidelines  are 
potentially  very  helpful  provided  you  do 
not  look  at  them  as  the  Bible  and  adapt 
them  to  circumstances. 

1740.  Because  you  cannot  tell  what  the 
circumstances  will  be  when  you  draw  up 
the  guidelines? 

(Mr  Ingham ) No. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1741.  We  were  told  this  morning  by 
Mr  Neville  Taylor  that  there  are  contin- 
gency plans  for  handling  PR  matters 
should  crises  emerge  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Of  course,  this  is  an  element  in 
crisis  management.  Have  you  been  con- 
sulted in  the  formulation  of  any  of  these 
plans  7 

(Mr  Ingham)  Not  yet. 

1742.  Would  you  expect  to  be? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I would  certainly  expect  to 
be,  if  indeed  the  plans  within  the  MoD 
took  account,  again  going  back  to  seman- 
tics, of  the  co-ordinating  role  of  No.  10. 

1743.  Would  you  expect  them  to  take 
account  of  that  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I would  hope  they  would. 

1744.  We  understand  some  of  these  con- 
tingency plans  already  exist  in  the  MoD 
and  yet  you  have  not  been  consulted? 

(Mr  Ingham)  No. 

1 745.  We  still  have  something  of  a short- 
fall in  co-ordination,  whatever  that  word 
means? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Yes.  I think  we  shall 
remedy  it. 

1746.  As  a matter  of  interest,  do  you 
actually  ever  talk  to  anybody  at  the  MoD 
these  days  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Yes;  I talk  to  Neville 
Taylor.  I talked  to  him  yesterday. 

1747.  How  frequently  do  you  consult? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Heads  of  information  see 

each  other  once  a week. 

1748.  Have  you  suggested  you  should 
have  an  input  into  their  plans?  Did  you 
know  they  were  making  contingency 
plans? 

(Mr  Ingham)  No,  but,  as  I have  said, 
1 hope  the  Government  Information  Service 


would  take  on  board  the  lessons  learned, 
but  it  is  sensible  to  await  your  report. 

1749.  Which  report? 

(Mr  Ingham)  The  report  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

1750.  But  there  are  plans  already  in 
existence  in  the  MoD.  I hope  I am  not  mis- 
understanding Mr  Taylor,  but  for  certain 
contingencies  the  plans  have  been  finalised. 

(Mr  Ingham)  I am  sure  that  at  the  right 
time  I shall  learn  of  them,  or  if  not  1 
shall  ask  about  them  when  we  come  to 
review,  as  I am  sure  we  will,  the  problem 
in  the  light  of  your  report,  amongst  other 
things,  clearly  those  issues  will  then  arise. ' 

1751.  Once  the  initial  difficulties  were 
out  of  the  way,  once  the  number  was 
decided  on  and  the  berths  were  allocated 
and  the  show  was  on  the  road,  were  you 
aware  of  serious  media  discontent  with  the 
arrangements  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I was  aware  of  continuing 
feelings  of  discontent  in  the  English, 
Scottish,  Welsh  and  Northern  Ireland 
provinces  or  regions,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  amongst  the  foreign  media.  I was  the 
recipient  of  a large  number  of  requests 
to  get  on  board.  I was  not  aware  of  dis- 
content in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  exercise, 
except  predominantly  the  problem  over 
pictures  and  the  efforts  being  made  to  try 
to  establish  a television  link. 

1752.  Setting  aside  the  problems  of 
foreign  and  provincial  journalists — and  I 
am  not  suggesting  their  problems  were 
unimportant — were  you  aware  there  was 
discontent  in  London  in  the  offices  of  those 
organs  which  were  important  enough  to 
have  press  representatives  down  here? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I was  aware  that  they  were 
concerned  about  the  withdrawal  for  a time 
of  unattributable  briefings  at  the  Ministry 
of  Defence,  yes,  and  you  heard  me  say 
I think  that  is  not  the  time  to  withdraw  your 
service  to  your  clientele. 

1753.  And  you  made  representations  to 
that  effect? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I certainly  made  my  view 
known  through  my — we  are  back  to  the 
word  “co-ordinating” — meeting. 

1754.  You  did  not  go  higher?  You  did 

not  suggest  to  the  Prime  Minister  that 
she 
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(Mr  Ingham)  I made  my  point  around, 
yes.  I did  not  keep  quiet. 

1755.  Unsuccessfully.  That  is  very  inter- 
esting. As  a matter  of  interest,  do  you  tape 
off-the-record  briefings? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Yes. 

1756.  You  still  do? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Sorry,  tape  them? 

1757.  Yes. 

(Mr  Ingham)  No,  I do  not  tape  them. 

I take  them;  1 do  not  tape  them. 

1758.  The  Ministry  of  Defence  used  to 
tape  them.  They  have  decided  not  to, 

I understand,  under  pressure  from  journal- 
ists. 

(Mr  Ingham)  I approve. 

Mr  Mates 

1759.  You  said  a few  minutes  ago  that 
you  had  come  to  some  conclusions  about 
how  we  might  improve  things  in  the  future. 
Would  you  like  to  share  them  with  us  ? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I have  made  the  point  about 
getting  a cast-iron  agreement  about  places 
because  I do  think  that  exacerbates  the 
problem.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  have  a 
repeat  of  this  but  it  does  seem  to  me,  and  it 
is  implicit  in  what  I have  said  earlier,  that 
at  the  sharp  end  I do  think  we  need  some- 
body with  authority  and  with  some  rank, 
given  that  they  are  dealing  with  a rank- 
conscious or  hierarchical  system,  somebody 
of  substance  and  rank  down  at  the  sharp 
end  with  some  authority  to  talk  to  the 
military  and  the  media  and  to  have  some 
authority  with  the  media. 

1760.  In  that  particular  connection  would 


you  have  approved  the  sending  of  one  of 
the  Directors  of  Public  Relations  down  to 
head  the  information  service? 

(Mr  Ingham)  Yes,  provided  he  would  act 
for  all  three. 

1761.  Have  you  more  conclusions? 

(Mr  Ingham)  I think  it  would  have  been 
helpful  if  we  had  had  more  time  to  take 
stock  of  the  situation  daily  than  we  had 
but  we  were  under  the  pressure  of  various 
briefings  that  had  to  be  held — mine  at 
eleven  o’clock,  for  example — and  I am  not 
sure  we  shall  ever  resolve  this  problem  of 
how  to  gear  yourself  for  the  day,  given  that 
you  have  to  get  on  top  of  the  papers 
and  you  have  to  give  people  time  to 
get  their  information  together.  I always  felt 
that  those  mornings  were  an  incredibly 
crammed  rush  and  that  they  did  not 
make  for  the  best  possible  operation, 
but  I cannot  see  a way  out  of  that  and 
I think  it  would  have  been  too  late  to 
do  it  later  on  in  the  day  when  conceivably 
one  might  have  had  more  time.  So  I 
worry  about  that.  I am  not  at  all  sure 
that  I can  sort  that  problem  out.  I think 
that  on  the  whole,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
media’s  criticism,  the  machinery  by  and 
large  worked. 

Chairman:  Mr  Ingham,  may  I thank  you 
for  being  so  frank  with  the  Committee  this 
afternoon  and  for  giving  us  your  views. 
I hope  that  you  will  feel  when  you  see  our 
report  that  we  have  done  a good  job  and 
it  has  been  worthwhile.  We  do  recognise 
that  while  it  is  not  the  most  important  part 
of  the  inquiries  into  the  Falklands,  it  is  an 
important  part  of  looking  at  how  the 
whole  of  the  information  side  has  been 
handled  and  I think  the  whole  Committee 
is  extremely  grateful  for  the  way  you  have 
been  so  frank  with  us  here  this  afternoon. 
Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 
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Chief  of  Public  Relations,  Ministry  of  Defence,  further  examined. 


Chairman 

1762.  Mr  McDonald  and  Mr  Taylor, 
good  afternoon  to  you.  I am  most  grateful 
to  you  for  returning  so  quickly  to  us.  We 
are  breaking  some  sort  of  record  in  having 
a witness  whom  we  have  been  able  to 
question  on  three  occasions,  and  I think 
Mr  Taylor’s  appearance  must  also  be  some 
sort  of  record  on  the  number  of  times  in 
front  of  the  Select  Committee  on  one 
subject.  We  are  most  grateful  to  you  both. 
Can  I start,  Mr  McDonald,  by  asking  did 
you  have  any  training  for  the  role  of  public 
spokesman  for  the  MoD  during  the 
conflict? 

(Mr  McDonald)  As  a spokesman,  no.  If 
you  mean  by  “training”  television  camera 
technique  and  so  forth,  no. 

1763.  So  that  side  of  it  was  all  a new 
experience  for  you  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Yes. 

1764.  What  experience  did  you  have  of 
public  relations  or  media  work  before  you 
were  appointed  to  the  Public  Relations 
Directorate? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I took  over  the  job  of 
Deputy  CPR  in  December  1979,  taking 
over  from  another  administrative  civil 
servant.  My  experience  at  that  time  of 
dealing  with  the  press  was  as  a civil 
servant.  I have  had  some  dealings  with 
them  in  the  context  of  previous  jobs  not 
as  a press  officer  or  controlling  the  press 
but  responding  to  inquiries. 

1765.  Was  it  ever  suggested  to  you  that 
you  might  have  gone  down  there  with  the 
Task  Force? 

(Mr  McDonald)  No,  it  was  not. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

1766.  You  were  the  main  source  of  the 
news  during  most  of  this  period.  Do  you 
feel  at  all  that  the  Director  of  Public 
Relations  of  the  three  services  and,  indeed, 
other  public  relations  officers,  were  rather 
downgraded?  Was  it  policy  that  you  con- 
centrated it  all  in  your  own  hands,  as  it 
were? 

(Mr  McDonald)  It  was  policy  that  there 
should  be  one  main  spokesman  because  in 
the  on-the-record  question  and  answer 
sessions  it  was  very  important  indeed  that 
there  was  a complete  consistency  of  view. 


The  press,  very  understandably,  were 
trying  to  get  information  and,  therefore, 
trying  to  use  the  question  and  answer 
session,  quite  properly,  to  elicit  information 
by  referring  back  to  previous  answers.  So  to 
the  extent  that  we  believed — and  I still 
believe — that  there  was  great  value  in 
having  consistency  in  the  spokesman,  then 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  one 
spokesman.  Going  on  from  there,  if  I may, 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Falklands  crisis,  that 
is,  up  to  the  landing  on  the  Falkland 
Islands  themselves,  we  were  in  a situation 
where  we  were  restricting  ourselves  really 
to  the  spokesman  and  to  on-the-record 
briefings.  From  about  the  changeover,  from 
about  the  landing — and  it  was  not  pre- 
cisely to  the  day — the  situation  changed  and 
became  a land  situation  and  became  a situa- 
tion in  which  the  Task  Force  was  not  just 
preparing  for  action  but  was  in  action.  At 
that  point,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the  PR 
changed.  We  had  Concourse  Hall  open.  We 
again  had  a Ministerial  decision  on  on-the- 
record  television  appearances  and  we  had 
various  briefings,  which  included,  as  appro- 
priate, briefings  by  staff  officers  from 
Northwood,  who  came  down  to  brief  on 
particular  parts  of  the  military  as  it  was 
advancing  on  the  Islands.  So  there  were  two 
quite  distinct  periods  which  had  their  own 
rules  and  their  own  rationale. 

1767.  You  heard  Mr  Ingham  talk  about 
the  morning  meeting.  Is  that  where  you  got 
your  information  from? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Would  it  help  the  Com- 
mittee if  I describe  my  morning  because  it 
was  not  only  one  meeting.  It  was  a series  of 
meetings?  Generally  I would  get  in  about 
six  or  half  past  six  in  the  morning,  read  all 
the  newspapers  and  prepare  myself  to  brief 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  what  the  press  and 
media  were  saying.  I would  then  have  a 
meeting  with  the  PUS  and  others,  where  we 
went  over  what  had  happened  during  the 
night  in  terms  of  signals  and  so  forth.  I 
would  then  go  usually  straight  from  there  to 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  meeting  or  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  committee  meeting,  where  I would,  as 
an  item  on  the  agenda,  brief  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  what  the  media  had  been  saying  that 
day  in  the  papers  and  would  also  raise  with 
them  PR  issues  as  they  were  developing.  In 
particular  during  that  first  period  I would 
raise  with  them  the  kind  of  public  statement 
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that  I would  make  on  the  record  to  the 
UK  defence  correspondents  that  day  and 
get  general  clearance  for  the  sort  of  line. 

1 would  also  raise  with  them  any  par- 
ticular problems  which  were  arising  or 
worries  I was  having  and  they  were  very 
helpful.  After  the  meeting  with  the  chiefs 
of  staff— during  this  first  period— I would 
be  discussing  with  the  operators  the  kind  of 
statement  which  might  be  made;  going 
through  the  signals  with  them;  putting 
together  a statement ; getting  approval  from 
the  operators,  from  the  secretariat  and 
finally  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1768.  Did  Northwood  go  to  it? 

(Mr  McDonald)  That  was  for  the 
operators.  The  operators  would  go  into  it 
with  Northwood  and  views  would  come 
through  them  from  Northwood.  I would 
then  with  that  brief  go  down  and  discuss  it 
with  the  chief  press  officer  and  with  the 
directorate  and  if  there  was  time — because  I 
had  to  have  the  thing  ready  by  12  o’clock 
after  it  was  agreed  and  was  typed— we  used 
whatever  time  was  left  before  the  midday 
meeting  to  discuss  general  PR  issues  as  they 
were  developing.  When  I say  discuss,  I do 
mean  discuss  because  there  were  often  dis- 
agreements with  the  way  they  were  de- 
veloping. We  would  then  go  up  to  the  press 
room — this  is  the  first  period — and  I would 
give  the  statement  on  the  record  and  answer 
questions  on  the  record.  The  directors  were 
sitting  on  one  side  and  when  the  meeting 
was  over — because  the  table  was  full  of 
people — there  would  generally  be  dis- 
cussions in  small  gossipy  groups  for  15/20 
minutes  as  the  journalists  made  their  way 
out.  Subsequently,  when  we  moved  on  to 
the  land  operation,  the  timings  changed 
completely,  not  only  because  the  Concourse 
Hall  was  being  used  but  because  news  did 
not  come  through  until  the  evening  because 
of  the  time  difference  between  the  UK  and 
the  Falklands.  This  meant  the  whole 
timing  of  the  situation  changed  and  we 
were  generally  getting  news  out  either  to 
camera  or  on  paper  much  later  in  the 
evening. 

1769.  You  must  have  been  the  most 
informed  person  in  the  country  at  the  time. 
Are  you  satisfied  that  all  operationally 
possible  news  was  actually  disseminated  at 
the  12  o’clock  conference  or  were  you 
restricted? 

(Mr  McDonald ) X was  restricted. 


1770.  Unduly  restricted  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I thought  not.  I should 
make  clear  I regarded  accuracy  as 
more  important  than  speed.  I certain- 
ly took  great  care  to  try  and  be  as  accu- 
rate as  I could  and  to  resist  any  thought  of 
adding  into  the  press  release  descriptive 
adjectives  or  things  we  hoped  might  be 
true.  I believed,  very  strongly,  that  the 
press  releases  that  came  from  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  should  be  as  truthful  as  they 
possibly  could  be,  even  if  that  meant 
limiting  them  sometimes  or  delaying  them. 

1771.  By  the  time  you  gave  them,  all  the 
operational  information  had  been  fed  into 
machines,  you  knew  what  you  were  saying 
would  not  affect  the  operation  ? 

(Mr  McDonald ) That  is  true.  My  worry 
was  different.  This  was  to  be  sure  the  facts 
were  straight.  The  fog  of  war  was  such  that 
sometimes  the  first  information  we  got 
proved  not  to  be  true.  We  learnt  to  con- 
firm news. 

Mr  Mates 

1772.  There  were  a number  of  occasions 
when  the  Ministry  of  Defence  were  not  first 
out  with  the  news  and  occasions  when  the 
Ministry  were  still  denying  or  declining  to 
confirm  news  which  was  coming  out  hard 
from  other  sources.  How  do  you  feel  that 
these  events  happened? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I should  perhaps  tell 
you  that  at  one  stage — and  this  was  rather 
later  on— I was  so  concerned  with  the  delay 
in  getting  our  news  out  in  relation  to  a 
much  quicker  delivery  from  Argentina  and 
later  on  the  comparatively  accurate  state- 
ments from  Argentina,  that  I expressed 
that  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

1773.  Did  you  express  that  at  your  daily 
meetings  with  Mr  Ingham  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  This  was,  I think,  later. 
When  we  discussed  this  originally  with  him 
and  he  expressed  his  worry  it  was  in  terms 
of  the  first  phase  of  the  information  before 
the  unattributable  briefings  were  happen- 
ing. My  worry  was  later  when  the  Argen- 
tine press  releases  were  accurate  and  were 
quicker  than  ours  and  it  became  clear  to 
me  we  were  in  danger  of  losing  credibility 
very  definitely.  Almost  immediately  after 
that  we  moved  on  to  the  offensive  on  land 
and  so  all  the  news  was  coming  from  us 
in  any  case.  Certainly,  for  a period,  I was 
concerned. 
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1774.  What  about  the  occasions  when 
news  was  coming  out  from  other  sources  in 
the  United  Kingdom  other  than  the  MoD, 
were  you  concerned  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Yes. 

1 775.  What  did  you  say  ? Were  you  con- 
concerned  with  Number  10  ? 

(Mr  McDonald ) The  incidents  1 am 
thinking  about  were  not  information 
coming  out  of  Number  10  but  incidents  in 
which  there  was  an  indication  that  there 
had  been  leaks  of  one  kind  or  another  or 
might  have  been.  One  can  never  be  certain 
of  this.  I expressed  my  concern  to  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  they  shared  it. 

1776.  What  about  the  occasions  when 
you  were  declining  to  confirm  news  Mr 
Nott  was  announcing  in  the  House.  One 
example— I put  it  to  you— was  highlighted 
in  the  Panorama  programme? 

(Mr  McDonald ) That  was  which,  I am 
sorry? 

Mr  Mates:  Can  I come  back  to  that  in  a 
moment,  Chairman,  when  I find  it? 

Dr  Gilbert 

1777.  Were  you  in  the  room  earlier  this 
afternoon  and  had  the  benefit  of  hearing 
Mr  Ingram’s  evidence? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I heard  most  of  it,  not  all. 

1778.  Had  you  had  discussions  with  him 
about  the  nature  of  the  daily  meeting  at 
Number  10? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I heard  him  refer  to  the 
daily  meeting  but  I do  not  think  I was  here 
when  he  described  them. 

1779.  That  is  unfortunate  but,  neverthe- 
less, you  have  seen  his  written  evidence? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Yes,  indeed. 

17S0.  In  which  he  says:  “During  the 
Falklands’  crisis  the  main  instrument  of 
co-ordination  was  the  daily  meeting  under 
his  chairmanship”.  I took  him  through  a 
series  of  questions  and  answers  addressed  to 
Sir  Frank  Cooper  in  which  Sir  Frank  said 
there  was  not  co-ordination,  and  that  that 
was  a wrong  use  of  language  to  describe 
what  happened  at  Number  10.  Does  your 
recollection  of  what  happened  at  Number 
10  every  day  coincide  with  Mr  Ingham’s  or 
Sir  Frank’s? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I would  find  it  a very 
useful  occasion  to  exchange  views,  to  say 
what  was  happening.  Certainly  during  those 


meetings  Bernard  Ingham  expressed  to  me 
some  of  the  views  I heard  him  express  to- 
day which  I disagreed  with  then,  and  dis- 
agree with  now  and  explained  why  and 
explained  too  that  approval  had  been 
sought  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
way  we  were  doing  things.  Yes,  I found 
them  a useful  forum  to  exchange  views. 
There  was  a degree  of  co-ordination.  Cer- 
tainly during  those  meetings  we  decided  on 
the  apparatus  to  ensure  that  whatever  was 
announced  at  the  press  meeting  was  handed 
to  Number  10.  The  wordings  of  the  press 
statements  were  also  told  to  Number  1 0 and 
the  press  office  before  they  were  made.  There 
was  certainly  a large  degree  of  co-ordina- 
tion in  that  context  and  there  was  certainly 
the  opportunity  to  exchange  views  usefully. 

1781.  In  fact  the  series  of  exchanges  with 
Sir  Frank  Cooper  on  21  July  went  through 
more  than  a dozen  questions  and  answers 
with  several  Members  of  the  Committee 
participating,  and  Sir  Frank  was  pretty 
emphatic  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
co-ordination  going  on.  Mr  Ingham  said 
earlier  that  Sir  Frank  had  been  poorly 
briefed.  What  do  you  say  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I would  say  there  was  a 
degree  of  co-ordination  certainly  but  with- 
out taking  away  from  departments  and 
departmental  Secretaries  of  State  their  right 
to  take  decisions  in  their  own  fields. 

Chairman 

1782.  When  Sir  Frank  was  briefed  you 
would  have  been  there? 

(Mr  McDonald)  No,  I was  not. 

Mr  Conlan 

1783.  Did  you  play  any  part  in  censoring 
the  despatches  which  were  coming  through 
from  correspondents  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  No.  As  has  been  made 
clear,  I was  only  spokesman  after  18  May 
and  the  second  tier  of  censorship  started 
after  that. 

1784.  But  when  you  did  your  extremely 
attractive  briefings  on  television  (I  am  sure 
we  all  enjoyed  seeing  you  nightly  on  both 
channels)  where  did  you  get  your  informa- 
tion from? 

(Mr  McDonald)  My  information  was  in 
terms  of  a script  which  I read  very  carefully 
and  which  was  approved  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  that  first  period  by  the  operational 
side,  the  secretariat  side  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  first  draft  was  generally 
written  by  me  on  the  basis  of  the  various 
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signals  coming  into  the  MoD.  Latterly,  the 
news  release  group  was  set  up  under  an 
Assistant  Under  Secretary  with  CPR,  my- 
self and  the  operational  staff  represented  on 
it.  That  met  on  an  ad  hoc  basic  sometimes 
once,  twice  or  three  times  a day  to  put 
together  the  draft  press  releases  which  were 
then  cleared  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1785.  Were  those  press  releases  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  PUS? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Not  necessarily.  The 
news  release  group  had  delegated  powers, 
subject  to  the  releases  being  shown  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1786.  Did  you  have  any  occasion  to 
remonstrate  with  No.  10  on  account  of 
information  which  they  had  released  and 
you  had  not  ? 

(Mr  McDonald ) No,  never. 

1787.  Could  I put  the  same  question  to 
Mr  Taylor? 

(Mr  Taylor)  No,  although  the  occasion 
of  the  allegation  that  No.  10  had  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag,  to  use  the  expression  going 
about  at  the  time,  over  the  casualties  at 
Bluff  Cove  became  the  subject  of  pretty 
heated  discussion  between  Bernard  Ingham 
and  myself.  It  was  hardly  a remonstration; 
it  was  merely  that  we  were  having  played 
back  to  us  in  MoD  that  there  was  an 
allegation  that  the  actual  casualty  figures 
had  been  given  by  No.  10,  and  it  became 
obvious  in  talking  to  Bernard  Ingham  that 
he  had  not  given  the  figures,  as  he  explained 
earlier  today.  There  was  no  remonstration 
on  that  or  any  other  occasion;  I would  not 
call  it  a remonstration  but  a reporting  back 
to  him.  We  were  alerted  to  the  fact  there 
was  an  alleged  leak  of  the  casualty  figures 
from  No.  10. 

1788.  There  was  never  any  serious 
friction  between  your  Department  and 
No.  10  as  far  as  you  were  concerned? 

(Mr  McDonald)  No;  there  were  differ- 
ences of  view. 

Chairman 

1789.  In  becoming  a personality  did  you 
get  a large  fan  mail? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I am  told  so. 

1790.  Did  you  not  see  it? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Not  at  the  time.  Quite 
honestly,  one  of  the  strangest  things  was 


that  although  people  said  I was  becoming 
a personality  I was  too  busy  to  realise  it 
because  I was  in  the  office  for  most  hours. 

1791.  Have  you  been  allowed  to  read  it 
since? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Yes. 

Chairman:  Was  it  favourable? 

Mr  Conlan 

1792.  You  are  a bachelor? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Yes,  indeed — still.  Some 
of  the  nicest  letters  I have  received  have 
come  from  people  whose  sons  or  husbands 
were  in  the  Task  Force. 

Chairman 

1793.  If  you  were  starting  your  part  of 
the  operation  again  what  changes  would 
you  make? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I am  bound  to  tell  you 
that  I would  not  change  my  recommenda- 
tion that  for  the  first  period  all  briefings 
should  be  kept  on  an  on  the  record  basis. 

I appreciate  the  other  judgments  which  have 
been  made,  but,  as  I have  said  to  you,  at 
that  stage  we  had  no  plans;  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  formulating  plans,  and  to  get 
involved  in  off  the  record  briefings  of  the 
press  then  would  have  been  in  my  view  far 
too  dangerous.  I do  not  think  I would  have 
changed  that.  I think  I would  probably 
have  suggested  to  Sir  Frank  Cooper  that 
he  had  meetings  with  the  editors  at  an 
earlier  date ; I would  have  suggested  to  him 
that  he  start  his  unattributable  briefings 
about  a week  or  perhaps  two  weeks  earlier 
than  he  did.  I think  I am  bound  to  tell  you 
as  well  that  the  recommendations  I made 
on  censorship  at  the  start,  that  it  should  be 
in  the  ships,  would  be  something  I would 
not  change.  I hope  I am  not  sounding 
complacent  because  I have  gone  through 
all  this  and  wondered  if  I would  have 
changed  it.  I know  other  people  have 
distinctly  different  views,  but  I am  bound 
to  say  the  argument  put  forward  for 
censorship  in  the  ships  at  the  sharp  end 
still  seems  to  me  to  be  overpowering.  I have 
also  wondered  whether  I should  have  sent 
out  a serving  officer  with  the  press  officers 
in  the  Task  Force.  I am  bound  to  tell  you 
it  crossed  my  mind  at  the  time  because 
initially  we  had  thought  that  the  Chief 
Press  Officer  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
would  be  going  with  the  Task  Force  but  it 
was  decided  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
that  he  wanted  quite  properly  to  keep  him 
with  him.  The  thought  crossed  my  mind 
that  I should  look  for  somebody  in  the 
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DPRS  organisation,  a serving  officer,  to  go. 
My  first  choice  would  have  been  a naval 
officer,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Coin- 
mander-in-Chief  was  naval  and  the  Task 
Force  commander  was  naval.  It  struck  me 
as  a sensible  idea  as  a first  choice.  I men 
worried  about  the  rank  difficulty.  I could 
see  one  getting  into  a situation  where  on  a 
ship  one  might  well  have  an  officer  m 
charge  of  PR  having  a superior  rank  to,  say, 
the  commander  of  the  ship.  I wondered 
whether  it  was  worthwhile  taking  on  that 
potential  difficulty.  I am  not  saying  it  would 
have  been  a difficulty  but  potentially  it 
could  have  been.  With  PR  officers  with 
experience  in  this  field  and  in  PR  generally, 
there  are  advantages  in  being  a civilian  in 
a rank  structure  as  well  as  disadvantages. 

In  the  end  it  was  a thought  I did  not  pursue. 

I do  not  know  whether  it  would  have  helped 
to  have  had  a naval  commander  or  captain 
looking  after  PR  or  whether  it  would  have 
given  rise  to  inter-service  problems  or 
perhaps  seniority  problems.  That  was  the 
judgment  I took  at  the  time. 

1794.  Mr  McDonald,  you  had  all  the 
problems  and  worries  at  the  beginning  of 
how  to  put  together  the  whole  thing.  Would 
it  have  helped  you  if  you  had  had  some 
guidelines? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I have  looked  at  the 
guidelines  in  the  famous  annex,  which  I 
had  not  seen,  and  I am  bound  to  tell  you 
that  if  those  had  been  put  before  me, 
whether  as  an  approved  or  unapproved 
document,  I would  have  read  them  through 
very  quickly,  because  it  is  quite  a short 
document,  and  beyond  referring  to  it  to 
make  sure  I had  not  forgotten  anything  I 
very  much  doubt — in  fact  I am  sure — I 
would  not  have  changed  the  course  of  the 
decisions  taken,  particularly  during  the 
four  or  five  days  when  a lot  of  things  were 
set  in  the  way  they  were  going  to  appear.  So 
in  all  honesty  I have  to  say  that  although  it 
would  have  been  useful  as  a kind  of  final 
check  list — it  is  always  nice  to  have  a con- 
tingency plan  and  the  right  thing  to  have — 
in  this  instance  at  least,  with  all  the  unique 
features  attached  to  the  Falklands  crisis,  it 
would  not  have  been  helpful. 

1795.  Are  you  saying,  as  I think  Mr 
Ingham  would  probably  have  said,  that 
though  it  is  important  there  should  be  some 
guidelines  and  ideas  put  forward  and  agreed 
you  would  tend  to  say,  “I  would  not  worry 
about  it”? 


(Mr  McDonald)  No,  I am  saying  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have;  it  is  proper  staff  plan- 
ning to  have  it.  Before  the  Falklands  crisis  I 
had  already  agreed  with  the  DPR  (Army) 
that  he  should  set  in  hand  a study  of  the 
handling  of  PR  during  emergencies  and  he 
had  not  got  round  to  it  when  the  Falkland 
Islands  hit  us,  but  he  was  in  the  initial 
stages  of  preparing  to  do  it  and  put  a paper 
to  whoever  was  the  CPR  at  that  time  and 
the  other  two  services’  DPRs. 


Mr  Mates 

1796.  You  said  that  you  were  quite  clear 
in  your  mind  that  censorship  should  take 
place  at  the  sharp  end.  Would  you  accept 
as  a corollary  to  that  that  there  must,  there- 
fore, be  a proper  organisation  with  a Task 
Force,  whatever  it  may  be,  properly  trained 
to  carry  out  that  very  difficult  task? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Yes,  I think  so. 

1797.  Would  you  think  that  would  have 
to  come  from  within  your  department  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I would  hope — and  it 
may  well  be  this  is  one  of  the  lessons  which 
have  been  learnt — that  this  would  form  a 
larger  part  (I  have  no  doubt  it  does  already 
form  a part)  of  the  training  of  officers 
because  I think  censorship  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  military  function.  So, 
yes,  I think  you  may  well  be  right.  Perhaps 
in  military  training  there  should  be  a bigger 
place  in  the  curriculum  for  these  kinds  of 
studies. 

1798.  And  you  think  it  is  essentially  a 
military  function? 

(Mr  McDonald)  In  matters  of  judgment. 

I do  not  think  any  PR  officer  can  himself 
take  a judgment  that  the  security  involved 
in  this  or  that  issue  is  such  that  censorship 
is  required.  That  is  a military  judgment. 

1799.  So  the  lesson  you  have  learned  is 
the  fact  that  Mr  Helm — and  I am  not 
against  him  personally — was  the  man  on  the 
Falklands  in  charge  of  the  censorship  was 
wrong? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I am  not  saying  that. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  PR  was  used 
but  I think  he  said  to  you  he  always  went 
and  checked  with  the  military  finally  and  I 
think  that  one  can  understand. 

1800.  He  was  taking  the  decisions. 

(Mr  McDonald)  He  was  taking  initial 
decisions  and  checking  subsequently  to 
make  sure  they  were  right  against  a military 
judgment. 
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Mr  Mates] 

1801.  What  is  your  fundamental  objec- 
tion since  you  want  censorship  to  take  place 
where  there  is  the  maximum  expertise, 
training  and  information  to  having  it  done 
at  the  London  end  and,  therefore,  taking 
this  load  off  the  backs  of  these  officers  who 
have  other  jobs  to  do  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  That  is  it.  I should  say 
that  just  after  the  Task  Force  sailed  Sir 
Arthur  Hockaday  (Second  PUS),  myself, 
the  three  Directors  of  Service  Security  and  a 
member  of  the  Secretariat  had  a meeting  to 
put  together  proposals  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  censorship.  I should  say  to  you  that 
the  Services,  including  the  three  single  ser- 
vice DPRs,  were,  to  my  knowledge,  very 
sure  that  the  best  answer  was  to  relieve  the 
people  at  the  front  of  this  onerous  task  so 
that  they  could  get  on  with  their  military 
job,  and  that  is  a very  attractive  way  of 
looking  at  it.  However,  against  that  argu- 
ment there  are  a range  of  other  arguments. 
First  of  all,  very  often  only  the  people  on 
the  spot  can  know  the  minute-to-minute 
changes  in  a military  situation  which  make 
a difference  to  the  security  of  this  issue  or 
that  issue.  Whitehall  tends  always  to  be  a 
little  behind  and  that  little,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, could  make  a big  difference  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  something  has  to  be 
expunged  from  the  text.  Secondly,  we 
suspected  that  if,  in  fact,  censorship  was  in 
Whitehall  there  would  be  a great  criticism 
that  it  was  being  politically  motivated  but 
having  it  on  the  spot  where  people’s  lives, 
including  the  reporters’,  were  at  risk,  as  it 
were,  made  the  process  of  guidance  or 
censorship  more  acceptable,  less  susceptible 
to  criticism  that  it  was  being  politically 
motivated,  Thirdly,  and  this  was  the  practi- 
cal point,  the  INMARSAT  was  not  secure 
so  that  when  something  came  over  the  IN- 
MARSAT it  had  come  over  an  insecure  link 
and  was  already  at  least  potentially  com- 
promised. Those  three  points  were  put  and 
a submission  was  made  in  the  normal, 
proper  way  with  the  understanding  and 
agreement  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  There  were  further 
discussions  at  that  stage  because  there  was 
again  strong  military  feeling  on  this  but 
decisions  were  made  and  communicated  to 
Northwoodalongwithalist  of  subjects  which 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  believed  were  the  kinds 
of  subjects  which  should  be  the  subject  of 
censorship — names  of  units,  dispositions, 
etc.  The  signal  which  went  out  from  North- 
wood  made  it  very  clear  that  the  censorship 
should  be  confined  to  those  and  that  assis- 


I McDonald  [Continued 


tance  should  be  given  to  journalists  to  file 
stories  apart  from  those  subjects. 

1802.  Perhaps  the  time  when  you  were 
at  your  least  comfortable,  certainly  on  the 
television,  was  during  the  build-up  and  the 
actual  time  of  the  attacks  on  Darwin  and 
Goose  Green.  Here  was  a case  where,  for 
security  reasons,  your  department — -I  am 
not  saying  you — were  urging  caution, 
censorship,  minimum  of  information,  and 
for  other  reasons  leading  politicians  were 
giving  a very  definite  impression  and 
representing  both  to  the  press  and  the 
media  that  this  was  about  to  happen,  it  was 
happening,  if  it  had  not  happened  yesterday 
it  was  going  to  happen  today.  Did  this 
completely  different  approach  which  was 
apparent  in  your  utterances  and  the 
utterances  of  certain  senior  Ministers  arise 
because  you  had  fought  the  battle  to  hold 
them  back  and  lost;  or  that  you  had  not 
fought  the  battle  at  all;  or  that  the  co- 
ordination of  it  had  failed  so  that  you  were 
singing  a completely  different  song  from 
the  other  people?  . 

(Mr  McDonald)  I think  that  particular 
episode  around  Goose  Green  is,  for  me  at 
least,  very  interesting  in  two  ways,  which  I 
think  cover  the  point  you  are  making.  One 
of  them  was  that  there  was  tremendous 
public  interest;  there  was  enormous  specu- 
lation. There  were  many  people  saying, 
“Unless  you  say  something  you  will  only 
encourage  speculation.’’  At  that  time  I can 
well  remember  in  a question  and  answer 
session — I do  not  think  it  was  to  camera, 
it  was  a question  and  answer  session — I was 
asked  would  the  men  be  advancing  from 
the  Bay  and  the  answer  I gave  was  that  they 
would  not  be  hanging  around,  which  struck 
me  as  good  military  sense  without  giving 
anything  away  and  I think  was  very  much 
in  line,  I am  pleased  to  say,  with  what  the 
Prime  Minister  said  later  that  day  in  the 
House. 

1803.  But  that  was  by  coincidence? 

(Mr  McDonald)  No,  it  was  because  there 
was  a general  feeling  that  we  had  to 
reassure  people  that  something  was  happen- 
ing without  being  able  to  tell  them  precisely 
what.  But  if  I could  go  on  to  the  second 
point.  The  speculation  was  so  intense, 
particularly  on  Goose  Green,  that  for  once 
we  relied  only  on  a telephone  conversation 
between  Northwood  and  the  Task  Force  to 
tell  the  world  that  Goose  Green  had  been 
taken.  We  discovered  subsequently— and 
this  was  purely  a mistake  in  the  communi- 
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cation  from  the  Task  Force  to  Northwood— 
that  Goose  Green  had  been  surrounded  but 
not  taken  and  it  was  under  the  kind  ot 
pressure  to  get  news  out  that  we  deviated 
from  the  normal  practice  of  waiting— and 
that  was  the  hardest  part  of  the  job— -to 
ensure  that  you  got  confirmation.  We 
departed  from  that  this  time  in  order  to  get 
the  news  out  quickly  and  I am  afraid  we 
got  it  out  too  quickly.  I say  that  just  to 
emphasise  the  importance  of  getting 
written  confirmation  before  we  were  able 
to  make  statements. 

Mr  Conlan 

1804.  But  General  Moore  told  the 
Committee  that  the  premature  release  of 
information  about  the  prospective  attack 
upon  Goose  Green  enabled  the  Argen- 
tinians to  reinforce.  The  Committee  asked 
him  to  speculate  on  how  those  reports  were 
given  to  the  BBC  Overseas  Service  and  he 
was  unable  to  give  any  positive  and 
conclusive  answer.  Can  you  speculate  on 
how  the  BBC  Overseas  Service  was  able  to 
indicate  that  the  attack  upon  Goose  Green 
was  imminent,  enabling  the  Argentinians 
to  reinforce?  Did  it  come  from  you? 

(Mr  McDonald ) Let  me  be  very  clear,  I 
spoke  only  on  the  record.  This  was  one  of 
the  reasons  that  I imposed  this  self-restric- 
tion. I think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
PR  organisation  should  not  become  in- 
volved in  this  kind  of  conflict  in  either  mis- 
information or  tittle  tattle  or  whatever. 

I think  it  was  right  for  us  to  restrict  our- 
selves. I can  say  to  you  that  whatever  else 
is  speculation,  it  is  not  speculation  with  any- 
thing I said.  It  is  not  on  the  record  I said  we 
were  advancing  to  Goose  Green. 

1805.  I am  obliged  for  that  categorical 
assurance.  Can  you  speculate  about  where 
the  report  came  from? 

(Mr  McDonald ) I think  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  two  things.  The  newspapers  at  least 
two  days  beforehand  had  already  been 
saying  that  Goose  Green  had  been  taken. 
There  was  a lot  of  speculation.  Secondly,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  anybody  looking 
at  the  map  must  have  thought  it  possible 
that  that  was  the  direction  that  the  attack 
was  going  to  be— not  probable,  possible. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  BBC — taking 
the  general  level  of  speculation  and  looking 
at  the  map  themselves — said  what  they  did. 
They  did  not  get  any  confirmation  of  it  from 
me  or  as  far  as  I know — and  I can  only  say 
as  far  as  I know — from  the  MoD. 


1806.  Would  you  think  10  Downing 
Street  played  any  part  in  this? 

(Mr  McDonald ) Not  that  I know  of. 
Goose  Green  had  not  been  taken.  We  were 
ourselves  premature  for  the  reasons  I 
explained. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1807.  You  are  suggesting  that  the 
censorship  be  imposed  at  the  sharp  end. 
Are  you  suggesting  that  should  be  the  only 
layer  of  censorship? 

(Mr  McDonald)  As  it  happened  in 
practise,  we  became  aware  that,  in  fact, 
things  were  getting  through  that  should  not 
get  through.  Things  were  being  said  on  the 
INMARSAT.  Things  were  coming  through 
on  the  signals  which  did  give  dispositions; 
which  did  give  locations;  did  give  some 
names.  We  were  forced  into  a second  line 
of  censorship,  when  originally  we  hoped  to 
be  able  to  avoid  that. 

1808.  You  accept  that  for  the  future  as  a 
necessary  evil? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I think  what  I would 
suggest  is  that  if  it  is  a necessary  evil,  it 
should  be  overt.  I think  it  should  be  overt. 
That  is,  it  should  be  set  up,  the  rules  cover- 
ing it  should  be  published  and  so  forth. 

1809.  Do  you  rule  out  totally  the  neces- 
sity for  any  political  element  in  censorship? 

(Mr  McDonald)  It  depends,  I think, 
what  you  mean  by  political.  If  you  mean 
party  political 

1810.  No,  I did  not  mean  that. 

(Mr  McDonald)  I would  not  see  a place 
for  that.  If  you  mean  political  in  a wide 
sense,  that  is  trying  to  ensure  that  morale  is 
kept  up  in  this  country;  trying  to  ensure 
that  people  understand  the  reasons  for  the 
conflict,  I can  see  that  there  is  a role  in 
censorship  in  that  but  a very  dangerous 
one  and  one  that  I think  press  statements 
from  the  MoD  should  not  touch  on. 

1811.  Would  you,  for  example,  have 
liked  to  have  improved  the  explanation  of 
the  crashed  helicopter  in  Chile  out  of  the 
public  dimension? 

(Mr  McDonald ) I think  there  are  many 
people  who  would  have  wished  to  keep 
that  out  of  the  public  dimension.  That  was 
not  possible. 

1812.  Would  that  have  been  an  appro- 
priate objection  to  the  policy  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Given  the  choice  in  that 
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Dr  Gilbert] 

instance,  I would  have  said  nothing 
myself  but,  if  asked,  would  have  told  the 
truth. 


minds  up,  let  alone  get  any  level  of  agree- 
ment with  editors  about  any  formal 
machinery  in  weeks.  I think  this  is  a prob- 
lem of  months  at  least. 


1813.  The  whole  truth? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Not  necessarily  the 
whole  truth.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
penalties  of  being  on  the  record.  If  you  are 
asked  a straight  question  and  say  No 
comment”,  you  can  be  sure  of  headlines. 


1814.  That  brings  us  to  problems  if  we 
had  future  difficulties  of  how  you  handle 
the  foreign  journalists.  Do  you  have 
proposals  for  that  as  a result  of  your 
handling  of  these  matters?  It  is  not  a 
Question  you  have  been  confronted  with. 

(Mr  McDonald)  That  is  right.  I think  the 
whole  question  of  media  coverage  of 
conflicts  of  which  we  will  not  have  control 
of  all  media  outlets  poses  mammoth  ques- 
tions With  the  speed  of  communications, 
direct  beaming,  commercial  satellites,  we 
will  be  reaching  a situation  where  even 
Number  10,  even  the  MoD  will  be  looking 
to  get  some  of  its  news  from  commercial 
sources  which  will  flash  them  back  very 
quickly. 


1815.  I think  the  Committee  is  aware  of 
the  problems  you  are  facing.  Has  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  begun  to  come  to  a 
view  as  to  how  they  will  tackle  the  prob- 
lems ? , 

(Mr  McDonald)  These  are  the  questions 
under  intensive  study  at  the  moment.  I 
believe  the  universities  are  involved. 

(Mr  Taylor)  Yes,  but  not  involved  in  the 
censorship.  We  are  looking  at  the  total 
lessons  that  were  learnt  from  the  Falklands, 
where  censorship  was  something  which  we 
were  even  guilty  about  calling  censorship 
to  begin  with.  The  future  machinery  is 
being  assessed  and  looked  at.  I think  sir 
Frank  Cooper  is  in  a better  position  than 
I to  go  into  more  detail  about  that. 


1817.  I have  one  other  question  for 
Mr  McDonald,  if  I may.  If  I can  come  back 
to  this  problem  of  disagreements  with 
Number  10,  can  you  tell  us  whether  these 
disagreements  related  to  individual  inci- 
dents or  the  principles  obtained  which 
might  guide  you? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I think  very  much  to  the 
principles  obtained.  As  I remember  them 
they  were  much  along  the  lines  already 
rehearsed  by  Mr  Ingham,  that  is  that  he 
believed  that  we  should,  throughout  that 
first  period,  have  been  taking  defence 
correspondents  in,  either  singly  or  in  groups 
and  bringing  them  into  the  picture,  briefing 
them  unattributably  to  give  them  guidance, 
to  ensure  that  they  did  not  indulge  in 
speculation,  to  keep  them  sweet  and  on  our 
side.  All  those  were,  I think,  absolutely 
proper  sentiments  from  him.  I could  only 
reply  that  when  it  was  very  important  that 
the  disposition  of  the  Task  Force  should  not 
get  out  (the  fact  that  a lot  of  them  were  still 
out).  Inlight  of  the  fact  that  planswere  being 
made  at  that  time,  it  was  difficult  to  know 
what  kind  of  guidance  we  could  give.  All  ot 
this  made  it  so  difficult — and  this  was  a 
point  I put  to  him— to  enter  into  unattri- 
butable  briefings  was  so  risky  that  during 
the  first  phase— and  I emphasise  that— it 
did  not  seem  appropriate  to  me.  The 
Secretary  of  State  considered  it  and  agreed. 
Therefore,  Bernard  Ingham  and  I did  not 
agree  but  we  each  understood  the  other  s 
point. 


1816.  Indeed.  I would  imagine  that  you 
will  not  be  in  a position  to  make  final 
recommendations  to  Ministers  until  after 
Sir  Frank’s  period  of  stewardship  is  at  an 
end?  Do  you  expect  to  be  in  a position  to 
do  so  in  the  next  few  weeks? 

(Mr  Taylor)  I think  the  whole  issue  of 
censorship  is  far  too  sensitive  and  difficult 
and  in  some  senses  complex  because  ot 
communication  problems  and  so  on  to 
expect  that  we  can  even  make  our  own 


1818.  Did  this  form  of  fairly  consistent 
disagreement  come  to  an  end  with  the  end- 

ing  of  what  you  called  the  first  phase? 

(Mr  McDonald)  With  the  ending  of  the 
first  phase  and  the  opening  up  into  unattri- 
butable  interviews  that  particular  area 
of  difficulty  did  not  exist.  What  I think  was 
a little  bit  difficult  was  the  way  in  which  the 
day  was  crammed  and  sometimes  I was  not 
able  myself  to  go  to  the  daily  No  10 
meetings  and  had  to  send  my  Chief  Press 
Officer.  That  was  a pity  but  it  could  not 
always  be  avoided. 


1819.  But  did  that  produce  a continuing 

series  of  disagreements? 

(Mr  McDonald)  No;  I am  merely  saying 
that  when  I was  not  able  to  go  it  was  a pity. 
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Dr  Gilbert] 

1820.  What  I am  trying  to  get  clear  is 
that  it  is  your  impression  that  it  was  a 
period  of  disagreement  which  came  to  an 
end  with  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
operations. 

(Mr  McDonald)  We  were  not  at  daggers 
drawn  or  anything  like  that.  There  were 
areas  in  which  he  would  have  preferred  to 
do  things  a slightly  different  way  and  when 
those  areas  arose  we  discussed  them. 

1821 . What  I am  trying  to  get  at,  possibly 
not  as  clearly  as  I should,  is  whether  after 
the  first  phase  was  over  there  was  a con- 
tinuing series  of  disagreements  between  you 
and  No.  10. 

(Mr  McDonald)'Ho. 

Mr  Conlan 

1 822.  Mr  McDonald,  Mr  Taylor  on  apre- 
vious  occasion  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  indicated  to  us  that  he  thought 
it  was  a mistake  that  foreign  correspondents 
were  not  included  in  the  Task  Force.  You 
were  very  largely  responsible  for  the  allo- 
cation of  correspondents  to  the  Task  Force, 
and  it  seems  to  me  a great  pity  that  foreign 
correspondents  and  indeed  provincial  cor- 
respondents were  not  included.  I know  Mr 
Taylor  has  said  that  in  future  this  will  be 
rectified  and  remedied  and  it  will  not  occur 
again,  but  let  me  ask  the  question:  Why 
were  they  excluded  ? 

(Mr  McDonald ) The  main  difficulty  was 
the  finding  of  billets.  We  could  not  post 
correspondents  to  the  Task  Force  unless 
the  Task  Force  commander  said  there  was  a 
place  for  them.  When  we  got  the  original 
number  it  was  six.  From  that  we  knew  that 
we  had  to  do  two  things.  We  had  to  fight  for 
more  but  we  also  had  to  take  immediate 
action  to  allocate  those  six,  We  started  with 
ITV  and  BBC  and  they  pooled  resources 
and  got  a soundman  and  left  us  with  very 
few  indeed— three  or  four.  In  the  light  of 
that  we  took  the  decision,  in  the  context  of 
that  small  group,  to  go  to  the  nationals. 
Thereafter  there  was  a campaign,  which 
personally  I was  very  pleased  was  success- 
ful, to  get  more  places  with  the  Task  Force. 
That  campaign  was  conducted  on  an  in- 
dividual basis,  not  a campaign  to  get  five 
more  places  or  two  more  places,  but  a cam- 
paign to  get  this  or  that  newspaper  on  the 
Task  Force  which  was  agreed  in  ones  and 
twos.  As  the  total  crept  up  over  those  two  or 
three  days  the  people  doing  the  pushing  and 
pressing  were  the  nationals.  I can  remember 
two  or  three  foreign  journalists;  I am  sure 


there  were  more,  but  I have  now  forgotten. 
They  phoned  me  up  and  said,  “What  about 
it  ?”  I said  we  had  put  them  on  the  list  but 
the  list  was  in  the  hundreds  and  we  could  not 
do  more  at  that  end  until  we  had  the  billets. 
They  did  not  follow  up,  as  far  as  I know, 
through  various  means  the  pressure  to  get 
a particular  place  aboard  the  Task  Force 
with  the  same  energy  as  the  national  press. 
I am  sorry;  that  must  seem  a very  incon- 
clusive answer. 

1 823 . We  have  been  told  that  the  original 
decision  on  numbers  agreed  by  the  MoD 
was  subsequently  changed ; it  was  increased 
because  of  pressure  from  No.  10.  What  do 
you  say  about  that? 

(Mr  McDonald)  It  was  one  of  the  pressure 
points,  but  not  the  only  one. 

1824.  Presumably,  it  was  Mr  Ingham 
who  was  applying  the  pressure  ? 

(Mr  McDonald ) Yes,  but  not  only  he — 
others  as  well,  very  understandably,  from 
the  newspapers  themselves. 

1825.  Would  the  others  include  the 
Prime  Minister? 

(Mr  McDonald ) It  might  well ; I cannot 
honestly  remember,  but  I do  know  there 
were  direct  approaches  to  Ministers. 

1826.  Did  the  Prime  Minister  telephone 
you? 

(Mr  McDonald ) Not  personally.  There 
were  approaches  to  many  Ministers. 

1827.  No.  10  did  have  an  input  to  the 
pressure  to  increase  the  number  of  corres- 
pondents going  with  the  Task  Force? 

(Mr  McDonald ) That  is  certainly  my 
understanding. 

1828.  Was  the  number  of  correspon- 
dents too  large  or  too  few  in  your  view  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I find  it  very  difficult  to 
answer  that.  If  one  looks,  for  instance,  at 
the  amount  of  signal  traffic  they  generated 
one  might  well  think  they  were  too  large  in 
number.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  pool 
what  they  sent  back.  Personally,  I do  not 
think  it  was  all  that  far  from  what  it  should 
have  been.  Speaking  secondhand  because 
I was  not  there,  I believe  some  of  the 
difficulties  may  have  been  caused  not  so 
much  by  the  number  but  sometimes  by  the 
inexperience  of  the  journalists  in  terms  of 
operational  conditions,  but  that  is  specula- 
tion. 
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Chairman 

1829.  I thought  you  were  going  to  say 
to  the  Committee  it  should  have  been  28  or 
30.  Did  you  have  direct  access  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  whilst  Mr  Jeanes  was 
CPR? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Yes. 

1830.  Is  that  normal? 

(Mr  McDonald ) In  the  way  the  organisa- 
tion was  then  set  up,  I took  over  from  the 
previous  DCPR.  His  job,  as  mine,  was  to 
look  after  the  Secretary  of  State  on  NATO 
issues  and  tri-service  issues,  general  defence 
and  finance  issues,  in  terms  of  public 
relations,  and  they  brought  us  regularly  into 
touch  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1831.  Finally,  did  the  fan  letters  you 
received  suggest  that  people  wanted  more 
information  or  less  information  ? 

(Mr  McDonald)  I am  bound  to  tell  you 
that  some  of  the  fan  letters  wanted  informa- 
tion from  a different  person  altogether. 
Having  said  that,  I have  not  done  a count, 
but  my  impression  is  that  most  of  the 
letters  that  came  in  were  from  people  who 
were  genuinely  worried  and  concerned  very 
often  about  their  own  relatives,  very  upset 


{Continued 


emotionally,  and  wanted  strictly  the  facts 
read  out  to  them  at  a speed  which,  however 
emotional  they  felt,  they  could  comprehend 
and  grasp,  and  I cannot  remember  any 
letter  which  said,  “Tell  us  all  the  details.” 

1832.  I think  that  is  an  experience  some 
of  us  have  had  on  this  Committee,  that  the 
cry  from  the  letters  we  have  had  has  been 
less  information  rather  than  more,  strangely 
enough.  May  I thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  coming— and  third  time  lucky,  I think. 

(Mr  McDonald)  I wonder  if  I could  make 
very  briefly  one  point  which  has  not  been 
said  and  that  is  that  I think  one  of  the  very 
interesting  things  is  that  the  number  of 
aircraft  shot  down  as  expressed  in  the  press 
releases  was  accurate.  That  has  never  been 
questioned  and  I think  that  is  something 
which  did  not  happen  in  the  last  war  and  is 
something  that  the  MoD  PR  organisation 
as  a whole  should  regard  with  some  pride. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1833.  Ours  or  theirs? 

(Mr  McDonald)  Theirs,  and  also  ours. 

Chairman:  I am  much  obliged.  Thank 
you  very  much. 


Mr  N Taylor,  Mr  I McDonald 


Printed  in  England  for  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  by  Robert  Stockwell  Ltd. 
Dd.  0302701  C700  12/82 
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WEDNESDAY  10  NOVEMBER  1982 


Members  present: 

Sir  Timothy  Kitson,  in  the  Chair 

Mr  Michael  Mates 
Mr  Chris  Patten 
Sir  Patrick  Wall 


Mr  Bruce  George 
Dr  John  Gilbert 
Mr  Michael  Marshall 


Memorandum  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  (DF57, 1982-83) 

Introduction 

1 The  following  notes  represent  the  results  of  MoD’s  own  initial  investigations  into  the 
background  to  a number  of  the  general  and  more  specific  complaints  and  allegations 
made  in  the  course  of  written  and  oral  evidence  to  the  Committee.  They  are  not  intended 
to  cover  all  the  points  raised  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  detail  they  contain  will  be  helpful 
to  the  Committee  and  give  a general  indication  of  the  Department  s own  response  to 
some  of  these  complaints. 

2.  The  notes  cover  the  following  subjects: 

a.  “Censorship”/vetting — Annex  A. 

b.  MoD  management/manipulation  of  the  news — Annex  B. 

c.  MoD  misinformation,  including  Fitzroy  casualty  figures — Annex  C. 

d.  Unexploded  bombs — Annex  D. 

e.  ‘Leak’  of  information  on  troop  movements  prior  to  attack  on  Darwin  and  Goose 
Green — Annex  E. 

f.  MoD’s  premature  announcement  of  the  capture  of  Goose  Green — Annex  F. 

g.  Narwal  incident — Annex  G. 

h.  Announcement  of  the  loss  of  HMS  Coventry — Annex  H. 

November  1982 


The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  these  minutes  of  evidence  is  estimated  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office  at  £9108. 
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ANNEX  A 

“Censorship’  ’/Vetting  Arrangements:  General  Background  Note 

1.  The  media  complaints  and  allegations  about  “censorship”/vetting  arrangements 
broadly  cover  the  following  points: 

a.  Inconsistency  in  vetting/"censorship”  policy — see  Appendix  1. 

b.  “Censorship”  was  unnecessarily  strict  and  it  was  exercised  on  non-operational 
grounds — see  Appendix  2. 

c.  Delays  caused  by  “censorship”/vetting  procedures — sec  Appendix  3. 

Vetting  Instructions 

2.  General  guidance  on  the  security  arrangements  to  be  followed  during  the  Falklands 
operations  was  sent  to  the  Task  Force  in  early  April  and  was  supplemented  by  more 
detailed  guidance  from  MODUK  and  CINCFLEET.  The  relevant  signals  have  been 
passed  to  the  Committee.  Further  advice  was  given  by  telephone  from  MoD. 

3.  Within  MoD  those  vetting  signals  acted  in  accordance  with  general  advice  from  the 
Chief  of  Public  Relations  (CPR)  and  operational  staff.  There  were  no  written  instructions 
on  how  the  vetting  should  be  done  but  vetting  policy  was  discussed  by  CPR  with  the 
single  Service  Directors  of  Public  Relations  and  reviewed  as  particular  problems  arose 
and  in  accordance  with  advice  from  senior  military  staff. 

The  1 Vetters' 

4.  Instructions  sent  from  CINCFLEET  to  the  Task  Force  by  signal  on  27  April  made 
it  clear  that  while  embarked  MoD  information  officers  were  to  give  regular  guidance  to 
the  press,  responsibility  for  clearing  press  material  leaving  ships  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  ship’s  commanding  officer,  not  MoD  information  officers.  In  practice,  however,  MoD 
information  officers  did  assist  in  the  vetting  process  where  others  were  not  available. 

5.  In  MoD,  where  a second  vetting  process  was  established  on  21  May,  junior  officers 
from  the  women’s  services  (Lieutenant,  2nd  Officer)  working  in  the  Defence  Public  Rela- 
tions Staff  checked  copy  as  soon  as  it  was  received.  They  referred  to  the  more  senior 
Service  officer  in  the  Defence  Public  Relations  Staff  (at  Commander  or  equivalent  level 
with  one  Major)  any  signals  that  might  present  a problem.  They  in  turn  consulted  with 
the  Chief  of  Public  Relations  and  operational  staff  as  appropriate.  All  broadcast  tapes 
were  checked  by  these  same  officers  with  a similar  referral  process. 

MoD  Comment 

6.  Vetting/“censorship”  was  necessary  and  although  evidently  unpopular  with  the  media, 
most  media  witnesses  to  the  Committee  have  accepted  its  necessity.  Some  journalists 
evidently  believed  that  because  it  was  in  their  interests  not  to  prejudice  the  security  or 
safety  of  the  forces  they  were  accompanying,  they  were  capable  of  “self-censorship”  but 
quite  apart  from  the  pressure  to  produce  a good  story,  journalists  are  not  qualified  to  make 
what  is  essentially  a military  judgment,  whether  exercised  by  those  with  the  Task  Force 
or  staff  in  London. 


APPENDIX  1 
TO  ANNEX  A 

“Ccnsorship’VVetting:  Inconsistency  in  Vetting  Policy 
Allegations 

1 Vetting/“censorship”  policy  was  inconsistent  both  between  different  elements  of  the 
Task  Force  and  between  the  Task  Force  and  MoD,  eg,  Task  Force  journalists  were  not 
allowed  to  report  the  first  bombing  raid  on  Port  Stanley,  the  attack  on  the  General  Bel ~ 
granoy  the  loss  of  2 Harriers  in  an  accident  on  6 May,  or  the  fact  that  HMS  Glasgow  had 
been  hit  by  an  unexploded  bomb.  They  then  discovered  that  all  this  news  had  been 
released  in  London.  In  other  cases  details  such  as  names  and  units  which  had  been  cleared 
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for  use  by  vetting  authorities  with  the  Task  Force  were  subsequently  bracketed  by  vetting  , 
officers  in  London.  ....... ■ : ' ' 


The  Facts  . , 

Interrelation  of  the  security  guidelines  chd  vary.  In  some  cases  ships  commanding 
fere  evidently  inclined  to  be  more  restrictive  than  London  where  account  also 
had  to  be  taken  of  diplomatic  and  political  pressures  tor  the  full  release  of  information. 


officers  were 


a Vulcan  Bombing  Raid,  1 May:  In  London  it  was  considered  important  that  this 
news  should  be  announced  as  it  was  in  itself  a significant  achievement  and  con  d 
be  expected  to  impress  the  Argentines  with  British  forces’  capability  and  strength 
of  purpose.  It  was  also  considered  important  to  make  a public  announcement  of 
the  raid  as  there  would  otherwise  have  been  a risk  of  the  Argentines  misrepre- 
senting it  as  an  attack  on  the  civilian  population  etc. 

b Loss  of  2 Sea  Harriers,  6 May:  while  MoD  appreciated  the  sensitivities  of  this 
release,  awareness  of  the  importance  of  not  suppressing  information  caused  MoD 
to  announce  their  loss. 

o Unexploded  Bomb  ( UXB ) on  HMS  Glasgow ,12  May:  MoD  announced  that  one 
of  our  ships  had  been  slightly  damaged  on  13  May.  It  did  not  formally  announce 
that  it  had  been  hit  by  a UXB  but  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  media  specu- 
lation about  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  damage  caused  and  to  Prejent  exaggera- 
tion and  unnecessary  alarm,  defence  correspondents  were  told  on  14  May  that  the 
ship  had  been  hit  by  a UXB.  Task  Force  journalists  then  filed  their  own  reports 
of  the  incident. 

3 When  it  became  clear  that  copy  from  the  South  Atlantic  was  including  operationally 
sensitive  information,  the  second  vetting  process  was  introduced  m London  (21  May). 

4 Policy  and  opinions  on  disclosure  of  individual  names  and  personal  details  varied 
between  different  elements  of  the  Task  Force  and  between  the  Task  Force  and  London: 

eg  8 May  Amphibious  Warfare  Group  reported  concern  amongst  landing  forces 
that  publication  by  the  popular  press  of  photos  and  personal  details  of  Servicemen 
would  have  serious  implications  if  they  were  captured  and  interrogated  and  that  it 
would  encourage  crank  callers.  According  to  the  journalists,  however,  many  members 
of  the  Task  Force  and  their  families  welcomed  such  publicity.  On  10  May  MoD  UK 
advised  Mr  Helm,  the  Senior  Information  Officer  on  SS  Canberra , that  normal  rules 
should  apply  on  individual  names,  ie  name  and  surname  could  be  given  if  individual 
agreed  to  publicity  and  addresses  could  be  given  in  a limited  form. 

At  his  meeting  with  editors  on  9 June  when  complaints  were  made  about  the  consistent 
deletion  of  names  in  journalists’  reports,  the  Permanent  Secretary  explained  that  this  was 
done  because  of  the  potential  value  of  background  information  to  interrogators  ot  cap- 
tured personnel.  He  agreed,  however,  that  circumstances  had  now  changed  somewhat 
and  he  undertook  to  review  the  policy. 


5.  Publication  of  unit  names  and  their  locations  was  sometimes  allowed  but  at  other 
stages  publication  of  this  information  was  not  permitted: 

eg  much  publicity  was  given  to  2 Para’s  capture  of  Darwin  and  Goose  Green  but 
during  the  final  stages  of  the  advance  on  Port  Stanley,  vetting  officers  within  MoD 
tried  to  delete  all  references  that  might  indicate  the  location  or  identity  of  particular 
units.  The  journalists’  copy  had  been  cleared  in  the  South  Atlantic  but  in  London 
the  considered  military  view  was  that  such  information  could  be  valuable  to  the 
enemy.  MoD  submitted  an  example  of  such  a signal  with  all  reference  to  “Marines 
and  “Paratroops”  deleted  in  its  written  evidence  to  the  HCDC  (Evidence  p.  15). 


MoD  Comment 

6.  It  was  inevitable  that  policy  and  opinions  on  the  disclosure  of  information  should 
vary  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  ensure  uniform  standards  Of  Vetting  m an 
operation  of  this  nature  with  limited  communications  facilities.  MoD’s  institution  of  a 
second  vetting  process  in  London  was  unpopular  with  journalists  but  most  accepted  its 
necessity.  For  the  future,  careful  consideration  will  need  to  be  given  to  means  of  achieving 
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more  consistent  , and  thus  fairer  standards,  of.  vetting  without  at  the  same  time  making  it 
unnecessarily  rigid  and  unduly  strict. 


APPENDIX  2 
TO  ANNEX  A 


“Censorship’ ’/Vetting:  Unnecessarily  Strict  “Censorship” 

Allegations 

1.  The  vetting/“censorship”  was  unnecessarily  strict;  it  was  frequently  petty;  it  was 
sometimes  applied  on  grounds  of  “taste”  or  “tone”  thus  suppressing  less  glorifying  aspects 
of  the  war  so  as  not  to  cause  concern  at  home;  restrictions  were  often  illogical  as  “cen- 
sored” information  had  already  been  passed  on  other  occasions  or  was  of  no  military 
value. 

2.  Examples  of  particular  complaints  and  any  available  factual  background  are  set  out 
below: 

a.  Ascension  Island:  correspondents  were  not  allowed  to  mention  the  use  of 
Ascension  Island  as  a base  “in  case  it  embarrassed  the  Americans”  even  though  it  was 
common  knowledge  (Brian  Hanrahan,  BBC,  Written  Evidence,  HC490,  p.  150). 

On  instructions  from  MoD,  journalists  were  not  permitted  to  file  stories  about 
Ascension  Island  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  ashore  there  except  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  reports  to  the  UK  (decision  reached  at  Chiefs  of  Staff 
meeting,  11  April  82).  This  was  partly  because  of  concern  that  widespread  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  our  use  of  Ascension  Island  would  seriously  embarrass  the 
US  and  complicate  their  efforts  to  mediate.  It  was  also  a result  of  concern  that  there 
should  not  be  too  much  publicity  about  British  activity  there  in  case  this  provoked  an 
Argentine  attack/raid.  On  7 May  (after  the  US  abandoned  its  neutral  policy)  Chiefs 
of  Staff  agreed  the  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  reporting  activities  at  Ascension 
Island,  particularly  when  Argentine  prisoners  of  war  were  being  repatriated. 

b.  “ Taste  and  tone ” censorship  including: 

— deletion  of  a passage  written  on  27  May  which  said  that  the  British  advance  was 
in  danger  of  being  bogged  down  (Patrick  Bishop,  Observer , Written  Evidence, 
HC490,  p.  103). 

The  MoD  Information  Officer  failed  to  transmit  an  article  by  Patrick  Bishop  on  the 
loss  of  Sir  Galahad  which  it  made  clear  that  there  was  anger  and  bitterness  over  the 
incident,  on  the  grounds  that  it  contained  inaccuracies— Bishop  acknowledges  that  it 
did  but  claims  they  were  not  substantial  (Patrick  Bishop,  Observer,  Written  Evidence, 
HC490,  pp.  303-4).  According  to  the  Information  Officer  the  story  was  factually 
inaccurate  and  “wrongly  blamed  the  RN”.  He  promised  Bishop  full  briefing. 

— MoD  vetter’s  comment  on  a Press  Association  account  about  the  field  hospital 
and  treatment  of  Argentine  wounded  at  San  Carlos  suggested  that  “MoD  would  rather 
have  seen  the  story  which  commented  on  a ‘less  tasteful  or  less  glorifying’  aspect  of 
the  conflict,  suppressed.” 

MoD  sent  out  the  story  to  editors  without  any  bracketing  but  on  a covering  note  the 
vetter  wrote:  “We  are  concerned  that  this  story  will  cause  a great  deal  of  worry  in  the 
families  of  British  servicemen.  They  are  likely  to  believe  that  hospital  treatment  is 
inadequate  whereas  we  believe  that  Richard  Saville  was  commenting  on  Argentine 
wounded  neglected  by  their  own  people  and  recovered  under  difficult  battlefield 
conditions.  We  would  be  grateful  if  your  treatment  of  this  story  could  bear  in  mind 
our  genuine  wish  to  avoid  unnecessary  worry  and  suffering  in  families  here  at  home”. 
The  passage  did  in  fact  refer  only  to  Argentine  prisoners. 

The  question  of  censorship  on  grounds  of  taste  was  raised  at  the  Permanent  Secretary  s 
meeting  with  editors,  on  9 June.  The  Chief  of  Public  Relations  then  explained  that  he 
was  personally  consulted  before  requests  for  deletion  were,  made  for  any  non- 
operational  reason.  He  admitted  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  had  exceptionally 
asked  that  certain  information  (eg,  gory  details  of  casualties)  be  withheld  to  avoid 
causing  distress  to  next  of  kin. 
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c.  Illogical  censorship— media  evidence  cites  a number  or  examples  of  illogical/ 
Inconsistent  censorship  by  MoD  including: 

— MoD  allowed  a quote  “who  dares  wins”  but  requested  the  deletion  of  “SAS” 
in  one  Max  Hastings  dispatch  ( The  Standard , Written  Evidence,  HC490,  p,  101). 

This  presumably  refers  to  the  despatch  which  was  transmitted  on  SAS  communica- 
tions on  31  May.  The  release  of  this  article  was  the  subject  of  long  and  careful 
consideration  (3  days)  within  MoD  but  the  reference  to  the  SAS  motto  was  un- 
fortunately overlooked. 

Several  journalists  complain  about  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  publication  of 

individual  soldiers’  names  and  units. 

See  Appendix  1 , paras  4-5. 

MoD  Comment 

3.  Journalists  do  not  always  appreciate  the  possible  military  value/importance  of 
information. 

4.  At  times  human  error  did  result  in  some  inconsistencies  in  vetting.  This  is  to  be 
regretted  and  was  the  result  of  lack  of  training  and  experience  in  such  work. 

5.  A number  of  suggestions  for  the  removal  of  material  from  copy  were  made  on  other 
than  operational  grounds.  There  are  clearly  difficulties  here  and  yet  there  are  occasions 
when  consideration  must  be  given  to  factors  such  as  the  feelings  of  the  next  of  kin. 

APPENDIX  3 
TO  ANNEX  A 

“Censorship’ ’/'Vetting : Delays  Caused  by  “Censorship”/Vctting  Procedures 
Allegations 

1 . The  vetting  processes  caused  delays  in  journalists’  reports  reaching  the  media;  delays 
were  caused  both  in  London  and  the  South  Atlantic.  There  were  several  tiers  of  censorship 
within  MoD  and  insufficient  delegation;  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Public  Relations  dealt 
directly  with  clearing  despatches. 

2.  The  stops  that  were  put  on  the  transmission  of  journalists'  reports  from  the  South 
Atlantic  meant  that  there  were  unnecessary  delays  in  their  reports  reaching  their  editors 
even  when  the  news  had  been  released  in  London.  Captain  Black  ( Invincible ) sent  a signal 
requesting  permission  for  journalists’  stories  to  be  sent  to  MoD  in  London  and  then 
released  simultaneously  when  the  news  of  a particular  incident  was  announced.  This  was 
refused. 

The  Facts 

3.  Delays  in  journalists’  reports  reaching  London  were  in  part  due  to  vetting,  but 
limitations  on  available  communications  facilities  and  the  arrangements  for  incident 
reporting  instituted  by  MoD  OK  signal  of  13  May  (see  paragraph  4 below)  were  probably 
more  significant  causes  of  delay. 

4.  In  London,  the  preliminary  vetting  of  signalled  despatches  was  carried  out  immediately 
and  straightforward  copy  couid  therefore  be  cleared  within  minutes.  However,  in  the 
event  of  a possible  security  problem  being  identified  in  a pooled  despatch  the  Press 
Office  would  for  the  sake  of  fairness  delay  passing  out  the  despatch  to  any  of  the  news- 
papers. The  Press  Office  log  book  also  indicates  that  despatches  coming  in  at  around 
midnight  or  the  early  hours  were  often  not  delivered  to  the  Portakabin  at  the  South 
entrance  for  collection  by  the  press  until  about  7 am.  This  was  sometimes  because  night 
news  editors  said  that  copy  was  too  late  though  on  occasions  Press  Officers  assumed, 
rather  than  established,  that  this  was  so. 

5.  Clearance  procedures  for  voice  reports  which  went  direct  to  the  broadcasting 
organisation  and  then  had  to  he  cleared  by  MoD  before  being  used  were  generally 
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quicker.  Initially  the  broadcasting  organisations  had  to  deliver  their  tapes  to  MoD  for 
vetting  but  arrangements  were  then  made  for  MoD  to  monitor  and  record  the  voice 
reports  simultaneously.  Some  reports,  eg  the  radio  tapes  on  Fitzroy  casualties,  were 
delayed  for  more  than  one  day  to  deny  immediate  information  to  the  Argentines,  but  the 
majority  of  tapes  were  either  cleared  immediately  or  within  minutes.  Examples  of  such 
timing  are  given  in  BBC  written  evidence  as  illustrations  of  “confusion”  within  MoD 
(HC490,  p.  42)  but  they  also  demonstrate  the  fact  that  MoD’s  vetting  was  conducted  as 
quickly  as  possible: 

i.  Napalm  reports,  1 June 

2030A  voice  reports  including  mention  of  discovery  of  napalm  stocks  at  Goose 
Green  begin. 

2055A  “Senior  naval  officer”  requests  deletion  of  references  to  napalm.  BBC  and 
ITN  protest. 

21 10A  MoD  clearance  for  story  is  given. 

ii.  Attack  on  Task  Force  ships,  15  May 

c 1745 A During  course  of  voice  report,  Nicholson  commences  unscripted  report 
(therefore  unvetted  in  S.  Atlantic)  of  Argentine  air  attack  that  had 
commenced  during  course  of  his  transmission. 

1755A  MoD  monitor  says  report  cannot  be  used.  BBC  consider  ignoring  this 
request  but 

By  1810A  MoD  clearance  given. 


6.  a.  On  3 May  Invincible  sent  a signal  suggesting  that  journalists’  stories  should  be 
sent  to  London  by  immediate  classified  signal  and  then  released  simultaneously  when 
the  news  of  a particular  incident  was  announced  by  MoD. 

b.  Task  Group  Commander  reported  on  7 May  that  the  press  were  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  what  they  considered  to  be  unreasonable  restraints  placed  upon  their 
reporting  by  MODUK.  They  had  been  particularly  annoyed  to  hear  the  loss  of  2 bea 
Harriers,  which  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  report,  broadcast  on  the  BBC  World 
Service.  He  suggested  that  a solution  might  be  to  allow  correspondents  to  prepare 
their  stories  and  have  them  vetted  for  security  in  the  South  Atlantic  so  that  they  would 
be  ready  for  release  by  Marisat  simultaneously  with  the  announcement  in  London. 
This  signal  was  discussed  at  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  meeting  on  8 May  but  it  was  agreed 
that  it  was  illusory  for  the  embarked  correspondents  to  believe  that  they  would 
receive,  and  be  able  to  release,  the  first  news  of  any  incident  involving  the  Task 
Force. 

7.  The  procedure  which  MoD  established  and  promulgated  to  the  Task  Force  on 
13  May  for  journalists’  incident  reporting  was  as  follows: 

a.  In  the  event  of  an  incident  involving  Argentine  losses,  either  MODUK  would 
initiate  press  release  and  inform  the  Commander  of  the  Task  °r0“F ’lthn°“j£ 
CINCFLEET)  of  intended  release  time  so  that  the  Commander  of  the  Task  Group 
could  clear  copy  which  was  not  be  to  released  before  MoD  statement  or  MODUK 
would  signal  “hold”  on  the  report. 

b.  In  the  event  of  an  incident  report  involving  UK  loss/damage/casualty , a hold 
was  automatically  to  be  imposed  until  lifted  by  MODUK.  MODUK  was  to 

the  Task  Group  Commander  through  CINCFLEET  of  the  time  of  the  initial  press 
release. 

In  broad  terms  this  was  the  procedure  followed  until  the  end  of  the  operation  (although 
there  were  also  periods  of  complete  “news  blackouts”).  In  practice,  their  final draaon  to 
release  news  about  an  incident  and  the  decisions  on  how  much  information  was  to  be 
released  was  usually  not  taken  until  a few  minutes  before  I ‘'“^“"oTthe TMc  Group 
made.  It  was  therefore  usually  impossible  to  give  the 

proper  warning  that  an  announcement  was  about  to  be  made  and  as  journalists  reports 
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were  transmitted  “priority”  rather  than  ‘‘immediate”  there  was  normally  a delay  of  some 
hours  before  Task  Force  journalists’  reports  of  the  incidents  actually  reached  London. 

MoD  Comments 

1 Although  vetting  procedures  sometimes  caused  delays  in  journalists’  reports  reaching 
the  media  considerable  efforts  were  made  to  minimise  this.  The  delays  that  did  occur  were 
generally  not  so  much  the  result  of  the  vetting  process  as  the  result  of  the  reports  containing 
operationally  sensitive  material  which  had  to  be  referred  to  more  senior  officers  for  clear- 
ance or  delayed  until  the  hold  on  the  release  of  the  information  they  contained  was  no 
longer  considered  necessary.  Some  delays  due  to  human  error  in  the  MoD  Press  Office 
are,  of  course,  regretted  but  staff  as  well  as  journalists  were  working  under  extreme 
pressure. 

2.  A move  significant  factor  in  the  delay  of  written  despatches  reaching  London  was  the 
pressure  on  the  Task  Force’s  communications  system;  operational  traffic  had  to  come 
first. 
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ANNEX  B 

“Management”  of  News 

Allegations 

1.  MoD  attempted  to  "manage”  or  “manipulate”  the  news;  it  played  down  and  was 

reluctant  to  acknowledge  reverses/losses  and  exaggerated  its  successes.  (BBC,  Written 

Evidence,  HC490,  p.  41.)  Examples  cited  in  evidence  include: 

a.  MoD’s  failure  to  admit  to  the  loss  of  2 helicopters  on  South  Georgia  on  22  April. 
(Jim  Meacham,  Economist , HC490,  p.  228,  cites  this  as  “one  of  the  major  dis- 
information operations  of  this  campaign”.) 

b.  MoD’s  delay  in  announcing  the  loss  of  2 Harriers  on  6 May. 

c.  “The  helicopter  crash  in  which  27  men  died  was  announced  at  a time  when  London 
thought  the  attention  given  to  it  would  be  minimal” — (BBC  Written  Evidence, 
HC490,  p.  150). 

d.  Port  Stanley  airfield— MoD  exaggerated  the  success  of  the  bombing  raids. 

The  Facts 

2.  Helicopter  losses  on  S.  Georgia 

17  May  On  22  April  1 helicopter  was  lost  and  another  damaged  in  a blizzard  when 

I830A  recovering  Special  Forces  who  had  been  conducting  a reconnaissance 
mission  of  South  Georgia  prior  to  the  main  assault  on  25  April.  There 
were  no  casualties.  News  of  this  incident  was  not  released  at  the  time 
. . because  it  would  have  prejudiced  operational  security  in  relation  to  the 
recovery  of  South  Georgia  and  in  the  longer  term  in  relation  to  the  special 
forces’  activities  on  the  Falklands  prior  to  the  main  landings.  Moreover 
within  MoD  knowledge  of  this  incident— and  all  Special  Forces  operations 
—was  only  made  available  to  a very  small  number  of  people.  After  an 
account  of  the  crashes  had  been  published  in  the  press  as  a result  of  a 
letter  written  by  a member  of  the  Task  Force  to  his  parents,  MoD  released 
a statement  acknowledging  the  crash.  “Two  helicopters  crash  landed  in  a 
blizzard  in  South  Georgia  on  22  April.  No  announcement  was  made  for 
operational  reasons.  The  helicopters  were  abandoned  and  the  crews 
recovered.  It  is  hoped  to  recover  at  least  one  helicopter  in  due  course." 

3.  Loss  of  Sea  Harriers,  6 May 

1450A  Signal  advising  that  contact  had  been  lost  with  2 Harriers  from  Invincible 
was  received  in  MoD.  Search  and  rescue  operations  continued  until 
sunset  Falklands  time.  Military  staff  argued  that  MoD  should  not  announce 
this  significant  reduction  in  our  air  power  to  the  enemy  as  it  was  an 
accident  not  involving  Argentine  forces  and  they  could  therefore  be 
presumed  not  to  be  aware  of  it.  On  the  other  hand  civilian  stafF  were  veiy 
anxious  that  the  story  should  be  released  and  after  some  discussion  it  was 
agreed  that  a statement  should  be  made. 

2I00A  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Public  Relations  announced  that  at  about  noon 
London  time  contact  had  been  lost  with  the  2 Harriers;  “In  view  of  the 
time  that  has  now  elapsed  the  aircraft  must  be  announced  missing.  Search 
and  rescue  operations  are  in  progress.  The  next  of  kin  are  being  informed. 

4.  Loss  of  helicopter 

The  BBC  may  have  confused  the  helicopter  crash  on  night  of  20/21  May 
in  which  members  of  the  special  forces  were  killed  with  one  involving  a 
Sea  King  helicopter  on  17  May  (18  May  London  time)  which  did  not 
involve  any  casualties. 

18  May  MODUK  sent  a signal  to  the  Task  Force  advising  that  news  of  this  loss 
which  did  not  involve  casualties  would  be  released  at  0930Z  in  order  to 
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obtain  lowest  profile  and  avoid  prime  time  release  in  UK”.  Hanrahan  or 
another  BBC  correspondent  may  have  seen  this  signal. 

The  loss  of  a helicopter  on  the  night  of  20/21  May  with  30  men  on  board 
(21  of  whom  died)  was  announced  by  Secretary  of  State  at  noon  on  21  May 
as  part  of  his  statement  that  a number  of  raids  were  taking  place. 

5.  Port  Stanley  airfield 

MoD  statement  on  Vulcan  and  Harrier  bombing  raids  on  Port  Stanley 
and  Goose  Green  airfields  stated:  “I  can  now  confirm  that  runways  and 
aircraft  on  the  ground  were  hit,  in  particular  the  runway  at  Port  Stanley 
was  severely  cratered.” 

Subsequent  raids  by  Vulcans  and  Harriers  were  announced  by  MoD  and 
although  the  statements  were  not  so  specific  about  the  extent  of  the 
damage  caused,  they  probably  encouraged  the  impression  that  British 
attacks  were  successful.  It  later  became  clear  however  that  the  Argentines 
had  in  fact  succeeded  in  maintaining  a limited  airbridge  with  the  Falklands 
throughout. 

In  oral  evidence  to  the  HCDC,  the  Permanent  Secretary  acknowledged 
that  we  had  been  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  the  Argentines  used  the 
airfield.  He  explained  that  there  had  been  difficulties  in  obtaining  proper 
photographic  intelligence  and  pointed  out  that  the  runway  had  indeed 
been  damaged  but  that  the  Argentines  had  done  some  camouflage  work 
on  the  airfield  which  encouraged  the  impression  that  the  runway  was 
damaged  (HC490,  qns  80-81). 

MoD  Comment 

6.  Although  the  Government  undoubtedly  had  to  be  aware  of  the  impact  of  news  on 
incidents  in  the  South  Atlantic  on  public  opinion,  there  was  no  question  of  MoD  seeking 
to  manipulate  or  manage  the  news  for  political  purposes;  it  was  at  all  times  concerned  to 
provide  straightforward,  factually  accurate  information  on  incidents  and  developments. 
Nevertheless  security  considerations  had  to  be  paramount  and  there  were  inevitably 
difficulties  about  announcing  losses  which  would  advertise  to  the  Argentines  a diminution 
in  our  forces’  capability  of  which  they  might  not  otherwise  be  aware.  MoD  also  had  to 
take  into  account  the  interests  of  the  families  of  the  men  involved  and  the  need  to  avoid 
giving  undue  concern  to  other  families. 

7.  Where  MoD’s  announcements  are  open  to  criticism  for  exaggerating  success  (eg 
success  of  bombing  attacks  on  Port  Stanley  airfield),  this  merely  reflected  MoD’s  own 
understanding  of  the  position  at  that  time. 


1 May 
1740A 


21  July 
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ANNEX  C 

Misinformation 

Allegation 

1.  MoD  was  guilty  of  deliberate  misinformation  on  a number  of  occasions  and  these 
undermined  MoD’s  credibility: 

a.  HMS  Superb  MoD  allowed  the  press  to  gain  and  remain  under  the  impression  that 
the  nuclear  powered  submarine  HMS  Superb  was  in  the  South  Atlantic  from  early 
April. 

b.  Landings  on  South  Georgia  MoD’s  denial  that  the  Task  Force  had  landed  when 
reconnaissance  forces  were  already  ashore. 

c.  Landing  on  the  Falklands  PUS  told  defence  correspondents  that  there  would  be 
no  D-Day  style  landing. 

d.  Number  of  casualties  at  Fitzroy  MoD  encouraged  speculation  that  casualties 
were  far  greater  than  they  actually  were. 

The  Facts 
HMS  Superb 

2.  31  March : press  reported  that  HMS  Superb  was  on  its  way  to  the  South  Atlantic.  These 
were  speculative  reports. 

16  April:  Defensive  MoD  press  line:  “HMS  Superb  returned  to  Faslane  this  evening”  was 
handed  in  to  press  office.  Press  discovered  and  reported  its  return  a day  or  two  later. 

3.  At  no  stage  did  MoD  ever  confirm  that  Superb  was  in  the  area  of  operations,  nor 
would  it  have  been  right  to  do  so.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  MoD’s  established 
practice  to  disclose  the  location  of  submarines  on  patrol. 

Landings  on  South  Georgia 

4.  During  a question  and  answer  briefing  given  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Public  Relations 
on  23  April  (after  special  forces  landed  on  South  Georgia),  the  following  exchange  took 
place : 

*‘Q  Can  you  reassure  us  that  there  is  no  action  going  on  in  the  South  Atlantic  at  the 
moment? 

A I do  not  want  to  be  drawn  into  a question  of  this  sort.  However,  the  main  Task 
Force  is  not  involved  in  any  landing  action.  There  are  many  rumours  going 
around  but  to  put  them  at  rest  I have  heard  that  the  Task  Force  has  not  landed 
anywhere.” 

5.  On  24  April  there  were  further  questions  about  reports  of  a landing  and  the  reply  to  all 
these  questions  was:  “The  Task  Force  has  not  landed  anywhere. 

Landing  on  the  Falklands 

6.  See  excerpt  from  transcript  of  un attributable  briefing  to  defence  correspondents  passed 
separately  to  the  Committee.1 

Casualties  at  Fitzroy 

7.  See  Appendix  1 . 

MoD  Comment 

S.  There  were  occasions  when  it  was  dearly  necessary  for  MoD  to  refuse  to  give  out 
certain  information  in  order  to  maintain  operational  security  but  it  was  not  our  intention 
deliberately  to  mislead  the  press. 

9.  There  were  occasions  when  press  speculation  was  helpful  to  us  ( Superb  story)  but  MoD 
did  not  actively  encourage  it  and  it  would  have  been  entirely  contrary  to  normal  practice 
for  us  to  have  given  any  indication  of  an  individual  submarine  s movements. 


1 See  page  432  below. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


APPENDIX  1 
TO  ANNEX  C 


Fitzroy  Casualty  Figures 

Allegations 

1 . MoD  was  guilty  of  deliberate  disinformation  in  its  handling  of  the  casualty  figures  for 
the  attack  on  the  LSLs  at  Fitzroy.  MoD  sources  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  figure 
of  750  that  was  circulated.  Secretary  of  State  told  reporters  that  they  could  speculate  as 
they  wished  when  he  was  told  that  a figure  of  50  dead  had  come  from  No.  10.  (Jim  Meach- 
am,  Economist,  HC490,  qn  732;  The  Scotsman,  Written  Evidence,  HC490,  p.  1 18). 

2.  “MoD  maximised  good  news  and  minimised  bad  news  such  as  the  number  of  casual- 
ties at  Bluff  Cove”  (BBC  Written  Evidence,  HC490,  p.  46). 


The  Facts 
3.  8 June 


9 June 


10  June 
03292 


10  June 
145  52 


10  June 
cl600A 


10  June 


12  June 


12  June 
1930 A 


MoD  press  release  announces  attack  on  HMS  Plymouth  involving  5 casual- 
ties and  “The  logistic  landing  ships  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Galahad  while 
unloading  stores  were  also  attacked  and  suffered  some  damage.  We  have 
no  reports  on  casualties.” 

MoD  press  statement  confirms  that  there  were  no  deaths  on  HMS  Ply- 
mouth . . . “It  is,  however,  feared  that  casualties  from  the  attacks  on  Sir 
Tristram  and  Sir  Galahad  were  much  heavier;  early  reports  indicate  a num- 
ber of  killed  and  injured.” 

Reuters,  Beunos  Aires  carries  report  of  military  experts  in  Argentina  saying 
that  the  Argentine  air  attacks  are  likely  to  cause  serious  delays  to  the  ex- 
pected British  attack  on  Port  Stanley. 

Reuters  reports  quote  Argentine  military  sources  as  saying  that  500-900 
troops  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  attack.  Later  (evening  10  June)  re- 
ports from“Noticias  Argentinas”  state  that  350-400  Marines  were  estimated 
to  have  been  killed  in  attacks  on  Fitzroy. 

Secretary  of  State  makes  statement  to  House  in  which  he  says  “Having 
consulted  the  military  authorities,  I am  not  prepared  at  this  stage  to  give 
the  total  numbers  of  our  casualties,  and  to  do  so  could  be  of  assistance  to 
the  enemy  and  put  our  men  at  greater  risk.  Meanwhile  next  of  kin  are  being 
informed  and  I shall  give  further  information  as  soon  as  is  neasronably 
possible.” 

In  Bonn,  the  Prime  Minister  says  that  information  is  not  yet  available  on 
numbers  of  casualties  but  figure  of  about  43  killed  and  120  wounded  is  said 
to  have  been  provided  at  lobby  briefing  at  No.  10.  Secretary  of  State  and 
MoD  refuse  to  comment  on  these  figures. 

Guardian  and  other  papers  carry  reports  of  radio  hams  picking  up  reports 
from  Falkland  Island  farmer  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  Fitzroy  attack 
and  estimated  the  casualties  to  be  220  dead  and  400  wounded. 

The  Deputy  Chief  of  Public  Relations  announces  that  next  of  kin  of  Sir 
Tristram  and  Sir  Galahad  dead  have  now  all  been  informed. 


13  June  Secretary  of  State  announces  that  British  forces  now  hold  Mount  Longdon, 
1930A  Two  Sisters  and  Mount  Harriet.  He  also  gives  casualty  figures  for  the  Fitz- 
roy attack : 43  men  killed  and  46  wounded,  plus  7 officers  and  crew  of  the 
LSLs  killed  and  9 injured.  In  announcing  these  he  explains:  “It  was  im- 
portant for  success  of  the  land  operation  that  the  Argentinians  were  not 
able  to  assess  exactly  when,  how,  or  in  what  strength  we  would  attack.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Argentinians  greatly  overestimated  the  extent  of  the  casual- 
ties and  damage  resulting  from  their  air  attack  . . . We  wished  them  to  re- 
main uncertain  about  our  strength  on  the  ground  and  our  capability  to 
mount  an  early  attack." 

MoD  Comment 

4.  There  was  no  question  of  disinformation  on  these  figures.  It  was  at  least  two  days  be- 
fore the  MoD  had  any  accurate  indication  of  the  numbers  of  casualties  involved  as  casual- 
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ties -and  survivors  were  widely  dispersed.  Nevertheless,  it  became  clear  from  the  reports 
emerging  from  Argentina  that  the  Argentines  had  greatly  exaggerated  .the.  number,  of 
casualties  incurred  and  their  effect  on  our  capacity  to  mount  an  offensive  on  their  positions 
round  Port  Stanley.  On  military  advice  it  was  therefore  decided — as  Secretary  of  State 
explained  at  the  time — that  any  announcement  of  casualty  figure  should  be  delayed. 

3.  There  was  no  question  of  MoD  seeking  to  play  down  these  losses  by  waiting  until  there 
was  significant  military  progress  to  be  reported.  The  decision  to  delay  the  announcement 
was  taken  on  purely  operational  grounds  and  on  advice  from  senior  military  staff. 

6.  The  delay  on  the  public  announcement  of  casualty  figures  in  no  way  affected  the  pro- 
cess of  notifying  the  next  of  kin.  This  task  was  completed  by  12  June. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


ANNEX  D 

Unexploded  Bombs 

Allegation 

1.  Announcement  in  London  that  Argentine  bombs  were  failing  to  explode  because  of 
faulty  fusing  led  to  Argentines  altering  the  fusing  of  their  bombs  and  damaging  more 
ships.  (Parry,  Guardian,  2 July).  In  evidence  to  HCDC  (qn  603),  Parry  moderated  this 
somewhat. 

The  Facts 

2.  The  bomb  attacks  which  caused  damage  to  British  ships  were  as  follows: 


12  May 

Glasgow — UXB 

21  May 

Ardent — sunk  by  bombs,  rockets  and  cannon  fire 
Argonaut — UXBs 
Antrim — UXB 

23  May 

Antelope — UXB  (sank  after  bomb  detonated) 

24  May 

Sir  Galahad— UXB 
Sir  Lancelot — UXB 

25  May 

Coventry — sank  after  bombing 
Broadsword — UXB 

S June 

Plymouth — UXB 

Sir  Tristram — UXB 

Sir  Galahad—  abandoned,  on  fire  after  bombing 
1 Landing  Craft— sank  after  bombing 

This  record  does  not  indicate  any  substantial  or  dramatic  improvement  in  the  Argentines’ 
success  rate  in  making  their  bombs  explode  on  impact. 

3.  A summary  of  MoD  news  announcements,  and  policy  and  media  reporting  on  UXB 
incidents  is  at  Appendix  1 . 

4.  In  its  written  evidence  to  the  HCDC,  the  Daily  Star  stated  that  MoD  took  the  press 
into  its  full  confidence  over  the  question  of  unexploded  bombs  and  explained  that  the 
Argentines  were  fusing  them  wrongly  but  that  it  would  jeopardize  the  ships  of  the  Task 
Force  if  this  became  known  to  the  Argentines. 

According  to  the  Star  “Not  one  correspondent  breached  that  trust”  (HC490,  p.  113).  In 
his  written  evidence,  David  Fairhall,  defence  correspondent  of  The  Guardian  makes  a 
similar  point  saying  that  he  had  been  briefed  on  the  subject  after  making  specific  inquiries 
but  refrained  from  discussing  it  in  his  reports : “Ironically,  it  seems  that  our  correspondent 
on  the  spot,  Gareth  Parry,  was  under  the  impression  that  the  fusing  problem  had  been 
publicised  in  London,  as  a result  of  which  the  Argentines  were  able  to  put  it  right.  How- 
ever, as  fas  as  I know  this  simply  was  not  true”  (HC490,  p.  107). 

MoD  Comment 

1.  All  MoD  press  releases  were  made  in  consultation  with  military  staff.  Once  they 
advised  that  the  fact  of  their  failure  to  explode  might  be  useful,  information  to  the  enemy, 
UXBs  were  no  longer  mentioned  in  MoD  statements.  The  reasons  for  this  were  explained 
to  correspondents  in  unattributable  briefings. 

2.  Despite  concern  that  disclosure  of  Argentine  bombs’  frequent  failure  to  explode  would 
enable  the  Argentines  to  improve  their  success  rate  against  British  ships,  in  practice  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  done  so.  In  any  event,  the  fact  that  the  Argentines  were  forced  to 
fly  in  very  low  so  that  the  bombs  failed  to  arm  before  impact  was  probably  just  as  signifi- 
cant a cause  of  their  failure  to  detonate  as  faulty  fusing. 

3.  Although  Task  Force  correspondents  indicate  their  concern  that  news  about  UXBs 
was  released  in  London,  it  is  clear  that  on  21  May,  the  day  before  any  MoD  announcement 
had  mentioned  UXBs,  Task  Force  journalists  themselves  filed  copy  which  mentioned 
them. 
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TO  ANNEX  D 


Date 

Event 

Press  Release  by  MoD/Parliamentary 
Statements/Policy  of  Disclosure  of  UXBs 

Media 

12  May 

GLASGOW— UXB 

13  May 

1800  MoD  press  statement:  “One  of  our  ships 
sustained  comparatively  minor  damage”. 

14  May 

In  an  unattributable  briefing  for  defence  corres- 
pondents it  is  disclosed  that  ship  has  been  hit  by 
bomb  which  passed  through  ship  without  explod- 

1.  Press  speculate  on  cause  and  extent  of 
damage. 

2.  UXB  story  presumably  broadcast. 

3.  After  hearing  that  news  has  been  released  in 
London,  journalists  with  Task  Force  transmit 
reports  detailing  how  bomb  passed  through 
ship  without  exploding. 

Night 
21/22  May 

ARDENT— sunk 
ANTRIM— UXB 
ARGONAUT— 
UXB  in  engine  room 

1.  21  May.  Secretary  of  State  says  5 ships 
damaged,  2 seriously  in  Argentine  air  attack. 

2.  22  May.  In  an  unattributable  briefing,  Ameri- 
can correspondents  are  told  that  not  all  Argentine 
bombs  are  exploding  and  it  is  suggested  that  this 
could  be  the  result  of  a number  of  causes:  in- 
correct fuses ; the  bombs  being  old  and  ineffective ; 
the  way  the  bombs  are  dropped. 

1.  Reuters  dispatch  from  Task  Force  (2117232 
May  82).  “. . - A bomb  hit  a British  ship,  officers 
said,  but  failed  to  explode”  (Signal  released  by 
MoD  on  22  May  at  2030A). 

2.  Pooled  despatch,  dated  21  May,  from  SS 
Canberra:  “The  destroyer  has  received  a 
bomb  which  failed  to  go  off  beneath  her  flight 
deck”.  (Despatch  transmitted  2217232  May 
82). 
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Date 

Saturday 
23  May 


Monday 
24  May 


Press  Releases  by  MoD/Parliamentary 
Event  Statements/Policy  of  Disclosure  of  UXBs 

ANTELOPE — UXB  1.  am  press  release  includes  “Following  the 
Argentine  air  attacks  on  21  May  two  unexploded 
bombs  have  been  successfully  defused  and  a 
further  one  dealt  with  on  another  warship”. 

2.  pm  Chief  of  Staff  meeting  concludes  that  in 
future  press  releases  should  not  mention  UXBs  as 
such  information  could  be  of  significant  intelli- 
gence value  to  the  Argentines. 

3.  In  an  unattributable  briefing  with  the  List  II 
correspondents,  it  is  explained  that  MoD  will  not 
be  mentioning  UXBs  again. 

4.  Evening  MoD  press  statement  talks  of  air 
attacks  and  says  that  “one  of  our  frigates  sus- 
tained some  damage  . . .”. 


SIR  GALAHAD—  1 . Chief  of  Public  Relations  sends  a signal  to 
UXB  Task  Force  instructing  embarked  information 

officers  that  the  word  “UXB”  is  not  to  be  used 
in  any  copy  or  voice  transmissions. 

2.  Secretary  of  State  in  a statement  to  House  of 
Commons  recaps  on  landing  and  says  only  that 
HMS  ANTELOPE  suffered  severe  damage. 

3.  Evening  MoD  press  statement  on  further  air 
attacks  and  damage  to  ships — not  specific  on 
names  or  type  of  damage. 


All  papers  concentrate  on  the  landing,  simply 
reflecting  Secretary  of  State’s  statements  eg 
Sunday  Telegraph:  "One  of  the  British  war- 
ships was  damaged  when  a bomb  penetrated 
its  engine  room  but  failed  to  explode" ; Sunday. 
Times:  “But  for  the  grace  of  a faulty  fuse,  a 
second  ship  would  undoubtedly  have  gone  to 
the  bottom". 


1.  Argentine  pilot  is  reported  as  saying  in  an 
interview  to  an  Argentine  journalist  that  the 
problem  with  the  delayed  action  fuses  on 
Argentine  bombs  is  that  when  the  bomb  hits 
a light  ship  ii  can  pass  straight  through  before 
exploding  harmlessly  in  the  water.  (Interview 
reported  in  Sunday  Times , 31  May). 

2.  Papers  concentrate  on  landing  except  Daily 
Mail  which  runs  article  on  “The  Bomb  Squad” 
including  a report  on  an  interview  with  a 
weapons  expert  who  suggested  the  Argentines 
might  have  been  forgetting  to  fuse  their  bombs. 


3.  pm  Voice  reports  of  ship  exploding  after  it 
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COVENTRY — MoD  press  statement  and  Secretary  of  State  on  AH  papers  cover  the  story  of  the  explosion  and 

sunk  by  bombs  News  at  Ten  announce  news  of  further  attacks  sinking  of  Antelope.  Tabloids  highlight 

BROADSWORD — and  serious  damage  to  a ship.  work  of  EOD  officer  killed  while  trying  to 

UXB  defuse  bomb.  Daily  Mirror  and  Daily  Express 

(ATLANTIC  suggest  reasons  why  Argentine  bombs  are 

CONVEYOR  sunk  faffing  to  explode, 

by  Exocet) 

The  Secretary  of  State  makes  statement  to  House  1 . Papers  headline  damage  to  British  ship  and 
of  Commons  on  loss  of  Coventry  and  Atlantic  speculate  on  its  identity. 

Conveyor.  No  mention  of  Broadsword.  During 

questions  he  confirms  that  on  Antelope  “the  2.  Further  reports  on  Antelope  accompanying 
person  who  was  trying  to  deal  with  the  UXB  was  the  photograph  showing  the  explosion, 
killed.” 


At  defence  correspondents’  briefing,  MoD  re-  Papers  all  cover 
iterates  concern  that  there  should  be  no  mention  Conveyor  in  term 
of  UXB  on  Broadsword  or  detailed  discussion  of  State’s  statement, 
the  damage  to  her. 


the  li 
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minutes  of  evidence  taken  before 


ANNEX  E 

‘Leak’  of  Information  on  Troop  Movements  Prior  to  Attack  on  Goose  Green  and  Darwin 

Allegation 

MoD  unofficially  released  information  about  the  impending  attack  on  Goose  Green  BBC 
datas  to  have  checked  with  MoD  the  information  it  broadcast  on  27  May  about  troop 
movements  towards  the  Darwin  area  (BBC  Written  Evidence,  HC490,  p.  43). 

The  Facts 

The  table  at  Appendix  1 indicates  the  timing  and  substance  of  official  announcements  and 
media  reports  and  speculation  about  British  troops’  advance  from  San  Carlos  bridgehead. 
MoD  has  no  information  about  the  source  of  the  supposed  leak.  There  was  certainly  no 
official  confirmation  of  it. 

MoD  Comment 

1 Once  the  landing  had  taken  place  at  San  Carlos  it  was  clear  to  ‘armchair  experts’ 
studying  a map  of  the  Falklands  that  Darwin  and  Goose  Green  would  probably  be  the 
next  objectives  of  the  land  forces.  The  table  at  Appendix  1 shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
media  were  speculating  about  an  attack  on  these  objectives,  but  MoD  consistently  refused 
to  comment  on  them. 

2.  The  BBC  claims  that  “the  safety  of  the  Task  Force  was  regarded  by  BBC  Radio  and 
Television  news  and  current  affairs  programmes  of  paramount  importance  . (BBC  Written 
Evidence  HC490,  p.  49.)  It  nevertheless  saw  fit  to  broadcast  reports  that  2 Para  were  mov- 
ing south  towards  the  Darwin  area  at  midday  on  27  May  when  it  must  have  known  that, 
despite  the  widespread  press  speculation,  such  information  could  still  jeopardise  the  success 
of  the  operation  and  that  MoD  was  therefore  refusing  to  comment  on  such  reports. 
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Date 

Parliamentary 

MoD  Announcements 

Press  and  Broadcast  Reports 
(where  information  on  broadcast  statement  is 
available) 

Monday 
24  May 

Statement  to  House  on  events 
leading  to  the  landing:  “forces 
are  now  established  . . . there 
can  be  no  question  of  pressing 
the  force  commander  to  move 
forward  prematurely” 

“consolidate  positions  . . . bridgehead 
firmly  established  . . . surrounding  area 
being  patrolled” 

Speculation  that  Goose  Green  and  Darwin 
liable  to  be  prime  targets  for  Task  Force. 
Express  and  Daily  Star  particularly  certain. 
Daily  Mail  “There  were  reports  last  night  that 
Goose  Green  had  been  taken  . . Daily 

Telegraph  heads  short  article  on  unconfirmed 
reports:  “Goose  Green  seized”. 

Tuesday 
25  May 

Nothing  further  on  land 

Operations 

PM's  Questions 

Nothing 

Nothing  on  land  operations. 

Press  reflects  on  parliamentary  and  MoD 
statements  on  24  May.  Only  New  Standard— 
“The  MoD  would  not  confirm  reports  that  the 
Goose  Green  military  base  had  been  re- 

Wednesday 
26  May 

Secretary  of  State  statement  on 
events  of  25  May:  . . our 

forces  on  the  ground  are  now 
poised  to  begin  their  thrust  on 
Port  Stanley  . . 

Secretary  of  State  attends 
meeting  of  Tory  backbenchers. 
(See  press  reports  for  27  May). 

Refers  to  Secretary  of  State’s  statement 

1 . Financial  Times,  Daily  Mail,  Sun,  speculate 
on  intention  to  take  Goose  Green  and  Darwin 
— Financial  Times:  “the  Defence  Ministry  was 
unable  to  confirm  there  had  been  any  action 
around  Darwin  yesterday”.  Daily  Mail  cites 
BA  diplomatic  sources,  “our  troops  were  less 
than  ten  miles  from  vital  Port  Darwin  . . . 
expected  to  capture  the  airfield  at  Goose 
Green”. 

2.  BBC  World  Service  24  hours  Programme 
includes  Jon  Connell  ( Sunday  Times)  specu- 
lating that  Darwin  is  possible  next  objective 
for  British  forces. 
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Date 


Thursday 
27  May 


28May 


Parliamentary 


MoD  Announcements 


Press  and  Broadcast  Reports 
(where  information  on  broadcast  statement  is 
available) 


PM’s  Questions 
“.  . . The  House  would  not 
expect  me  to  go  into  details 
about  the  operations  in  pro- 
gress, but  our  forces  on  the 
ground  are  now  moving  from 
the  bridgehead”. 


Refers  to  PM  on  ground  forces’  move- 
ment (bombing  Port  Stanley,  more  news 
on  casualties). 

In  response  to  question  about  land 
action  in  a Q & A press  briefing  MoD’s 
spokesman  says:  “All  I can  say  is  that 
they  are  not  hanging  around”. 


1.  Further  speculation — Guardian,  Daily  Mail 
cite  unofficial  sources  about  advances  on 
Goose  Green.  Mirror,  Times,  Financial  Times 
and  Daily  Telegraph  refer  to  Secretary  of  State 
meeting  Tory  backbenchers  the  previous 
evening  and  indicating  that  there  would  be 
successes  to  report,  even  within  24  hours. 

2.  Express  headline — “Goose  Green  is  taken”. 

3.  1 pm  World  at  One:  C Lee  says:  “Sources 
are  saying  that  there  is  something  quite  big 
going  on.  They’re  saying  for  example  that  the 
2nd  Parachute  Regiment  has  moved  South 
towards  Darwin  area.”  (Similar  information 
was  presumably  broadcast  by  BBC  World 
Service). 

4.  News  tapes  1943Z:  “Paratroops  are  believed 
to  be  heading  for  Darwin  and  Goose  Green  . . . 
The  troops  were  carried  by  a fleet  of  heli- 
copters overnight  and  were  in  position  by 
dawn  local  time  . . .”. 


cl330A  MoD  statement:  “The  first 
thing  I would  say  to  you  is  that  offensive 
land  operations  are  at  this  moment  in 
progress  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  You 
will  understand  that  I cannot  at  this 
stage  go  further  . . 

2158A  MoD  announcement  that  2 Para 
had  taken  Darwin  and  Goose  Green. 


More  details  on  supposed  moves  on  Darwin/ 
Goose  Green.  All  papers  except  Mirror,  Sun 
and  New  Standard  refer  specifically  to  news 
blackout  and  MoD’s  refusal  to  confirm.  Daily 
Mirror  gives  details  of  2 and  3 Para  heading 
SE  to  Darwin  and  Goose  Green  “behind 
helicopter  and  light  tanks  . . .”.  Rex  Hunt  on 
BBC  External  Services  “Calling  the  Falklands” 
programme  states:  “It  may  be  as  I speak  that 
those  of  you  in  Darwin,  Goose  Green,  Douglas 
Station  and  Teal  Inlet  know  more  about  what 
is  going  on  than  I do  . . .”. 
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ANNEX  F 


MoD’s  Premature  Announcement  of  Capture  of  Goose  Green 

Allegation 

X.  MoD  announced  the  capture  of  Goose  Green  18  hours  before  it  had  actually  happened. 


The  Facts 
2.  28  May 
1530A 

2145A 


2030Z 


29  May 
0055A 

0650A 

1035A 

1550A 

2030A 


MoD  press  statement:  “The  first  thing  I would  say  to  you  is  that  offensive 
land  operations  are  at  this  moment  in  progress  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 
You  will  understand  that  I cannot  at  this  stage  go  further ...” 

Acting  on  the  basis  of  information  received  in  a telephone  call  from  Land 
Deputy  Northwood,  MoD  announced : “We  have  just  learned  that  the  2nd 
battalion  of  the  Parachute  Regiment  have  just  taken  Darwin  and  Goose 
Green  . . . Initial  reports  are  that  British  casualties  are  light  and  the  next 
of  kin  are  being  informed. 

Daily  situation  report  by  CINCFLEET  (received  MoD  C2330A)  on  the 
situation  in  South  Atlantic  at  1830Z  stated  that  2 Para  had  overnight  se- 
cured Camilla  Creek  House  and  had  reached  Goose  Green.  They  were 
mopping  up  some  enemy  still  at  large  and  were  under  effective  fire  and  had 
suffered  some  casualties.  80-100  prisoners  had  been  taken  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  secure  Darwin/Goose  Green  against  counter  attack. 

Telephone  message  from  Northwood  reported:  “Darwin  secured  and 
Goose  Green  surrounded  but  not  taken.” 

MoD  press  statement:  “Further  reports  are  awaited  on  the  engagements 
announced  last  night  at  Darwin  and  Goose  Green.” 

Telephone  message  from  Northwood  reported  that  land  forces  encircling 
Goose  Green  had  started  negotiations  for  the  safe  conduct  of  civilians  from 
the  area  of  operations. 

Argentine  military  garrison  at  Goose  Green  surrendered  to  2 Para.  Re- 
ported in  flash  signal  despatched  forty  minutes  later. 

MoD  made  further  statement  on  capture  of  Darwin  and  Goose  Green : 900 
Argentines  surrendered;  Lt  Col  H lones  killed  but  no  information  yet 
about  the  extent  of  British  or  Argentine  casualties. 


MoD  Comment 

3.  The  premature  announcement  of  the  capture  of  Goose  Green  (when  only  Darwin  was 
in  fact  taken)  must  largely  be  attributed  to  the  “fog  of  war”.  The  announcement  was  cer- 
tainly made  in  good  faith  on  the  basis  of  information  transmitted  by  telephone. 


4.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Narwal  (see  Annex  G),  hindsight  suggests  that  it  would  have  been 
prudent  to  await  confirmation  by  signal  of  the  first  voice  reports.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however  that  there  was  a tremendous  mood  of  expectation  in  the  country  and  intensive, 
incessant  pressure  from  the  media.  From  24  May,  the  press  had  carried  a number  of  specu- 
lative reports  on  our  intention  to  take  Darwin  and  Goose  Green  and  had  even  reported  its 
capture  eg  on  24  May,  Daily  Mail  claimed:  “There  were  reports  last  night  that  Goose 
Green  had  been  taken” ; on  27  May  the  Daily  Express  carried  the  headline  Goose  Green 
taken”.  Although  on  28  May,  MoD  said  it  could  not  give  any  details  of  the  operations  then 
in  progress,  it  was  widely  broadcast  that  the  Paras  had  moved  south  towards  Darwin  and 
Goose  Green. 


5.  Against  this  background,  the  lack  of  any  MoD  announcement  was  beginning  to  cause 
anxiety  about  the  success  of  2 Para’s  mission,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  make  an 
exception  to  the  normal  rule  and  make  an  announcement  on  the  basis  or  oral  reports. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Narwal  Incident — 9 May 


ANNEX  G 


Allegation 

1 Mr  Protheroe  (BBC)  cites  the  inconsistencies  between  MoD’s  statements  on  the 
British  forces’  attack  and  capture  of  the  Narwal  (the  Argentine  “fishing  boat”  that  was 
spying  on  the  Task  Force)  as  an  example  of  an  occasion  which  tended  to  give  Argentine 
propaganda  credibility. 


The  Facts 

2 (Unless  otherwise  indicated,  time  shown  for  telegraphic  material  is  time  material 
was  despatched.  Other  times  are  time  information  received  in  MoD.) 

1500Z/  Reuters,  Buenos  Aires,  report  that  an  Argentine  fishing  vessel  has  been 

1 600A  sunk  by  British  Harriers. 

1730Z/  Reuters  carries  report  from  Buenos  Aires  that  the  official  news  agency, 

1 830A  Telam,  was  quoting  naval  sources  as  saying  the  35  crewmen  had  abandoned 

the  ship  and  the  Harrier  returned  to  strafe  the  lifeboats  after  the  first 
attack.  Several  of  the  crew  had  been  seriously  injured  in  the  attack. 

180OA  MoD’s  first  announcement  about  the  incident  stated:  “We  do  not  at 
present  know  whether  the  vessel  was  damaged  or  if  there  are  any  Argentine 
casualties.” 

1950A  MoD  received  confirmation  through  Navy  Ops  (who  had  spoken  to 
CINCFLEET  who  had  in  turn  spoken  to  the  Task  Force)  that  there  were 
no  casualties  and  that  the  vessel  had  been  hit. 

21 00 A A second  MoD  statement,  amended  to  take  account  of  a report  for  ITN 

by  Nicholson  from  HMS  Hermes  that  the  Narwal  had  been  hit  on  the 
bridge,  stated  that . . . “Those  who  abandoned  ship  have  been  recovered 
and  are  now  prisoners  on  one  of  HM  Ships.  There  are  no,  repeat  no, 
casualties  among  the  prisoners. . . . We  have  noted  the  allegations  made  by 
the  Argentine  news  agency  Telam  that  the  British  aircraft  involved  had 
strafed  the  lifeboats.  We  deplore  these  allegations  which  are  of  course 
completely  without  foundation.” 

2110A  Navy  Ops  received  indications  from  CINCFLEET  that  the  statement 
made  at  2100  might  not  be  correct. 

23 30 A Report  from  CINCFLEET  that  there  had  been  25  people  aboard  the 

Narwal.  Casualties  were:  1 dead,  1 with  serious  injuries,  12  with  minor 
injuries  and  1 1 uninjured. 

2350A  MoD  puts  out  further  statement  detailing  above  casualties. 

3.  The  confusion  concerning  the  announcements  on  the  Narwal  prompted  urgent 
consideration  within  MoD  of  incident  reporting  procedures  and  a signal  dated  1 1 May 
[submitted  as  evidence  to  the  HCDC]  was  sent  from  MODUK  detailing  the  incident 
reporting  procedure  to  be  followed  thereafter. 


MoD  Comment 

4.  MoD  was  well  aware  of  and  deeply  concerned  by  the  fact  that  the  delay  and  con- 
fusion over  the  announcements  of  the  Narwal  incident  tended  to  enhance  the  credibility 
of  Argentine  propaganda.  The  fundamental  cause  of  this — as  on  other  occasions — was 
the  lack  of  immediate  and  detailed  information  from  the  Task  Force.  To  minimise  the 
risk  of  inaccuracy,  the  MoD  was  consistently  concerned  only  to  release  information 
which  had  been  confirmed  by  signal  from  the  Task  Force.  However,  there  were  occasions 
when  the  pressure  for  an  early  release  of  news  was  such  that  this  procedure  was  circum- 
vented, and  information  was  sought  and  obtained  by  word-of-mouth.  Both  the  Narwal 
incident,  and  subsequently  the  attack  at  Goose  Green,  are  examples  of  cases  where 
information  was  released  by  the  MoD  on  this  basis. 

5.  The  2100  announcement  was  therefore  made  on  the  basis  of  telephone  conversations 
from  the  Task  Force  to  CINCFLEET  who  in  turn  reported  them  by  telephone  to  MoD 
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operational  staff.  We  learned  by  this  experience  (experience  that  was  to  be  reinforced  by 
our  premature  announcement  of  the  capture  of  Goose  Green)  that  it  was  essential  to 
await  signal  report  of  an  incident  before  making  an  announcement  in  view  of  the  clear 
risk  that  those  reporting  events  by  telephone  might  (unbeknown  to  themselves)  not  be 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts. 


6 As  can  be  seen  from  the  signal  of  1 1 May,  MoD  sought  to  establish  a uniform  incident 
reporting  procedure  on  incidents  which  would  preclude  any  chance  of  it  repeating  the 
error  made  in  the  Narwal  announcement  on  casualty  details. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


ANNEX  H ) 


Announcement  of  the  Loss  of  HMS  Coventry,  25  May  1982 


Allegation 

1 MoD  was  insensitive  in  its  handling  of  the  announcement  of  the  loss  of  HMS 
Coventry  causing  unnecessary  anxiety  to  thousands  of  families  by  announcing  serious 
damage  to  a ship  in  the  Task  Force  but  not  naming  the  ship. 


The  Facts 

2.  C2000A  Signal  reporting  that  Broadsword  and  Coventry  has  been  hit  by  bombs 

reached  MoD. 

c2030A  Signal  stating  that  Coventry  was  sinking  and  that  there  were  no  casualties 
on  Broadsword  received  in  MoD. 

2045A  Secretary  of  State  recorded  an  interview  about  HMS  Invincible  for  New 
Zealand  television  in  his  office,  but  it  was  decided  to  defer  an  ITN  “general 
situation”  interview  for  News  at  Ten,  which  was  also  due  to  be  recorded, 
and  instead  to  give  the  interview  live. 

2115A  Secretary  of  State  went  to  No.  10  to  inform  the  Prime  Minister  about 
latest  situation.  On  his  return  he  was  met  by  the  Chief  of  Defence  Staff 
and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Staff  who  persuaded  him  that  he  should  not  reveal 
the  name  of  the  ship.  At  that  time  he  was  also  told  that  an  Exocet  missile 
had  hit  the  Atlantic  Conveyor. 

2145A  News  received  that  the  Atlantic  Conveyor  was  in  danger  of  exploding  and 
the  survivors  were  being  taken  off. 

2150A  The  Secretary  of  State  and  Chief  of  Public  Relations  left  for  ITN.  Con- 
currently with  ITN  interview  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  announced 
that  one  of  the  Task  Force  ships  had  been  badly  damaged,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Public  Relations  released  a statement  in  the  concourse:  “In  the 

2220A  last  hour  or  so  we  have  received  some  bad  news.  One  of  our  ships  of  the 
Task  Force  has  been  badly  damaged  and  early  reports  are  that  she  is  in 
real  difficulty.  Rescue  operations  are  in  progress.  I have  no  further  details 
at  present.” 

26  May  Press  statement  named  HMS  Coventry  and  said  it  had  been  lost. 

1145  Attack  on  Atlantic  Conveyor  was  also  announced. 

cl530A  Secretary  of  State  made  a statement  to  the  House  on  the  loss  of  the  two 
ships,  and  provided  initial  casualty  figures  (20  dead  and  20  injured  on 
Coventry ; 4 dead  and  a small  number  injured  on  Atlantic  Conveyor).  The 
Secretary  of  State  also  explained  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  decide  whether 
to  give  the  ship’s  name  straight  away  when  only  very  limited  information 
was  available  or  whether  to  hold  back  any  announcement  until  more  news 
was  available  on  casualties;  he  relied  on  advice  of  the  Chief  of  Defence 
Staff  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Staff  and  through  them  CINCFLEET;  in 
restrospect  he  believed  “We  should  probably  have  released  the  name  of 
the  Coventry  last  night”. 

2.  The  press  carried  critical  reports  of  MoD’s  handling  of  the  announcement  at  the  time. 
There  were  also  complaints  that  when  following  the  announcement  at  2220  hours, 
relatives  began  to  ring  the  information  centres,  they  were  told  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  the  incident. 

3.  Once  the  names  of  those  lost  on  Coventry  were  known,  all  next-of-kin  were  informed 
within  6i  hours  and  the  next-of-kin  of  all  those  on  board  were  contacted  within  20  hours. 

MoD  Comments 

4.  The  decision  on  the  announcement  of  the  loss  of  Coventry  was  perhaps  wrong  but, 
like  all  announcements  involving  casualties,  it  had  to  be  taken  under  considerable,  and 
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in  many  respects,  conflicting  pressures.  From  the  information  available  that  night,  MoD 
had  to  assume  that  there  could  well  be  many  casualties.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  due 
to  give  an  interview  on  television  and  if  he  had  omitted  to  mention  such  serious  news 
then  MoD  would  have  been  open  to  criticism  for  suppressing  bad  news.  It  also  had  to 
be  assumed  that  the  news  of  the  attack  would  soon  emerge  from  Argentina.  There  was 
therefore  considerable  pressure  on  MoD  to  make  a statement. 

5.  The  content  of  such  a statement  was  however  subject  not  only  to  the  paucity  of 
information  but  also  to  operational  and  humanitarian  considerations.  On  the  operational 
side,  the  senior  naval  staff  believed  that  we  should  delay  as  long  as  possible  any  con- 
firmation of  the  type  of  ship  which  the  Argentines  had  sunk.  On  the  humanitarian  side, 
there  were  two  conflicting  arguments.  On  the  one  hand,  identification  of  the  ship  would 
have  allayed  the  anxieties  of  relatives  whose  next-of-kin  were  on  other  ships  but,  in  the 
absence  of  any  information  on  casualties,  would  have  caused  great  distress  to  those  with 
next-of-kin  serving  on  HMS  Coventry.  On  the  other  hand,  failure  to  identify  the  ship 
could  cause  unnecessary  anxiety  to  many  whose  next-of-kin  were  not  involved. 

6.  In  such  circumstances,  decisions  on  what  should  be  said  can  only  be  taken  in  the 
light  of  all  the  considerations  relevant  at  the  time,  including  extraneous  factors  such  as 
the  overall  political  and  military  position  and  the  mood  in  the  country. 

7.  Casualty  information  centres  should  have  been  given  advance  warning  of  the 
announcement  even  though  no  casualty  information  was  then  available.  In  later  announce- 
ments of  incidents  involving  casualties,  MoD  made  it  clear  that  the  casualty  information 
centres  would  not  yet  have  any  information. 


Letter  from  The  Liaison  Officer,  Ministry  of  Defence  to 
The  Clerk  to  The  Committee  (DF  55,  1981-82) 

Following  evidence  given  by  Mr  Meacham,  Defence  Correspondent  of  the  Economist, 
the  Committee  expressed  interest  in  a tape-recording  of  an  unattributable  briefing  given 
to  defence  correspondents  by  Sir  Frank  Cooper  on  20  May. 

During  the  course  of  the  Falklands  operations  there  were  a great  many  briefings  for 
various  groups  of  correspondents.  Nearly  all  were  unattributable  and  some  parts  of 
them  were  for  background  only.  It  was  the  Ministry  of  Defence’s  practice  on  some 
occasions — but  not  all — to  tape  the  proceedings.  This  was  done  quite  openly.  The  reason 
was  so  that  members  of  the  Defence  Public  Relations  staff  who  were  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  briefings  could  later  hear  the  recordings  when  they  came  on  duty  and  so  be  aware 
of  the  background  we  were  giving  to  journalists.  On  a few  occasions  a tape-recording 
was  played  back  to  a defence  correspondent  who  might  have  been  unable  to  be  present 
earlier  in  the  day.  The  practice  of  taping  these  unattributable  briefings  has  been  followed 
for  a long  time  in  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  almost  invariably  on  occasions  when  it 
was  possible  to  give  some  notice  of  the  briefing.  It  has  never  been  the  practice  to  keep 
tapes  for  more  than  a few  weeks — they  were  normally  used  again  or  destroyed. 

The  request  from  the  Committee  for  the  tape  of  the  briefings  on  20  May  raises  some 
questions  of  principle  and  equity  both  for  the  Press  and  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 
Unattributable  briefings  are  in  a sense  recognised  by  well  understood  convention  as 
“meetings  that  never  took  place”.  In  all  the  circumstances  we  thought  it  right,  on  the 
understanding  that  final  responsibility  remained  with  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  to_  take 
the  view  of  those  members  of  the  defence  correspondents’  group  who  were  available 
a few  days  ago.  Since  the  briefing  was  given  on  an  unattributable  basis  we  asked  the 
defence  correspondents  whether  they  themselves  now  regarded  anything  discussed  by 
them  with  us  to  be  totally  free  for  publication.  A majority  of  those  present  took  the 
view  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  Ministry  of  Defence  now  to  release  tapes  of  briefings 
which  were  clearly  intended  at  the  time,  and  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  still  are, 
unattributable. 
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The  defence  correspondents’  group  have  asked  that  we  should  not  in  future  tape 
unattributable  briefings  with  them.  The  Ministry  of  Defence  has  agreed  to  stop  the 
practice  and  has  done  so. 

As  I explained  earlier,  in  the  normal  course  of  events  we  do  not  keep  the  tape- 
recordings  for  long.  Their  use  is  short  lived  in  providing  background  to  our  own  staff 
and  other  correspondents  when  an  issue  is  still  current  and  topical.  The  tape  of  a briefing 
on  20  May  at  which  Sir  Frank  Cooper  answered  questions  for  a part  of  the  time  is 
available.  It  is  clearly  the  occasion  referred  to  by  Mr  Meacham. 

Against  all  this  background  we  think  the  right  course  is  to  supply  the  Committee 
with  the  relevant  part  of  the  transcript  in  which  the  Committee  is  interested— despite 
the  doubts  of  a number  of  journalists  which  the  Ministry  of  Defence  shares  in  the 
interest  of  good  working  relations.  I would  add  that  the  point  at  issue  is  not  and  has 
not  been  at  any  time  a matter  of  significant  let  alone  serious  contention  between  the 
media  and  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 


ANNEX 


Extract  from  Transcript  of  Unattributable  Briefing — 20  May  1982 

Journalist:  You’ve  been  speaking  in  the  past  tense— what’s  happening  now? 

PUS:  There  is  nothing  new  happening  as  of  now. 

Journalist:  A lot  of  people  seem  to  be  glancing  at  their  watches  and  I wonder  whether 
there  is  some  kind  of  . . . 

PUS:  No,  no.  There  is  nobody  going  to  rush  in  and  say  we’ve  done  X miles  yet.  No 
I mean  if  we  go  on  to  this,  we’ve  still  got — I think  you  have  got  to  be  very  careful  of 
trying  to  run  this  too  tightly  from  here.  It’s  a hell  of  a long  way  away  and  it’s  no  use 
trying  to  give  some  stupid  orders  which  by  the  time  they  get  there — say  do  this  at  8 o’clock 
tomorrow  morning  or  12  o’clock  tomorrow  or  1400  hours  the  day  after — the  situation 
may  have  changed,  the  intelligence  has  changed— you  know  you  have  not  got  an  abso- 
lutely up  to  the  minute  picture  analysis.  So  I think  the  Commander  of  the  Task  Force 
has  got  a whole  range  of  options  that  he  can,  and  some  of  which  he  will,  exercise.  I mean 
don’t  see  this  as  a great  World  War  II  epic,  a sort  of  great  D-Day  and  everybody  goes 
storming  across  the  beaches  and  this,  that  and  the  other.  I mean  I just  don’t  see  that  as 
a realistic  picture  and  indeed  I don’t  think  it  ever  has  been.  But  I think  the  range  of 
options  are  there.  I think  the  pressure  will  certainly  be  stepped  up;  I don’t  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  that,  obviously  in  relation  to  the  local  situation,  the  local  weather 
conditions,  and  the  choices  which  are  available  to  the  Commander  of  the  Task  Force 
which  are  now  of  course  very  much  wider  than  they  were  a week  or  so  ago,  because 
he’s  got  the  whole  thing  there  with  him. 

Journalist:  Can  I press  you  on  one  small  point  which  you  just  said  but  with  greater 
clarification,  Sir  Frank  ...  In  a way  his  options  are  narrower  are  they  not  because  after 
sorting  out  the  things  and  people  as  you  graphically  describe  the  ships,  he  can’t  keep 
those  people  and  those  things  on  those  ships  in  the  conditions  they  will  be  in  for  too 
long,  can  he? 

PUS:  Well  it  depends  on  the  ships,  I mean  some  yes  and  some  no,  but  what  I 
certainly  . . . 

Journalist:  They  will  be  living  like  sardines  . . . 

PUS:  But  what  I think  is  certainly  likely  to  happen  is  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  pressure — the  screw  will  be  turned — and  it  will  be  turned  in  a variety  of  ways.  I think 
we  have  all  tended  to  think  this  is  rather  a dramatic  way  of  the  landing  ships,  dashing 
up  to  the  beaches  and  chaps  storming  out  and  lying  on  their  tummies  and  wriggling 
up  through  barbed  wire.  I don’t  think  that  is  the  kind  of  picture  that  one  has.  But  I think 
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the  screw  will  be  tightened  at  a variety  of  points — as  and  when  the  Commander  thinks 
it’s  right  and  thinks  it’s  best  and  thinks  he  can  exploit  the  situation  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  known  to  him  which  are  obviously  much  greater  than  the  facts  known  to  us  . . . 

Journalist: . . . What  you  just  said  just  now — he  has  a whole  range  of  options  and  ways 
he  can  exercise  it — are  you  saying  that  a political  decision  has  been  taken  and  it’s  up 
to  him  now  as  the  man  on  the  spot  with  all  the  local  information  at  his  finger  tips  to 
decide  how  to  exercise  that  political  decision? 

PUS:  I don’t  think  there’s  a yes-no  political  decision  in  the  kind  of  sense  you  are 
talking  about.  I think  throughout  we  have  been  in  a situation  where  the  military  side 
of  it  has  not  only  had  to  be  related  to  what’s  been  going  on  in  the  political  arena,  but 
has  also  been  related  to  the  build  up  of  the  military  pressure  and  the  availability  of 
people,  weaponry  and  ships  to  the  Task  Force  Commander.  So  I mean  I think  it  is  fair 
to  say  in  some  senses  it  narrows  and  in  the  bigger  sense  I think  it  opens  rather  than 
narrows,  quite  frankly.  He  has  now  got  more  forces  at  his  disposal,  he  has  got  a wider 
variety  of  forces  at  his  disposal  and  I think  he  will  step  up  action  in  a whole  different 
variety  of  ways.  This  is  the  most  likely  thing  to  happen.  . . . 
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MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Examination  of  Witnesses 


Tup  Dr  Hon  Mr  John  Nott  Secretary  of  State  for  Defence,  a Member  of  the  House, 
e^LfinedfsiR Frank Soper,  GCB,  CMG,  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Ministry  of  Defence,  called  in  and  examined. 


Chairman 

1834.  Good  afternoon,  Mr  Secretary  of 
State  and  Sir  Frank.  Thank  you  for  coming 
to  see  us  this  afternoon.  May  I start  by 
saying  that  we  have  had  a considerable 
amount  of  evidence  which  has  shown  to 
the  Committee  how  unprepared  the  Minis- 
try were  before  the  Falklands  conflict  to 
deal  with  the  press  during  an  out-of-area 
contingency  such  as  the  Falklands.  Do  you 
regard  this  as  a fair  comment,  Secretary  of 
State?  . 

(Mr  Nott)  That  is  obviously,  Chairman, 
a central  issue.  Could  I just  say  a few 
words  in  general,  of  which  that  will  be  the 
central  issue?  I will  be  very  brief.  I hope 
that  the  sheer  quantity  and  the  diversity 
of  the  evidence  which  we  have  put  in  front 
of  you  will  not  serve  to  blur  the  key  issues. 
Sir  Frank  and  I shared  this  experience  at 
first  hand,  and  both  of  us,  I am  sure,  would 
say  that  we  have  learnt  a great  many 
lessons.  One  of  the  overriding  lessons, 

I think — certainly  for  me — about  the  MoD’s 
handling  of  the  release  of  information  in 
a conflict  like  this  is  that  actually  it  cannot, 
in  the  real  world,  be  governed  by  any  neat 
prescription  or  set  of  rules.  The  conflicting 
pressures  which  arise  on  any  one  issue  are 
such  that  each  case  really  does  have  to  be 
tackled  on  its  merits.  Although,  of  course, 

I am  greatly  in  favour  of  our  preparing 
whatever  contingency  arrangements  might 
be  appropriate  to  a variety  of  different 
types  of  national  emergency,  and  of  using 
the  lessons  of  the  Falklands,  for  instance, 
to  improve  our  NATO  contingency  ar- 
rangements on  the  PR  side,  the  sort  of 
pressures  which  arise  and  which  arose  in 
the  Falklands  case  will  vary  enormously 
from  day  to  day  and  from  issue  to  issue. 
The  principal  and  overriding  objectives, 
I do  not  need  to  say,  are  the  operational 
security  of  the  mission  and  the  lives  of  the 
men  concerned,  the  Government’s  respon- 
sibility to  keep  Parliament  and  the  country 
as  fully  informed  as  possible,  and  the 
strong  desirability  of  informing  the  families 
of  those  involved,  before  news  of  any 
particular  loss  appears  in  the  press.  But  in  a 
crisis,  however  much  we  may  make  efforts  to 
reconcile  these  conflicting  pressures,  they 
will  always  be  very  intense.  In  this  case  the 
difficulties  were  compounded,  of  course,  by 
the  distance  of  a conflict  8,000  miles  from 
the  UK.  May  I just  go  on  a few  more 


minutes?  I do  not  want  to  make  a long 
speech.  What  really  happened  in  the  Falk- 
lands case  was  that  the  difficulties  of  com- 
munication— and  in  some  of  the  evidence  I 
have  read  I think  that  the  difficulties 
of  actually  communicating  over  that 
distance  and  in  those  circumstances  have 
not  been  emphasised  with  quite  the 
strength  that  we  would  feel — tended  to 
produce  significant  delay  in  the  availability 
of  information  to  the  Government  and  led 
to  a real  danger  that  the  first  information 
received  would  not  accurately  reflect  the 
full  picture.  Just  making  an  aside,  I was 
talking  to  a famous  general  of  the  Second 
World  War  the  other  day,  and  he  said, 
“All  my  experience  has  shown  that  the 
first  signal  that  came  in  very  often  subse- 
quently proved  to  be  wrong”.  The  key 
question  for  the  MoD  in  the  Falklands 
crisis  was  really  one  of  timing:  that  is, 
judging  the  right  time  to  release  the  in- 
formation, taking  into  account  the  possi- 
bilities of  error  or  operational  compromise, 
as  opposed  to  the  general  desirability  of 
releasing  early  news.  I conclude  by  saying 
these  few  words,  Chairman.  Essentially  we 
were  dealing  with  a unique  set  of  circum- 
stances— of  course,  every  future  emer- 
gency (and  I hope  there  will  be  none)  will 
be  unique  itself— with  communications, 
capacity  and  distance  set  to  the  limit.  In 
the  first  few  days  our  overriding  purpose 
was  to  get  the  Fleet  to  sea,  primarily  to 
show  our  determination  and  speed  of 
response.  We  knew,  in  seeking  that  over- 
riding objective  of  getting  the  Fleet  to  sea, 
that  we  would  have  to  sort  out  problems  on 
the  voyage  south.  We  could  have  waited  an 
extra  two  days.  Indeed,  we  did  consider 
this,  but  we  felt  that  immediacy  of  response 
was  crucial  and  getting  the  Fleet  to  sea  on 
the  Monday  was  vitally  important.  We  got 
twenty-nine  journalists  embarked,  and  al- 
though some  of  them  had  very  little  notice 
indeed,  their  presence  was  a most  valuable 
element  in  informing  public  opinion  and 
thereby  making  the  operation  a success. 
So  those  are  the  background  points  that 
I would  like  to  make.  To  your  specific 
question — were  we  unprepared  to  deal  with 
the  press — in  the  circumstances  that  arose 
suddenly,  yes,  there  were  elements  of  our 
planning  which  were  not  fully  ready  to  meet 
an  emergency  8,000  miles  from  home,  and 
those  are  lessons  which  we  have  got  to  learn. 
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Chairman] 

1835.  Those  opening  remarks  are  help- 
ful, Secretary  of  State.  I think  the 
Committee  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear— 
and,  I expect,  will  do  so  in  their  report— 
that  we  have  never  rated  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Falklands  operation 
the  handling  of  the  press  and  media;  but  at 
the  same  time,  as  I think  you  know,  it  was 
something  that  we  could  start  with  fairly 
quickly,  because  the  evidence  was  available. 

I think  that  you  have  expressed  to  me  that 
you  welcomed  an  inquiry  into  this  field, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defence.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that, 
am  I not?  . , _ 

(Mr  Nott)  Yes,  certainly,  I greatly 
welcomed  it. 

1836.  I hope  that  in  taking  the  evidence 
we  shall  have  been  able  to  look  at  some  of 
the  aspects  which  faced  everybody  at  the 
time.  Could  I ask  you,  to  what  extent  were 
Ministers  involved  in  the  content  and  the 
timing  of  news  releases? 

(Mr  Nott ) I believe  that  I saw  and  agreed 
virtually  every  press  release  that  was  made. 
There  may  have  been  a few  purely  factual 
press  releases  which  I did  not  see,  but  I 
believe  that  I saw,  I understand  that  I saw, 
the  overwhelming  number  of  press  releases 
before  they  went  out.  I did  not  myself 
compose  them,  but  on  many  occasions  1 
asked  why  such-and-such  a thing  was 
included  and  why  such-and-such  a thing 
was  not  included.  This  sometimes  led  to  an 
hour  or  two’s  delay  in  the  release  of  the 
statement.  I worked  through  the  News 
Release  Group  (I  think  we  called  it).  They 
presented  a draft  to  me,  and  I was  the 
person  who  normally  approved  it. 

1837.  Was  there  at  any  time  a decision 
made  to  hold  up  press  releases  for  political 
reasons  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  No,  not  for  political  reasons. 
The  decisions  to  hold  up  releases  were  made 
overwhelmingly  for  operational  reasons. 


Sir  Patrick  Wall 

1838.  Secretary  of  State,  you  have  m 
your  opening  statement  said  that  there  are 
lessons  to  be  learnt  on  the  sailing  of  the 
Task  Force  in  the  initial  period,,  but  of 
course  this  Committee  has  received  far 
more  evidence  from  the  press  than  from 
HM  Services,  and  it  therefore  perhaps 
tends  to  be  a little  unbalanced.  1. would  like 
to  ask  you,  in  view  of  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  made  by  the  press  and  during  the 


rest  of  the  operations,  to  put  the  boot  on 
the  other  foot  and  say  have  you  any 
criticism  of  the  way  the  press  or  the  media 
conducted  themselves— or  perhaps  I should 
put  this  to  Sir  Frank  as  well — during  the 
whole  of  these  operations? 

(Mr  Nott)  I do  not  think  that  much 
purpose  would  be  served  by  my  coming  out 
with  criticisms  of  the  press.  I do  not  think 
it  would  serve  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
balanced,  sensible  report.  There  has  been  a 
fair  amount  of  “knocking”  going  on,  and 
we  have  attempted  to  answer  all  the 
criticisms  made  of  the  MoD  in  writing.  As 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  specific  points 
that  have  been  made  by  the  press— and 
there  were  four  new  ones  made  the  other 
day,  I think,  by  the  BBC— we  have 
answered  them  all  in  writing.  Most  of 
them,  frankly,  when  you  get  down  to  the 
detail  of  them,  cannot  be  substantiated. 

I would  not  wish  to  criticise  the  press,  no. 

I do  not  think  that  helps  in  arriving  at  a 
sensible  report. 

1839.  Could  I put  it  in  a slightly  different 
way  ? We  have  received  evidence  from  the 
senior  officers  involved,  and  that  rebutted 
a lot  of  the  criticisms  that  were  made,  in  a 
tactful  and  friendly  way. 

(Mr  Nott)  Yes. 

1840.  Could  I ask  Sir  Frank  what  lessons 

he  believes  we  should  have  learned  from  the 
whole  of  this  campaign,  in  respect  of  public 
relations?  , . , ,,  . 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I do  not  think  that 
you  are  ever  going  to  get  a totally  easy,  100 
per  cent,  agreed  situation  in  this  area.  There 
is  no  way  that  that  is  going  to  happen,  and 
I think  that  probably  there  is  no  way  that  it 
should  happen,  quite  frankly.  There  should 
be  a bit  of  give  and  take,  a bit  of  going  at 
each  other  in  both  directions.  It  is  never 
going  to  be  an  easy,  totally  tranquil  life.  1 
would  go  slightly  further  than  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  that  I would  hope,  and  I actually 
believe,  that  the  press  are  now  thinking  of 
some  of  the  lessons  that  they  have  learnt 
about  all  this.  From  discussions  that  one  has 
had  over  the  past  few  weeks,  I believe  they 
are  thinking  about  this.  As  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee’s advisers  wrote  in  an  article  m 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Falklands  was  a rela- 
tively simple  conflict.  We  will  never  get  a 
simpler  conflict  than  the  Falkland  Islands, 
where  there  is  real  shooting.  If  you  say  to  me, 
as  you  have  done,  Sir  Patrick,  what  are 
we  thinking  about,  we  are  thinkmg  about 
things  which  are  infinitely  more  difficult 
than  the  Falkland  Islands.  We  now  are 
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Sir  Patrick  Wall] 

thinking  about  that  very  seriously  indeed, 
and  it  is  very,  very  difficult.  I think 
the  press  are  thinking  about  it,  because  I 
believe,  after  the  first  shot  and  shell  has 
disappeared,  that  they  realise  it  is  not  quite 
as  simple  as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight. 
The  only  other  general  comment  I would 
make  is  that  the  press  are  first  and  foremost 
in  the  communications  business,  and  one 
would  expect  them  to  fire  off  a lot  of  shell- 
fire. 1 do  not  think  that  is  quite  the  same  as 
the  business  that  we  are  in,  although  it  is 
not  unimportant  to  us.  We  would  be  on  the 
receiving  end  rather  than  the  giving  end. 
I do  not  think  we  are  going  to  change  the 
press  of  this  country  overnight,  by  any 
manner  of  means.  Various  other  events 
have  happened  since,  not  perhaps  un- 
connected with  the  reported  storming 
of  this  House  by  the  SAS  quite  recently! 
We  have  got  to  live  together.  The  temper- 
ature has  gone  down  quite  considerably, 
and  people  are  talking  more  rationally 
and  reasonably  to  each  other. 

(Mr  Nott)  The  only  difference  between 
between  the  press  and  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fence is  that  the  press’s  shellfire  hardly  ever 
hit  the  target,  whereas  ours  did  1 

1841 . The  liaison  is  now  improved  and  it 
is  now  satisfactory? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) Yes. 

Mr  Mates 

1842.  Secretary  of  State,  there  was  much 
talk — and  I think  there  must  be  some  truth 
in  it — that  there  were  strains  between  De- 
partments over  the  policy  that  should  be 
followed  with  regard  to  the  release  of  infor- 
mation, and  the  timing  of  the  release  of  in- 
formation between  yourselves  and  the  For- 
eign Office  perhaps  less  than  between  your- 
selves and  Number  10  (which,  as  the  inquiry 
has  proceeded,  we  have  discovered  played  a 
rather  more  central  co-ordinating  role  than 
we  at  first  thought).  Would  you  like  to 
comment  on  that?  Do  you  believe  that  that 
area  was  satisfactory  or  that  it  could  im- 
prove in  future? 

(Mr  Nott)  There  is  bound  to  be  a differ- 
ence in  perspective  between,  say,  the  Min- 
istry of  Defence,  Number  10  and  the 
Foreign  Office.  I took  the  view  at  the  be- 
ginning that  to  have  some  grand,  well- 
thought-out,  academic  plan  for  a co-ordin- 
ated, well  organised,  press/mimsterial- 
chaired  group  would  be  a totally  wrong 
way  of  going  about  it.  I took  the  view  that 
we  were  the  people  who  were  closest  in 


touch  with  the  operational  situation  and 
with  what  was  happening  on  the  ground, 
and  that  we  should  deal  with  the  military 
side  of  it.  TheForeign  Office  were  concerned 
with  the  diplomatic  negotiations  and  in 
order  that  they  should  deal  with  that,  at 
many  different  levels  (myself  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  Sir  Frank  to  his  opposite  number) 
there  was  continuous  dialogue  and  contact 
between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  MoD.  I 
think  Sir  Frank  called  that  a process  of 
“touching  hands”.  The  Number  10  situation 
was  as  follows : Number  10  were,  I suppose, 
considering  the  overall  political  impact  of 
our  activities—so  was  I,  so  were  the  Foreign 
Office,  but  Number  10  could  not  have  taken 
charge  of  this  thing  and  run  the  thing.  You 
cannot  run  the  public  relations  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Defence  from  Number  1 0,  but  we  kept 
constantly  in  touch  with  one  another  to  en- 
sure that  everybody  was  fully  informed  for 
their  own  particular  briefings,  although  the 
perspective  of  each  of  us  was  different.  We 
were  essentially  dealing  with  rather  different 
things. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I would  like  to  add  a 
little  to  that:  I think  we  are  dealing  essen- 
tially with  professional  subjects.  I am  sure 
that  Number  10  has  got  to  have  a general 
co-ordinating  function  but  it  is  a light  one. 
It  is  not,  in  my  view,  a heavy  one,  because 
there  is  no  way,  when  you  are  dealing  with 
military  matters,  that  whoever  is  in  Number 
10,  however  good  he  is,  can  ask  the  right 
questions.  You  have  got  to  be  familiar  with 
the  operational  side  of  things  to  know  what 
is  happening  and  say  “Well,  is  this  true? 
What  is  the  impact  of  that?”  You  cannot 
make  a judgment  as  to  whether  a Harrier 
is  doing  better  against  an  A4  unless  you 
know  a little  bit  about  Harriers  and  A4s, 
but  it  is  really  the  division  of  authority 
here  which  is  in  question.  X think  Number 
10  certainly  has  a central  co-ordinating  role, 
if  you  like  to  put  it  in  that  sense,  but  I believe 
what  happened  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  Falklands  is  quite  plain.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  whole  problem  the  Foreign 
Office  was  clearly  in  the  lead,  on  the  basis  of 
diplomatic  activity,  which  is  what  was 
actually  happening.  When  it  came  to  the 
actual  fighting,  we  quite  rightly  were  in  the 
lead,  I mean,  we  do  actually  talk  to  each 
other.  We  shall  go  on  talking  to  each  other, 
but  there  is  no  substitute  in  my  view  for  the 
Department  which  actually  bears  the  real 
responsibility  under  directions  from  the 
Cabinet  as  a whole,  or  a group  of  ministers 
from  dealing  with  the  main  elements  of  that 
and  we  never  sought  in  any  way,  during  the 
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Mr  Mates] 

first  few  weeks,  to  usurp  the  Foreign  Office’s 
position.  The  Foreign  Office  were  in  the 
lead  on  the  diplomatic  activities,  in  which 
General  Haig  and  others  took  part,  and 
that  was  that.  When  it  came  to  the  actual 
fighting  it  was  quite  right  that  we  should  be 
in  the  lead  and  we  were. 

(Mr  Nott)  I do  not  recall  disagreements 
on  press  releases.  We  always  checked  out 
our  press  releases  with  the  Foreign  Office 
and  Number  10  were  aware  of  them  before 
they  went  out  but  I do  not  really  recall  any 
disagreements  on  this  matter. 

1843.  There  were  a couple  of  occasions 
when  your  Department  was  saying  some- 
thing had  not  happened  and  Number  10 
was  saying  something  had  happened,  This 
got  a bit  highlighted  at  one  stage.  I am 
merely  asking  the  question  now  as  to 
whether  there  is  a better  way  of  avoiding 
that  sort  of  situation  in  the  future? 

(Mr  Nott)  There  is  the  obvious  example 
of  that,  which  is  when  the  Prime  Minister 
was  in  Bonn,  the  Bluff  Cove  thing,  which 
was  to  some  extent  a break  down  in  com- 
munications. If  she  had  been  in  Number  10 
I think  that  misunderstanding  which  did 
arise  would  not  have  occurred,  but  quite 
honestly,  in  a fast  moving  situation,  in  the 
fog  of  war,  it  is  just  possible  to  conceive  that 
things  are  not  going  to  go  wrong,  and  the 
remarkable  thing  for  me  about  the  Falklands 
was  how  little  did  go  wrong. 

1844.  In  terms  of  your  own  internal 
organisation,  and  the  authority  with  which 
the  various  strands  of  that  organisation 
spoke  at  various  times,  did  it  occur  to  you 
during  the  conflict  to  give  one  of  your 
ministers  responsibility  for  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  information,  and  do  you  think  that 
might  be  something  worth  thinking  about 
for  the  future?  That  is,  if  we  had  another 
similar  situation  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  Mr  Blaker,  towards  the  end, 
did  sit  in  rather  more  on  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
meetings  than  he  had  done  in  the  earlier 
part,  because  I think  there  was  a feeling 
that  there  was  a need  for  ministerial  back- 
up. If  I was  away  then  there  was  another 
minister,  but  the  whole  thing  had  to  be 
very  personal.  I think  the  flavour  of  the 
whole  thing— and  I do  not  know  if  the 
Permanent  Secretary  would  agree  with  me 
—was  that  we  actually  had  very  few  people 
dealing  with  this  subject,  and  that  in  my 
judgment  was  one  of  the  reasons  it  went 


quite  well.  The  chain  of  command  was  the 
Prime  Minister  and  her  War  Cabinet,  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Defence  Staff,  and  the 
C in  C direct  to  the  Task  Force  leaders.  It 
was  an  extremely  simple  chain  of  command. 
The  less  ministers  involved  in  it  meant  that 
it  was  all  the  more  easy  to  co-ordinate,  to 
understand  people’s  points  of  view,  to  keep 
the  diplomatic  and  military  and  political 
things  together.  Sir  Frank  Cooper  always 
attended  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  (I  normally  did 
when  I was  available)  and  the  Deputy  Chief 
and  subsequently  the  CPR  attended  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  meetings,  and  you  could  not 
have  too  many  people  wholly  informed 
about  what  was  going  on.  It  was  better  that 
the  person  dealing  with  the  press  and 
clearing  the  press  releases  was  the  person 
who  was  fully  informed,  rather  than  a 
person  who  was  only  90  per  cent,  informed, 
or  80  per  cent,  informed.  Some  of  the 
things  we  were  dealing  with,  and  this  is  my 
final  word  on  the  subject,  had  only  three 
or  four  people  who  knew  about  them,  and 
they  will  only  be  known  at  the  end  of  30 
years.  Therefore,  it  was  extremely  impor- 
tant to  keep  the  numbers  of  people  handling 
all  of  this  to  the  absolute  minimum.  I do 
not  know  if  the  Permanent  Secretary  would 
agree? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Yes. 

1845.  Finally,  so  far  as  the  shooting 
war  side  of  it  is  concerned,  do  you  think 
it  is  a lesson  for  the  future  that  perhaps  the 
trained  professional  service  officers,  who 
have  a specific  PR  responsibility,  should 
have  been  more  visible  and  had  more  to  do 
from  the  outsider’s  point  of  view  with  the 
general  information  policy? 

(Mr  Nott)  No,  I think  the  single  spokes- 
man should  be  the  CPR,  who,  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  events  would  be  an  experi- 
enced person  in  this  field,  and  he  should 
take  the  principal  role.  There  are  occasions 
when  I think  it  is  extremely  valuable  to 
have  the  service  input  at  unattributable 
briefings,  and  sometimes  at  on-the-record 
briefings,  but  as  a general  rule  I think  the 
task  should  be  performed  by  a man  who  is 
experienced  and  who  has  a lifetime  of 
experience  in  this  field. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  May  I just  add  some- 
thing ? I do  not  think  there  is  a fundamental 
problem  here.  I am  sure  our  public  rela- 
tions or  public  information  set  up  has  got 
to  be  a mixed  set  up.  All  the  evidence  is 
that  this  is  where  it  has  worked  very  well. 
Northern  Ireland,  which  has  been  quoted 
in  the  past  as  a classic  example,  is  proof  of 
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this  being  so.  There  are  two  different  func- 
tions which  you  have  got  to  bring  together. 
First  of  all,  you  have  to  have  someone  who 
is  knowledgeable  about  politics  with  a little 
“p”,  if  I can  put  it  like  that,  and  about  the 
media.  Secondly,  you  must  have  someone 
who  can  bring  professional  military  ex- 
perience to  bear  and  if  I may  say  so,  one  of 
the  things  that  one  needs  to  be  very  clear 
about  is  that  for  several  weeks  this  was  a 
naval  operation;  it  was  not  a military 
operation  in  the  sense  I think  you  were 
hinting  at,  if  I may  put  it  that  way. 

1846.  I meant  “military”  in  its  widest 
sense. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) It  was  essentially  a 
naval  operation.  It  was  only  really  after 
some  weeks  that  the  military,  with  a little 
“m”,  was  drafted  on  to  it,  and  it  became 
really  a joint  service  operation. 

Chairman 

1847.  Could  I just  follow  that  up  and 
say  this : do  you  not  really  feel,  with  hind- 
sight, that  it  was  a pity  that  Mr  Taylor  was 
not  put  into  the  front  seat  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  entry  to  the  Ministry?  This 
has  certainly  been  a comment  that  has  been 
made  to  the  Committee. 

(Mr  Nott)  Can  I answer  that,  because  I 
was  responsible  for  the  decision,  and  it  was 
a personal  one  of  mine.  Mr  McDonald  had 
been,  when  I went  to  the  Ministry,  respon- 
sible for  handling  policy  affairs  in  the 
Ministry  of  Defence.  He  was  in  fact  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  man,  and  the  previous 
CPR  was  handling  the  broader  issues  of 
service,  public  relations,  and  Ministry  of 
Defence  PR  organisations,  Mr  McDonald 
was  the  man  who  throughout  dealt  with 
policy.  In  retrospect,  it  is  a pity  that  at  the 
very  moment  that  the  Falklands  came  there 
was  this  6 months  interregnum  before  Mr 
Taylor  was  appointed.  When  he  first  came 
(he  was  not  there  on  the  2nd  April)  to  the 
Department  I took  the  view  that  as  Mr 
McDonald  had  been  in  at  the  outset,  knew 
the  background,  and  had  been  handling  the 
matter,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  pitch 
someone  entirely  fresh  into  it  who  had  not 
been  participating  in  the  first  week  or  two 
of  the  conflict,  because  he  would  have  been 
totally  at  sea.  Therefore,  I proposed  that  he 
should  work  his  way  in  working  alongside 
Mr  McDonald  and  of  course,  towards  the 
end,  he  was  taking  charge.  That  was  how  it 
happened.  I am  sure  that  was  the  right  way 
— to  pitch  a new  person  in  straight  away  to 


the  top  job  in  the  middle  of  a war  would 
have  been  wrong. 

1848.  Yes.  I think  looking  back  on  it 
it  was  a pity  he  was  delayed  at  the  Ministry 
of  Health. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) He  was  actually 
advanced  from  the  Ministry  of  Health.  He 
was  not  supposed  to  come  to  us  until  the 
middle  of  June.  We  got  him  out  over  the 
slightly  bruised  bodies  in  the  Department 
of  Health  earlier  than  that. 

Mr  Patten 

1849.  They  realised  there  was  a problem 
in  the  Falklands,  did  they? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) Yes. 

Chairman 

1850.  It  was  6 months  after  the  appoint- 
ment was  announced? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I think  if  one  goes 
back  into  history,  we  have  never  been 
particularly  stuffy  about  this.  We  had  the 
well  known  Brigadier  Hobbs  and  Colonel 
Lohan  some  years  ago,  and  we  have  had  a 
number  of  what  you  might  call  administra- 
tive CPRs,  and  we  have  had  professional 
CPRs,  (and  he  is  behind  me  so  I must 
spare  his  blushes).  It  is  quite  clear  that  you 
have  got  to  try  and  get  somebody  in  whom 
one  has  total  confidence,  and  I think  that 
applies  more  for  the  Secretary  of  State  than 
it  does  for  the  Permanent  Secretary,  and  I 
hope  they  would  always  seek  to  arrive  at  a 
harmonious  decision.  I think  we  were  in 
total  agreement  that  the  right  person  to  get, 
who  was  worth  waiting  for,  was  our  present 
CPR.  This  is  not  different — it  is  always 
worth  waiting  a little  bit  to  get  the  right 
person — and  we  were  unlucky,  I think, 
that  the  Falklands  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
this.  I think  we  were,  quite  frankly,  but 
you  cannot  be  sure  about  these  things.  I 
am  delighted,  however,  we  did  get  him  and 
that  we  waited  for  him.  I do  believe  it  would 
have  been  totally  wrong  on  his  first  day 
in  office,  in  an  on-going  situation  in  a 
Department  which  he  had  been  away  from 
for  12  years,  to  say  “Well,  you  are  going  to 
take  the  Falklands  over  tomorrow”.  There 
was  a great  deal  going  on,  and  all  that 
was  said  to  him — and  we  discussed  it 
fully;  I talked  to  him  and  he  talked  to  me  at 
great  length — was  “You  get  to  know  the 
place  and  gradually  take  over”;  which  he 
did. 

Mr  Patten 

1851.  Can  I just  follow  that  up?  You 
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knew  before  the  Falklands  actually  hit  us 
that  you  were  going  to  get  Mr  Taylor,  but 
you  did  not  think  it  was  worthwhile  for  the 
reasons  which  you,  Secretary  of  State, 
explained,  to  expedite  his  arrival  before  the 
middle  of  May? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) Oh,  no.  We  had  him 
on  the  13th  April,  I think.  That  was  with 
very  considerable  expedition  from  the  16th 
June,  which  was  the  agreed  date,  so  there 
was  a two-and-a-bit-month  expedition. 

1852.  When  you  said,  Secretary  of  State, 
that  Mr  McDonald  worked  on  the  policy 
side  in  the  PR  Department,  does  that  mean 
that  he  was  responsible  for  dealing  with  the 
press  during  all  the  difficulties  and  troubles 
over  the  Defence  Review  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  Yes.  McDonald  was,  as  it 
were,  my  man.  If  you  were  to  ask  the 
defence  correspondents — they  were  present 
— who  they  mainly  dealt  with  on  policy  and 
political  issues,  it  was  Mr  McDonald  and 
not  the  then  chief  of  public  relations  who 
was  Mr  Jeanes. 

1853.  Perfectly  understandably,  your 
view  of  who  you  wanted  to  deal  with  the 
press  during  the  Falklands  had  been  partly 
determined  by  your  views  on  the  chap  who 
had  been  dealing  with  the  press  during  the 
defence  review? 

(Mr  Nott ) No.  It  was  decided  because 
Mr  Taylor  was  not  there  and  then  when  he 
did  arrive  it  was  obvious  he  should  have  a 
week  or  two  for  familiarisation  before  he 
took  responsibility  for  it. 

1854.  Let  me  try  it  another  way.  Did  the 
difficulties  which  the  Department  had 
during  the  defence  review  with  the  leaking 
and  so  on,  do  you  think,  in  retrospect, 
affect  your  attitude  to  relations  between 
the  MoD  and  press  during  the  Falklands’ 
campaign? 

(Mr  Nott)  I have  been  enormously 
friendly  with  the  press.  I think  they  are 
lovely. 

1855.  It  is  delightful  to  know  all  is 
sweetness  and  light  now.  It  has  not  always 
given  that  impression.  Would  you  like 
to  say  anything  more,  reflecting  as  Sir 
Frank  was  suggesting  we  might,  on  the 
lessons  the  press  should  have  learnt  from 
the  Falklands?  Would  you  like  to  say 
anything  about  those  lessons  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  There  are  obvious  gaps  in  our 
preparedness  which  I do  not  think  one 


would  seek  to  hide:  for  example,  accredit- 
ation. There  was  an  absurdity  here  in  that 
the  documentation  was  not  up-to-date. 
There  were  a number  of  areas  like  that. 
The  lesson  was  as  far  as  you  can  prepare 
in  advance,  you  should  do  so.  I make  the 
point  again  we  will,  as  a result  of  our 
experience,  have  a more  highly  tuned  con- 
tingency plan  on  the  next  occasion.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  relevant.  It  seems  to  me 
more  likely  it  will  be  irrelevant  when  the 
time  comes.  You  could  not  plan  in  advance 
in  great  detail  for  something  of  this  kind. 

1856.  Those  are  useful  remarks  about 
the  lessons  the  MoD  would  learn.  I was  ask- 
ing whether  you  would  care  to  reflect  on  the 
lessons  you  think  the  press  should  have 
learnt  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  I read  the  evidence  given  by  the 
editor  of  The  Guardian.  I thought  it  was 
sensible,  if  only  because  it  was  a recog- 
nition that  we  were  not  performing  the  same 
function  and  role.  I think  there  is  bound  to 
be  an  element  of  disagreement  and  conflict 
between  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  press 
in  circumstances  of  this  kind.  They  could 
hardly  both  be  doing  a good  job  if  there  was 
sweetness  and  light  between  them.  Their 
rules  are  different.  I think  there  were 
occasions  when,  perhaps,  there  was  a pass- 
ing moment  of  short  temper  between  us. 

1857.  It  was  hunky-dory  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  It  did  not  last  long. 

1858.  Would  Sir  Frank  like  to  reflect  on 
the  lessons  the  press  might  have  learnt?  I 
am  sure  you  have  views  on  it. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I do  not  know  that  I 
would,  quite  frankly.  Let  me  try  and  say 
something  fairly  general  about  this.  Talking 
to  people  in  the  press,  I think  everybody 
has  sobered  down  and  is  beginning  to  think 
more  seriously  and  constructively  about  the 
real  problems.  As  I said  a few  minutes  ago, 
what  has  struck  everybody  is  that  you 
will  never  have  it  easier  than  the  Falklands. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this.  That  is  a very 
useful  lesson  to  have  learnt.  If  one  takes 
that  on  a little  bit  further,  both  the  press, 
and  certainly  we,  are  thinking  very  seriously 
about  the  problems  and  difficulties  that 
would  arise  in  a European  context  where 
we  would  not  have  this  distance  of  com- 
munication; would  accreditation  work  or 
would  it  not  work?  We  have  got  to  do  a 
pretty  massive  series  of  studies  which  we 
have  set  in  hand  to  try  and  look  at  these 
issues.  That  is  happening.  It  is  happening 
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in  full  consultation  with  the  media  in  one 
way  and  another.  It  is  a very  wide-ranging 
task.  It  is  going  to  take  some  considerable 
time.  If  any  of  us  sit  down  and  think  for  a 
moment  that  if  there  was  a Soviet  incursion 
into  some  part  of  Europe,  what  would 
actually  happen  in  terms  of  war,  diplomacy 
and  the  media,  I think  we  would  all  find 
very  great  difficulty  in  answering  all  those 
questions  to  anybody’s  satisfaction  at  the 
moment.  Obviously,  we  shall  need  to  look 
at  the  whole  of  the  question  of  whether 
there  should  be  some  form  of  censorship.  Is 
any  form  of  censorship  practical  in  the 
modern  world?  It  was  practical  in  the  Falk- 
lands’ situation.  It  is  highly  unlikely  we 
would  get  anything  as  simple  as  that  again 
in  a real  shooting-type  war.  One  of  the 
benefits  in  the  area  of  the  Falklands  is  that 
it  is  going  to  make  us  think,  and  the  press 
think,  very  clearly  indeed  as  to  what  the 
nature  of  the  problems  are.  We  have  to 
look  at  this.  We  are  going  to  look  at  it.  We 
have  set  various  things  in  hand.  All  I would 
say  is  that  we  have  been  scratching  the  edges 
of  the  problem  as  far  as  we  know  them. 
We  have  got  quite  good  at  this  in  low 
intensity  situations,  after  many  years  of 
great  difficulty.  We  have  had  the  cathartic 
experience  of  a shooting  war  in  the 
Falklands.  In  real  life,  in  a European 
situation,  I think  this  would  be  of  a nature 
that  we  have  barely  begun  to  appreciate 
seriously  in  Government  or  press,  let 
alone  with  allies.  How  much  freedom  is 
there  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  situation  ? 
What  will  the  press  do  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

(Mr  Nott ) Or  in  Argentina  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) This  is  a major  issue 
in  its  own  right. 

(Mr  Nott)  One  thing  to  add,  we  have 
agreed  to  set  up  a little  group  on  censor- 
ship. The  terms  of  reference  are  to  be:  “To 
consider — not  least  in  the  light  of  experience 
in  the  Falklands’  operation— whether  any 
new  measures  including  the  introduction  of 
a system  of  censorship  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect military  operations  immediatelyprior  to 
or  during  the  conduct  of  operations.” 
We  will  make  that  a study  group  which  it 
is  intended  a distinguished  retired  general 
will  chair  and  there  will  be  representatives 
of  the  press  on  it.  We  will  take  a greater 
in  depth  look  at  censorship. 

1859.  Would  that  report  be  one  you  will 
publish? 

(Mr  Nott ) I do  not  think  we  have  thought 
of  it.  With  representatives  of  the  press  on  it, 


probably  the  answer  is  yes. 

1860.  If  our  experience  is  anything  to  go 
by  that  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Could 
I just  make  one  last  point  because  I think 
Sir  Frank  has  raised  and  dealt  extremely 
capably,  as  one  would  expect,  with  the 
whole  question  of  the  exceptional  nature  of 
the  war  and  the  handling  of  information 
in  these  circumstances.  One  of  the  things 
we  did  not  have  is  almost  immediate  tele- 
vision coverage.  That  raises  two  issues 
which  we  have  discussed  with  service 
chiefs  and  editors,  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  news  management  is  pardon- 
able, and  acceptable,  and  if  it  has  any  con- 
sequences for  the  morale  in  the  field  of  those 
serving  and  for  morale  at  home?  I do  not 
think  those  are  entirely  abstract  questions.  I 
think  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  both 
your  comments  on  these  two  questions. 

(Mr  Nott ) The  first  question  to  ask  is 
whether  it  would  be  possible,  even  if  you 
sought  to  do  so,  to  control  television  in  a 
European  type  emergency.  In  a few  years 
time,  I think  the  task  of  censorship,  with 
satellites,  will  become  an  impossible  one. 
The  first  question  is,  is  this  a real  option?  I 
read  and  I must  say  I personally  rather 
shared  the  view  of  some  of  the  military 
people  who  came  to  this  Committee.  I do 
not  think  television  would  have  made  our 
operations  any  easier  to  conduct  and,  after 
all,  we  were  trying  to  win  a war.  I am  not 
quite  clear  how  television  would  have 
helped  us  to  win  the  war.  I would  not  go  as 
far  as  to  say:  “It  would  have  led  to  us 
losing  it  or  extended  the  conflict.”  We  in- 
tended the  television  should  go  and  there 
were  technical  obstacles  we  could  not  over- 
come. Even  if  we  thought  we  did  not  want 
the  television,  supposing  we  were  to  have  a 
set  of  rules  to  say:  “We  will  have  television 
in  this  case,  not  in  that  case”,  we|  are  back 
to  where  I started.  I do  not  think  that  is  the 
real  world  in  which  we  live.  There  were  some 
areas  you  might  decide  not  to  have  it.  Tele- 
vision will  be  there  whether  you  want  it  or 
not. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  If  you  look  at  some  of 
the  cases  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
where  there  are  problems  in  the  areas — -how 
much  coverage  has  come  out  of  Afghani- 
stan ? Not  very  much.  One  has  got  to  look,  I 
think,  at  the  opposition  quite  freely  on  each 
individual  occasion  because  you  cannot,  I 
now  believe,  simply  have  a situation  which 
may  be  totally  right  in  terms  of  our  own 
public  without  looking  at  what  is  going  on 
in  the  opposition.  If  you  look  at  the  situa- 
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tion  in  Poland,  there  is  no  doubt,  in  my 
view,  that  television  coverage  there  has  been 
interesting  for  people  outside.  We  have 
seen  in  our  homes  the  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland.  I think  the  only  conclusion  I can 
safely  reach  is  that  nobody  has  thought 
about  this  in  anything  like  the  depth  that 
needs  to  be  done  to  try  and  find  out  answers 
to  difficult  questions.  Indeed,  there  are  no 
simple  or  short  answers  to  any  of  these 
issues.  There  are  major  and  fundamental 
questions  which  will  have  a bigger  impact 
on  any  kind  of  warfare  than  we  have  ever 
supposed  to  be  the  case.  I think  we  had  got 
rather  smug  in  this  country.  We  dealt  by 
hard  experience  both  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  when  in  Aden  and  places  like  that  with 
the  media  as  it  was  growing  up,  but  there 
has  been  a total  revolution.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  pieces  of  information  to  this 
Committee  was  that  supplied  by  the  Voice 
of  America  which  took  a very  left  or  right 
wing  view,  whichever  you  might  like  to 
take.  We  have  to  look,  ourselves,  very  care- 
fully about  this.  I do  not  believe  we  will  get 
a series  of  situations  where  there  is  a hard 
and  fast  rule  book  which  says : “This  is  the 
way  to  deal  with  it”.  One  has  got  to  identify 
what  are  the  main  issues  that  are  going  to 
arise.  You  will  have  to  deal  with  that  shortly 
and  sharply  when  that  happens.  You  have 
to  identify  the  problems,  the  check  list.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a vade  mecum.  I 
apologise,  I spoke  in  Latin. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1861.  You  were  the  one  sensitive  about 
the  use  of  Latin. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I do  not  think  there  is 
a rule  book  which  will  give  a total  answer. 

Mr  Patten 

1862.  It  is  more  difficult  running  a de- 
mocracy? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Yes,  it  is. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1863.  You  came  and  gave  evidence  to  the 
Committee  on  the  21st  July.  In  the  light  of 
hindsight  would  you  wish  in  any  way  to 
modify  or  change  the  emphasis  of  any  part 
of  that  evidence  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  No.  I read  over  the 
weekend  the  written  evidence  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  had  put  it.  I think,  on  the  whole, 
it  stood  up  to  the  test  of  the  summer 
reasonably  well.  Obviously,  one  has  thought 
about  this  a great  deal  since  the  21st  July 
and  thus  had  many  opportunities  of  talking 


to  people,  both  in  this  country  and  many 
other  countries.  I think  the  first  point  I 
made  is  the  one  that  the  Committee  made 
at  the  start:  that  the  evidence  they  had 
taken  in  America  had  suggested  that  we 
had  done  rather  well.  Everything  that  / 
have  leamt  from  talking  to  people  in 
foreign  countries  and  the  various  people 
whom  we  have  sent  to  discuss  the  Falklands 
in  foreign  countries,  does  actually  confirm 
the  view  that  we  did  win  what  has  been 
termed  “the  propaganda  war”.  I have  not 
got  any  doubts  about  that  at  all.  The 
reason  was  that  we  were  more  credible  in 
terms  of  truthfulness,  and  we  set  out  at  the 
start — in  my  view,  quite  rightly — to  tell 
the  truth  within  the  limits  of  not  putting 
men’s  lives  at  risk  in  operational  terms.  I 
think  that  was  right.  Secondly,  I am  quite 
clear  that  we  now  know  a great  deal  more 
about  the  problem  than  we  did  in  July — I 
certainly  do,  and  I think  all  our  people  do. 
We  are  also  quite  clear  that  we  have  got  to 
do  a great  deal  of  work  on  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  in  my  own  mind.  As 
I said  a few  minutes  ago,  we  are  only  just 
beginning  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  real 
issues,  and  we  have  got  to  put  in  a major 
effort  on  this.  It  is  not  something  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  do  in  a month  or  two 
months ; it  is  quite  a major  exercise  where 
we  need  help  from  the  outside  world  and, 
indeed,  from  the  media  itself.  I would  be 
very  chary  at  this  juncture  of  saying  in  black 
and  white,  “We  must  do  X,  or  we  must  do 
Y,  and  we  must  not  do  Z”.  The  issue  is  far 
more  complicated  than  I certainly  realised 
and,  I believe,  than  most  of  us  realised  at 
the  time.  I think  that  the  media  would  take 
the  same  view.  Having  said  that,  I do  not 
know  that  I have  got  anything  else  that  you 
will  not  seek  to  obtain  by  question  and 
answer  and  will  certainly  succeed  in  so 
doing. 

1864.  I am  obliged.  There  are  various 
questions,  both  of  structure  and  principle, 
that  I would  like  to  raise  with  you  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I am  not  concerned  with 
matters  of  incident,  but  I think  I should  say 
by  way  of  preamble  that  I have  had  to  do 
with  this  Committee  and  its  predecessor 
ever  since  1971  when  it  was  first  set  up, 
apart  from  a period  of  office,  and  I have 
never  known  an  inquiry  that  has  produced 
so  many  direct  conflicts  of  evidence  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  have  to 
sort  out  in  their  judgment.  There  have 
been  conflicts  between  the  journalists  and 
officers,  conflicts  between  journalists  and 
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“minders”,  conflicts  within  your  Depart- 
ment and  conflicts  between  Departments. 
One  of  the  major  ones  arose  yesterday 
concerning  your  evidence  of  21  July,  Sir 
Frank.  You  have  no  doubt  been  briefed 
about  it.  The  Chief  Press  Officer  at  Number 
10  Downing  Street  gave  us  his  job  specifica- 
tion. He  concedes  that  the  task  of  informing 
the  media  and,  through  them,  the  public, 
rests  primarily  with  the  responsible  Depart- 
ment. He  seeks  in  no  way  to  dilute  that 
responsibility.  Then  he  says  that  one  of  his 
tasks  is  to  co-ordinate  at  official  level  the 
presentation  of  official  Government  policy 
and  measures,  and  during  the  Falklands 
crisis  the  main  measure  of  co-ordination 
was  the  daily  meeting  that  he  chaired. 
Therefore,  I took  him  yesterday  through 
your  evidence  of  21  July,  which  you  will 
recall,  and  asked  him  whether  or  not  we 
were  discussing  a semantic  difference  or  a 
difference  of  substance.  He  replied  that 
“Sir  Frank  Cooper  was  very  poorly 
briefed”.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on 
that? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Can  I take  your  first 
point  first  and  then  I will  take  your  second  ? 
I have  been  very  interested  to  see  other 
people’s  points  of  view  in  all  this.  I read  the 
CDS’s  view,  the  First  Sea  Lord’s  view. 
Admiral  Woodward’s  view  and  General 
Moore’s  view.  I am  not  surprised  that  there 
are  differences,  because  there  ought  to  be 
differences.  There  ought  to  be  a difference, 
for  two  quite  different  reasons.  I would 
expect  my  military  colleagues  in  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  to  advance  what  they 
see  as  their  military  requirements.  That  is 
what  they  are  paid  for,  quite  simply  and 
straightforwardly.  If  it  is  with  me,  we  come 
to  an  accommodation;  or,  if  not,  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  there  to  resolve  the 
issue  and,  if  necessary,  to  go  to  his  Cabinet 
colleagues  about  it.  But  it  is  very  healthy 
that  there  should  be  disparate  views  on 
these  matters.  If  you  are  8,000  miles 
away  you  obviously  have  a totally  differ- 
ent view  and  you  have  a totally  different 
information  base  from  the  one  that  you 
have  in  London  (and  it  was  totally 
different).  I was  very  interested  to  read 
some  of  the  things  that  the  Admiral  and 
the  General  said,  because  I think  they 
did  state  that  they  were  several  thousand 
miles  away,  and  that  was  how  they  saw  it. 
Some  of  the  things  they  had  told  me  in 
talking  to  them,  and  some  of  the  things 
they  had  not.  So  I do  not  think  I am 
terribly  worried  about  that.  As  far  as  co- 


ordination is  concerned,  we  have  in  part 
touched  on  this.  I have  not  been  briefed 
either  this  afternoon,  because  I do  not 
require  briefing  on  a subject  of  this  kind— 
certainly  not  from  within  my  own  Depart- 
ment or,  indeed,  from  any  other  Depart- 
ment. 

(Mr  Nott)  Just  the  Secretary  of  State — 
he  is  the  only  one  who  needs  briefing ! 

1865.  What  I have  just  told  you  has 
come  as  a complete  surprise  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  No,  I was  warned 
that  it  would  come  up.  I was  asked,  “Do 
you  want  to  be  briefed?”.  I said,  “No, 
thank  you  very  much,  I don’t  want  to  be 
briefed”.  I do  not  see  any  difficulty,  as  far 
as  the  Ministry  of  Defence  is  concerned,  in 
this.  If  there  is  fighting  going  on,  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  is  the  lead  Department. 

1866.  Could  I interrupt  you,  Sir  Frank 
(if  you  will  forgive  me)?  I am  not  con- 
cerned about  the  issue  of  principle  at  the 
moment.  The  Committee  is  faced  with  a 
direct  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  what 
actually  happened,  whether  Number  10 
co-ordinated  the  news  that  went  out  or  not. 

(Mr  Nott ) It  did  not.  Number  10  did  not 
co-ordinate. 

1867.  You  said  emphatically  that  it  did 
not : the  Chief  Press  Officer  said  emphati- 
cally yesterday  that  it  did  and  that  you, 
Sir  Frank,  were  poorly  briefed.  Do  you 
stand  by  your  original  submission  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I said,  if  I remember 
rightly,  something  about  having  “a  light 
touch”. 

1868.  That  is  what  you  said  today. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  There  was  a daily 
meeting  in  Number  10.  However,  you  can- 
not co-ordinate  events  in  a war  by  having 
a committee  to  do  it,  it  is  not  possible.  You 
have  got  to  deal  with  things  which  come  in 
night  and  day,  and  you  cannot  meet  the 
deadline  of  a lobby  briefing  morning  and 
afternoon,  full  stop. 

(Mr  Nott)  Of  course  Number  10  did  not 
co-ordinate  it.  Number  10  had  an  over- 
riding responsibility  for  the  presentation  of 
the  Government’s  broader  policies.  But  as 
far  as  the  operational  and  other  matters 
concerned  with  the  conflict  were  concerned, 
there  was  no  way  in  which  Number  10 
could  conceivably  co-ordinate  it.  Number 
10  were  kept  informed,  and  we  made  our 
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announcements  as  we  went  along.  I do  not 
think  any  of  us  should  have  a sense  of 
amour  propre  about  this  matter,  but  I 
would  support  wholly,  from  my  hour-to- 
hour  experience  of  it,  the  Permanent  Sec- 
retary’s remarks. 

1869.  Could  I then  ask  you,  Secretary  of 
State — taking  up  a question,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  that  Mr  Patten  raised  on  21 
July — not  very  long  ago  a Minister  was 
appointed  to  co-ordinate  the  Govern- 
ment’s information  services;  is  there  still  a 
Minister  co-ordinating  the  Government’s 
information  services  ? 

(Mr  Nott ) Yes,  I believe  there  is. 

1 870.  What  was  his  role  in  this  ? 

(Mr  Nott ) He  was  not  involved.  We  were 
fighting  a war. 

1871.  I see,  you  are  saying  that  when 
there  is  a war  there  is  no  point  in  trying  to 
co-ordinate  it  ? 

(Mr  Nott ) I am  saying  that  when  you  are 
fighting  a war  information  about  the  pro- 
gress of  that  war  is  much  the  best  handled 
by  those  who  are  closest  to  it  and  the  most 
responsible  to  do  it  in  this  case  the  Ministry 
of  Defence.  That  is  my  view.  To  put  a 
Minister  who  is  a non-Ministry  of  Defence 
Minister — he  is  not  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Defence — in  charge  of  co-ordinating  the 
issue  of  releases  which  are  concerned  about 
matters  of  operations,  would  be  an  absur- 
dity. That  is  my  personal  view.  It  may  of 
course  not  be  correct,  but  I am  nearly 
always  correct  on  these  sorts  of  things ! 

1872.  I hope  we  have  not  reached  the 
time  or  the  situation  where  one  has  a 
correct  or  incorrect  view,  Secretary  of  State! 
I am  merely  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
state  of  play  is  for  the  future,  shall  we  say, 
between  Number  10  and  your  Department. 
Number  10  has  not  contested  this  at  all. 
I read  out— I think,  quite  fairly— an 
excerpt  from  Mr  Ingham’s  written  evidence 
in  which  he  said  that  your  Department  in 
this  case  should  of  course  take  the  lead. 
Then  he  said  that  Number  10  should  co- 
ordinate. I get  the  impression,  from  both 
the  evidence  of  yourself  and  of  Sir  Frank, 
that  you  regard  this  as  a purely  cosmetic 
exercise,  and  that  nobody  needs  to  do  any 
co-ordination  at  all  during  a conflict.  I do 
not  want  to  put  words  into  your  mouth; 
I am  just  trying  to  get  your  view. 


(Mr.  Nott ) The  broad  information  effort 
of  the  Government  would  be  co-ordinated. 
The  broad  information  of  it  all  would  be 
co-ordinated  by  Number  10. 1 think  that  is 
right,  and  I think  Mr  Ingham  has  always 
done  an  absolutely  splendid  job. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) You  have  got  to  think 
about  what  you  mean  by  the  word  “co- 
ordination”. In  a fast-moving  operational 
situation,  co-ordination  is  always  bound  to 
be  relatively  loose. 

1873.  I wonder  why  he  thought  you  were 
badly  briefed? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I do  not  know. 

1874.  Interesting.  What  was  Mr  Parkin- 
son’s role? 

(Mr  Nott ) Can  I say  about  being  briefed 
that  the  only  people  who  do  not  need  to  be 
briefed  are  the  people  who  were  actually 
handling  this  matter,  who  were  in  this  case 
Sir  Frank  and  myself.  There  is  nobody  else 
in  the  Ministry  of  Defence  who  knows  more 
about  it  than  we  do,  so  there  is  nothing 
really  on  which  to  brief  us.  As  for  Mr 
Parkinson’s  role,  he  was  not  appointed  in 
the  sense  that  you  are  asking,  Dr  Gilbert,  to 
co-ordinate  as  a Minister  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation coming  from  the  Foreign  Office  and 
the  Ministry  of  Defence — or  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  he  was  not  so  appointed.  He  played  a 
very  valuable  and  important  role  in  present- 
ing the  Government’s  case  on  television  and 
before  the  press,  but  he  was  not  specifically, 
as  far  asl  recall,  given  a ministerial  co-ordin- 
ating function. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I think  he  did  have  a 
group  role  for  a period,  in  that  he  was  there 
just  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  happen- 
ing. But  I think  that  co-ordination  has  got 
to  be  loose  in  this  area;  it  can  never  be  co- 
ordination by  which  I mean  that  somebody 
really  grips  it,  sorts  it  out  and  sends  people 
off  to  do  this,  that  and  the  other.  I do  not 
think  that  that  is  possible. 

(Mr  Nott)  I do  not  want  to  go  on  too 
long,  but  can  I repeat  my  own  view,  (which 
was  my  view  when  we  went  into  this  thing 
in  the  early  days,  and  it  is  reinforced  by 
what  happened)  that  there  is  no  way  in  which 
you  can  have  a co-ordinating  Minister  or  a 
co-ordinating  official  who,  as  it  were,  vets 
information  coming  from  the  Foreign 
Office  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  diplomatic 
side,  and  the  Ministry  of  Defence  on  the 
operational  side.  It  is  infinitely  better  for 
both  Departments  to  do  their  own  briefing, 
and  for  Number  10  to  concern  itself  with 
the  broader  information  effort  of  the 
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Government  in  informing  the  public.  That 
is  my  view. 

1875.  Then  could  I ask  you  this.  Secre- 
tary of  State:  we  have  had  evidence  from 
Mr  McDonald  and  Mr  Ingham— who  were 
both  extremely  candid  to  the  Committee— 
who  made  it  clear  that  there  was  a differ- 
ence of  view  between  them  as  to  whether 
or  not  your  Department  should  have  non- 
attributable  briefings  with  the  press.  I am 
not  concerned  at  all  as  to  who  was  right  or 
wrong,  who  had  the  correct  view  (if  I could 
put  it  like  that)  on  that  issue.  What  I am 
interested  to  know  is  what  your  view  is  as  to 
how  conflicts  of  that  sort  should  be  re- 
solved in  the  future.  It  is  nothing  to  do  with 
how  you  handled  an  individual  piece  of 
information,  but  how  you  processed  the 
whole  flow  of  information.  Should  the  con- 
flict be  resolved  solely  in  your  Department  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  Yes.  That  sort  of  conflict  of 
view  between,  say,  Mr  Ingham  and  Mr 
McDonald,  if  it  existed — and  I have  not 
read  that  evidence — can  only  be  resolved  by 
the  person  who  holds  my  job,  because  in  the 
end  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  briefing 
should  be  attributable  or  non-attributable 
must  be  a decision  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defence.  If  the  Prime  Minister  held  a diffe- 
rent view,  I am  quite  sure  that  he  or  she 
would  represent  it  strongly  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  However,  that  did  not  happen.  I 
was  asked  my  view  on  on-the-record  and 
non-attributable  briefings  at  the  beginning, 
and  I agreed  with  the  recommendation  for 
on-the-record  briefings  at  the  early  stages, 
for  a variety  of  reasons,  and  we  then 
changed  the  policy. 

1876.  Do  you  think  you  might  have 
difficulties,  in  that  one  department,  Num- 
ber 10,  might  be  giving  non-attributable 
briefings  and  the  other  one  might  not  ? 

(Mr  Nott ) Yes. 

1877.  How  do  you  sort  this  thing  out  on 
a long-term  basis  ? That  is  all  I am  interested 
in. 

(Mr  Nott)  You  are  quite  right.  However, 
Number  10  should  not  be  giving  unattribut- 
able  briefings  on  the  sort  of  subject  that  the 
MoD  were  concerned  with.  Number  10 
would  not  have  had  the  knowledge  to  give 
unattributable  briefings  on  the  operations. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  In  a sense,  for  the 
first  part  of  the  period  where  we  were  not 
giving  unattributable  briefings  the  Foreign 
Office  were  giving  them,  because  the  whole 


thing  was  a diplomatic  activity  at  that  stage. 

1878.  I was  not  concerned  about  that 
part  of  it. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  When  it  began  to 
move  over  into  a more  military  posture,  we 
changed. 

Chairman 

1879.  I think  you  can  see  the  difficulties 
that  we  have  in  the  preparation  of  our 
report? 

(Mr  Nott)  Yes. 

Mr  Marshall 

1880.  Secretary  of  State,  I am  sure  we 
all  welcome  the  Working  Party  on  Censor- 
ship which  you  described.  We  recognise 
too  the  problems  in  the  sense  of  technology, 
that  you  referred  to  (satellite  television  and 
so  on).  However,  could  you  perhaps  give  us 
a little  bit  more  of  the  background,  as  you 
saw  it,  about  the  problems  that  arose  where 
vetted  material  was  put  out  in  this  country, 
as  it  were,  with  the  vetting  removed  ? I think 
it  has  caused  a certain  amount  of  com- 
plaint by  certain  officers  in  the  field.  Can 
you  etch  in  the  policy  background  that  led 
to  those  kinds  of  situations?  Are  there 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  that  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  Well,  in  the  end  we  wound  up 
with  vetting,  if  I can  use  that  word,  at  two 
points.  As  you  appreciate,  there  was  vetting 
actually  with  the  Task  Force,  and  then  we 
subsequently  found  it  necessary  to  have  a 
process  of  vetting  also  in  the  MoD.  If  one 
was  going  for  a clean,  simpler,  solution,  my 
first  reaction  would  be  to  have  a single 
point  of  vetting,  and  I think  if  you  were 
having  a single  point  of  vetting  based  on 
our  experience,  you  would  actually  put  it 
in  the  MoD  because  it  is  only  in  the  centre 
that  you  have  access  to  all  the  diplomatic 
and  other  information,  and  it  is  only  there 
that  you  have  the  full  input  of  facts  that 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  Task 
Force  commanders  cannot  know  what  is 
happening  in  the  broader  sense,  so  that  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  although  I think  that 
would  be  the  ideal,  I do  not  see  quite  how 
you  would  achieve  it,  because  for  instance 
in  the  Falklands  a great  deal  of  the 
material  came  back  on  Marisat,  and  every- 
body in  the  world  can  read  Marisat.  It 
came  back  in  clear.  Therefore  you  can- 
not have  information  flowing  back  from 
the  Task  Force  in  that  way  without  it  having 
been  vetted.  I think  this  is  a very  important 
matter  that  we  have  got  to  look  at  and  I do 
not  have  any  preconceived  conclusions  of 
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the  lessons  to  be  learnt,  but  I think  it  is 
hard  really  to  work  out  quite  how  a single 
vetting  system  could  work.  You  cannot  put 
the  single  vetting  procedure  purely  with  the 
Task  Force.  Have  I answered  your  question? 

1881.  Yes,  except  that  in  the  specific 
instances  I was  referring  to,  there  were 
complaints  in  the  field  about  reports 
coming  out  on  BBC  overseas  radio  about 
things  happening  which  they  said  should 
not  go  out.  I think  unexploded  bombs 
were  one  example,  and  perhaps  there  were 
others,  so  could  you  give  a little  bit  more 
of  the  policy  background  leading  to  that 
situation  ? 

(Mr  Nott ) As  you  know,  we  released 
nothing  to  the  press  without  checking  it 
with  the  Commander  in  Chief  or  his  staff. 
There  was  no  material  on  whatever  issue 
that  was  released  that  came  to  me  for  final 
approval  which  had  not  first  been  cleared 
with  the  Commander  in  Chief’s  organi- 
sation. There  may  have  been  one  or  two 
things  that  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  kept 
behind,  and  there  may  have  been  one  or 
two  things  which  with  the  benefit  of 
hindsight  we  could  have  added  to  better 
inform  the  public  which  we  did  not. 
Broadly  speaking  that  was  what  happened, 
and  most  of  the  complaints — indeed,  I 
think  all  of  the  complaints  of  the  forces  on 
the  ground  when  you  actually  analysed  them 
and  you  looked  at  the  details — were  com- 
plaints based  upon  broad  cases  which 
flowed  from  speculation  in  this  country, 
speculation  in  the  press  and  speculation  on 
television.  For  instance,  I was  deeply  con- 
cerned at  one  stage  to  read  in  the  press 
that  the  reporters  with  the  Task  Force  had 
announced  that  we  were  about  to  attack 
Goose  Green  and  Darwin.  I had  the  most 
detailed  investigation  done  in  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  at  that  particular  moment  in 
the  middle  of  the  war  to  see  what  unattri- 
butable  briefings  had  been  made,  what 
statements  had  been  made  by  ministers, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  that  occurred 
at  all.  What  happened  was  there  was  a great 
deal  of  speculation,  indeed,  that  was  one  of 
the  only  two  ways  the  Task  Force  could  go, 
and  not  unreasonably  the  press  speculated 
in  that  respect,  and  the  Daily  Express  and 
a number  of  other  papers  announced  the 
capture  of  Goose  Green  two  days  before  it 
actually  happened,  I think,  or  one  day,  and 
that  was  what  was  often  reported  and, 
understandably,  the  Commanders  were 


very  upset.  That  is  not  an  attack  on  the 
Daily  Express.  All  the  newspapers  were 
speculating  and  continuous  television  pro- 
grammes were  looking  at  every  option  for 
the  next  move  by  the  Forces. 

1882.  Could  I turn  to  the  question  of 
leaks,  which  has  been  mentioned  briefly 
before.  Do  you  take  the  view  that  leaks 
from  the  Ministry  of  Defence  are  a par- 
ticular concern  in  the  sense  of  public  con- 
fidence ? 

(Mr  Nott)  Yes. 

1883.  Can  you  in  fact  tell  the  Committee 
that  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  there  were 
no  breaches  of  security  during  the  entire 
Falklands  operation  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  I do  not  know  of  one. 

1884.  Would  you  perhaps  give  the  back- 
ground of  leaks?  Is  it  due  to  the  advent  of  the 
photocopying  machine.  Is  there  scope  for 
the  use  of  technology  for  reducing  paper, 
and  perhaps  reducing  the  possibility  of 
leaks  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  The  best  technology  would  be 
to  take  a sledge  hammer  to  the  Xerox 
machine  in  every  department,  but  we  live 
with  modem  technology  and  we  have  to  try 
and  do  our  best  with  it.  I do  not  think  there 
were  leaks  out  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  I 
know  of  no  leaks  from  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  which  were  damaging  operationally 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Falklands  cam- 
paign. I am  not  sure  whether  you  are  referr- 
ing to  the  general  leakiness  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defence,  or  whether  you  are  referring  to  the 
particular  nature  of  the  way  in  which  we 
handled  the  Falklands  conflict?  On  the 
latter,  I know  of  no  leaks  from  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  that  were  operationally  damag- 
ing. 

1885.  Yes.  I was  trying  to  give  you  the 
opportunity  of  clearing  up  this  point.  I 
think  the  leakiness  argument  is  something 
that  is  very  often  thrown  out,  but  could 
you  just  say  if  you  bring  all  these 
points  about  censorship  together,  do  you 
think  that  your  working  party  will  be  able 
to  take  that  kind  of  wide  ranging  view  ? I 
was  not  quite  clear  from  the  terms  of 
reference  you  read  out  how  open  ended  it 
really  was  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  I think  we  wanted  to  make  it 
as  open  ended  as  possible.  I really  do  not 
know  what  conclusions  they  will  draw; 
it  is  very  difficult  and  complicated.  I think 
a form  of  formal  censorship  would  proba- 
bly be  the  best.  If  you  could  get  a clearer 
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set  of  rules  I think  this  would  help  us. 
It  would  help  the  press,  and  it  would 
help  the  military,  but  I am  slightly  doubt- 
ful about  whether  we  will  succeed  in 
formulating  a set  of  rules  for  a more 
formal  system  of  censorship  which  will 
actually,  in  the  real  world,  work.  I am  an 
agnostic  on  the  subject.  It  has  many 
advantages  to  commend  it  but  whether  it  is 
practical  is  something  that  I have  my 
doubts  on,  and  this  is  why  I think  it  needs 
to  be  looked  at  in  depth. 

1886.  Sir  Frank,  would  you  like  to  add 
anything  on  any  matter  which  we  have 
discussed? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) No.  I think  it  might 
be  useful  if  we  let  you  have  a note  of  the 
various  exercises  that  we  have  set  in  hand,1 
because  it  is  much  more  wide  ranging  than 
simply  a look  at  the  area  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  referring,  in 
the  short  term,  the  middle  term  and  the 
long  term.  I think  what  worries  me  most 
about  it  is  that  we  will  never  have  it  as 
simple  as  we  had  it  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 
It  is  not  really  what  we  think  is  right  here 
domestically,  it  is  what  happens  within 
NATO,  and  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  worst  possible  set  of  circumstances, 
and  how  is  that  going  to  be  managed,  and 
whether  we  can  get  a common  policy.  We 
may  have  a perfectly  clear  policy  in  this 
country,  but  is  there  going  to  be  a perfectly 
clear  one  in  the  continental  countries? 
These  are  difficult  matters.  I think  at  the 
moment  we  are  tending  to  look  at  this  in 
terms  of  what  happened  in  the  last  war, 
quite  frankly,  and  we  have  not,  and  I do 
not  think  the  press  have  yet,  recognised 
fully  the  real  impact  of  the  electronic 
revolution  which  is  going  on  apace.  To  have 
nice  sets  of  guidelines  may  be  all  very  well, 
but  I just  wish  I could  believe  in  my  heart, 
which  I certainly  do  not  at  the  moment, 
that  they  would  cope  with  the  possible 
situations  that  one  can  envisage  arising. 

1887.  Sir  Frank,  and  this  is  my  last 
point,  you  made  this  point,  I think  the  Com- 
mittee has  itself  expressed  the  concern 
it  feels  about  dealing  with  a totalitarian 
propaganda  machine  on  the  other  side.  In 
this  situation,  would  you  not  accept  there 
was  a particular  problem  because  of  the 
lack  of  television  pictures  when  the  prime 
source  of  material  was  coming  from  the 
Argentine  ? 

1 See  p.  464  below. 


(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I think  you  can  put 
that  the  other  way  round:  how  much  more 
difficult  would  the  problem  have  been  if 
there  had  been  a continuous  series  of 
television  pictures  ? How  would  everybody 
have  coped  then  ? The  answer  is  we  do  not 
know,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  have 
got  to  find  out. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

1888.  If  censorship  is  exercised  for 
training  purposes  on  national  NATO 
exercises,  how  would  that  be  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  we  have  got  to  feed  into  our 
exercises  and  we  have  already  taken  certain 
steps  to  deal  with  that. 

Mr  George 

1889.  Sir  Frank,  in  earlier  evidence  you 
told  us  that  some  universities  were  going 
to  be  commissioned  to  do  some  research 
into  the  media  and  war.  Has  any  research 
been  so  commissioned? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) We  sent  out  letters  to 
11  universities.  We  had  replies  from  8 of 
them  and  two  people  who  had  not  been 
asked  to  put  in  a bid,  as  it  were.  We  have 
looked  at  those  bids.  They  have  been  put 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  we  have  made 
decisions  as  to  who  should  get  study 
contracts  and  those  contracts  are  currently 
being  negotiated. 

1890.  So  you  cannot  say  which  univer- 
sities they  are? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I would  not  like  to 
do  that  until  we  have  got  the  money  and 
the  conditions  right. 

1891.  Secondly,  when  you  visited  us  four 
months  ago,  I asked  some  questions  on 
Radio  Atlantico  del  Sur.  Subsequently 
questioning  has  revealed  that  no  one  seems 
to  be  too  keen  on  accepting  responsibility 
for  it  and  no  one  in  the  Falklands  actually 
heard  it.  I would  like  to  ask  whose  idea  it 
was  and  how  successful  you  think  it  was? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  First  of  all,  I will 
accept  responsibility  for  it  straight  away.  It 
was  an  idea  that  was  thought  up  by  the  De- 
fence Staff  and  the  Argentinians  had  one 
called  Liberty,  which  I am  not  in  any  posit- 
ion to  make  comments  on  at  all,  except  that 
I cannot  find  anybody  who  actually  heard 
it. 

1892.  Ours  or  theirs  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  No,  theirs.  I think  it 
was  a perfectly  legitimate  idea.  The  original 
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prospect  that  was  put  in  front  of  us  and  in 
front  of  me  was  that  it  should  be  a Psy-Ops 
Station,  and  I think  without  any  doubt  at 
all  we  came  very  quickly  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  was  wrong,  but  that  we  would  have 
this  station  which  broadcast  really  what  one 
might  call  replays  of  what  appeared  on  the 
BBC,  and  television,  and  so  on,  and  homely 
chat  shows,  if  I can  put  it  in  that  sense,  in 
the  belief  and  hope  that  it  might  do  some- 
thing to  damage  the  morale  of  the  Argentin- 
ian soldiers  on  the  Falkland  Islands.  It  was 
not  beamed  out  anywhere  else.  The  original 
reports  we  had  were  that  hardly  anybody 
had  heard  it  because  the  Argentinians  took 
a television  station  with  them  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Falkland  Islanders, 
but  which  was  watched  mostly  by  the  Ar- 
gentinians. Subsequently,  and  particularly 
from  the  interrogation  of  Argentinian 
prisoners,  some  of  them  did  listen  to  it,  but 
I think  the  time  was  much  too  short  to  come 
to  any  kind  of  judgment  about  it.  I would 
resist  very  strongly  I think  the  idea  that  we 
were  wrong  to  try  it.  It  certainly  did  not 
damage  the  BBC  in  any  way.  It  was  cer- 
tainly right  that  we  did  it  and  not  the  BBC, 
but  I do  not  think  there  was  a sufficient 
period  of  trial  to  come  to  any  hard  and  fast 
conclusion.  If  we  ever  got  into  an  unfortu- 
nate situation  againldonot  thinkpersonally 
I would  have  any  reservations  about  having 
another  go  at  it. 

(Mr  Nott ) The  broadcasts  were  very 
good.  They  bear  reading  if  not  listening  to. 
They  were  actually  extremely  well  done.  If 
they  went  into  competition  with  the  BBC  I 
would  say  their  ratings  would  exceed  those 
of  the  BBC  very  substantially. 

1893.  Yes.  We  heard  there  were  radio 
hams  in  Australia  who  were  very  pleased  to 
have  heard  what  they  did,  but  do  you  think, 
Mr  Nott,  having  seen,  as  I did  a week  later, 
how  the  Argentinians  departed  from  their 
well  dug-in  positions,  that  this  was  in  any 
way  due  to  the  psychological  pounding  of 
Radio  Atlantico  del  Sur  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  No,  I would  say  it  did  not  have 
a major  effect,  a major  influence  on  the 
outcome. 

1894.  A series  of  questions  you  may  or 
may  not  wish  to  answer  at  this  stage  but 
may  prefer  to  write  about.  How  many  staff 
there  are  employed  in  the  psychological 
operations;  how  many  have  been  trained 
in  the  UK  or  in  the  US;  what  courses  are 
available  to  them  and  whether  we  train 


people  in  continental  countries  in  this  sort 
of  activity  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  I do  not  think  this  is  an  area  we 
would  want  to  say  too  much  about. 

1895.  Could  you  communicate  some  in- 
formation about  it  in  a letter? 

(Mr  Nott)  We  will  consider  it,  yes. 

Sir  Patrick  Wall 

1896.  You  still  consider  psychological 
warfare  has  a part  to  play  and  had  the  cam- 
paign been  longer  it  would  have  been 
successful? 

(Mr  Nott)  Yes,  certainly. 

1897.  The  Soviet  Union  could  teach  us  a 
few  lessons  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  Certainly. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1898.  Could  I come  to  some  of  the 
questions  of  principle  that  have  been 
touched  on  by  colleagues  ? I would  like  to 
ask  you,  Secretary  of  State,  your  view  on 
the  question  of  what  sort  of  television 
pictures  you  think  would  be  acceptable  if 
you  do  have  the  power  to  influence  or  con- 
trol what  the  British  public  sees?  We  had, 
as  you  may  be  aware,  unanimous  evidence 
from  all  the  senior  officers  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  all  the  senior  officers  in  London 
that  the  less  which  is  seen  on  television 
screens  the  better  it  would  be  because  all 
their  men  were  unanimous — the  menserving 
in  that  they  did  not  want  their  families  to 
see  the  gorier  sides  of  war.  We  had  evidence 
from  the  editor  of  The  Guardian  who  said 
he  thought  the  mature  democracy  of  ours 
was  thankful  to  see  what  was  going  on.  We 
should  not  try  to  mollycoddle  the  British 
public.  What  would  your  view  be  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  If  you  are  the  editor  and  want 
to  publish  something,  you  naturally  take 
the  view  you  have  a mature  democracy  and 
whatever  you  wish  to  publish,  the  reader- 
ship  is  able  to  absorb  as  an  educated  and 
mature  readership.  I would  expect  that  to 
be  the  view  of  the  press.  I think  it  is  largely 
true,  we  do  have  a mature  democracy.  I 
nevertheless  think  that  the  service  people 
who  answered  the  questions  were  right  in 
saying  that  certain  types  of  television 
pictures  would  have  been  extremely  up- 
setting for  the  next  of  kin  and  the  closest  and 
dearest  of  those  fignting  in  the  Falklands. 
I would  expect  the  Service  chiefs  to  take  that 
view.  In  the  end,  it  would  have  to  be  a 
political  judgement  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
service  view  should  be  overridden. 
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1899.  That  is  why  I am  putting  the 
question  to  you. 

(Mr  Nott)  I do  not  think  I can  answer 
hypothetical  questions.  It  depends  on  the 
pictures  the  television  would  want  to  show. 

I think  that  is  all  I can  say. 

1900.  May  I try  and  tempt  you  a little 
more,  Secretary  of  State?  This  is  a matter 
of  fundamental  importance.  You  are  setting 
in  train  studies  of  possibility  of  censorship, 
quite  properly,  in  my  view.  You  must  be 
considering  hypothetical  questions  of  that 
sort.  What  do  we  do  if  there  are  photo- 
graphs of  this  sort  available  ? What  is  your 
political  recommendation  going  to  be? 

(Mr  Nott)  I saw  you  cross-examined  the 
editor  of  The  Guardian  on  this  subject.  I 
was  interested  in  his  views.  I thought  they 
were  sensibly  put.  I think  this  is  a more 
central  issue  in  looking  at  censorship.  I do 
not  actually  think  if  you  have  television 
you  are  going  to  be  able  to  sit  in  judgement 
in  the  Ministry  of  Defence  or  anywhere 
else  on  the  sort  of  pictures  that  were  shown. 
I think  the  sheer  task  of  running  through 
every  film  that  was  taken  and  censoring 
gory  details  out  of  it  would  be  impossible. 
If  you  had  television  a lot  would  be  shown 
that  would  be  distressing  to  families  and 
would  upsetting  to  morale,  and  that  would 
be  part  and  parcel  of  the  existence  of 
television  in  a conflict.  : 

1901.  I do  not  think  it  is  quite  as  simple 
as  that,  Secretary  of  State.  You  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  control  the  position  of 
the  cameraman.  If  you  do  not  like  what  he 
does  once  and  he  transmits  pictures  that 
have  an  unfortunate  effect,  you  can  see  he 
does  not  do  it  again. 

(Mr  Nott)  Who  is  going  to  control  the 
position  of  the  cameraman  who  follows 
the  Scots  Guards  to  Tumbledown  Moun- 
tain ? Is  some  subaltern  going  to  be  taken 
off  the  attack  and  put  in  charge  of  the 
television  crew?  That  is  not  the  world  of 
war.  If  the  television  cameras  are  there, 
there  is  not  going  to  be  a “minder”  who 
makes  sure  they  put  themselves  in  the  right 
position.  If  the  cameras  are  there,  they  will 
take  pictures  of  the  realities  of  war.  They 
will  be  shown  on  the  screen  unless  we  have 
a system  where  we  cut  the  gory  details  out. 
These  are  the  issues  we  have  to  look  at.  I do 
no t think  I should  make  general  comments 
on  it.  It  is  a complicated  and  difficult  issue. 

1902.  It  is,  indeed,  a complicated  and 
difficult  issue.  I think  it  is  a fundamental 


one  which  if  we  find  ourselves  in  this 
situation  again,  I have  a view  about.  I find 
it  a little  disappointing  you  cannot  offer  us 
a view  about  this.  You  are  taking  refuge  in 
the  difficulties  of  controlling  the  situation  j 
in  the  Falklands.  Y ou  kept  BBC  cameramen  ! 
on  ships  for  several  days.  I find  it  im-  ' 
possible  to  believe  it  is  beyond  the  wit  and  ! 
power  of  the  British  Army  to  stop  people 
photographing  things  if  they  do  not  want  j 
them  to.  Leave  that  aside,  have  you  1 
anything  to  say  to  the  Committee  as  to  the 
sort  of  recommendation  you  would  make,  i 
which  way  your  political  judgment  would 
go  as  to  the  views  of  the  editor  of  The 
Guardian  and  the  views  of  your  senior 
officers  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  I would  prefer  to  wait  until  we 
have  a mature  study  of  the  issues.  I would 
not  like  you  to  be  a disappointed  man.  At 
the  risk  of  disappointing  you,  I would 
rather  await  a study  of  it. 

Mr  Patten 

1903.  Have  you  not  had  to  take  practical 
decisions  about  that  in  Northern  Ireland? 

(Mr  Nott)  Sir  Frank  was  in  Northern 
Ireland  for  a long  time.  I would  suggest  the 
situation  in  Northern  Ireland  is  totally 
different  from  the  limited  conflict  in  the 
Falklands.  The  correspondents  were  em- 
barked and  the  orders  to  the  Task  Force 
commanders  were  that  they  were  to  vet  and 
censor  the  material  that  came  from  the 
ship.  The  reality  was  that  the  captain  of 
Invincible  did  not  have  time  to  censor  the 
4,000  words  from  each  of  the  corres- 
pondents that  were  reporting  back  from 
Invincible.  That  is  not  what  happens.  I think 
one  must  keep  that  in  mind. 

Mr  Mates 

1904.  A narrow  point  on  the  difference 
in  the  censorship.  The  only  censorship  that 
happens  in  Northern  Ireland  over  “taste” 
in  what  is  published  over  bomb  explosions 
and  shootings  is  by  the  BBC  and  ITN 
themselves.  As  far  as  I know  there  is  no 
military  control  over  what  goes  out.  Do 
you  think  that  works  satisfactorily  ? 

(Mr  Nott)  If  I can  say  to  Dr  Gilbert  the 
question  leads  me  to  repeat  my  view.  It  is 
not  any  good  saying:  “We  think  gory 
details  will  be  upsetting  to  the  next  of  kin 
and  therefore  we  should  not  have  them”. 

I think  they  are  inherent  in  having  television. 
The  central  question  is  should  we  have 
television  or  not  ? The  question  of  “taste” 
is  a vital  element  in  the  broad  decision  as  to 
whether  the  television  cameras  should  be 
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Mr  Mates] 

there.  I do  not  think  it  should  be  the  over- 
riding factor  which  decides  it  or  not.  It  is 
clearly  a very  relevant  feature.  If  you  cannot 
stop  television  being  transmitted,  this  is 
something  you  will  have  to  live  with. 

Dr  Gilbert 

1905.  Could  I ask  you,  other  countries 
have  had  experience  of  this  problem,  are 
you  intending  in  your  studies  of  future 
censorship  and  other  studies  you  are  taking 
in  this  whole  area  of  information,  are  you 
going  to  consult  with  other  countries  to  see 
what  experience  they  would  have? 

(Mr  Nott)  I would  hope  so. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) One  of  the  studies  will 
be  of  number  of  different  situations  which 
have  happened  in  different  countries  which 
I think  is  very  important. 

1906.  I am  obliged.  Could  I just  totally 
change  the  tempo  ? One  of  my  spies  in  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  tells  me  Sir  Frank  does 
not  always  come  totally  unbriefed.  He 
might  have  some  answers  to  dates  on 
Ascension  Island  which  I asked  a couple  of 
days  ago : when  the  journalists  arrived  on 
Ascension  Island;  when  Admiral  Field- 
house  arrived  on  Ascension  Island  and 
when  control  was  established  over  the  tele- 
phone line  facilities  between  the  Ascension 
Island  and  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I am  happy  to  be  able 
to  find  the  piece  of  paper.  Admiral  Field- 
house  arrived  on  Ascension  Island  on  17 
April.  The  journalists  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ascension  Island,  the  “ Invincible"  on  16 
April,  “ Hermes ” on  16  April,  “ Canberra ” 
on  20  April  and  Sir  “ Lancelot ” and  “ Strom - 
ness ” on  19  April  and  the  journalists  trans- 
ferred on  28  April.  The  telephone  was  cut 
off  on  1 8 April. 

1907.  Much  obliged. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I think  we  also  cut  it 
off  in  May. 

1908.  I am  sorry? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper ) I think  we  also  cut  it 
offlater  in  May. 

1909.  It  was  restored? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  Put  on  again. 

Dr  Gilbert:  After  the  journalists  were 
over  the  horizon. 

Chairman 

1910.  Could  I just  ask  you  one  final 
question?  I thought  we  might  have  got  to  it. 


we  must  do.  The  press  consider  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  was  guilty  on  some  occasions  of 
providing  mis-information.  The  case  in 
particular  was  giving  priority  to  the  San 
Carlos  landing.  Do  you  think  their  criticism 
is  fair,  justified? 

(Mr  Nott)No. 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  I am  quite  clear,  it  was 
not  fair.  I have  thought  about  it  a great  deal. 

I thought  about  it  at  the  time  and  since.  I 
will  try  not  to  rationalise  with  hindsight. 
When  it  actually  happened,  we  had 
an  arrangement  with  the  press  whereby 
we  would  have  a standard  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  briefing  and  other  background 
briefings  as  required.  This  was  one  of 
the  standard  ones.  I was  not  there  long  be- 
cause I arrived  late  as  I had  been  engaged  on 
something  else.  The  overwhelming  part  of 
that  briefing  was  taken  up  by  a Royal  Naval 
captain  talking  about  Harrier  operations. 
When  I got  there,  the  form  of  this  was 
question  and  answer.  There  was  not  any  set 
operation  or  anything  of  that  kind.  People 
were  encouraged  to  ask  questions  and  get 
answers.  It  was  at  a time  when  there  was  a 
general  expectation  that  something  would 
happen  because  the  diplomatic  negotiations 
had  come  to  an  end  and  there  was  going  to 
be  fighting  of  one  kind  or  another.  I was 
clear  in  my  own  mind  there  was  no  way  I 
could  go  and  say:  “We  are  hoping  to  land 
in  San  Carlos  water  tomorrow  morning”. 
That,  I could  not  possibly  have  said.  If  I 
had  done  that  somebody  should  have  put  a 
revolver  in  my  top  right-hand  drawer  at 
8 o’clock  and  I should  not  have  been  here 
in  the  morning.  We  had  no  certainty  that 
the  landing  was  going  to  be  effective  in  the 
morning.  We  did  not  know  what  the  weather 
would  be.  We  had  a weather  forecast.  Last 
Saturday,  I sat  and  watched — in  the  course 
of  duty  rather  than  pleasure — the  film  of 
the  “Longest  Day”  and  found  certain 
similarities.  I said  the  tempo  was  going  to 
be  increased  and  I gave  the  impression 
there  were  going  to  be  landings  but  not 
any  D-day  style  invasion.  Since  the  film 
on  Saturday  I have  looked  up  the  number 
of  casualties  that  occurred  on  D-day  which 
was  over  10,000  killed,  wounded  or  missing. 
Our  whole  aim  was  to  land  without  a single 
casualty:  that  was  why  I said  what  I did 
about  D-day.  However,  I would  not  wish  the 
Committee  to  think  that  I was  over-sensitive, 
and  I apologise  to  Dr  Gilbert  if,  on  the 
last  occasion  I was  questioned  about  this, 
I was  over-sensitive  (and  perhaps  I was). 
I do  not  feel  shamed  in  any  way  of  what  I 
said  on  that  evening.  What  has  not  pre- 
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Chairman]  . , „ 

viously  come  out  is  that  the  following 
morning,  which  I met  the  editors  at  11.45, 
which  was  7.45,  just  before  first  light,  on 
the  Falklands  Islands.  I told  them  that 
we  had  got  a beach-head,  which  we  knew 
then  because  we  had  had  a message  that 
people  had  got  ashore.  I asked  them  quite 
openly  and  specifically  to  be  rather  ‘‘con- 
fused” during  the  day,  as  we  would  like 
to  hold  on  as  long  as  possible  the  whole 
question  of  establishing  the  beach-head, 
because  light  was  just  breaking  iri  t“e 
Falklands  and  we  had  got  the  whole  of  the 
stores  and  a lot  of  people  still  to  get  ashore, 
and  we  did  not  want  to  give  any  information 
to  the  Argentines  as  to  where  we  were, 
what  are  intentions  were  and  what  forces 
were  going  there.  At  noon  we  made  a 
statement,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  made 
a statement  that  evening  that  we  had 
established  a beach-head.  That  was  the 
situation. 

Chairman:  I am  grateful  for  that  reply. 
The  reason  I was  asking  about  it  was  think- 
ing in  terms  of  credibility  after  these  sorts 
of  things  have  happened. 

Mr  George 

1911.  Sir  Frank,  in  a book  I was  looking 
at  today  on  Victorian  war  correspondents, 
one  Archibald  Forbes,  a distinguished  war 
correspondent  confessed:  “Were  I a gen- 
eral, and  had  I an  independent  command  in 
war  offered  me,  I should  accept  it  only  on 
the  condition  that  I should  have  the  charter 
to  shoot  every  war  correspondent  within  fifty 
miles  of  my  headquarters.”  Do  you  share 
that  view  ? Should  the  punishment  be  less 
severe  or  more  severe?  Would  you  include 
Members  of  this  Committee  within  the  de- 


finition, or  would  you  extend  the  distance 
beyond  fifty  miles? 

(Sir  Frank  Cooper)  No,  I think  that, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  have  got  to 
live  with  the  real  facts  of  life.  There  are 
many  more  books  which  say  that  at  the 
start  of  World  War  One,  if  I remember 
rightly,  the  then  Chief  of  General  Staff  or 
Commander  in  Chief  decided  that  no  war 
correspondents  were  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
the  Front  at  all.  There  is  now  a long  and 
growing  history  of  the  role  of  war  corres- 
pondents worldwide.  The  fact  is  that  we 
shall  now  have  war  correspondents  in  one 
way  or  another.  What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to 
find  a way  in  which  they  and  whoever  is 
doing  the  fighting  can  find  some  reasonable 
way  of  living  together.  It  is  a very  difficult 
thing  to  find.  I think  that  after  every  war  any- 
where, or  any  kind  of  hostilities,  you  are 
going  to  have  arguments,  discussions, 
questions;  and  I am  not  sure  that  any  of  us 
are  ever  going  to  reach  a final  conclusion. 

I suspect  it  is  a perennial  subject,  quite 
frankly. 

(Mr  Not t)  But  if  you  are  a war  correspon- 
dent you  do  not,  because  of  that,  necessarily 
have  the  right  to  make  the  first  announce- 
ment. There  were  several  occasions  when 
the  war  correspondents  complained  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  send  back  material, 
and  that  what  they  had  had  vetted  was  then 
announced  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 
However,  that  must  be  right.  There  is  no 
conceivable  way  in  which  every  announce- 
ment can  come  first  from  a war  correspon- 
dent. You  could  not  run  the  thing  like  that. 
But  I think  they  now  understand. 

Chairman:  Thank  you.  Secretary  of 
State  and  Sir  Frank.  I hope  that  our  report 
helps  in  that  direction  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
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APPENDICES  TO  THE  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 
FURTHER  MEMORANDA  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 


I.  Memorandum  by  Visnews  Ltd.  (DF45,  1981-82) 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  make  this  brief  submission  to  the  Defence  Select 
Committee  on  behalf  of  Visnews. 

We  are  an  international  television  news  agency  whose  shareholders  are  the  BBC, 
Reuters  and  the  national  broadcasters  of  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  About  260 
broadcasters  in  90  countries  subscribe  to  the  Visnews  service,  making  us  the  largest 
television  news  agency  in  the  world. 

We  were  denied  accreditation  to  the  Task  Force  and  consequently  are  not  in  a position 
to  comment  on  many  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Committee.  Nevertheless,  we  think 
that  this  very  denial  of  accreditation  may  help  the  Committee  in  assessing  the  handling 
of  public  and  press  information. 

If  Britain  had  an  interest  in  world  opinion  there  could  have  been  no  more  powerful 
single  vehicle  for  conveying  information  than  Visnews.  No  other  broadcast  news 
organization  has  the  sheer  reach  of  this  agency.  It  was  perhaps  a measure  of  the  lack  of 
sophistication  of  the  people  handling  accreditation  that  they  failed  to  recognize  this. 

Throughout  the  conflict  there  was  a tremendous  demand  from  our  subscribers  for  daily 
information  and  pictures,  which  we  did  our  best  to  supply.  On  the  Argentine  side  it  was  a 
relatively  straightforward  matter  since  they  permitted  us  to  establish  a bureau  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  to  film  with  considerable  freedom.  They  also  provided  access  to  film  on  the 
Falklands  taken  by  Argentine  broadcasters  or  by  the  military. 


While  far  from  ideal,  since  even  the  Argentines  would  not  permit  our  people  to  visit  the 
Falklands,  this  situation  provided  much  greater  opportunity  to  obtain  material  than  was 
available  to  us  on  the  British  side.  Consequently,  there  was  the  risk  that  the  Argentine 
side  of  the  story  would  receive  more  attention  than  the  British  side  and  it  was  a constant 
battle  to  maintain  a reasonable  balance. 


At  other  times  we  could  have  counted  on  access  to  BBC  material,  since  they  are  a 
shareholder  and  permit  us  to  syndicate  their  news  throughout  the  world;  but  of  course 
in  this  instance  there  was  no  provision  for  speedy  return  of  BBC  or  any  other  television 
pictures  to  the  mainland.  In  an  age  when  television  news  attracts  such  large  audiences  m 
Britain  and  throughout  the  world,  when  indeed  a majority  of  people  in  some  countries 
such  as  the  United  States  now  receive  most  of  their  news  from  television,  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  there  should  not  have  been  some  provision  for  returning  the  film  and 
tape  promptly  from  the  Task  Force. 

Since  it  is  no  longer  possible  in  most  war  situations  for  governments  to  fully  or  even 
largely  control  the  flow  of  information  to  the  outside  world,  surely  it  would  have  been  in 
Britain’s  interest  to  offer  at  least  the  major  international  agencies  the  same  hind  o 
co-operation  that  was  offered  by  Argentina?  Was  there  not  clearly  an  international  as  well 
as  a national  interest  to  be  served  ? Mil«  Ha imeault 


18th  August  1982 


Editor-in-chief 
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2.  Memorandum  by  the  Newspaper  Society  (DF46, 1981-82) 

The  Newspaper  Society  represents  the  publishers  of  approximately  100  regional 
morning  and  evening  newspapers,  with  a total  daily  circulation  of  around  7 million  copies, 
and  of  over  1,000  weekly  newspapers  in  England  and  Wales.  This  evidence  has  been 
prepared  jointly  by  the  Society  and  the  Newspaper  Conference,  which  is  the  organisation 
of  London  Editors  of  regional  daily  newspapers — including  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
Conference  deals  on  behalf  of  the  Society  with  press  facilities  and  arrangements  for 
access  to  news  sources.  The  Conference  is  served  by  the  secretariat  of  the  Newspaper 
Society,  and  is  responsible  for  its  activities  to  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

This  memorandum  does  not  attempt  to  cover  all  the  issues  raised  in  the  invitation  to 
give  evidence  but  concentrates  on  points  which  are  of  particular  concern  to  the  Society 
and  the  Conference,  as  organisations. 

1.  Arrangements  for  accrediting  correspondents  to  the  Task  Force 

In  allocating  places  aboard  HMS  Hermes  and  HMS  Invincible  on  the  weekend  of 
3/4  April  no  consideration  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  regional  press.  Only  after 
subsequent  strenuous  lobbying  was  one  place  made  available  on  SS  Canberra  which 
sailed  later.  This  was  quite  insufficient. 

We  regret  that  the  MoD  did  not  follow  the  procedure  used  during  the  Turkish  invasion 
of  Cyprus  on  Saturday,  20  July,  1974  when  Mr.  Don  Winterford  (MoD  Press  Facilities 
(PR2))  spoke  to  Mr.  Gordon  Page  (Secretary  of  the  Newspaper  Society  and  Newspaper 
Conference)  and  immediately  offered  one  place  to  the  regional  press  in  a small  party 
flying  out  of  RAF  Lyneham  that  day. 

In  a subsequent  letter  thanking  Mr.  Winterford,  Mr.  Page  stressed  that  when  such  a 
press  facility  was  available  in  the  future  the  regional  press  should  be  included  and  that  the 
allocation  should  be  increased. 

This  letter  gave  telephone  numbers  for  use  in  emergency  outside  normal  office  hours. 
Since  then  each  January  five  copies  of  the  printed  list  of  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Conference,  of  which  the  latest  copy  is  attached,  stating  the  Secretary’s  home  telephone 
number  have  been  sent  to  the  MoD  addressed  to: 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  MoD ; 

PR2  MoD; 

Mr.  Derrick  Knight,  MoD  Public  Relations; 

Public  Relations  Officer,  Press  Facilities  (Navy) ; and 

RAF  Press  Facilities,  MoD. 

If  at  a time  of  emergency  the  Secretary  expected  not  to  be  available  at  his  home,  other 
telephone  numbers  have  been  notified.  This  happened  during  the  Uganda  crisis  in  July 
1976  (letter  to  Mr.  Tony  Dixon,  MoD  Press  Facilities  PR2,  14  July,  1976). 

Over  the  critical  weekend  which  started  on  2 April  several  of  our  member  newspapers 
made  direct  requests  for  facilities  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence.  No  help  was  forthcoming, 
nor  was  there  any  approach  from  the  Ministry  to  Mr.  Page. 

Was  the  MoD  unaware  of  the  procedure  followed  in  1974?  The  interests  of  the  regional 
press  appear  to  have  been  overlooked  although  the  need  for  a facility  was  stressed  by 
letter  in  1974  and  accepted  again  in  1976  even  though  the  Uganda  airlift  did  not  take 
place. 

Admitting  that  all  available  places  aboard  Hermes  and  Invincible  had  been  handed  over 
to  the  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  a senior  press  officer  told  the  Chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Conference,  Mr.  Alex  McDonald,  that  he  thought  that  it  was  the  controlling 
body  for  the  whole  press.  Yet  only  four  weeks  before  the  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Conference  had  been  the  guests  of  a junior  Minister,  senior  civil  servants  and  MoD  press 
officers. 

The  Director  of  the  NPA  (who  dealt  with  the  allocation  of  places  on  Hermes  and 
Invincible  on  Sunday,  4 April  at  midday)  says  that  no  regional  newspaper  interest  was 
notified  to  him.  Had  it  been,  he  would  have  approached  the  Director  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Newspaper  Society  or  asked  the  MoD  to  do  so. 
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During  telephone  conversations  with  MoD  officials  on  5,  6,  and  7 April,  Mr.  McDonald 
received  different  versions  of  what  facilities  might  be  available,  ranging  from  one  to 
several  places  aboard  SS  Canberra , to  places  aboard  other  auxiliaries  and  to  the  possibility 
of  journalists  being  flown  to  Ascension  to  join  the  warships. 

On  7 April  one  place  was  made  available  aboard  Canberra  for  the  whole  regional  press 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Because  of  the  competition  for  this  place  from  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups 
with  good  claims,  the  Newspaper  Conference  executive  decided  that  a ballot,  for  which 
there  was  ample  precedent,  would  be  the  fairest  method  of  allocation.  But  the  Conference 
had  been  placed  in  a difficult  position  because  the  allocation  of  one  place  was  totally 
inadequate.  Mr.  McDonald  had  asked  for  five. 

An  analysis  of  the  press  corps  with  the  Task  Force  will  show  that  most  Fleet  Street  house 
interests  were  represented  by  more  than  one  reporter,  with,  for  instance,  a daily  newspaper 
reporter  with  one  of  the  aircraft  carriers  and  a Sunday  newspaper  reporter  with  the 
Canberra. 

We  appreciate  that  in  appearing  to  try  to  make  amends  the  MoD  made  available  five 
places  for  the  regional  press  aboard  SS  Canberra  on  its  return  voyage  from  Ascension 
Island. 

This  allowed  “local  boy”  stories  to  be  written.  But  the  regional  press  wants  coverage 
of  the  big  news  as  well  by  reporters  who  understand  its  requirements  and  it  can  claim  as 
its  own.  This  late  facility  was  no  substitute  for  better  representation  while  the  fighting 
was  on. 

Even  as  recently  as  the  St.  Paul’s  Service,  at  one  stage  the  MoD  was  offering  10  out  of 
12  places  to  the  national  press.  It  was  only  after  Mr.  Page  applied  extreme  pressure  and 
demanded  at  least  parity  with  the  national  press,  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  eight 
reporter  places. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  MoD  did  not  understand  the  important 
role  of  the  regional  press  in  this  country.  It  was,  for  instance,  seriously  argued  that  a 
Press  Association  man  aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  amounted  to  regional  representation. 
PA  of  course  serves  regional  and  national  newspapers  alike.  Another  MoD  misappre- 
hension was  its  belief  that  in  allocating  a place  to  The  Standard , it  was  allocating  a facility 
to  the  regional  press!  After  the  Port  San  Carlos  landing,  the  MoD  decided  that  all  reports 
would  be  pooled  and  this  gave  regional  newspaper  editors  a better  deal.  Even  so,  the 
regional  press  was  not  informed  that  a universal  pooling  arrangement  was  in  force,  for 
three  days  after  the  landing.  But  such  an  exceptional  arrangement  is  not  a replacement 
for  proper  representation  in  the  first  place. 

A further  problem  that  particularly  affected  the  regional  press  was  inconsistent  Ministry 
policy  on  whether  servicemen  interviewed  could  be  named  and  their  home  towns  dis- 
closed. 

The  argument  that  the  disclosure  of  home  towns  and  addresses  would  compromise 
security  seems  ridiculous  when  regional  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  all  over  the  country 
were  being  given  by  relatives  and  friends  details  and  photographs  of  men  and  women 
serving  with  the  Task  Force. 

2.  Arrangements  for  briefing  officially  and  off-the-record  in  London 

The  treatment  of  the  regional  press  over  the  special  briefings  that  the  MoD  gave  during 
the  conflict  gave  cause  for  concern. 

The  Newspaper  Conference  Chairman,  Mr.  McDonald,  was  invited  to  meetings 
between  Sir  Frank  Cooper,  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary,  and  national  editors,  and 
this  was  much  appreciated.  Even  so,  on  one  crucial  occasion  he  was  omitted,  probably 
in  error,  and  therefore  did  not  learn  immediately  of  the  decision  to  pool  all  shore  reports 
after  the  Port  San  Carlos  landing  (see  above). 

Meanwhile  regular  briefings  were  being  held  for  defence  correspondents  to  which  many 
regional  newspapers  could  not  get  access.  The  Conference  contention  is  that  whatever 
private-briefing  arrangements  “on  lobby  terms”  might  exist  in  normal  tunes,  these  needed 
to  be  amended  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  emergency,  and  the  degree  of  public  interest 
that  existed. 
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There  seemed  to  be  no  clear  policy  towards  individual  regional  reporters.  Some  were 
admitted,  and  not  others,  and  those  that  were  admitted  on  one  occasion  were  barred  on 
another. 


On  one  occasion  the  Newspaper  Conference  circularized  its  London  offices  informing 
them  that  the  MoD  had  agreed  that  they  could  each  send  a representative  to  the  next 
briefing.  Yet  when  they  arrived,  a number  were  turned  away. 

Letters  from  the  Chairman  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  No  10  Downing  Street  set 
out  this  complaint.  It  was  then  agreed  by  Sir  Frank  that  special  and  separate  briefings 
should  be  set  up  for  regional  newspapers.  In  spite  of  pledges  these  appeared  to  lag  behind 
and  to  be  less  frequent  and  sometimes  less  informative  than  the  established  defence 
correspondents’  briefings.  They  were  regarded  as  a second-class  event. 

Individual  Conference  members  have  complained  that  the  two-tier  briefing  system  was 
discriminatory,  rather  than  a method  of  restricting  the  size  of  the  group,  as  was  claimed  by 
the  MoD  They  point  out  that  at  least  one  broadcasting  organization  was  allowed  more 
than  one  representative  at  the  first  tier  briefings  and  that  some  regionals  were  allowed  in 


Often  unreasonable  warning  was  given  of  the  special  briefings  for  regional  newspapers. 
On  one  occasion  a briefing  was  advised  at  10.25  am  for  10.45  am.  On  another  occasion,  the 
Conference  Chairman  was  rung  at  home  at  10.00  pm  on  a Saturday  to  be  informed  of  a 
briefing  at  10.45  am  on  the  next  Sunday  morning.  The  first  tier  correspondents  had  had 
their  briefings  at  1 .00  pm  on  the  Saturday. 


3.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  facilities  offered? 

The  short  answer,  as  will  be  clear  from  what  has  already  been  said,  is  no. 

Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difficulties  facing  MoD  and  the  armed  services  in  im- 
provising such  a quick  response  to  the  Argentine  seizure  of  the  Falklands  on  April  2. 

There  were  exceptionally  helpful  and  hardworking  press  officers,  civil  servants  and 
serving  officers  who  did  everything  they  could  for  us  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  hand  out  a 
blanket  condemnation. 

But  there  appeared  through  most  of  the  crisis  to  be  a lack  of  appreciation  of  the  role  and 
importance  of  the  regional  press,  and  a low  priority  attached  to  its  requirements.  In 
addition,  there  was  a good  deal  of  muddle  and  confusion  in  the  way  the  MoD  went  about 
handling  its  relations  with  the  press. 
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3.  Letter  to  the  Cleric  to  the  Committee  from  Jim  Becker  of  the  Voice  of  America  (DF48, 
1981-82) 

I have  been  invited  through  the  Association  of  American  Newspaper  Correspondents  to 
respond  to  the  Committee’s  request  for  an  assessment  of  the  handling  of  press  information 
during  the  Falklands  crisis. 

Let  me  preface  my  brief  remarks  by  saying  that  I may  well  have  been  involved  in  the 
press  coverage  of  more  wars  than  almost  any  other  correspondent  now  operating  in  Lon- 
don (World  War  II,  Korea,  Laos,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Malaysia,  Borneo,  the  Middle  East, 
etc.  etc).  In  four  of  these  I worked  with  British  forces.  As  such  I am  only  too  well  aware  of 
what  an  idiotic,  undignified  and  sordid  mess  can  be  created  if  the  press  is  allowed  to  turn  a 
war  into  a media  madhouse.  Vietnam  is  of  course  the  classic  example.  That  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defence  avoided  falling  into  that  morass  alone  is  justification  for  its  handling  of 
press  information  during  the  Falklands  fighting. 

The  operation  of  news  coverage  during  the  Falklands  must  of  course  be  judged  against 
the  paramount,  inescapable  and  utterly  irrefutable  fact  that  Britain  won  the  war  in  the 
Falklands,  which  is  why  wars  are  fought.  Within  the  limits  set  by  that  essential  goal,  I was 
given  information  promptly,  and  above  all,  accurately.  If  some  organizations  were  incap- 
able of  operating  with  these  limits,  that  would  appear  to  be  their  problem,  and  not  the 
Ministry’s. 

Thanks  to  regular  background  briefings,  I always  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  Falk- 
lands, and  of  the  major  announcements,  only  the  capture  of  Goose  Green,  in  which  the 
Ministry  apparently  anticipated  the  troops  by  about  12  hours,  did  not  prove  to  be  entirely 
accurate.  In  Washington,  where  VOA  news  programs  are  put  together,  pride  of  place  in- 
variably was  given  to  reports  from  London.  Those  from  Buenos  Aires  were  always  treated 
with  deep  suspicion,  and  in  time  ignored  almost  entirely.  VOA  is  said  to  have  80  million 

listeners.  So  much  for  “losing”  the  propaganda  war. 

Jim  uecKer 

15  September  1982 
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4.  Memorandum  by  the  Sunday  Times  (DF47, 1981-82) 


1 Arrangements  for  accrediting  correspondents  to  the  taskforce 

First  arrangements  to  throw  light  on  what  the  accreditation  arrangements  actually  were 
at  any  given  stage  of  the  muddle  surrounding  them  were  at  best  delphic  and  at  worst  non- 
existent. Accreditation  was  handed  over  to  the  NPA  without  notice.  The  NPA,  without 
consultation,  decided  to  exclude  all  Sunday  newspaper  correspondents  from  the  task  force, 
and  then  failed  to  inform  The  Sunday  Times  of  this  exclusion.  When  approached,  an  NPA 
official  claimed  that  the  basis  of  accreditation  was  some  names  already  taken  out  of  a hat, 
and  that  this  disposition  was  final. 


Nearly  three  days  of  lobbying  by  phone  and  in  person  then  took  place  between  The 
Sunday  Times , the  MoD,  the  NPA  and  the  Prime  Minister’s  office  Aided  by  the  editor  and 
the  defence  correspondent,  I was  able  to  secure  a berth  for  John  Shirley  on  board  Canberra 
only  by  the  exercise  of  some  pretty  rough  tactics,  which  shouldn  t have  been  necessary  at 
all. 


Throughout  this  process,  MoD  press  officers,  other  MoD  departments,  the  Navy,  the 
NPA  and  10  Downing  Street,  responded  by  either  passing  the  buck,  denying  responsibility, 
giving  inconsistent  replies  (as  often  as  three  times  an  hour)  or  refusing  any  co-operation. 
No-one  was  geared  up  to  face  the  accreditation  problem. 


2.  Copy  vetting 

Judging  only  from  what  one  saw  at  the  receiving  end,  copy  vetting  was  done  before  the 
copy  was  sent,  or  took  the  form  of  handwritten  requests  and  guidelines  scribbled  on  des- 
patches. The  handwritten  requests  were,  almost  without  exception,  sensible  pleas  not  to  be 
specific  about  certain  information  of  possible  use  to  the  Argentines : The  Sunday  Times 
virtually  always  acceded  to  these  requests. 

3.  Communications 

Clear  guidelines  on  how  to  get  in  touch  with  John  Shirley  on  board  the  Canberra  on  its 
way  south,  while  he  was  in  the  Falklands,and  when  the  ship  was  on  its  way  back,  were  never 
available.  Different  bits  of  the  MoD  advised  different  methods.  The  choice  available  to  us 
was: 

(i)  Sending  commercial  telexes  via  Portishead  Radio  to  the  Canberra  (day  and  night  on 
outward  leg;  day  only  on  return  leg;  you  dialled  100  and  took  pot  luck  with  the  operator 
at  night  on  the  return  leg). 

(ii)  Asking  Northwood  to  send  a message  through  military  communications  channels 
(this  was  usually  refused). 

(iii)  Asking  the  MoD  press  official  in  Whitehall  to  get  a message  through  (this  worked 
once). 

(iv)  Attempting  to  send  a message  via  British  Telecom,  trying  to  persuade  them  that 
they  could  use  a satellite  link  (this  worked  once) 

Facilities  for  receiving  copy  were  chaotic.  They  were : 

(i)  Ringing  up  the  MoD’s  Whitehall  press  office  regularly  to  see  if  any  stories  had 
reached  them.  Initially  they  refused  absolutely  to  notify  us  of  copy  arrival ; we  would  waste 
our  time  and  theirs,  and  the  availability  of  their  telephone  lines,  by  ringing  up  all  the  time. 
Later,  occasionally  they  would  alert  us  when  a story  had  arrived.  More  often  than  not, 
press  officers  couldn’t,  or  wouldn’t,  say  which  correspondent  stories  were  from:  ours  or 
somebody  else’s.  In  the  absence  of  a proper  messenger  service,  we  would  send  reporters 
down  to  Whitehall  to  pick  up  the  copy  from  a prefabricated  hut  at  the  MoD.  The  people  in 
the  hut  didn’t  have  a clue  what  was  going  on:  on  occasions,  the  wrong  copy  was  picked  up, 
copy  wasn’t  picked  up  at  all  when  we  were  told  it  was  waiting  for  us,  outdated  copy  was 
given  to  us  when  an  up-to-date  despatch  was  sitting  in  the  press  office  and  hadn’t  got  as  far 
as  the  hut,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  four  stories  were  handed  over,  it  being  obvious  that 
Whitehall  had  sat  on  some  of  them  for  days. 

(ii)  Stories  for  us  were,  on  occasions,  given  to  messengers  acting  for  other  newspapers, 
with  a verbal  request  to  pass  them  on  to  The  Sunday  Times.  I regret  one  has  to  assume  the 
possibility  that  some  stories  failed  altogether  to  reach  us  by  this  route. 
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(iii)  A couple  of  times,  the  MoD,  without  warning,  and  without  telling  us  that  it  had 
done  so  dictated  stories  on  the  phone  to  our  copytakers.  One  occasion,  a story  so  trans- 
mitted went  to  The  Times,  not  The  Sunday  Times,  because  no  recipient  was  made  clear.  In 
that  instance,  the  story  came  back  from  The  Times  a day  later.  The  MoD  refused,  initially 
totally  and  later  largely,  to  give  us  the  gist  of  a story  on  the  phone.  It  also  refused  to  con- 
sider telexing  stories  to  us,  yet : 

(iv)  Out  of  the  blue,  we  received  two  stories,  via  telex,  from  the  MoD. 

M No-one  at  the  MoD’s  Whitehall  press  office  seemed  to  have  any  idea  where  stories 
were  if  or  when  they  were  arriving,  or  why,  sometimes,  we  didn’t  get  a squeak  out  of  our 
man  for  up  to  a week  at  a time.  Press  officers  apparently  didn’t  know  what  their  colleagues 
were  up  to,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  liaison  between  them  when  they  changed  shifts. 

The  practical  results  of  all  this  range  from  weeks  in  which  we  received  no  news  copy  from 
Shirley  at  all  (and  we  later  established  that  he  had  indeed  sent  some)  to  one  week  of  a dearth 
of  copy  which  suddenly  culminated  in  a flurry  of  14  stories  arriving  between  noon  and  3 pm 
on  a Saturday  from  many  correspondents,  including  Shirley . 

(vi)  There  are  more  details  in  this  area,  which  would  serve  little  purpose  to  relate,  other 
than  to  reinforce  the  general  impression  of  chaos  which  I describe. 

4.  National  interest 

We  took  very  great  care  not  to  divulge  information  which  would  either  place  men  at  risk 
or  score  an  ‘own  goal’  against  the  national  interest. 


5.  Changes  . 

There  must  be  some  reasonably  effective  way  of  releasing  information  in  time  ol  war 
which  lies  between  the  disorder  and  ill-preparedness  I describe  and  the  excesses  of  the  US 


mediacircus  in  Vietnam. 
5 August  1982 


Magnus  Linklater 
Assistant  Editor  (Features) 
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5.  Supplementary  submission  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  (DFS4,  1981-82) 
1.  INTRODUCTION 

1 1 During  the  course  of  his  oral  evidence  to  the  House  of  Commons  Defence  Com- 
mittee'the  Assistant  Director  General  of  the  BBC  (Mr  A an  Protheroe)  was  pressed  by 
? y„hn T,ilhert  MP  to  give  examples  of  “disinformation”  and  “manipulation  of  news 
b/  teM®  tf^Defence  during  the  Falklands  conflict  (Questions  208-220  of  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  for  the  Committee’s  hearing  of  22  July  1982  refer). 

1 2 In  this  supplementary  submission,  the  BBC  seeks  to  assist  the  Defence  Committee 
by  drawing  attention  to  some  examples  of  what  are  considered  to  be  manipulation  and 
“disinformation”. 


2.  EXAMPLES 

(a)  The  Argentine  submarine  “Santa  Fe’n , 

2.1  The  official  account  of  the  Santa  Fe  incident  deliberately  obscured  what  happened. 
The  MoD  statement  described  the  submarine  as  hostile  and  as  haying  been  attacked  by 
helicopters  “in  the  vicinity”  of  South  Georgia.  At  an  MoD  briefing  there  was  discussion  of 
how  a submarine  could  be  assumed  to  be  hostile.  It  was  explained  that  if  a submarine 
was  submerged  and  was  detected  m a position  in  which  it  could  attack  British  vessels  it 
could  be  assumed  to  be  hostile.  In  fact,  the  Santa  Fe  was  on  the  surface  when  attacked 
by  machine  gun  and  rocket  fire  as  was  stated  in  an  official  Argentine  communique  issued 
the  same  daj.  The  Navy  subsequently  confirmed  this  fact  but  the  words  in  the  vicinity 
of”  and  “hostile”  were  never  explained.  When  photographs  of  the  submarine  were 
received  they  showed  the  vessel  beached  in  harbour,  not  sunk  as  the  Press  had  been 
allowed  to  assume  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  MoD  statement. 


(b)  Raids  on  Port  Stanley  Airfield 3 

The  official  announcement  of  1 May  spoke  of  “Vulcan  aircraft”  and  the  runway  was 
described  as  “severely  cratered”.  The  impression  was  also  given  (off  the  record)  that  the 
bombing  had  damaged  the  runway  very  seriously,  perhaps  even  rendering  it  unusable. 
This  version  was  reinforced  on  3 May  when  the  MoD  issued  a statement  countering 
Argentine  claims  of  superficial  damage.  It  was  stated  that  although  the  reconnaissance 
pictures  could  not  then  be  provided  in  London  “a  correspondent  on  HMS  I/era^  had 
seen  them  and  had  confirmed  they  showed  a “badly  damaged”  runway.  In  fact  only  one 
bomber  took  part  in  the  raid  and  the  runway  was  hit  by  a single  10001b  bomb.  Such 
damage  cannot  be  regarded  as  severe.  Although  it  was  acknowledged  the  Argentines  were 
carrying  out  repairs  it  was  often  suggested  that  Cl  30s  could  not  safely  land  there.  When 
film  was  shown  in  Buenos  Aires  which  showed  the  runway  apparently  intact  being  used 
by  Cl  30  transports,  military  sources  in  London  cast  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
pictures  suggesting  either  that  they  had  been  taken  before  the  Vulcan  raids,  or  alternatively 
that  they  had  been  doctored  to  cut  out  shots  of  cratering.  But  it  became  obvious  that  the 
air  blockade  was  being  broken  when  film  of  the  first  sea  Harrier  raid,  and  the  wreckage 
of  a Sea  Harrier  shot  down  by  ground  fire  at  Goose  Green  were  shown  on  Argentine 
television.  As  there  was  no  satellite  link  available  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  videotape  had  been  physically  transported  to  the  mainland.  It 
was  suggested  in  London  that  other  small  airstrips  were  being  used  to  break  the  blockade. 
It  is  now  known  that  Cl  30s,  among  other  aircraft,  were  using  the  runway  until  one  or  two 
days  before  Port  Stanley  fell. 


(c)  The  Sinking  of  HMS  Sheffield 

2.3  The  official  MoD  version  of  the  sinking  of  HMS  Sheffield  remains  the  version  issued 
on  10  May:  “The  Sheffield  sank  in  heavy  seas  after  being  taken  in  tow  by  a frigate’ . 
The  Task  Force  reporters  were  also  told  this,  but  on  28  May  it  was  learned  that  HMS 
Sheffield  was  deliberately  sunk  by  Royal  Navy  officers  using  explosives  several  days  after 
she  was  abandoned.  The  decision  was  said  to  have  been  taken  following  an  inspection 
of  the  damage.  Later,  survivors  of  Sheffield  confirmed  she  had  been  sunk  by  explosives. 


1See  earlier  BBC  memorandum,  HC490-H  (1981-82).  p.  45. 
aSee  earlier  BBC  memorandum,  HC490-ii  (1981-82).  p.  45. 
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(d)  Raids1 

2 4 In  the  days  before  the  main  landing  there  had  been  occasional  examples  of  land 
forces  staging  raids  on  Argentine  positions,  the  most  notable  being  the  attack  on  Pebble 
Island.  In  the  48  hours  preceding  the  landing  at  San  Carlos  Water,  it  was  made  known  in 
London  that  a more  intensive  period  of  “raiding”  was  imminent.  This  emerged  in  briefings 
for  both  Defence  Correspondents  and  Editors  at  MoD  and  through  parliamentary  sources. 
Only  eight  hours  before  the  landing  the  Permanent  Secretary  indicated  in  an  un- 
attributable  briefing  that  there  would  be  a series  of  raids  rather  than  a major  landing.  It 
transpired  that  the  promised  raids  throughout  the  islands  were  smoke  screens 
to  cover  the  reality  of  the  main  landing.  From  an  operational  standpoint  the  publicity 
smoke  screen  was  attractive,  but  in  giving  unattributable  guidance  at  the  highest _ level 
the  MoD  exploited  credibility  of  journalists  and  m using  so  senior  a source,  the  Depart- 
ment also  damaged  the  credibility  of  their  highest  level  of  briefing. 

(e)  Surrender  Leaflets 

7 5 It  was  reported  by  the  BBC  on  3 June  that  two  leaflets,  a letter  to  the  Argentine  troops 
and  a sISS  piss,  had  been  scattered  by  Sea  Harriers  Copies  of  the ; leaflets i were 
made  available  to  correspondents.  But  the  Permanent  Secretary,  pressed  at  one  of  his 
briefings  for  correspondents,  said  he  did  not  know  whether  they  had  been  dropped.  He 
had  no  evidence  for  the  original  information  and  fell  back  on  saying  that  leaflets  had 
certainly  been  prepared. 

3.  CONCLUSION  ., 

3 1 The  BBC  offers  no  opinion  on  the  strategic  or  tactical  value  of  such  _ disinformation 
Certainly  it  is  difficult  in  some  instances  to  determine  who  was  being  disinformed^  In 
the  case  of  the  Port  Stanley  airfield,  there  can  have  been  little  purpose  in  attempting  o 
mfslead  the  Argentines  who  were  actually  using  the  allegedly  seriously  damaged  runway. 

12  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  logic  of  the  claims  for  the  “sinking”  of  the  submarine 
sLa  Fe  " apparent  confusion  surrounding  the  disappearance  beneath  *e  waves  of 
HMS  Sheffield:  there  was  no  argument  that  Sheffield  was  out  of  commission,  and  unable 
to  take  any  further  part  in  naval  engagements  in  Falklands  waters. 

1 1 The  risk  to  the  Ministry  of  Defence  was  a reduction  of  its  credibility.  Credibility  is 

knowing  in  detail  the  picture  they  are  meant  to  compose. 

3.4  But  the  line  between 
dangerously  fine. 


“tactical  untruths”  and  “disinformation”  can  often  be 


'See  earlier  BBC  memorandum,  HC490-ii  (1981-82),  p.  46. 
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6 Letter  from  The  Sunday  Times  pursuant  to  Mr.  Jon  Connell’s  evidence  of  28  July' 

(DF50, 1981-82) 

Our  response  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  Committee  is  as  follows: 

1 Can  we  substantiate  our  impression  that  the  Cabinet  Office  (as  opposed  to  the 
No.'  10  Pres*  Office)  played  an  important  role  in  the  co-ordination  of  information  during 
the  Falklands  conflict  ? 

The  answer  is  emphatic.  Not  only  were  we  given  the  impression,  we  were  categorically 
told  by  Ministry  of  Defence  officials  of  varying  status  in  reply  to  requests  for  information 
that  the  Cabinet  itself  was  determining  policy.  For  instance,  during  May  and  June  requests 
for  detailed  interviews  with  survivors  were  met  with  the  same  response  from  the  MoD. 
“The  forces  would  love  to  co-operate  but  the  Cabinet  has  decreed  that  we  cannot  . 

Requests  for  confirmation  of  various  aspects  of  the  operation  including  numbers  of 
Sea  Harriers,  total  number  of  casualties,  numbers  of  .Victor  K2  Tanker  aircraft,  were 
met  with  the  response  that  the  Cabinet  was  dictating  policy  on  operational  information. 
One  typical  quote:  “Operational  information  has  been  totally  restricted  by  the  politicians”. 
I do  not  believe  that  this  can  simply  refer  to  No.  10  Press  Office. 

2 How  did  we  attempt  to  validate  the  Sunday  Times  story  about  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Sea  Wolf  missile  system?  Why  was  no  clearance  sought  from  the  MoD? 

I am  not  quite  sure  of  the  precise  purpose  of  this  question.  If  you  are  suggesting  that 
our  story  was  untrue  then  naturally  I reject  this.  The  story  was  thoroughly  checked,  we 
are  perfectly  confident  that  it  is  true,  and  we  have  had  no  rebuttal  from  either  the  manu- 
facturers or  the  MoD  save  for  a legal  letter  from  GEC  warning  us  not  to  repeat  the  story. 
If  you  wish  me  to  supply  full  background  material  on  this  I will  certainly  do  so  but  your 
question  suggests  you  are  more  interested  in  whether  we  are  justified  in  running  it  at  all. 

Naturally  as  with  every  article  we  ran  throughout  the  war,  we  considered  whether  the 
information’contained  in  it  might  be  of  help  to  the  Argentinians.  In  this  case  the  row  over 
the  Sea  Wolf  and  its  limitations  was  an  open  secret  m defence  circles  and  to  suggest  that 
the  Argentinians  were  ignorant  of  it  is  to  underestimate  their  military  know-how  which, 
as  we  now  realise,  was  extremely  sophisticated. 


We  did  not  tell  the  Argentinians  anything  they  could  not  have  learned  already,  either 
from  Janes  Fighting  Ships  or  from  their  own  defence  contracts  from  whom  they  would 
have  had  over  the  years  all  the  latest  systems  analysis  sheets. 

By  the  time  the  article  appeared  the  criticisms  of  Sea  Wolf  had  become  a matter  of 
historical  record. 


You  ask  why  we  did  not  seek  clearance  from  the  MoD.  Again  I do  not  fully  understand 
this  question.  At  no  stage  did  we  submit  any  of  the  thousands  of  words  we  ran  during  the 
Falklands  conflict  to  the  MoD  or  to  any  other  agency  for  clearance.  Naturally  we  checked 
with  them  and  they  were  quite  aware  that  we  were  running  the  story  but  both  they  and 
Marconi  claimed  that  the  subject  was  “classified  information”.  There  was,  however,  no 
evidence  for  this. 


Finally,  I gather  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  acted  irresponsibly  by  informing 
the  Argentinian  air  force  that  they  had  not  primed  their  bombs  properly.  This  is  patently 
absurd.  They  did  not  need  the  British  press  to  tell  them  about  that.  Again,  if  you  require 
further  detail  on  this  I will  be  happy  to  supply  it. 


15  October  1982 


Magnus  Linklater 
Assistant  Editor  ( Features ) 


'See  HC490-vi  (1981-82),  pp.  235-243. 
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7.  MoD  response  to  BBC  supplementary  submission  (DF58) 

Memorandum  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence 

1 The  BBC  have  made  a supplementary  submission  to  the  Committee1  detailing 
examples  of  MoD  “disinformation”  and  “manipulation”  of  news  during  the  Falklands 
conflict.  For  the  sake  of  the  record  and,  in  the  case  of  the  allegation  concerning  the 
deliberate  sinking  of  the  Sheffield,  to  prevent  further  confusion  and  doubt  amongst  her 
crew  members,  we  should  like  to  offer  MoD  comments  on  each  of  the  BBC  allegations: 


(a)  The  attack  on  the  Argentine  Submarine  Santa  Fe  on  25  April 

2 The  first  MoD  announcement  of  the  attack  on  the  Santa  Fe  was  prefaced  by  a 
reference  to  the  warning  given  to  the  Argentines  on  23  April  that  any  approach  by 
Argentine  military  or  naval  forces  which  could  amount  to  a threat  to  interfere  with  the 
mission  of  British  forces  in  the  South  Atlantic  would  encounter  the  appropriate  response. 
(Text  of  warning  annexed.)  The  formal  statement  then  said: 

“In  pursuance  of  our  inherent  right  of  self  defence  under  Article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  British  helicopters  today  attacked  a hostile  Argentine  submarine  in 
the  vicinity  of  South  Georgia.  There  is  no  further  information  at  present.” 


During  the  Q and  A briefing  session  that  followed,  there  were  a number  of  questions 
about  the  warning  of  23  April  and  on  what  basis  it  was  assumed  that  the  submarine  was 
hostile.  It  was  explained  that  the  incident  had  to  be  looked  at  in  the  context  of  the  MoD  s 
announcement  as  a whole.  In  response  to  a question  on  whether  the  submarine  had  been 
sunk,  the  reply  was  that  there  was  no  information. 


3.  At  1940  MoD  issued  a further  statement  that  said: 

“Our  latest  reports  are  that  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Argentine  submarine  attacked  by  Royal 
Navy  helicopters,  is  now  alongside  King  Edward  Point,  Grytviken  The  full  extent  of 
the  damage  is  not  known.  But  it  is  still  smoking,  leaking  oil  and  listing  to  port.  It  may 
be  aground.  We  assess  that  the  internal  damage  is  severe.’ 


4 In  short  there  is  no  substance  to  the  BBC’s  suggestion  of  disinformation  or 
manipulation  of  the  news.  At  the  time  of  the  initial  announcement  when  very  little 
information  of  the  engagement  was  available,  the  MoD  statement  necessarily  had  to  be 
shortbut'the  Deputy  Chief  of  Public  Relations  was  careful  to  explain  the  context  withm 
which  the  submarine  was  attacked.  At  that  time  he  said  he  had  no  information  on  whether 
the  submarine  had  been  sunk,  but  the  situation  was  clarified  m the : announcement  in  the 
evening  by  which  time  the  submarine  had  limped  into  Grytviken  harbour. 


(6)  Raids  on  Port  Stanley  Airfield  (See  also  page  416  above). 

5.  MoD’s  first  announcement  of  the  attack  at  1550  on  1 May  stated: 

“Vulcan  aircraft  refuelled  by  Victor  tankers  attacked  the  Port  Stanley  airfield  during 
theni^t.^uSquently  at  dawn  Sea  Harriers  carried  out  further  attacks.  Both  operations 
were  successful.  All  aircraft  and  personnel  involved  have  now  returned. 

This  statement  could  have  been  interpreted  as  meaning  more  than  one  Vulcan  was 
involved  in  the  attack,  but  this  was  never  actually  stated. 

6 In  the  evening  MoD  received  a signalled  summary  of  the  day’s  events  from  North- 

wo6od  which  said  that  photographic  reconnaissance  of  *!“ 1 Xwlver  vti^rLsSsmtm 
bv  an  anti-aircraft  attack  on  the  Sea  Harriers  and  bad  weather.  Howevei  visual  assessment 
of  the  runway  indicated  a scar  250m  long  and  70m  wide  with  3 apparent  craters  (1  on 
runway  and  [ each  side).  The  signal  also  reported  that  the  area  gave  the  impression  of 
being  devastated.  On  the  basis  of  this  MoD  issued  a statement  saying. 

“I  can  now  confirm  that  runways  and  aircraft  on  the  ground  were  hit,  in  particular  the 
runway  at  Port  Stanley  was  severely  cratered.” 


1 P.458  above. 
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7.  On  3 May,  MoD  spokesman  made  a statement  refuting  a number  of  Argentine 

claims  which  included  the  following:  . . 

“The  Argentines  claimed  that  the  Port  Stanley  airfield  suffered  only  minimal  damage 
during  theraid  yesterday.  I understand  their  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  described  the  position 
as ‘f small  fire  caused  by  an  exploding  oil  barrel.’  This  was  distinctly  different  from  the 
authoritative  version  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence  had  given.  Although  at  present  we 
are  not  able  to  provide  you  with  a photograph  of  the  runway  (because  these  photographs 
Se  still  on  Hermes)  a correspondent  aboard  that  ship  has  seen  the  photographs  and  has 
confirmed  that  they  show  a badly  damaged  runway. 

As  Captain  Middleton  said  in  evidence  to  the  Committee,  the  photograph  showed  the 
crater  made  by  the  Vulcan  and  three  shallow  craters  gomg  right  down  the  middle  of  the 
runway1 and  slfghtly  across  it  and  the  military  view  was  that  such  damage  would  effectively 
deny  *e  enemy  the  use  of  the  airfield  (HC  490,  qn  1175).  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
anv  further  aerial  photograph  until  the  middle  of  May.  MoD  s statement  on  the  effect  of 
om  attacks  were  made  in  good  faith  in  the  light  of  the  best  information  available  at  the 
time. 

(c)  The  sinking  of  HMS  Sheffield 

8 In  the  first  few  days  after  HMS  Sheffield  was  hit  one  of  the  options  considered  was 
that  she  should  be  scuttled  deliberately.  However,  it  was  eventually  decided  that  there 
would  be  considerable  advantage  in  obtaining  a detailed  assessment  of  the  effect  of  a 
missile  hit  on  modern  construction.  Instructions  were  therefore  given  for  her  to  be  towed 
out  of  the  Total  Exclusion  Zone  to  South  Georgia.  She  was  being  towed  in  this  direction 
when  on  the  morning  of  10  May  in  high  seas  she  developed  a sudden  and  severe  list.  The 
tow  was  then  slipped  and  she  sank  shortly  afterwards.  Later  that  day  MoD  announced 
that  HMS  Sheffield  had  sunk  while  under  tow. 

9.  There  is  therefore  no  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  HMS  Sheffield  was  deliberately 
sunk  by  explosives.  What  we  announced  on  10  May  was  and  remains  the  fact. 


(rf)  Raids 

10  As  the  Permanent  Secretary  explained  in  evidence  to  the  Committee  on  10 
November  (HC  490  qn  1910),  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  give  advance 
notice  to  journalists  that  a landing  was  about  to  take  place.  However,  at  11.45  am  on 
20  June  (when  it  was  still  dark  in  the  Falklands),  the  Permanent  Secretary  met  editors 
and  explained  that  MoD  would  shortly  be  issuing  a statement  about  overnight  raiding 
operations  but  that  we  hoped  the  Argentines  would  be  finding  it  difficult  to  assess  the 
precise  location  and  scale  of  operations.  He  therefore  asked  the  Editors  to  cooperate  in 
not  clarifying  the  situation  for  them  even  if  they  received  information.  It  would  be 
especially  helpful  if  the  impression  could  be  given  that  the  raids  were  widespread— which 
they  were.  Task  Force  journalists  had  already  been  briefed  in  a similar  sense. 

11.  At  midday  the  MoD  issued  a statement: 

“The  Task  Force  has  landed  a number  of  raiding  parties  on  the  Falkland  Islands 

during  the  night.  These  raids  are  still  in  progress.  Early  indications  are  that  they  are 

achieving  their  objectives  . . 

Then  during  the  evening  the  Secretary  of  State  announced  that  a bridgehead  had  been 
established. 

12.  Once  the  MoD  had  confirmation  that  the  overnight  raids  had  developed  into  a 
major  landing,  the  Permanent  Secretary  took  the  Editors  who  attended  his  meeting  into 
his  confidence  indicating  the  importance  of  the  raids  but  asking  them  to  cooperate  in  not 
clarifying  their  true  significance.  We  understand  that  the  Editors  attending  the  meeting 
cooperated  fully  with  this  request. 

(e)  Surrender  leaflets 

13.  The  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  use  these  leaflets  was  wholly  one  for  the  local 
commanders.  The  Permanent  Secretary’s  answer  to  questions  reflected  the  fact  that  no 
definite  information  was  available  in  London  as  to  whether  or  not  they  had  been  dropped. 

November  1982 
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annex 

Warning  issued  by  HMG  on  23  April  1982 

In  announcing  the  establishment  of  a Maritime  Exclusion  Zone  around  the  Falkland 
Islands,  HMG  made  it  clear  that  this  measure  was  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  UK 
to  take  whatever  additional  measures  may  be  needed  in  the  exercise  of  its  right  of  self- 
defence  under  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In  this  connection,  HMG  now 
wishes  to  make  clear  that  any  approach  on  the  part  of  Argentine  warships,  including 
submarines,  naval  auxiliaries,  or  military  aircraft  which  could  amount  to  a threat  to 
interfere  with  the  mission  of  British  Forces  in  the  South  Atlantic  will  encounter  the 
appropriate  response.  All  Argentine  aircraft  engaging  in  surveillance  of  these  British 
forces  will  be  regarded  as  hostile  and  are  liable  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
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8.  Memorandum  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  (DF59) 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Falkland  Islands  campaign,  the  Ministry  of  Defence  has 
been  examining  what  changes  need  to  be  made  in  our  arrangements  for  dealing  with 
public  relations  in  future  operational  emergencies.  The  following  studies  have  been  set 
in  hand: 

(a)  Academic  Studies  on  Defence  and  the  Media 

As  was  announced  to  the  Committee  in  July,  the  Ministry  of  Defence  asked  1 1 universi- 
ties and  colleges  to  submit  proposals  for  a study  on  relations  with  the  media  and  how  we 
should  handle  media  relations  in  wartime.  The  study  would  include  work  involving 
previous  operations  and  wars.  We  have  had  a very  encouraging  response  and  we  hope  to 
make  an  announcement  shortly. 

(b)  Accreditation 

Talks  have  already  been  held  and  further  discussions  will  take  place  later  this  year  with 
representative  editors  from  the  national  and  regional  press,  BBC,  and  ITN  on  accredit- 
ation procedures  for  any  future  operations  in  a period  of  tension  and  war  in  the  NATO 
context.  We  also  aim  to  prepare  and  agree  in  advance  with  newspapers  and  broadcasting 
organisations  accreditation  procedures  for  all  out  of  area  operations  for  which  we  have 
contingency  plans. 

(c)  Other  Contingency  Planning  and  Exercises 

(i)  In  October  representative  editors  went  to  BAOR  with  the  Chief  of  Public  Relations 
and  other  senior  MoD  Public  Relations  Officers  to  discuss  accreditation,  briefing,  and 
communications  arrangements  with  senior  NATO  and  UK  Army  Commanders.  We  also 
hope  to  take  another  group  of  editors  to  Norway  early  next  year  to  observe  the  Royal 
Marines  amphibious  training  and  examine  the  different  problems  of  the  media  in  this 
area  during  a period  of  tension  and  war. 

(ii)  The  Director  of  Public  Relations  (Army)  has  been  tasked  by  the  Chief  of  Public 
Relations  to  review  all  exercise  and  contingency  plans,  both  within  and  outside  the 
NATO  area,  to  ensure  that  PR  aspects  and  arrangements  are  properly  covered  in  them. 
He  will  report  to  the  Chief  of  Public  Relations  and  in  future  all  arrangements  for  the 
media  will  be  kept  under  review  by  the  Defence  Public  Relations  Staff  and  regularly 
discussed  and  examined  with  the  senior  operational  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and, 
where  appropriate,  with  NATO  and  other  UK  Government  Departments. 

(iii)  Additionally  every  effort  will  be  made  in  future  exercises  of  any  of  the  three 
Services  to  enable  civilian  and  serving  PR  staff  to  play  a bigger  part  in  the  arrangement  of 
facilities  and  briefing  in  the  period  of  tension  leading  to  war.  It  is  intended  to  encourage 
the  media  to  send  more  representatives  to  units  so  that  they,  too,  can  be  trained  in 
operational  conditions. 

id)  Censorship 

It  has  been  decided  to  set  up  a special  working  party  to  consider  the  need  and 
practicality  of  censorship  in  the  course  of  operations  or  the  period  leading  up  to  them. 
This  would  consider,  not  least  in  the  light  of  experience  during  the  Falkland  Islands 
operation,  whether  any  new  measures,  including  the  introduction  of  a system  of  censorship, 
are  necessary  in  order  to  protect  military  information  immediately  prior  to  or  during  the 
conduct  of  operations. 

(e)  Still  Picture  Transmission 

The  availability  of  still  picture  transmitters  will  be  reviewed  regularly  to  ensure  that 
equipment  is  always  kept  ready  for  emergency  use  with  HM  Ships  and  units  of  all  three 
Services. 

if)  Television  transmission  from  HM  Ships 

The  Ministry  of  Defence  will  continue  to  examine  the  work  which  would  be  needed  to 
enable  the  communications  systems  of  major  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  transmit  ENG 
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film  via  satellites.  Initial  estimates  indicate  that  such  a redesign  would  cost  in  the  order  of 
£100m  and  have  penalties  on  the  operation  programme.  A less  costly  option  would  be  to 
redesign  our  military  satellite  to  take  the  pictures  but  this  itself  would  cost  about  £20m 
and  would  not  be  possible  until  the  end  of  the  decade.  The  broadcasting  organizations 
have  already  examined  the  possibility  of  producing  their  own  commercial  terminal  which, 
given  the  operational  situation,  could  be  transported  to  the  nearest  suitable  land  site. 
This  may  be  the  most  practical  solution  for  the  future  short  of  providing  and  engineering 
a dedicated  PR/TV  transmission  ship. 

November  1982 
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9.  Texts  of  certain  MoD  telegrams  concerning  PR  during  the  Falklands  conflict 


6 APR  82 

FROM  CINCFLEET  PR  POLICY 
TO  CTG  317.8 


OPERATION  CORPORATE 
PR  POLICY  AND  GUIDANCE  ON  PRESS 
FACILITIES  AFLOAT  IN  TG  317.8 
1 YOU  ARE  ALREADY  WELL  AWARE  OF  THE 
INTENSE  PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  OPERATION 
CORPORATE.  IT  IS  MOST  IMPORTANT  TO 
MAINTAIN  A HIGH  LEVEL  OF  PUBLIC 
SUPPORT  FOR,  AND  UNDERSTANDING  OF, 
YOUR  TASKS  BY  OFFERING  ALL  FACILITIES 
TO  THE  PRESS,  RADIO  AND  TV  PERSONNEL 
WHO  WILL  BE  WITH  YOU  TO  DO  THEIR 
JOB  WELL.  THE  OPPOSITION  ARE  ALREADY 
BENEFITING  FROM  IMMEDIATE  ACCESSTO, 
AND  SUPPORT  FROM,  SOPHISTICATED 
PRESS  FACILITIES  ON  THE  MAINLAND. 

2.  PR  STAFF  EMBARKED.  THE  DEPUTY 
FLEET  PRO,  CINCFLEET  STAFF,  IS  THE 
PRINCIPAL  PR  ADVISOR  TO  CTG  317.8.  HE 
HAS  OVERALL  PROFESSIONAL  CHARGE  AND 
DIRECTION  OF  ALL  MOD  PR  STAFF 
EMBARKED  AND  IS  THE  LIAISON  OFFICER 
FOR  CIVILIAN  JOURNALISTS  IN  THE  GROUP. 
THE  PR  OFFICERS  ARE  LOCATED  AS 
FOLLOWS:  READ  IN  THREE  COLUMNS 


HERMES 
CANBERRA 
INVINCIBLE 
SIR  LANCELOT 
FEARLESS 


BARRETT  (DFPRO) 

HELM 

GOODWIN 

PERCIVAL 

NICOLL 


SENIOR  INFORMATION  OFFICER 
SENIOR  INFORMATION  OFFICER 
INFORMATION  OFFICER 
INFORMATION  OFFICER 
CAPTAIN  RM 


IN  ADDITION,  A DPR(N)  CINE  TEAM,  CPO 
(PHOT)  FOWLER  AND  PO(PHOT)  FLETCHER 
ARE  EMBARKED  IN  HERMES  AND  STROMNESS 
RESPECTIVELY.  THEY  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  TO  DFPRO. 
3.  COMMUNICATION  OF  MATERIAL. 

IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  THAT  PRESS  MATERIAL  OF 
ALL  KINDS  IS  CLEARED  WITH  THE  MINIMUM 
DELAY.  THIS  WILL  BE  EFFECTED  BY  MARISAT, 
SERVICE  SIGNALS  AND  BY  SHIP/AIRCRAFT. 

A.  MARISAT  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  WHERE 
POSSIBLE  AND  TRANSMITTED  TO 
ADDRESSEE  NOMINATED  BY  PRESS. 
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B SERVICE  SIGNAL  WHERE  MARISAT  IS 
UNAVAILABLE  SERVICE  CHANNELS  MAY  BE 
USED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  (RNCP  1 CH 
10  SECTION  4)  ADDRESSEES  TO  MODUK  NAVY. 
UNCLASSIFIED?  MODUK  NAVY  WILL  ONPASS 
TO  NOMINATED  PRESS  ADDRESSEES. 

C RETURNING  SHIPS/AIRCRAFT  IN  DISTANT 
WATERS  FILM,  RADIO  TAPES  AND  PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS UNPROCESSED  STILLS  CAN  BE 
DESPATCHED  TO  UK  ONLY  BY  RETURNING 
SHIPS  AND  AIRCRAFT.  SUCH  OPPORTUNITIES 
ARE  TO  BE  OFFERED  TO  EMBARKED  PRESS. 
WORLD  COVERAGE  OF  BRITISH  TV  IS 
DEPENDENT  ON  SPEEDY  TRANSMISSION  TO 
UK  ADVISE  DESPATCH  DETAILS  AS  IN  B ABOVE. 
D PRESS  MAY  WISH  TO  EMPLOY  A 
COMBINATION  OF  THESE  MEANS. 

4.  SECURITY 

COMMANDING  OFFICERS  SHOULD  NOT  SEEK 
TO  INTERFERE  WITH  THE  STYLE  OR 
CONTENT  OF  PRESS  MATERIAL  UNLESS  IT 
COMPROMISES  SECURITY.  FURTHER 
GUIDANCE  ON  SECURITY  WILL  BE 
SIGNALLED  BY  MODUK. 

5.  MOBILITY  OF  PRESS 

TO  SECURE  THE  WIDEST  COVERAGE  FOR  ALL 
FORMS  OF  MEDIA  EFFORTS  SHOULD  BE 
MADE  TO  TRANSFER  PRESS  BETWEEN  FORCE 
UNITS  AS  OFTEN  AS  OPPORTUNITY 
PERMITS.  HOWEVER,  PRESS  ARE  NOT  TO 
VISIT  RFA  FORT  AUSTIN  UNDER  ANY 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

6 NOMINAL  ROLL  OF  EMBARKED  PRESS. 
JOURNALISTS  EMBARKED  IN  THE  FORCE 
ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: 

READ  IN  FOUR  COLUMNS 


SHIP 

HERMES 


INVINCIBLE 


NAME 

PETER  ARCHER 
MARTIN  CLEAVER 
MICHAEL  NICHOLSON 
BRIAN  HANRAHAN 
PETER  HEAPS 
JOHN  JOCKELL 
BERNARD  HESKETH 
A J MACILROY 
JOHN  WITHEROW 
PAUL  KEEL 
TERRY  SNOW 
MICHAEL  SEAMARK 


ROLE 

WRITER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

PRESENTER 

PRESENTER 

SOUNDMAN 

SOUNDMAN 

SOUNDMAN 

WRITER 

WRITER 

WRITER 

WRITER 

WRITER 


OFFICE 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

ITN 

BBC 

ITN 

MSBBC 

BBC 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH 
THE  TIMES 
THE  GUARDIAN 
THE  SUN 
THE  STAR 
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SHIP 

STROM  NESS 
CANBERRA 


SIR  LANCELOT 


NAME 

DAVID  NORRIS 
ALISTAIR  MCQUEEN 
ROBERT  FOX 
KIM  SEBIDO 
MAX  HASTINGS 
ROBERT  MCGOWEN 
TOM  SMITH 


ROLE 

WRITER 

WRITER 

REPORTER 

REPORTER 

WRITER 

WRITER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


OFFICE 
DAILY  MAIL 
DAILY  MIRROR 
BBC  RADIO 
IRN 

NEW  STANDARD 
DAILY  EXPRESS 
DAILY  EXPRESS 
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08  APR  82 

FROM  MODUK  NAVY 
TO  CINCFLEET 

CINCNAVHOME 


OPERATION  CORPORATE— SECURITY 

1 NEED  FOR  TIGHT  SECURITY  DURING 
OPERATION  CORPORATE  CANNOT  BE  TOO 
HIGHLY  STRESSED.  FOLLOWING  GUIDANCE 
IS  TO  BE  DISSEMINATED  AS  APPROPRIATE 
THROUGH  YOUR  COMMANDS. 

2 GENERAL  GUIDANCE  ON  SECURITY  WHEN 
DEALING  WITH  THE  PRESS  IS  GIVEN  IN 
BR4005,  CHPT  3. 

3 SHIPS  COMPANIES  OF  SHIPS  WITH 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  PRESS  EMBARKED  ARE  TO 
BE  REMINDED  OF  BASIC  RULES  AND  ARE 
TO  BE  SPECIFICALLY  BRIEFED  TO  AVOID 
TALKING  TO  OR  BEING  OVERHEARD  BY 
PRESS  ON  SUCH  MATTERS  AS: 

(A)  OPERATIONAL  PLANS,  WHICH  WOULD 
ENABLE  A POTENTIAL  ENEMY  TO  DEDUCE 
DETAILS  OF  OUR  INTENTIONS. 

(B)  SPECULATION  ABOUT  POSSIBLE 

COURSES  OF  ACTION.  nrTlll 

(C)  STATE  OF  READINESS  AND  DETAILED 
OPERATIONAL  CAPABILITY  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
UNITS  OR  FORMATIONS. 

(O')  LOCATION,  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
OPERATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
UNITS  OR  FORMATIONS,  PARTICULARLY 

(E^PARTICULARS5  OF  CURRENT  TACTICS 

AND  TECHNIQUES.  a , i 

(F)  OPERATIONAL  CAPABILITIES  OF  ALL 

TYPES  OF  EQUIPMENTS.  ^TUC;D 

(G)  STOCKS  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  OTHER 
DETAILS  OF  LOGISTICS. 

(H)  INFORMATION  ABOUT  INTELLIGENCE 
ON  ARGENTINIAN  DISPOSITIONS  OR 
CAPABILITIES. F 

(I)  COMMUNICATIONS 

(J)  EQUIPMENT  OR  OTHER  DEFECTS. 

4.  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  ALL 
CORRESPONDENTS  ON  B°ARD  SHOULD 
CONTINUE  TO  FEEL  FREE  TO  FILE THE  R 
STORIES  AND  MATERIAL.  WE  RELY  ON 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  UK  BEING  KEPT 
INFORMED  BUT  IT  IS  ALSO  VITAL  THAT 
NOTHING  IS  PUBLISHED  WHICH  PUTS  AT 
RISK  LIVES  OR  SUCCESS  OF  OPERATION. 

5 POSITION  HAS  BEEN  DISCUSSED 
INFORMALLY  WITH  ALL  EDITORS.  THEY  HAVE 
AGREED  THAT  THEY  SHOULD  ACT 
RESPONS  BLY  IN  THIS  MATTER,  CONSULTING 
MOD  OR  D-NOTICE  COMMITTEE  WHEN  IN 

(^COMMANDING  OFFICERS  SHOULD  ENSURE 
THROUGH  INFORMATION  OFFICERS  THAT 
ALL  CORRESPONDENTS  WITH  THE  TASK 
FORCE  ARE  REMINDED  OF  THE  NEED  FOR 
RESPONSIBLE  REPORTING  AND  IN  PARTICULAR 
OF  THE  DIFFICULT  AREAS  ITEMISED  ABOVE. 
SPECULATION  BY  CORRESPONDENTS  ABOARD 
ABOUT  OPERATIONAL  PLANS  (3(A)  ABOVE) 

IS  VERY  DANGEROUS  SINCE  IT  WILL  SEEM 
MORE  AUTHORITATIVE. 

7 THIS  REMINDER  FROM  INFORMATION 
OFFICERS  SHOULD  BE  SUFFICIENT  IN  ALL 
CASES  IF  NOT,  COMMANDING  OFFICERS 
WILL  BE  ABLE,  IN  OVERRIDING  INTEREST  OF 
SECURITY,  TO  STOP  TRANSMISSION  OF  A 
PARTICULAR  ITEM:  IT  IS  HOPED,  HOWEVER, 
THIS  DOES  NOT  BECOME  NECESSARY. 

8 TV  AND  RADIO,  BY  THEIR  VERY  NATURE, 
MAY  BE  MORE  DIFFICULT  TO  CONTROL  BUT 
INFORMATION  OFFICERS  SHOULD  BE 
INSTRUCTED  TO  DO  THEIR  BEST  TO  ENSURE 
THAT  GUIDELINES  SET  OUT  ABOVE  ARE  MET. 

9 THE  ABOVE  GUIDELINES  APPLY  EQUALLY 
TO  ALL  NAVAL  AND  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL, 
INCLUDING  THOSE  AT  HM  DOCKYARDS 
AND  SHIP  ESTABLISHMENTS.  NEED  TO 
MAINTAIN  TIGHT  SECURITY  SHOULD  BE 
BORNE  IN  MIND  NOT  ONLY  IN  ENCOUNTERS 
WITH  PRESS  BUT  ALSO  WHEN  PERSONNEL 
ARE  OFF  DUTY,  ESPECIALLY  IN  PUBLIC 
PLACES 

10.  CENSORSHIP  OF  PRIVATE  MAIL  AND 
PUBLIC  COMMUNICATION  CHANNELS 
(TELEPHONE  CALLS,  CABLES  ETC)  IS  NOT 
BEING  IMPLEMENTED  DURING  CURRENT 
OPERATION.  BUT  ALL  PERSONNEL  ARE  TO  BE 
REMINDED  OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  OF 
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SECURITY  IN  ALL  MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO 
THE  OPERATION  AND  ARE  TO  BE  INSTRUCTED 
NOT  TO  DIVULGE  THE  INFORMATION 
OUTLINED  ABOVE  OR  OTHER  CLASSIFIED 
INFORMATION  IN  THEIR  PERSONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


11  APR  82 
FROM  MODUK 
TO  CINCFLEET 

OPERATION  CORPORATE 

1.  NO  PRESS.  RADIO  OR  TV  PERSONNEL 
EMBARKED  IN  THE  TASK  FORCE  ARE  TO  BE 
PERMITTED  TO  LAND  AT  ASCENSION 
ISLAND 

IT  IS  NOT  INTENDED  TO  ROUTE  ANY  PRESS 
FROM  UK. 

2.  THIS  RULING  DOES  NOT  OVERRULE 
ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  DPR(N)  TEAM  ALREADY 
MADE  IN  REF 
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FROM  MODUK 
TO  HMS  HERMES 

OP  CORPORATE 
REFERENCE  HERMES  16  APR 

FROM  REED  DUTY  PRESS  OFFICER 
RECOGNISE  THAT  REFUSAL  TO  VISIT 
ASCENSION  WILL  CAUSE  GREAT  FRUSTRATION 
AMONGST  JOURNALISTS. 

NEVER  THE  LESS  DECISION  TAKEN  AT 
HIGHEST  LEVEL.  BALANCE  OF  ADVANTAGE 
LIES  WITH  NOT  REPEAT  NOT  ALLOWING 
JOURNALISTS  ASHORE.  IT  IS  HOPED  THAT 
PRESS  BRIEFING  TO  BE  LAID  ON  BY  TASK 
FORCE  COMMANDER  WILL  BE  SOME 
PALLIATIVE 

IT  CAN  BE  EXPLAINED  THAT  ONLY 
ESSENTIAL  PERSONNEL  INVOLVED  IN 
OPERATIONAL  DUTIES  ARE  BEING  ALLOWED 
ASHORE 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


27  APR  82 
FROM  C1NCFLEET 
TO  CTG  317.8 
CTG  317.1 
CTG  317.0 
CTG  317.9 
HMS  HERMES 
HMS  INVINCIBLE 
HMS  FEARLESS 
RMS  CANBERRA 
RFP  FORT  AUSTIN 


REF  A CINCFLEET  6 APR  82  (PRESS  POLICY) 
B CINCFLEET  9 APR  82  (SECURITY) 

1-  THE  ATTENTION  OF  ALL  COMMANDING 
OFFICERS  IS  TO  BE  DRAWN  TO  THE 
PRESS  SECURITY  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
REF  BRAVO. 

2 WHILE  CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  EXCELLENT 
PRESS  COVERAGE  SO  FAR  ENJOYED  IS  TO 
BE  ENCOURAGED  IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  THAT 
NO  PRESS  MATERIAL  IS  TRANSMITTED 
FROM  ANY  CORPORATE  UNIT  BY  ANY 
MEANS  WHICH  CONTAINS  DETAIL 
LIKELY  TO  PREJUDICE  THE  OPERATION. 

3.  SIGNALLED  PRESS  COPY  AND 

UNPROCESSED  FILM  ROUTED  THROUGH 
MOD  NAVY  IS  NOT  REPEAT  NOT  SUBJECT 
TO  SCRUTINY  OR  VETTING.  MINISTRY 


POLICY  IS  TO  DEPEND  ON  EDITORS,  WHO 
HAVE  BEEN  GIVEN  GUIDELINES 
PERSONALLY  BY  PERMANENT  UNDER 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  TO  CONSULT 
MOD  WITH  ANY  DOUBTS  ON  MATERIAL 
RECEIVED  FROM  THEIR  EMBARKED 
REPRESENTATIVES  OR  FROM  ELSEWHERE. 

4.  WHILE  EMBARKED  MOD  PR  OFFICERS 
ARE  TO  GIVE  REGULAR  GUIDANCE  TO 
THE  PRESS  I AW  REF  B PARAS  6 AND  7, 
THEY  ARE  NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
SECURITY.  SCRUTINY  OF  PRESS  MATERIAL 
LEAVING  SHIPS  IS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY 
OF  COMMANDING  OFFICERS.  DELEGATION 
OF  THIS  DUTY  IS  NOT  TO  BE  MADE  TO 
MOD  PR  OFFICERS  AFLOAT  WHO  ARE 
NOT  QUALIFIED  TO  IMPLEMENT  SECURITY 
DUTIES  AND  WHOSE  STANDING  WITH 
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5. 


EMBARKED  PRESS  WILL  CERTAINLY  BE 
COMPROMISED  BY  ASSOCIATION  WITH 
SECURITY  SCRUTINY.  PR  DUTIES  AND 
SCRUTINY  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  TO  BE 
KEPT  APART  AND  DISTINCT. 

SCRUTINY  OF  COPY  TRANSMITTED  BY 
NAVAL  SIGNAL,  PROCESSED  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, RADIO  TAPES,  SCRIPTS  OF 
RADPHONE  REPORTS  AND  OF  TV  VOICE 
OVER  AND  PIECE  TO  CAMERA,  ALLOW 
OF  CONVENIENT  SECURITY  ATTENTION 
PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  TV  FILMING  IS  TO  BE 
CONDUCTED  UNDER  SUPERVISION  OR 
WITH  CLEAR  SECURITY  ADVICE  AND 
DIRECTION  TO  OPERATORS.  UNPROCESSED 
FILM  OVER  WHICH  SECURITY  DOUBT 
EXISTS  IS  TO  BE  TRANSMITTED  TO 
MODUK  NAVY  REQUESTING  SCRUTINY 


BEFORE  RELEASE. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


1 MAY  82 
FROM  MODUK 
TO  SS  CANBERRA 


FOR  FI  ELM  SENIOR  INFORMATION  OFFICER 
FROM  DCPR  RULES  FOR  USE  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
NAMES  IN  PRESS  STORIES  ARE  THOSE 
NORMALLY  USED  BY  MOD  INFORMATION 
STAFF  RANK,  FIRST  NAME  AND  SURNAME 
MAY  BE  GIVEN  IF  INDIVIDUAL  AGREES  TO 
PUBLICITY.  ADDRESSES  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN 
IN  LIMITED  FORM  WITHOUT  HOUSE  NUMBERS 
OR  NAMES.  STREET  NAMES  MAY  BE  GIVEN 
BUT  WISHES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  IN  SUCH 
MATTERS  SHOULD  BE  NOTED.  THESE  ARE 
INDIVIDUAL  RULES  FOR  LOCAL  BOY  STORIES 
WHICH  ARE  BEING  OBSERVED  ELSEWHERE 


IN  THE  TASK  FORCE. 
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3 MAY  82 
FROM  CINCFLEET 
TO  CTG  317.8 
CTG  317.1 
CTG  317.0 

1 YOU  ARE  TO  IMPLEMENT  SOME  DELAY 
ON  PRESS  VOICE  REPORTS  TO  UK 
FOLLOWING  ACTIONS  TO  PERMIT 
OPERATIONAL  REPORTS  TO  BE  RECEIVED 
AND  DISSEMINATED  HERE  BEFORE  DETAILS 
BROADCAST  ON  TV  AND  RADIO. 

2 REPORTS  FROM  EMBARKED  PRESS 
WRITERS  ARE  ALSO  AT  PRESENT  SUBJECT 
TO  DELAYS 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


3 MAY  82 
FROM  CTF  317 
TO  CTG  317.0 
CTG  317.1 
CTG  317.8 
CTG  317.9 
HMS  INVINCIBLE 
HMS  HERMES 
HMS  FEARLESS 
HMS  CANBERRA 


OPERATION  CORPORATE 
MODUK  NAVY  FOR  DPR(N) 

IT  IS  BECOMING  APPARENT  THAT  TELEPHONE 
MESSAGES  OR  NAMING  INDIVIDUALS  IN 
MESSAGES  PASSED  ON  PRESS  NET  IS 
UNHELPFUL.  PRESS  IN  UK  REACT  BY 
VISITING  AND  TELEPHONING  HOMES  DAY 
AND  NIGHT  SEEKING  COMMENT  FROM 
WIVES  OF  THOSE  NAMED. 

2 CONSIDER  CURRENT  EXCELLENT  FACTUAL 
STATEMENTS  BY  EMBARKED  PRESS  BUT 
WHICH  NAME  NO  NAMES  ARE  ALL  THAT  IS 
REQUIRED  FOR  REASSURANCE.  NAC 
COMMUNITY  NOW  ACCUSTOMED  TO 
IGNORING  ARGENTINIAN  CLAIMS 
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9 MAY  82 
FROM  CINCFLEET 
TO  MODUK 

MODUK  NAVY 


OP  CORPORATE.  PRESS  POLICY. 

1 THERE  IS  CONCERN  PARTICULARLY 
AMONGST  LANDING  FORCES  THAT  POPULAR 
PRESS  IS  PUBLISHING  PHOTOS  AND 
PERSONAL  DETAILS  OF  SERVICEMEN  AND 
THEIR  RELATIVES  INCLUDING  TOWNS/ 

VILLAGES  IT  WOULD  APPEAR  THAT  SOME  OF 
THIS  INFORMATION  IS  BEING  OBTAINED 
FROM  RELATIVES  AND  FRIENDS  AND  INDEED 
SOME  HAVE  SOUGHT  PUBLICITY  BY  OFFERING 
SUCH  INFORMATION. 

2 IMPLICATIONS  OR  AVAILABILITY  OF  SUCH 
DETAILED  INFORMATION  ARE  OBVIOUS  IN 
INTERROGATION  CONTEXT  BLT  SHERIDAN 
CASE  ALSO  HIGHLIGHTS  PRESSURE  GROUPS 
AND  CRANK  CALLERS  AFFECTS  ON  WORRIED 

3ELFURVTHER  THOUGHT.  CONSIDERABLE 
EFFORTS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  BY  THIS  TG  TO 
SAIL  AS  I COVERTLY  TO  CONFUSE  AG  I AND 
SATELLITES.  PHOTSAT  COVER  ENDED  6 MAY. 
ATLANTIC  CONVEYOR  EMBARKED  SHAR  AND 
GR3  HARRIER  6/7  MAY  UNDER  CLOUD  COVER. 
RADIO  REPORTED  PRECISE  NUMBERS  OF 
HARRIER  BEING  EMBARKED  ASI  IN  ATL 
CONVEYOR  WAS  IT  INTENTIONAL.  QUERY. 

4 REQUEST  CONSIDERATION  BE  GIVEN  TO 
ONCE  MORE  APPEALING  TO  MOD,  BBC  AND 
PRESS  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  REPORTING  AND  FOR 
LETTER  TO  NOK  INFORMING  THEM  OF 
DANGERS  OF  PRESS  CONTACT. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


9 MAY  82 
FROM  CINCFLEET 
TO  TG  317.8 
TG  317.8 
TG  317.9 

CESFSU  ASCENSION 


OPERATION  CORPORATE 

1 THERE  IS  URGENT  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
STILLS  PHOTOS  AND  CINE  FILM/VCR 
DEPICTING  RECENT  ACTIVITIES 

2 UNITS  PROCEEDING  TO  ASCENSION  ARE 
PARTICULARLY  REQUESTED  TO  IDENTIFY  ANY 
MATERIAL  FROM  RN  PHOTOS  (SHIP)  DPR(N) 
AND  FLEET)  BBC  ITN  AND  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
3.  COS  AND  SPRO  ASCENSION  TO  SIGNAL 
DETAILS  OF  ANY  PIX  MATERIAL  HELD  OR 
DESPATCHED.  FULL  CARRIAGE  DETAILS  TO 

BE  SIGNALLED  TO  MODUK  NAVY,  INFO 
CINCFLEET  TO  ENSURE  SPEEDY  COLLECTION 


AND  CLEARANCE 

4.  SHIPS  ADDRESSED  PASS  TO  ANY 


EMBARKED  UNITS 
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11  MAY  82 
FROM  MOD  UK 
TO  CTF  317 


OPERATION  CORPORATE— INCIDENT 
REPORTING 

1 IT  IS  MOST  IMPORTANT  THAT  MOD 
RECEIVES  PROMPT  AND  CLEAR  REPORTS  OF 
ANY  ENGAGEMENT  OR  OPERATIONAL  INCIDENT. 
NOT  ONLY  DO  MINISTERS  NEED  TO  KNOW 
AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE.  BUT  THE 
ARGENTINIANS  HAVE  BEEN  ABLE  TO  PUT  TO 
IMMEDIATE  PROPAGANDA  USE  INFORMATION 
THEY  HAVE  ABOUT  INCIDENTS  ESPECIALLY 
BY  DISTORTING  THE  FACTS.  THE  MOD  MUST 
BE  IN  A POSITION  TO  REFUTE  OR  AT  LEAST 
COMMENT  ON  SUCH  REPORTS.  THIS  IS 
PARTICULARLY  VITAL  IF  THE  UK  IS  TO 
MAINTAIN  INTERNATIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
ITS  POSITION  AND  FOR  THE  MILITARY  ACTION 
WE  ARE  TAKING.  TIMELY  ADVICE  OF  INCIDENTS 
IS  ALSO  NEEDED  WHEN  NEGOTIATIONS  ARE 
IN  PROGRESS  TO  BRING  ABOUT  A PEACEFUL 
SOLUTION  TO  THE  FALKLANDS  CRISIS.  THE 
MOD  HAS  BEEN  EMBARRASSINGLY  WRONG 
FOOTED  ON  MORE  THAN  ONE  OCCASION, 

MOST  RECENTLY  OVER  THE  NARWAL 


INCIDENT  ON  9 MAY. 

2 The  PROBLEM  HAS  BEEN  COMPOUNDED 
ON  OCCASIONS  WHEN  REPORTS  BY 
REPORTERS  WITH  THE  TASK  FORCE  HAVE 
BEEN  RELAYED  BEFORE  THE  MOD  HAS 
OFFICIAL  INFORMATION  UPON  WHICH  TO 
BASE  COMMENT.  SEPARATE  ACTION  IS  BEING 
TAKEN  TO  DEAL  WITH  THIS. 

3 REQUEST  THEREFORE  THAT  UNITS  OF 
THE  TASK  FORCE  BE  INSTRUCTED  TO  MAKE 
THEIR  FIRST  REPORT  OF  EVERY  SIGNIFICANT 
INCIDENT  BY  FLASH  SIGNAL  TO  YOURSELF 
INFO  MODUK,  ON  OCCASIONS  WHERE  RADIO 
SILENCE  PRECLUDES  DESPATCH,  SIGNAL 
WOULD  BE  MADE  WHEN  SILENCE  IS  LIFTED. 
UPDATING  SIGNALS  WITH  IMMEDIATE 
PRECEDENCE  SHOULD  BE  MADE  AS  SOON 

AS  MORE  INFORMATION  BECOMES  AVAILABLE. 
RADIO  TELEPHONE  CALLS  HAVE  PROVED  AN 
UNSATISFACTORY  MEANS  OF  PASSING 
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MINUTES  or  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


INFORMATION  OF  THIS  KIND. 

4 SIGNALS  SHOULD  USE  THE  FOLLOWING 
FORMAT 

A.  TIME  OF  INCIDENT 
B WHETHER  WITHIN  OR  OUTSIDE  TEZ 
C LOCATION  OF  INCIDENT 
D.  OWN  UNIT(S)  INVOLVED 
E ENEMY  UNIT(S)  INVOLVED 
F BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES 
G NUMBER  OF  OWN  CASUALTIES 
h!  NUMBER  OF  ENEMY  CASUALTIES 
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13  MAY  82 
FROM  MODUK 
TO  CTF  31 7 

1.  FURTHER  TO  PARA  2 OF  MODUK 
11  MAY  AND  IN  VIEW  OF  GROWING  CONCERN 
OVER  MEDIA  RELATIONS  AND  ALLEGED 
QUOTE  UNNECESSARY  CENSORSHIP  UNQUOTE 
AFFECTING  EMBARKED  CORRESPONDENTS 
REQUEST  FOLLOWING  SEQUENCE  OF  EVENTS 
AND  PROCEDURE  FOR  TG  AND  EMBARKED 
MEDIA  REPS 

A.  TG  UNIT  CONCERNED  MAKES  FLASH 
INCIDENT  REPORT.  COPY  TO  MODUK 

B.  AS  SOON  AS  PRACTICABLE  THEREAFTER, 
EMBARKED  PRESS  SHOULD  BE  BRIEFED 
ABOUT  INCIDENT  AND  THE  SECURITY  AND 
CASUALTY  IMPLICATIONS. 

C.  (A)  IF  FLASH  INCIDENT  REPORT  CONCERNS 
ARGENTINE  LOSSES  THERE  ARE  TWO 
POSSIBILITIES: 

(1)  MODUK  WILL  INITIATE  PRESS  RELEASE 
AND  INFORM  CTG  (THROUGH  CTF) 

OF  INTENDED  RELEASE  TIME. 

THIS  WILL  ENABLE  CTG  TO  CLEAR 
COPY,  WHICH  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
RELEASED  BEFORE  MOD  STATEMENT 

(2)  MODUK  WILL  SIGNAL  FLASH  QUOTE 
HOLD  UNQUOTE  MESSAGE  TO  CTG 
INFO  CTF  AND  UNIT  CONCERNED 

(B)  IF  FLASH  INCIDENT  REPORT 
CONCERNS  UK  LOSS/DAMAGE/CASUALTY 
WHETHER  BY  ENEMY  ACTION  OR 
ACCIDENT  "HOLD''  WILL  AUTOMATICALLY 
APPLY.  LIFTING  OF  "HOLD"  INSTRUCTION 
WOULD  BE  AUTHORISED  ONLY  BY 
MODUK.  MODUK  WILL  INFORM  CTG 
(THROUGH  CTF)  OF  TIME  WHEN  MODUK 
WILL  MAKE  INITIAL  PRESS  RELEASE. 
EMBARKED  PRESS  WOULD  BE  FREE  TO 
SEND  COPY  CLEARED  BY  CTG  FROM 
THAT  TIME 

D.  TG  UNIT  RELEASES  IMMEDIATE 
AMPLIFYING  SIGNALS 

E.  UNLESS  "HOLD"  IS  IN  FORCE,  NO  PRESS 
RESTRICTIONS,  OTHER  THAN  TO  PRESERVE 
OPERATIONAL  SECURITY,  APPLY 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


F.  IF  "HOLD"  IMPOSED  ONLY  MOD  WILL 
AUTHORISE  "RELEASE" 

2.  GUIDANCE  ON  OBVIOUS  SENSITIVE  AREAS 
OF  INFORMATION  WAS  GIVEN  IN  MODUK 
NAVY  08  APRIL  82. 
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16  MAY  82 
FROM  CINCFLEET 
TO  TG  317.8 
TG  317.0 
TG  317.1 
HMS  HERMES 
HMS  FEARLESS 
SS  CANBERRA 
RMS  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  2 

OPERATION  CORPORATE 

1.  REFERENCE  THE  THREE  MUIRHEAD 
WIRE-PHOTO  TRANSMITTERS  IN  RMS 
CANBERRA  AND  SINGLE  UNIT  IN  QE2  FOR 
TRANSMISSION  OF  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

2.  TO  ENABLE  WIDEST  COVERAGE.  TWO 
MACHINES  CURRENTLY  HELD  IN  CANBERRA 
SHOULD  BE  DEPLOYED  ASAP  TO  MAR  I SAT 
FITTED  VESSELS  OPERATING  WITH  GROUPS 
IN  FORWARD  AREAS.  IT  IS  SUGGESTED  THAT 
MV  ATLANTIC  CONVEYOR  AND  RFA  RESOURCE 
APPEAR  TO  OFFER  BEST  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 
EMBARKED  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  DPR 
(NCS  PHOT). 

3.  ALL  PHOTOGRAPHS  TO  BE  CLEARED  FOR 
PUBLICATION  PRIOR  TO  TRANSMISSION  BUT 
THERE  WILL  ALSO  BE  MODUK  CHECK  BEFORE 
MATERIAL  IS  FORWARDED.  MACHINES  TO  BE 
SET  UP  USING  TELEPHONE  NUMBERS 
01-836  5181  OR  01-836  1180.  VOICE  QUERIES 
WILL  BE  DEALT  WITH  ON  01-836  1222  EXT 
2081.  THESE  NUMBERS  ARE  IN  MOD  AND 
MATERIAL  WILL  BE  ONPASSED  AS  REQUIRED. 

4.  SINGLE  TRANSMITTERS  ALREADY 
OPERATING  IN  CANBERRA  AND  QE2  REMAIN. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


17  MAY  82 
FROM  CINCFLEET 
TO  TF  317 


OPERATION  CORPORATE 

REF  A CINCFLEET  09  MAY  82  (PHOTOGRAPHS) 
1 THE  URGENT  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  CINE  FILM  OF  ALL 
ASPECTS  OF  CORPORATE  OPERATION 

2°  s"hIPSE|n  ROUTE  ASCENSION  ARE  TO 
REPORT  ANY  PRESS  AND  OR  OFFICIAL  FILM 
ON  BOARD  FOR  ONPASS  UK. 

3 UNITS  HOLDING  FILM  OF  POTENTIAL 
PUBLICITY  USE  REQUESTED  DESPATCH 
FASTEST  MEANS  TO  DPR(N)  AT  MOD. 
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17  MAY 

FROM  CINCFLEET 
TO  HMS  HERMES 

HMS  INVINCIBLE 
HMS  FEARLESS 
RMS  CANBERRA 


OPERATION  CORPORATE 

REF  CINCFLEET  9 MAY  82  (PHOTOGRAPHS) 

FOR  PR  OFFICERS 
1 REQUEST  YOU  ADVISE  OF  ANY 
CONSIGNMENTS  FILM  AND  OR  CINE  EN 
ROUTE  UK.  _ nlv 

3 TAKEN  OF  SHIPS 

EN  ROUTE  ASCENSION  TO  CARRY  BOTH  RN 
PHOT  MATERIAL  IN  ADDITION  TO  PRESS 


FILM. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


18  MAY  82 
FROM  MODUK 
TO  CTG  317.8 


FOR  HEMMENEL  FROM  CPR.  FOLLOWING 
TELECON  TODAY  WE  AGREE  ALLOCATION  OF 
PLACES  FOR  EMBARKED  PRESS  TO  COVER 
FUTURE  OPERATIONS  SHOULD  BE  AT 
DISCRETION  OF  CTF  317.8 
2 YOU  SHOULD  AGREE  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  MEDIA  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  LIGHT 
OF  THEIR  OWN  PREFERENCE  AND  AVAILABLE 
AND  SUITABLE  LOCATIONS.  IN  THE  EVENT 
OF  ONLY  VERY  LIMITED  SPACES  BEING 
AVAILABLE  CORRESPONDENTS,  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
AND  CAMERAMEN  SHOULD  AGREE  USE  OF 
FACILITIES  ON  POOLED  BASIS  PENDING 
POSSIBLE  EXPANSION  OF  FURTHER 
FACILITIES  AT  LATER  STAGES.  PROPOSAL 
HAS  BEEN  DISCUSSED  WITH  EDITORS  OF  BBC, 
ITN  AND  PA  AND  AGREED  ON  THIS  BASIS 
3.  SEPARATE  GUIDANCE  FOLLOWS  ON 
PROCEDURE  FOR  CLEARING  COPY  AND 


VOICE  TRANSMISSION 
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19  MAY  82 

FROM  MODUK  NAVY 

TO  CINCFLEET 

REF:  MODUK  NAVY  8 APR  82 

1 RECENT  PRESS  ARTICLES,  PROMPTED  BY 
A LETTER  TO  A FAMILY  OF  A RATING 
SERVING  IN  HMS  ANTRIM,  HAVE 
UNDERLINED  THE  CONTINUED  NEED  FOR 
SECURITY  AWARENESS. 

2 REQUEST  YOU  REMIND  ALL  UNITS  OF 
THE  TASK  FORCE  OF  THE  NEED  TO  BEAR 
SECURITY  IN  MIND  IN  PERSONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE.  THIS  APPLIES  NOT 
ONLY  TO  MATTERS  SPECIFIED  IN  PARA  3 
OF  REFERENCE  BUT  ALSO  TO  DETAILS  OF 
PAST  OPERATIONS,  ESPECIALLY  THOSE 
INVOLVING  SPECIAL  FORCES 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


24  MAY  82 
FROM  MODUK 
TO  CTG  317.8 
CTG  317.0 
RFA  STROMNESS 
RFA  RESOURCE 


OPERATION  CORPORATE 
FROM  CPR  TO  ALL  EMBARKED  PRO  S PD 
YOU  ARE  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE  WORD  UXB 
IS  NOT  REPEAT  NOT  USED  IN  ANY  COPY  OR 
VOICE  TRANSMISSION  SENT  BACK  FROM  THE 
TASK  FORCE  PD  THIS  IS  TO  AVOID  GIVING 
TO  THE  ARGENTINIANS  ANY  GRATUITOUS 


OPERATIONAL  INFORMATION. 
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31  MAY  82 

FROM  CTF  317 

TO  RBDFNJ/CTG  317.1 

FROM  LANDDEP  FOR  CLFFI.  MODUK  FOR  PR 

PRESS  REPORTS 


ONE  APPARENT  CORRESPONDENTS  WITH 
YOU  FILING  COPY  WHICH  CONTAINS 
DAMAGING  INFO  CONCERNING  BOTH 
CURRENT  AND,  MORE  IMPORTANT,  FUTURE 
OPS  EXAMPLES  TODAY  ARE:  ALPHA,  FROM 
BBC  HANRAHAN  REF  TO  CURRENT  OPS  IN 
AREA  TWO  SISTERS/MT  KENT,  INCLUDING 
BUILD  UP  OF  TPS  THERE.  BRAVO  POOL 
REPORT  FROM  REPS  OF  SUNDAY  TIMES, 
OBSERVER,  IRN,  REFERRING  TO  42  CDO 
OPS  QUOTE  WITHIN  SITE  OF  STANLEY 
UNQUOTE,  LOCS  OF  ARTY  TGTS,  UNIT 
DEPLOYED  IN  LOC  BEFORE  42  CDO  AND 
EARLIER  DEPLOYMENT  ABORTS  THROUGH 
WEATHER.  CHARLIE.  THERE  ARE  OTHER 
EXAMPLES.  TWO.  COPY  HAS  BEEN  FILED 
THROUGH  PR  3 CDO  BDE  ADDRESSED  TO 
MOD  PRESS  OFFICE  TELEX  2261  AND  IN 
PARTICULAR,  EXAMPLE  BRAVO  WAS  31  MAY. 
THREE  MOD  PR  HAS  SUPPRESSED  THESE 
ITEMS  BUT  FLOOD  OF  INFO  BEING  PASSED 
MEANS  EVERY  DANGER  SOME  ITEMS  WILL 
GET  THROUGH,  TO  PREJUDICE  SECURITY  OF 
FUTURE  OPS.  FOUR.  PR  MOD  WILL 
CONTINUE  TO  DO  BEST  TO  STOP  DISCLOSURE 
SENSITIVE  ITEMS,  BUT  ESSENTIAL  YOU 
SCRUTINISE  COPY  BEFORE  IT  IS  SENT 
WHEREAS  YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE  POWER  OF 
CENSORSHIP  YOU  CAN  VET  AND  REQUEST 
MOST  FORCEFULLY  THAT  DAMAGING  NFO 
IS  NOT  PASSED.  IN  MANY  CASES  YOU  ARE 
BEST  JUDGE  OF  WHAT  IS/IS  NOT 
ACCEPTABLE/DAMAGING 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


6 JUN  82 
FROM  CTF  317 
TO  MODUK 

MODUK  NAVY 
MODUK  ARMY 
FM  CTF  317 
TO  CTG  317.1 

OP  CORPORATE.  MUCH  OF  PRESS  COPY 
RETURNING  FROM  YOUR  END  OPENLY 
DIVULGES  FACT  THAT  5 INF  BDE  IS  ASHORE. 
MOD  PR  HAS  WITHHELD  ALL  MENTION 
BECAUSE  IT  COULD  INDICATE  THAT  5 BDE 
SURPRISE  LANDING  ELSEWHERE  IS  NO 
LONGER  A CARD  WHICH  YOU  HOLD.  THERE 
ARE  TWO  OPTIONS.  ONE.  THAT  ALL  MENTION 
OF  5 BDE  AND  ITS  UNITS  IS  EXPUNGED  AT 
YOUR  END.  TWO.  THAT  WE  NOW  OPENLY 
ADMIT  TO  5 BDE  ASHORE  AND  EVEN  ALLOW 
MENTION  OF  LOCATIONS  OF  UNITS,  WHERE 
THESE  DO  NOT  PREJUDICE  SECURITY  OF 
FUTURE  OPS.  DECISION  IS  OF  COURSE 
YOURS,  BUT  MOD  PR  ARE  UNDER  HEAVY 
FLAK  AND  ADVISE  THAT  MAINTAINING 
SECURITY  OF  5 BDE  ON  LAND  IS  NOT 
TENABLE  MUCH  LONGER.  GRATEFUL  YOUR 
VIEWS  ON  WHETHER  WE  CAN  NOW  RELEASE 
NEWS  THAT  5 BDE  IS  ASHORE. 
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11  JUN  82 
FROM  MODUK 
TO  CTG  317.8 
CTG  317.1 
CTG  317.0 
CTU  317.1.1 
CTU  317.1.2 
CDSSU  ASCENSION 


FROM  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  DEFENCE 
AND  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  TO  ALL  MOD  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  STAFF  IN  FALKLAND  ISLANDS 
AND  SOUTH  ATLANTIC.  WE  SEND  OUR 
CONGRATULATIONS  FOR  THE  GOOD  WORK 
YOU  ARE  DOING  IN  UNPLEASANT  CONDITIONS 
AND  DIFFICULT  CIRCUMSTANCES.  WE 
DISREGARD  OCCASIONAL  INTEMPERATE 
COMMENT  ON  YOUR  EFFORTS  IN  THE  PRESS 
HERE  YOU  HAVE  OUR  FULL  SUPPORT  IN 
YOUR  EFFORTS  TO  IMPLEMENT  A FIRM 
POLICY  WHICH  ENSURES  THAT  ALL 
INFORMATION  IS  PROPERLY  MONITORED 
BEFORE  DESPATCH  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF 
THE  SAFETY  OF  OUR  FORCES 
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